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Art. I. — Adam Oelileiischlager’s Schriflen. Ziim erstermah 
als Attsgahe letzter hand. (The works of Adam 
Ochlenscblager. Collected for the First Time.) Bde. I. — 
XVIII. 8vo. Leipsic. 1829» 1830. 

ANY of our readers are probably old enough to recollect the time 
xvhon any adventurous person who had spoken gravely in company 
of Danish literature or Danish poetry, would have been looked 
upon as a literary Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, who was endeavour- 
ing, on the strength of having been beyond seas, to pass off the 
usual wonders of a traveller upon the public. Nay, it is not man) 
}'eurs ago since a Frenchman, talking to a friend who had ventured 
to explore the savage regions of Germany, and naturally wishing tc 
acquire some knowledge of the habits of the natives, asked him; 
“Les Allcmands, est-ce qu’ils out unelangue?” "Non,” replied 
the other, “ ils parlent soulcment tut patois ; mais ils se compren- 
neiit entre euxT Now certain it is, that the Danes too, as well as 
the Germans, contrive to understand each other pretty well; and 
what, perhaps, is more to our purpose, they are now beginning to 
be understood by Fairope also: the names of their poets, their 
novelists and historians, are becoming less strange, if not abso- 
lutely familiar to our ears ; and Danish literature is l^st assuming 
u respectable, if not an elevated position on the field of European 
culture. We have already, in a general article on the subject of 
Danish poetry, alluded to the works of some of its most distin- 
guished ornaments ; we now propose to consider a little more in 
detail the literary ’ life of its greatest dramatic poet — Adam 
Oelilenscblagcr. 

Oehlenschlager was born in a suburb of Copenhagen on the 
14th of November, 1779. His father held the situation of 
organist and steward at Friedricksberg, a royal country-seat in tffe 
neighbourhood. This residence, which had.bnen'built by Frede- 
rick IV. after his return froiii Italy, animated and ga;^ with the 
pomp and bustle of the couiy in summer, was left in winter 
voi.. vin. NO. XV. a 
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almost deserted^ under the chajrge of the poet’s father. The poet 
was left to wander at will through the lofty^ magnificent and soli- 
tary apartments, to gaze on the portraits of kings and princes ; and 
surrounded hy these splcndorsi not his own^ to pore over romances 
and fairy talcs obtained from some circulating library in town, to 
which he made frequent pilgrimages for this purpose through 
storm and snow ; or to listen to his father^ who, as the autumnal 
evenings closed in, used to assemble his family about him, and 
read aloud to them accounts of voyages and travels. 

At the age of twelve he exchanged the freedom of the country, 
and the stately rooms of the royal residence, for a narrow lodging 
m the town, to prosecute, or rather to commence his studies, 
under the care of Edward Storm, a Norwegian, a poet and a man 
of talent. 1 hough Oehlenschlager’s reading had been of the 
most desultoiy and least profitable kind. Storm saw in his activity 
of mind, and the energy with which he pursued those studies 
which interested him, the promise of future improvement. Even 
befoi:e this time he had been overheard in the chapel at Fried- 
ricksberg, when he thought himself alone, delivering extempore 
discourses from tlie pulpit, much to the satisfaction of the clergy- 
man, who happened on one occasion to overhear his effusion from 
the sacristy, and forthwith advised his father to make him a 
preacher. Whatever he learned himself he instantly set about 
communicating to others. Having promised to give one of his 
young friends instructions in anatomy, he prevailed on him to 
accompany him to Friedricksberg, where lie had procured the 
skcletQn of a child for the purpose .of demonstration. The friends 
were to sleep together in the same room ; the skeleton, after the 
conclusion of the lecture, \vas left on the table; and the lecturer 
and his pupil had dropt asleep. Suddenly they were awakened 
by a knocking at the door, and lay motionless with terror, think* 
ing that the owner of the skeleton had come in person from the 
tomb to reclaim his bones. Great \vus their relief, however, when 
they found that it was only the old maid servant, who came to 
bring the anatomist his night-shirt, which he had forgotten below! 

The same activity dispiaved itself at school, though, unfortii-- 
nately, instead of being devoted to Latin and history, it took the 
di^ction of stage-pla}ing, dramatic^ composition, and pugilistic 
exhibitions. The latter were, indeetf, in !>ome measure forced 
upon him. His father, who was not very well able to defray the 
expenses of his education, had, as a good speculation, purchased 
Warn the kecpcf of the king’s wardrobe a number of faded suits, 
the, young poet had been equipped for school. 
T here I walked about,” says hcj/' for a long time i.u coats \^hich 
hod oqce figured on the- hacks o^crowu-princes, a|i<) jtiff boots 
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which had been worn by kings, while my pantalooiis We^ 'inad^ 
,out of the cloth which had covered spme old biltiard-tal^e,' hpw 
out of comtnissiou.” This strange raiment, his long dark .hair 
straggling in the Koderick- Random style over his sl^ulders, and 
his'' tall thin 6guce towering above the rest, *' like the minster over 
the houses in Strasburg,” rendered him at first the butt of the 
school; and it was only after bestowing a sound drubbing on 
some of the ring-leaders that he was allowed to wear these me- 
morials of ancient grandeur in quiet. Once fairly naturalized, 
howevOr, his liveliness and ingenuity soon rendered him a fa- 
vourite.. He headed their sports^ and- organized a regular system 
of stage-plays, the young poet ' himself being generally both the 
composer and the principal perfornier. " My dear child,” Storm 
used sometimes to say to him, “ you are a greater poet than Mo- 
li^re; he used to think it quite a feat to write a piece in eight 
days; you manage the matter with ease in one.” Occasionally, 
some blundering comrade ruined the effect of Oehlenschlager’s 
most impassioned scenes by some unXucVy contre’-temps. He and 
his comrades were one day perfqnniug a very touching .piece, in 
which the heroine was to faint on being informed by, a truculent 
father that she was not to wed her lover. » The despairing father, 
who could not remember a word of his . part, but who with a 
strange perversity had bestowed his chief attention on the stage 
directions, looking at the fainting lady, repeated with much 
gravity, “ During this time the other characters support her;” and 
after uttering this affecting apostrophe, immediately disappeared. 
A well-administered blow from the prompter, however, sent him 
back. upon the stage, and, like an application of animal mag- 
netism, restored at the same time the memory of the performer. 

■So passed the period from his twelfth to his sixteenth year. 
During the latter part of the time he had been more diligent ; 

E raise and rewards had occasionally been bestowed upon him ; 

e had acquired a passable knowledge of history, geography, and 
his mother tongue; understood German well, French indifferently, 
and bad a superficial acquaintance with the sciences. Like 
Shakspeare, however, he had little Latin and less Greek. ■ His 
father’s first intention had been that he should devote himself to 
merchandize; but ignorant as he was of Fnglish, a bad arithmeti- 
cian, and without the smallest inclination to commerce, it was 
plain that " his madness did not that way tend.” To his great 
relief, the merchant into whose- .counting-house his father had 
hoped to introduce him^ could not receive him, anS so the obnoxi- 
ous proposal was dropped^ * 

Thus agt'eeahly disappoint^, he prevailed on his father to 
allow him to 'Resume his studies, with the view of passing his 

B 2 • 
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exaroiiiation ‘ in arts, and again plunged into belles-lettres and 
poetry; It ia rather singular that most of his early efforts should 
have been in the comic and satirical vein. The gaiety of youth 
is instinctive, not reflective, while comedy, wi^ its exhibitions of 
the vreakni^es and absurdities of life, is' the result of an enlarged 
experience of society, reflection on its follies, and of those feeP- 
iflgs of vanity and vexation of spirit which that experience and- 
Inflection give rise to. In such a mind as Oehlenschlager’s, we 
should have imagined that the tragic dr epic would have pre^ 
occupied the ground which might have been assigned to the 
comic or idyllic; but, probably,. his choice was influenced by no 
deeper principle than imitation, and the chance which had 
thrown Holberg’s Comedies, Wessel’s Liebe ohne Strumpje 
(Love without Stockings), and such parodies on the sentimental 
school into his hands before the grave pieces of Schiller and 
Goethe. 

Less singular, considering the constitution of his~ mind, iii 
which vague and enthusiastic feelings were but too predominant, 
\yas the strong delight which he experienced in romance reading, 
particularly those in whjch spectres and chimeras dire formed 
the machhiery of the story. Hoffman had not at that time asto- 
nished the world by his ghastly phantasmagoria, in which the 
devil and his angels seem perpetually on the broad grin, and the 
reader wandering among doubles of himself, and passing inexpli- 
cably from the regions of this lower world into a land of shadows, 
and from fairy-land back again to reality, feels himself through- 
out, as it were, in a hazy, troubled, oppressive, and night-mare 
dream. Weber’s romantic legends of the olden time (a field from 
which more than one of our own novelists have borrowed witliout 
acknowledgment), he read with approbation ; but for the genuine 
ghost story, which makes the knotted and combined locks to part, 
and the reader to feel as if he were undergoing the operation of 
scalping, Spiess was the man ! Over his horrors Oehlenschlager 
loved to pore, till the fantastic began to overpower the satirical 
tendency in his mind, and the common events of life to be over- 
shadowed by an atmosphere of terror. On the .road, for instance, 
between Copenhagen and Friedricksberg, stood the public place 
of execution, in a waste field looking towards the sea, the - wheel 
and gallows reading a moral lesson to the traveller, and the gen- 
tleman of the shade, as they past. During the dynasty of Spiess 
and his brethren, a criminal had been executed at this spot. 
Oehlenschlager had gone one afternoon with his sister and the 
servant to the Suderfeld, to gather some walnuts, which the gar- 
dener had still left on the topmast branches of the trees. . His 
sister l^d been. rather silent and gloomy during tlieir walk;— the 
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sun had set, the autumn evening was closing in. ^udden^y^j^bia 
proposed to him to go ou.t to the field and see the dead maOii: . 
Ashamed to decline following where a female oifer^ to lead, b^ 
assented, though the nut which he held in his hand actually fell 
to the ground in the extremity of his terror. When they came to 
the high road opposite to the place of execution, his sister and the 
servant would ^o ho furtlier. 

** But some irresistible po;^er,‘' says Oehlenschlager, " seemed to hnpd 
me on, like a bird into the jaws of the rattle-snake. I had never been 
there before, hut now I sprang over hedges, and ditches to shorten the 
way. 1 drew near to the terrific spot in the lonely field. The sun had 
gone down; the darknesis of an autumnal evening rested' upon all. 1 
did. not dare to look up. I saw only the green sward beneath me, , and 
its risings and hollows, as 1 hurried over them, seemed to heave like the 
waves beneath my feet. At last I saw the <lark pillar right before me. 
1 looked up : a pale and bloody head grinned at me from the stake, be- 
neath which lay k severed hand. A headless carcase was stretched upon 
the wheel, with the arms banging down, and the legs covered with 
woollen stockings. A panic terror seized me ; 1 took . to flight ; I 
thought the criminal was at my heels, nor did'l venture to draw breath 
till 1 reached the high road and rejoined my sister and the servant.” 

These wanderings of a heated imagination, it may be supposed, 
are symptomatic of no great progress in the graver studips to 
which the attention of Oehlenschlager should have been directed. 
In Greek he utterly failed. Had he been allowed to commeuco 
with Homer, or Herodotus, or even with the historical books of 
the New Testament, something, he thinks, might have been done; 
but the doctrinal and argumentative Epistles to the Romans and 
Corinthians he found himself unable to master, the more so that 
he was required to translate them out of Greek, — not into Danish 
but — into Latin. Gradually he lost courage ; — for now the path 
to distin(:tiou through the field of classical and theological attain- 
ments seemed to grow longer and more thorny as he advanced; 
from this .side he began to feel that the Temple of Fame was 
shut against him< 

It was during, this period of despondency that the idea of de- 
voting hidiself to theatrical pursuits, as a profession, occurred to 
him ; not that he had any particular attachment to nage-playing, 
or any very romantic conception of the pleasures of an actor’s, 
life ; for, in fact, OelileiischlUger had been himself by far “ too 
much in Arcadia,” and had seen too much of the undress of . a 
stage life to be carried away by the enthusiasm Of Dick the Ap- 
prentice. His mf^Ves to the rash act were, is the first place, as 
it seemed, to proci|re the only ijaeans gratifying what had now 
become a habit, ap'd almost a necessary of life with him, his tasiia 
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for witMs&ing theatrical representations:— a passion the more 
yiolen'tf perhaps, that he had scarcely ever had a farthing of his 
own wherewith to gratify it.: secondly, as musical composers 
prepare thi^selves for their art by familiarizing themselves with 
the, range and compass of instrumeuts in the orchestra, Oehlen- 
s^hlager, who seemed to' feel that dramatic poetry was not ufa- 
liKely to be his ultimate destination, thought that the best school 
'^In which a knowledge of stage effect was to be acquired was the 
gVeen-room,,uncl the stage itself. One path of dramatic poetry 
seemed at that time almost unoccupied : the success of Holbetg’s 
comedies had turned the course- of Danish poetry decidedly into 
. the channel of the comic. Tragedy, except in a few translations 
from Lessing, Kotzebue, and Shakspearc, had already been 
scarcely cultivated at all. Samsoe’s play of Dyvecka, no doubt, 
by the nulionulity of its plot, the brilliancy of its decorations, and, 
above all, by the sudden death of its author, just as it was in the 
course of rehearsal, — and the Secretary Sanders’ Niel Ebhesen, a 
melo>dramatic PizaVro-like effusion, also on a national subject, 
and full of " gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuss, and thunder,” had 
excited considerable attention in their day, but failed to main- 
tain any permanent reputation. And-, in fact, by affording a 
means of comparison with the tragic dramas of other countries, 
iliey only served to point out more distinctly how little had yet been 
done in the department of tragedy. 

This plan, which had haunted his brain daily for some time, 
was at last suddenly resolved on : his father, always too ready to 
- gratify his whims, agreed to it ; and his niolhcr, though she would 
willingly have seen him devoting himself to another employment, 
was silent. He was introduced to Rosing, the star of the Copen- 
hagen stage, and forthwith embarked in a course of fencing, 
singing, and dancing, as preparatory to his appearance on the 
boards. He had been too much accustomed to theatrical dis- 
plays in his early life to feel any great apprehension on his' first 
appearance, which seems to have been attended with no remark- 
able approbation ; and though some of his subsequent perform- 
ances were more favourably received, it did not seem by any 
means clear that the Copenhagen public would ** certainly go to 
" his benefit ; - on the contrary; his appearances, generally speak- 
were rather tolerated than applauded. Oehlenschhige'r had 
, ‘^^iiever enteitaincd, from the first, any very exalted notionis of an 
^tor*8 life — anxious and hcarl-sickeiiing “ as ju the best it is” — 
■ ' and now, more thoroughly :twake to its annoyances from per- 
sonal experience, 4ie soon came to think he ' bad reaped all the 
i;^vaiitagcs he was iikdy to deriw from it in reference to his 
'Tultiiie.as a dramatist. 'An adpiaiiitaiice with two brothers 
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of the name of Oersted, the one. a student of 1a^, the o^er of 
medicine, tended to increase this feeling; the jurist did every thing 
in his power to induce him to abandon the stage, resume his 
classical studies, and devote himself to 4aw. With the poet, a 
total chaujge of profession, a transition from gay t6 grave, was a 
light matter ; he ran home* procured (as usual) his father’s con> 
sent, and instantly transmitted his resignation to the stage-mana- 
ger in a few dignified lines, who, somewhat to his annoyance, was 
pleased to accept of the tender without any expression of regret. 

So ended, then, the first act in the Drama of Life. The pro- 
logue had been one of dreams and visions, voyages in Fairy-land, 
wanderings in the region of romance; abortive attempts at serious 
study, successful acquirement only when success appeared hardly 
desirable. The elements of something great doubtless appeared 
from time to time to flicker through this chaos of the mind by 
sudden but transitory flashes revealing themselves through the 
palpable obscure, but whether they would arrange themselves into 
shape and substance, dr. float about for ever in shapeless though 
imposing masses, seemed at first to be questionable. His theatrical 
life however, — the enlarged acquaintance with human character, 
which he had thence derived, — the tendency which such a pro- 
fession, with its strange extremes, its outward splendour, its real 
shifts and meannesses, invariably has to sober' the ideas of those 
who come within the sphere of its influence, unquestionably did 
much to- regulate the fancy of Oehlenschlager, to bring forward 
those qualities which were likely to be really available to him, and 
. to teach him their proper aim and application. . 

And now, almost as suddenly as if on the stage which he had 
quitted, the curtain rose upon him in a new character, that of the 
student of law, pursuing his studies, with the assistance and en- 
couragement of Oersted, in hopes of qualifying himself in two 
years for his degree. - A new incitement was shortly afterwards 
added to his diligence. This portion of his history is agreeably 
diverisified by some love passages with Christiana, the daughter of 
the Councillor Heger, whom, he afterwards married. The most 
singular part of the business, which is pleasingly and naturally 
told, was the coolness of the old Cboncillor on receiving the an- 
nouncement ofOehlenschlager’s attachment. All tho poet’s means, 
it is to be observed, were merely, as the schoolmen would say, pos- 
sible, but not very prbbable, entities: he had not yet 'distinguished 
himself in literature ; his law be could not hope to render avail- 
able for years, and therefore the prospects of thf lovers were any 
thing but flattering. , It was naturally w'ith a |}c«lting heart, there- 
fore, that OehTenschH^ger laid his proposals before the father, a 
musician, optician, fire-work linker, and fifty other things besides. 
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He miglit ha^ spared himself all anxiety on the subject; for the 
old gentleman, after listening to the young lawyer’s maiden speech 
on the question, coolly rang ,the bell for bis daughter, told her in 
a moment how the matter stood, placed her hand in thqt of 
Oehleiiscbl%e'r, and — changed the subject. 

Wi have our doubts whether even the strong inducement 
afforded by the hope of future professional independence, would 
ever have made the poet a diligent or successful student of law; 
bht, as if to interrdpt his studies still more, a war with England, 
and the expedition of the British fleet against Copenhagen, in 
1801 , occurred, frightening the isle from its propriety, and^ con- 
vertin'g all ranks for the time into volunteers. The military 
manoeuvres were pleasant enough during fine weather ; but, like 
Major Sturgeon’s forces at Hounslow, they grumbled much at 
their marchings and counter-marchings when it rained or blew, 
and Ochlcnschlager, who was an ensign in the corps, maintains 
that once, upon a raw and gusty day, when he was carrying the 
colours, the wind rose as if on purpose to vex and discomfit him. 
Being all philosophers too, the volunteers had a bad habit of 
always demanding to know thq reason of any manoeuvres they 
were called upon to perform. One of them, in a fit of absence, 
loaded his piece, but forgot to draw his ramrod, and, lost in deep 
thought, was coolly taking aim at his commander. The lafter-. , 
perceived his danger in time, and stepping up to the pensive 
recruit, struck his gun to a side, and observed, My friend, when 
you load your piece, always make it a rule to draw your ramrod. 
/ toUl tell you the reason why : otherwise you may shoot your 
commanding officer through the body!'’ The services of this' 
valiant corps, however, were not called' into action ; the encoun- 
ters were confined to the ocean; one fine summer morniiig they 
were reviewed by the Crown Prince, who made them a speech, 
and thanked them for the fatigues they had undergone, and the 
blood they had shed (from the nose chiefly) in behalf of their 
country; the warriors were refreshed with wine and eatables on 
the field ; a bull followed, and next day all was peace and prosaic 
labour — Othello’s occupation in Copenhagen was gone. 

With the return of peace there was no longer any pretext for 
evading his studies, and OchlenschlUger now began to flatter him- 
self that he vvas really making some progress in law; still, how- 
ever, he cohfinued to reconcile it.-with private theatricals and lite- 
rary clubs, at which he became acquainted with several persons, all 
eminent in different ways, and most of them not less distinguished 
for their peculiarities of cliaractcr, than for their genius or learning. 
Such were Pram tire poet, clever and vain, with a literary short- 
sightedness which could see no merft beyond the range of its own 
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microscopic views, — who used ’to maintain, that WaQenstein^was 
one of. those pieces which any non^bfiiraissioned officer. a, 
marchitog regirhent might 'write to order,* i(ft'twenty-Cour hours, if 
required; Hieronymus Meister, also a poei, and a determined 
wag, who knowing Oehlenschlage.r’s old inclination' to. tlie mar- 
veilous, used to practise pn his. feelings, by sitting down to read tp 
him some pretended romance of his own composition, and when, 
by a few artful and mysterious paragraphs he had roused bis 
curiosity, suddenly breaking forth with the abruptness of the his- 
torian of the Bear and Fiddle ; Steffens, then young and enthusi- 
astic, since distinguished by his ability and eloquence in many 
departments of literature; and above all other oddities, the savage, 
dirty, old antiquarian Arndt, m. German Ritson, who. seemed to 
consider all Europe as an extensive library or museum, and kept 
moving incessantly from one end of it to the other, lodging evei^ 
where without ceremony or invitation, invariably abusing his host, 
and either carrying liis masses of manuscripts in his voluminous 
Peter Schlemihl-pockets, or burying them when they became top 
bulky, in different parts oC^ Europe, in some corner of those an- 
cient ruins, among the mouldering remains of which he lived, 
moved, and had his being. From this unwashed artificer,” who 
presented himself one day like a spectre, Oeblehschlager derived 
important assistance in the study of Northern Antiquities; AIPs, 
Frithiof’s, and Vilent’s Sagas he perused with attention, and 
guided by this strange pioneer, whose acquaintance with the past 
was only equalled by his ignorance of the present, he thoroughly 
imbued himself with the inmost spirit of the remote and pic- 
turesque antiquity, to which his researches had been devoted. 

The first fruits of his new studies appeared in- a small Collec- 
tion of- Poems, which he published in 1803, containing, several 
l>atfi.8’h- Ballads, somewhat modernized, xn ottava rima, and a . 
Dramatic Lyrical Sketch, entitled St. Johannes Abend-spiel, a 
piece somewhat in the taste of Goethe’s Fastnacht-spiel, though 
at' the' same time not without claims to originality, for many of ^ 
the gay, scenes it contains were recollections from the poet’s own . 
gaieties in the Thiergartcn. - This collection was shortly after- 
wards followed by Freia’s Altar, a satirical comic opera, which ^ . 
from its literary allusions produced a considerable ^^tisation— 
and by Vauluncktr's Saga, modernized from a fable in the Edda. 

Hitherto, however, Oehlenschlager had done but little to Justify 
the bold assertion, with which, under the influence of punch or 
patriotism, he bad one evening astonished his companions at a ; 
symposium of the club, that he would yet resexe Danish Poetry ... 
from the lethargy into which it had sunk since the days of Ewald. 
No sooner had he uttered this slilly, than he shrunk back into tiis - 
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fleM; hifr owii assurance; and yet startling as the pro* 

jphecy ^ghlr aaetn, coming from such, a quartnr, many of those 
who hea’id ' ii'^^lived to->Bee it fulfilled. By a seWes of Dramatic 
though not exclusively/ on national subjects, he 
has r^hdered the Danish Drama an object of European interest, 
and |>laeed it in a far more imposing position than it ever occu- 
pied' under Ewald. 

' 1 . 'The first of these Dramas was anything rather than northern 
•in its character. It was a successful attempt to give a dramatic 
form and colouring to one of those talcs of the east which are 
- the delight of our childish days; and which still, in the hands of 
a true poet, exercise something of their old fascination upon ma- 
turer minds. Every highway and byeway in Fairy-land; every 
'* dingle and alley green” in that wild wood, had Oehlenschlager 
traversed in his childhood. Many a pilgrimage had he made 
from Friedricksberg through the snow to procure a supply of its 
wonders for winter quarters ; and having once garrisoned the old 
palace in this way, he cared little for the imprisonment of storms 
from without. 

Born in the distant North, 

Soon to my youthful car came tidings forth 
From Fairyland ; 

Where flow'rs eternal blow. 

Where strength and beauty go 
Linked band in band. 

Even in my childish days, 

1 pored enchanted o’er its wondrous lays. 

When the thick snowy fold 
Lay deep on wall and hill, 

I read, and felt the chill 
Of wonder, not of cold.’’* 

When at a later period he resolved to dramatize some of his 
old favourites, his choice naturally enough fell upon Aladdin. 
The splendour, variety, and beauty of the incidents, the artful 
blending of the human with the supernatural interest, the many 
light but effective touches of character and pathos which it exhi- 
bits, form so clear and distinct an outline for the dramatist as to 
leave him little to do- but to fill up details, and to exhibit, some- 
< what more-at^ length than in the rapid sketches of the Arabian 
story-teller, the feelings and reflections of the characters. Be- 
sides this he had discovered, as he thought, some fancied resem- 
blance between Aladdin’s situation and his own. He too, like 
the Arabian ydutb, had discovered in his bosom a wonderful 


* From the DedteetiMi to Aladdin, addressed to Goethe. 
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lamp, that of Poetry^ his mtnd had developed in 
in'egular and eccentric course; he waain love, like Aladdin | and 
his mother too, like Aladdin’s, had di^ shortly before. This 
analogy, remote and fanciful as it vras, probably influenced his 
imagination, and strengthened the dramatic colouring of the tale 
by a personal sympathy. 

The chief difficulty in the management of such subjects lies in 
this — that in the attempt to reduce them to the form and propor- 
tions of a Kuropcau drama, the naivety, the airy lightness of the 
original often disappear; the fairy groundwork looks too thin 
and gossamer for the tissue of reflection with which it is wrought 
up ; and the result is, something half childish, half philosophical, 
uii awkward imbroglio of Eastern fancy and Western sentimen- 
talism. To avoid this elaborate failure, and at the same time to 
give to the subject that relief, which, like most Oriental drawings, 
the original wants; and that tinge at least of European feeling 
which seems necessary to interest the inhabitants of our northern 
regions, is the object, and one which has seldom been attained 
with success. Gozzi has not made the attempt at all. He has 
taken his fairy tales as he found them, and revelled in all the fan- 
tastic absurdities of the original which be rather aggravates than 
relieves. Tieck, in his mauageincut of such subjects, either re- 
trenches the Oriental and the marvellous altogemer, as in Blue 
Beard, and paints his characters on a background of chivalry, or 
renders his fable a mere vehicle for literary satire, as in Prince 
Zerbino, the World Turned upside down, and Puss in Boots. 
Oehlcnschlager, however, has met the difficulty more fairly — the 
vein of reflection, the occasional satirical points or humorous 
touches which occur (tlidugh perhaps not strictly Oriental) are 
still sufficiently in harmony with the whole, while from the ma- 
gical canvas on which they are delineated, the natural pathos and 
deep human interest of many of the incidents stand out with the 
same- force and simplicity as in the original. There is much fine 
poetry in the scene where Aladdin, just at the moment when his 
gratitude to heaven for the blessings it had bestowed upon him 
is pouring itself out in prayer, is arrested by tlie orders of the 
sultan ; and also in his reflections in die dungeon. The cheer- 
fulness which at first supported him gives way before the gloom 
of the prison and the continued sounds of the death-watch in the 
wall, and he sinks by degrees into the following train of melan- 
choly thought: — 

“ How dark these dungeon walls close over ! 

How hoflow is the rushing of the wind * 

Howling against the tower without 1 ’Tis midnight — > 

Midnight ! And I must timble for the dawn ! 
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The l<}vely dawn which opes the eyes of meii^ 

The jkwilres of flowers, to me alone is fearful ; 

To them it brings new hfc, hut death to me. 

moon breaks through the clouds and shines into the prison.) 
What gleam is that? Was it the day that broke? 

Is death so nigh ? Oh no — it was the moon. 

What wouldst thou, treacherous, smiling apparition ? 

Com’st thou to tell me, I am not the first 
Upon whose ashy cheeks thy quiet light 
Fell calmly on his farewell night of life ; 

To tell me, that to-morrow night thy ray 
Will greet my bleeding head upon the stake ! 

Sad moon, accursed spectre of the night ! 

How often hast thou, like a favoring goddess. 

Shone o’er me in my loved Gulnara’s arms, 

While nightingales from out the dusky bowers 
Vented our mute felicity in smig ! 

I deemed thee then a kind and gentle being. 

Nor deemed, as now, that in that lovely form 
Could lurk such coldness, or such' cruelty. 

Alike unruffled looks thy pallid face. 

On myrtle bowers, on wheel and gallows, down. 

The self-same ray, that shone above my joys. 

And kissed the couch of innocence and love, 

Shone on the murderer’s dagger too, or glided 
O’er mouldering gravestones, which aboVe their dead 
Lie lighter, than despair upon the heart 
Of those that yet are living! 

Com’st thou here, 

Thus to insult me in mine hour of need — 

Pale angel of destruction, hence — disturb not 
The peace of innocence i'the hour of death. 

(The moon is obscured fbith clouds.) 

By heaven she flies ! She sinks her pallid face 
Behind her silver curtains mournfully, 

'Bveu as an innocent maiden, when she droops 
Her face within her robe, to hide the tcara 
That flow for others' sorrows, not her own. 

0 if my speech hath done thee wrong, fair moon ! 

Forgive me. O forgive me. 1 am wretched $ 

1 knows not what 1 say. Guiltless am 1 — ^ 

Yet, guiltless, 1 must yet endure and die. 

But see ! What tiny ray Comes trembling in. 

Like an e$.hereal finger from the clouds, 

,And lights 08 yonder spider, that within 
Its darksome nook, amidst its airy web 
Bo calm and heart-contented sits and spins. 
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Tie Sfider sings. 

Look upon my web so fine,/ 

See bow threads with thread entwine ; 

If the evening wind alone 
Breathe upon it, all is gone. 

Thus within the darkest place 
Allah's wisdom thou may’st trace j 

> Feeble though the insect be', 

Allah speaks through that to thee! 

As within the moonbeam I, 

God in glory sits on high, 

Sits where countless planets roll. 

And from thence controls the whole *. 

There, with threads of thousand dies. 

Life’s bewildering web he plies. 

And the hand that holds them all 
Lets not even the feeblest fall." 

Comforted by the moral lesson of the spider, Aladdin resumes 
his courage; a striking picture of the vacillations of human fecl> 
ing, alternating as the moon shows or withdraws her light, shaken 
from its firmness by the ticking of one insect, and restored to 
tranquillity by the sight of the silent industiy of another. 

The composition of Aladdin seems to have confirmed the im- 
pression long lurking in Oehlenschlager’s mind that he would 
never be a lawyer; bis intended bride was of the same opinion, 
and to poetry he now resolved finally to turn as to his natural 
home. By the interest of Count Schimmelmann, be obtained 
from the J>aiush government a travelling pension, and leaving 
Copenhagen set out on a tour through Germany, with the inten- 
tion of ^isiting France and Italy also before his return. 

He visited Halle, Berlin, and Dresden, and made the acquaint- 
ance of most of the eminent literary men of these places. Weimar, 
however, was with him the chief object of attraction, though 
death had shortly before been busy among some of its greatest 
names. The clear-headed, open-hearted Herder was dead; so 
also was the enthusiastic and noble Schiller; but Wieland, though 
now on the verge of the grave, still lived to greet the D.anish 
wanderer with his cheerful smile, and to write in his Album the 
touching words, ** Fuimus Troes:” with Goethe he enjoyed a 
friendly and confidential intercourse for several months; the old 
Duchess Amelia invited him to her parties, and he quitted 
Weimar at last, loaded with kindnesses and coinptimqatary verses. 

Meantime the political horizon was darkeniag aro^d him, un- 
knoMm to Oehlenschlager, who never read newspapers, and was 
totally ignorant of the rapid progress of Napoleon’s armies in 
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Germ^Mjr^J b^ h» friends, Bronstedt and Koes, he, 

after. spiHkdil^*' time in Dresden, had quietly returned to 
Weimar, titlt^MnicioBs of the storm yrhit^ was about to burst upon 
the In the theatre ^they’ met Goethe, from whom be first 

leaiw^he precarious nature of their position, only when it was 
^ late to make their arrangements fear setting out for Vienna, 
arrival of the King apd Queen of Prussia, and the establish' 
' 'ment of the Prussian head-quarters at Weimar soon followed: 
the streets were crowded with officers and soldiers, hurrying to 
and fro with orders and dei»patchei^ : the camp was without the 
town, and as OehlcnschlUger walked through its bustling rows in 
company with Goethe, he thought irresistibly of Wallenstein’s 
Lager. The 1 4th October arrived, and now the sound of the 
cannon, which had for some days been heard at a distance, drew 
nearer. Instead of the paities of Prussian soldiers, who from 
time to time had been arriving with bodies of French prisoners 
under their charge, the Prussian cavalry were now seen hurrying 
by dozens through the town, inquiring in vain for the road to 
(what did not exist) the mountains. Soon after, the first balls from 
the French cannon began to fall into the town, Weimar in a mo- 
menl was still as the grave, the shops closed, the sheets empty, 
the inhabitants concealed in the cellais and lower fioois of the 
houses; the October sun shining pale and almost as faint as the 
moon, through the thick sulphurous smoke of the cannonade. 
The French marched in without resistance, *' regular as rolling 
water,” and quartered themselves thiough the town. Wheq the 
Royalists took possession of London, our great Republican poet 
interposed merely the shield of poetry between himself and the 
rude attack of military violence: he placed a sonnet above his 
door as a protecting spell. OehlenscblUger, who knew well that 
no “ captmn, or colonel, or knight in arms,” in the French army, 
would hesitate, upon any such ground, 

“ To lift his spear against the Milses’ bower,” 
adopted the safe expedient of joining his companions in the cellar. 
The landlord of the Elephant, where Oehlenschlager lived, was for- 
tunate in the guests that fell to his share. They made free enough 
with his brandy and kirschwasser, enfofeing their application, as 
Bobadil expresses it, *' civilly-^by the sword,” but in other re- 
spects the barbarous people showed them no little kindness; 
wepr mounted guard behind the door, and when a set of Baccha- 
nalian marauders attempted to break into the house, during the 
pillage tha|^ followed, assisted the landlord to defend his house- 
hold agaiditr the intruders. 

Oeblenscbldger, wearied with the anxieties and fatigues of the 
day, had thrown himself on a sofa to sleep. The French weie 
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carousing in the room below, heedless of the moans of a yoolli^ 
Silesian officer, who was expiring in a corner of the apart- 
ment. Suddenly the poet was awakened. by a sound of criea 
from without; he started up--4fae room about him was as light as 
day — the city was on fijce, andr die sounds which had roused him 
from slqsp were the shrieks bf women and children. The flames 
had been kindled by some wretches enable them to plunder 
with more facility and effect. Fortunately they were got under 
without much loss; but the pluiideriug ceased only with the en- 
trance of Bonaparte, by'^vhich time, in truth, there was little 
more to take. A rigid order was then issued against it, and 
every day,” says Oeblenschlager, two or three ^volleys of mus- 
ketry from the park announced the summary fatd of those who 
had violated the prohibitioil.” * 

As soon as matters had subsided into something like quietness, 
Oehlenschlagcr hastened to leave Weimar, now converted into a 
lazaretto, and where the very theatre was at the moment used as an 
hospital for the wounded. « He pursued his way by Gotha, towards 
Patis, through a-track marked by misery and desolation; the coach- 
man drove over corn-fields thick with grain, and when Ochlens- 
chlager lemonstrated with him on his waiitoiiness, coolly observed. 
It was war-time,” and, like the Lady Baussi^re, rode on. 

In Palis, OehlenschlUger devoted himself with activity to com- 
position. Hakon Jar I, Patnatoke, and Axel and Walbur^, three 
tragedies on national subjects, were completed during his resi- 
dence in that capital. Though Oehletischlaoer had drunk deeply 
fiom the fountain of Geiinan literature, in his preliminary course 
of reading, these tragedies are no echoes of any particular school, 
but aic full of originality and independence of mind, both in their 
conception aiul execution. The coarse Old Bailey personifica- 
tions of Kotzebue, at one time so enthusiastically admired -and 
imitated — and from their ver^' faults always likely to conciliate a 
certain class of spectators — had been succeeded by the empire of 
the romantic in its different modes and applications. In the works 
of Werner, and still moie of Mullner, liaupach, and others, it 
appears in its coarsest shape, in the garb of exploded superstitions, 
long since worn out as to all influence ou the mind, and in the em- 
ployment of a dark, inscrutable, and arbitrary fate, as the leading 
principle of dramatic action — in views of life, where man ia repre- 
sented as a puppet, driven about by an invisible hand, scared by 
dreams and forebodings, comforted by prophetic visions and mys- 
tic extacies* Free-^\ill is represented as crushed at once beneath 
a blind unalterable fate; the victim of crime rfalls, not by gra- 
dual seductions' and temptations, with struggles, with releiitings, 
with remorse, but at onjce and for ever: — every thing seemed 
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arranged fof him by fate« itself; the victim is bound, the dagcer 
is thrust intKV hit hands; it is the 24th or the 29th February, %e 
doomed anni'S'ersary of crime; the clock strikes twelve, and the 
murder is done, tvith as litde, free agdtiey on the part of the per* 
petrator, as if it were performed bjrAteam. Siii rounded as w'c 
are, on all sides, in these fate tragedies, wath infernal influences, 
'SSe may truly say with Feydinand, when he leaps into the sea, 

** Hell is empty. 

And all the devils are herd” 

In the hands of Tieck and the Schlegcis, the romantic assumes 
a more reflned disguise, though we scarcely think a less untrue 
' or objectionable form. The daik Nemesis which stalks openly 
thrcjpgh the gloomy castle# and vaults of Werner, Milliner, Grill- 
parzer,* and the rest, is here kept in the back-ground, visible only 
ill dim and distant outline, or shown under the doubtful twilight of 
a rich and balmy eve: — 'the masks and daggcis of Werner, lii- 
gemann, and Raupach; the ghastly pies^ntimcnts of Mullner 
and Grillparzer are thrown aside as too coarse and vulgar insti u- 
inents of excitement; but still we are left wandering in a land of 
wonders, to which we have been abruptly transferred, without 
any thing to connect us with it; still w^e are in the same region of 
shadows, calling shapes, airy tongues, and inexplicable emotions, 
in which we trod when under the guidance of the coarser votaries 
of the romantic; and though now softening mists and vaiicguted 
colours have in some measure relieved the gloom and monotony 
of the scene, yet the most unaccountable recollections, transi- 
tions, extacies of feeling, in short, the wonders of the mind 
within instead of miracles from without, continue to haunt and 
hover round us; flie old MUrcben, and devout legends of the 
middle ages, take the place of the half-Pagan, half-Christian 
superstitions of the other class; and Guilt, and the QSJth Febru- 
ary, are only exchanged for something as unsubstantial in Octavian 
and the Holy Genoveva. But in both, the sources of action, the 
sentiments which influence the beings who are represented as 
peopling these airy regions, are so unlike those of reality; their 
movements are so eccentric, so little capable of being foreseen or 
calculated on, nay, so unintelligible when they occur; — mirth and 
tears, hope and terror, tenderness or stormy energy, succeed each 
other so unaccountably, that as the bases of any compositions 


* yfe mention Grillparaerivith rehrctance, 1>ecause it » only to his *• Ahnfrau" that 
thew pbaenrationi ale applicable, and becante bis Sappho shows how capable be was 
of nppredaiing die higher beaoties of dramatic poetry. Byron, who did not praise 
rashly or resdUy, when personal motives did not intervene, has done jnstice to GrilU 
parser’s titientt in bis letters. — rid« AToore’s Byron, vol. ii. 
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which aim at being generally or permanently popular, both modes 
of the romantic appear to us to be absolutely worthless. 

Both these conventional systems OehlenschlUgcr has ventured, 
greatly to the annoyance of some of the critics of the Tieck school, 
to throw aside ; though fully sensible of the dramatic capabili- 
ties afforded by the romantic, or the powder of the supersUtions 
of the middle ages, or of the lingering remains of yet more ancient 
mythologies, when judiciously kept dowai, and used only as an 
accessary to the picture of feelings and passions, as they were 
and are. His studies under Arndt had deeply imbued him with 
the knowledge of the Scandinavian mythology, and with the spirit 
of the cider times of Denmark and Norway. Uhe wild, savage, 
straightforward energy and calm submission to their fate, when it 
overtakes them, which characterise those ancient sea-king^ the 
pure, exalted, constant attachiiicnt, or passive courage of their 
northern dames; the contrast of the dark and gloomy religion of 
Paganism, with its maxims of cruelty, its blood-staiucd altars and 
human victims, with the spirit of Christianity, its milder iiiauners 
and purer precepts; or occasionally with the more temporal de- 
vices of monkish superstitions and fraud; — are themes which, in 
the hands of Ochlcuschrager, are made to yield the most striking 
materials fojr tragedy; while his perfect acquaiiitaiice w^ith the 
lime is show'u, not in the accumulation ot minute particulars 
or antiquarian allusions, but in a primeval simplicity, and essential 
truth pervading and infbrnung the whole. superstitions ot 

the time. Pagan or Christian, he also employs without hesitation; 
for (o have omitted them as influential motives of conduct, would 
liave been to have left out one of the most marking features in 
the character of the age; but they are used sparingly, not as the 
grand moving principle of the drama. The interest of the piece 
centres in real characters, actual emotions, incidents histori- 
cally true or believed. Over them, doubtless a certain plastic 
power is exercised; here a shade is softened, there the dreariness 
of some situation of savage force is relieved by the light which 
modern refinement sheds over the scene; but still all is tempered 
so as to blend those touches of a modem hand harmoniously 
with the original ground, and to preserve the spirit of the time in 
its simplicity of tone and colossal grandeur of form. . 

In Hakon Jarl,^^ a usurping heathen tyrant is opposed to the 
young and rightful heir of the throne, w’ho is a Christian.^ The 
deep, steady, unflinching cruelty and bloody superstition of 
Ilakon, are pourtrayed with a force and truth which inakc the 
reader shudder. Sonic of the scenes, that for'^instance in w'hich, 
supposing it to be the will of the gods, he sacrifices his almost 
infant son, Krliiig, would not be endured on the stage in this 

VOL. VIII. NO. XV. ^ 
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couiiiry ; wo hardly think on that of any other. The good old 
lloratian precept, “ Nec pucros coram populo Medea trucidet,” 
i$, we suspect, of universal and invariable application. Yet in- 
dividual scenes of this play are rich in poetical beauties, and the 
impression of gloom and desolation from the whole is com- 
plete and consistent. An iron strengtli pervades the dialogue^ 
solemnity and gloom rest upon the scenes, as if we were really 
wandering in some druidical forest, and catching glimpses of 
warriors and priests, kings and white-veiled dames, through the 
dim smoke of sacrifices, and the dusky twilight of interlacing 
oaks and immemorial pines. 

As in llakon Jarl the piety of Christianity had been repre- 
sented in contrast with the barbarity of Paganism, so in “ Palna- 
tokd^ an open honourable heathen uatuK is opposed to the artifices 
of monkish cunning. The main object of the play is to paint the 
feelings of one hitherto conscious of an unsullied fume, but who, 
by iiaving yielded to the passion of a moment, has stained the 
brightness of his shield by a stain which nothing but death — his 
own dcatli — can cfTace. Having thrice detected the treacherous 
King in attempts upon his life, he at lust yields to the demon of 
revenge, enters the ajiurlinent where .ih'e royal assassityis silting 
to receive the tuiiugs of Palnatoke’s death, and tlicre pierces him 
with an arrow from his unerring bow, for Palnatoke is the Tell 
of Denmark, and this play opens with a scene (fomulod on tradi- . 
tioii) similar to that of the apple in the square at Altdorf. 'riiougli 
he feels that the treacherous monarch has deserved his fate-, v et 
the thought that he had thus slain an old man unable to resist him 
preys upon his mind, and he looks for death as the only means ol 
restoring his fame, or ttaiiquillising the deep feeling of remorse 
which gnaws his mind. Knowing that he has been invited to the 
funeral- of the King only with the secret view of arresting him, 
he shrinks not from going thither, and in the face of the assembled- 
iiuiltitude avows the deed, and the motives which had actuated 
him, and awes them into silence by his commanding deportment. 
The traitor, Piolnir, who attempts to seize him, he cuts down 
upon the spot, tiien seating him at the table with an energy which 
makes the very windows of the old hall shake above them, he thus 
proceeds — 

" Peace in the hall T say! — ^By Asa Thor! 

Make but one motion to lay hold upon me. 

And your hearts' blood shall answer it. 

* [To Swend, the young King. 

Young Milkbeard, 

So thou wouldst lay thy hand upon a hero ! 

Who was it taught thee, aye who taught ye all, ’ 

Ye smooth-tongued brood, to wield the sword in battle? 
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Wbo made yc what ye are, trained ye to warridrs ? 

I, Palnatokc ! — ‘Will yc then believe 
Your father, your instructor, was a villain? 

By Denmark's honour, even Walhalla's gods 
Blush in the clouds and are ashamed of ye. 

\The warriors sheath their swords and sit down ashamed^ 

I could depart at once. I need not render 
Account to such as you ; but I am come 
To take farewell as would an honest man. 

And silence the reports that stain mine honour, 
f slew thy father, yesternight, because 
By fratricide he gained the throne, because 
He sold our Denmark to the priests, because 
He thrice before had aimed against my life. 

That is enough for my defence with you. 

The hoary sinner had <leserved his death. 

Farewell to thee and all, I sail for Usedoni. 

Seek’st thou revenge ? Then meet me like a man 
There, with thy fleets upon the open sea. 

But stain not thou thine honour, nor insult 
The man who hath been more than father to thee. 

1 go from hence as calmly as 1 came. 

And where is he that will impede my passage! 

I may have been loo hasty, may have sinned. 

But the eternal Gods must be my judges. 

Not men. I fall not by such hands as yours.** [^Exit. 

Palnatokc is disliiiguislicd by one peculiarity — the introduction 
of a new unity. Those of time and place, OelilensclilUgcr, like 
most of his northern brethren, holds rather cheap, but here we 
have, instead of ihcin^ the unity of sox, for females arc, by a 
hort of Salic law of ibc drama, entirely excluded. If, however, 
they arc somewhat unceremoniously used in this picture of the 
darker ages of Oeninark, they are restored to their ascendancy in 
his next play of “Axel and Walburg,” of which Love and Constancy 
is the moving principle; and where a melting tenderness takes 
the place of that savage strength which had sparkled through 
llakon Jarl, and Palnatokc. The relationship of cousins has 
interposed a barrier between the attacluneiit of Axel and Walburg ; 
to overcome this obstacle. Axel, after joining the crusaders under 
Henry the Lion, and distinguishing himself in Palestine, lias rc> 
ceived from the Pope himself the permission to unite his fate with 
that of Walburg. He returns to Hrontheim full of hope; he 
meets his mistress in the cathedral, accosts her in^the disguise of 
a pilgrim, ascertains her constancy, but Icarus^ from her at the 
same time, that' the Kiug bad, during his absence, solicited her 
hand, and that all the weight of the royal authority, backed by 
the intrigues of the priesthood, would be employed to prevent 

c 2 
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their union. Confident, liowevcr, in the force of the Papal war- 
rant, Axel has no fears ; the marriage day arrives, the archbishop 
and the court arc assembled in the cathedral, the ceremony is 
about to commence, — when Knud, an intriguing monk and a tool 
of the king, discovers that, though the pope*s w'arrant removed the 
objection of relationship by birth, it did not do away with the 
disability arising from their being foster-children, which, by the 
law of Norway, was of itself an impediment to marriage. By 
this objection, the object of which Axel immediately perceives, 
the proceedings arc suddenly stopped, and the archbishop is re- 
luctantly compelled to pronounce a sentence of separation against 
those whose destinies he w^as about to unite. The King urges 
that^this parting should take place instantly and in his presence, 
but the Archbishop, who sees tiirough the artifice, maintains the 
right of the lovers to bid adieu to each other alone; the King, who 
had been wresting the law to the utmost against the unfortunate, 
is compelled in this point to admit its validity against himself; 
and the lovers are left alone to bid each other a last farewell. 
VVe can only afford room, however, for part of the pathetic scene 
that follows. Walburg takes the crown of roses from lier hair, 
and looking at it exclaims — 

. White rose! 

Fit cnibloiii art thou of eternal love ; 
l''hc ruddy glow of earth is faded from thee. 

But the bright angel furni remains behind. 

Axd. O Walburg! Walburg! 

fValburg. Calm thyself, my love. 

Axel, Be calm, sayst thou? O W.alburg! bow hast thou 
Become at once so calm and so com posed ? 

Walburg. In the dark stilly grave all things are calm. 

I was prcparcil before. 

Axel, Prepared! — O Walburg! 

Not so — for never did thy lovely eye 

Beam with a brighter joy than at the moment 

When in thy lover’s hands thou laidst thine own. 

Walburg, The eye will often sparkle clearest, Axel, 

When it is full of tears ! — 

Axel. What — 'didst thou weep then ? 

Whence came thy cause of terror ? Seemed not all 
To smile upon us? Have 1 tike a fool 
Toiled ever after an ideal dream ? 

Have I, like Jacob, year by year toiled on 
To gain my own Rebecca at the last. 

Ami tlVen to meet this blow ! — Patience — Oh Heaven ! 

My fate is fearful, unexpected — ’tis 
A thunderstroke, and 1 am felled before it. 

Ah ! truly saulst thou Walburg, when the pilgrim 
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Beside thee knelt — he kneels beside the j^ravc ! 

Beside the grave in truth : it is his goal. 

Yes, thou wert right; the grave expands its arms 
For him, as for a friend. What hath he more 
In tlie wide world to look for or to gain* 

My sun is set, ray light grown dim and dimmer, 

I grope my way on earth through storm and darkness; 

O open then, mine own maternal earth, 

And take thy son unto thy quiet breast. 

Since Walburg may not press me to her bosom. 

Walburg. O Axel! Now — for the last time on earth 

Does Walburg press thee to her faithful heart. 

Axd. O fate he merciful — here let me die. 

Walburg, Not so, loved youth. Yet thou must live. 

Axel* And why? — 

What should I live for now. 

Walburg, For honour. Axel; 

Think of the noble import of thy name. 

Means not the name of Axel great and noble 
111 our old Danisli tongue. 

Axel. And such he would be. 

If fate had not ta’cn his Walhalla from him. 

His own fair faitliful Walburg — a reward 
Such as a hero toils for. 

* W alburg. My loved life ! 

Axel, I'lie trumpet called me to the field. I fought 
Not for myself, to gain an olive wreath. 

But from the clouds there bent a goddess down. 

Stretching a rosy garland to iny grasp, 

A crimson crown of roses ! 

Walburg. It is faded. 

Axd. I came to Rome, I saw the ancient pope ; 

Trembling I knelt before the lord of egirtli. 

And drank life, hope, salvation, fi’oiu his smile. 

He gave the magic letter to my hand ; 

Ye blue and beauteous hills of Italy! 

How fast ye faded from niy eager eyes ; 

My gaze, for ever turned to the far north. 

Soon saw the pallid northern streamers play, 

That sparkled like the watch-lights from my liome ! 
Walburg. Such were the feelings of thy Walburg too. 

By hill and dale untired the pilgrim trod. 

Far distant from bis fellows, staff in hand. 

Tlie lark that soared above him sang of Walburg; 

The rosy dawn gleamed like the glow of love ; 

And when, at noon, he sought the shady v^od. 

On every German hpcch or southern myrtle 
He graved her name. Close over it, thou bark, 

And hide the much-loved characters for ever! 
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And you ye Diyads, from your ancient tnints 
Still sing tlie nortbern lovers’ hapless fate, 

To southern maidens when the evening falls, 

And your green locks are quivering in the wind.” 
***«•**•»* 

With the assistance of tlie archbishop a plan is formed for the 
escape of Axel and Walburg. It proves successful ; all obstacles 
are (by a pious fraud, in which the good archbishop participates') 
fairly overcome, and the lovers are on the point of embarking, 
when the news reaches Walburg, that an invading band under 
Erling has landed, and that the life of the king is in danger. 
Loyalty at once rises superior to love; Axel flies to protect the 
king who had injured him; and who, overcome by his generosity, 
sacriflees his own passion, agrees to resign to him the object of 
his affections, and intreats his forgiveness for the distress he has 
already caused. At this interesting moment the hostile squadrons 
throng into the cathedral where tlie interview between the loyal 
Axel and the repentant monarch takes place; Axel seizing the 
royal mantle and helmet, which the wounded king had laid 
aside, rushes forwanl and receives in his own breast the blows 
which are aimed against the king. Meantime the royal guards, 
under Sigurd, force their way into the church. The invaders are 
beaten off, and Axel, dying in the arms of victory, is shortly fol- 
lowed by Walburg, who, after pouring out her grief, first in a 
strain of calm sorrow mingleil with hope, and iIkui in a wild ex- 
tatic strain of melancholy euthiisiam, expires by his side. 

As in Axel and Walburg he had pourtrayed the constancy, «o 
in his " Hagbarth and Sigiia,” written some years afterwards, he 
has depicted witli wonderful force aud beauty the omnipotence of 
a youthful passion. The whole interest of the play depends on 
the position of Signa, who falls in love with Hagbarth, who had 
slain her brother Alf in single combat. In its general bearings 
therefore her situation is analogoirs to that of Chimene, in 'l%e 
■Cid. But how differently are these characters treated by the 
French and by the Danish poet! On the French stage love is 
nothing more than a convenient means of complicating a plot, by 
its collision with other feelings, and the supposed license which 
it affords to sudden and violent revolutions of feeling— a conve- 
nient principle for illustrating the conflict of duties. '' The 
father softens,” says the Governor of Tilbury, in the Critic, “ but 
the Governor is. fixed:” and so in the French drama, though the 
woman begins ‘tq^ soften, the daughter only becomes the more 
obdurate. These things are differently managed in the drama of 
the Jffortb: there love is viewed not as a weakness, but as a 
^ivine, irresistible sentiment, which it is equally vain and criminal 
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to resist, and whicli, when it has once penetrated, indelibly 
colours with its golden hues the founlaiii of existence. U is no 
longer a mere disturbing force, crossing the path of oUicr duties 
like a comet and disturbing them in their courses, but a calm, 
celestial luminary, which in its irresistible round draws all minor 
objects within its orbit, and round which they are contented 
thenceforward to perform their humbler revolutions. 

In this latter, and certainly more elevated and poetical form, 
has the passion been treated by Oehlenschlager in this play, 
which, though by no means oneoniis best, and far inferior in the 
conclusion to the commencement, must — from the deep feeling 
with which it is imbued, the unhesitating, indestructible attach- 
ment which it pourtrays, and the many passages of lyrical sweet- 
ness with which its scenes are interspersed, like Romeo and 
Juliet always have a charm for the young and enthusiastic 
reader. The prejudice which we should otherwise feel against 
the character of Signa, w'hen, like Polyxena, her hand “ Ireinbles 
in his who slew her brother,” is artfully softened by the previous 
representation of Alf’s character; — a melancholy dreamer, a- 
weary-of-lhc-world, and anxious to rejoin the object of a youth- 
ful passion, who had died before him; so that when the visionary 
falls at last beneath the sword of Hagbarth, and enters on that 
eternity which had so long been the subject of his thoughts, we 
feci us if by that event he was indeed released from an irksome 
iinprisomnent — as if the door of some friendly palace had sud- 
denly been opened to one who had long been lingering on the 
steps, and gazing wistfully on the treasures within through its 
chinks and crevices. 

The following short monologue follows the scene where Signa 
has forgiven and bidden adieu to Hagbarth, who has been driven 
from Zealand by her mother, never to return under pain of 
death : — 

Signa f coining slowli/ back J. 

He is not here. ’Twas but iny mother chiding. 

The echo of his oars grows less and less ; 

So flies the stag unto his forest hiding, 

Scared by the hunters in bis loneliness. 

Night comes : the moon grows bright above the sea, 

'I'be birds of eve their mournful descant pour, 

Twas here, they sing, he bade farewell to me. 

And never, never, will 1 see him more ! 

I took the fatal garland from my bead, ^ * 

To give it to him ere he sailed for ever ; 

It would not be — my mother’s frown forbade. 

But that w'hich once was loved is hated never. 
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Yet will I part wliut love had Joined together ; 

As from this wreath, the last my hands shall bind, 

I pluck the rose leaves, one by one, to wither, 

I fling my fond hopes loose upon the wind.” 

In Paris, where these tragedies were composed, OehlenschlUgcr 
had an opportunity of becoming better acquainted with one wiio 
at a later period became his most determined enemy — the vain, 
witty, clever, but vaccillating, Baggesen ; as well as with Madame 
de Staiil and Benjamin Constant. After a short tour through 
Swit2erhuid, he went, by invitation, to visit Madame dc Stael at 
Coppet, with whom Constant and Augustus Wm. Schlegel were 
then residing. No very cordial union appears ever to have taken 
place between Schlegel and the Danish poet. The former 
thought the Dane too opinionated, too little disposed to adopt 
those views in criticism which he himself and his sect advocated ; 
the latter thought the critic and philosopher too much attached 
to the aristocracy and the hierarchy, too exclusive and exigeani 
for his tastes. Schlegel read over Oehlenschlager’s w'orks and 
assisted him in his German translations of them, but with a 
cautious abstinence from any remarks on their literary merits 
or demerits. With Madame dc Staiil he found himself more at 
home. To her kindness, her talent, her enthusiasm, her de<'p 
and sincere love of truth, her contempt for meanness or artifice 
either in literature or in life, he does ample justice ; making 
only some deduction for her vanity and her undisguised want 
of sympathy with the calm, the simple and the profound. If, 
however, Madame de Stael erred on the score of vanity — if a 
mote could bo pointed out in her eye, it must be admitted that 
there was occasionally an absolute beam in that of her critic, whose 
conduct was really now and then perfectly ludicrous. Among 
other visitors, for instance, at this general literary meeting-house 
was Zacharias Werner. OehlenschlUgcr liad read his Sons of the 
ValUy and his Consecration of Strength; but with some feeling 
of admiration for the occasional flashes of genius whicli in these 
tragic extravaganzas broke through the “ blanket of the night,” 
he had an insurmountable and well-founded dislike to his mystical 
aesthetics, his violent contrasts and transitions, and the inexplica- 
ble principles of composition which he had lattqrly adopted and 
advocated. All this, on the contrary, was just the thing likely 
to captivate Madame dc Stael, ever anxious for originality even 
when it was but a transition from bad to worse, and shaping, by 
the aid of her 'o\^n fertile and brilliant imagination, a vast and 
magnificent outline, out of those misty and pbjectless fragments, 
' whiqb were strewed about with a certain imposing and colossal 
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vastncss in the works of Werner and his brethren. • She accord- 
ingly expressed enthusiastic admiration of his Altila, which he 
one day read aloud to the party at Coppet. A feeling of 
jealousy at the admiration so warmly expressed was probably 
awakened in Oehlenschlager’s mind, which was increased by 
an incident which shortly afterwards occurred. The poets were 
walking one day together on the Geneva road, when Oehlcn- 
schliiger communicated to Werner the plan of a new tragedy he 
was then contemplating on the subject of the life and (tradi- 
tional) death of Correggio, and iu return begged to know the 
nature of the new “ Mystery,” on which he understood the 
visionary was engaged. ** Excuse me,” said Werner, I have 
sometimes communicated my plans to people beforehand, and 
somehow or other they always found their way into the news- 
papers.” Madame de Stael, coming up shortly afterwards, asked 
what they were talking of. ** I am scolding Werner,” said 
Oehlenschlagcr, “ because although 1 have told him the plan 
of my tragedy, he is making a mystery of his. Is it not too bad ?” 
Ah!” said Madame, gravely, “ C’est une autre chose; voiis avez 
fmoin de vous former ” — 

“ Without answering her,” says Ochleuschlager, I turned my back 
and left her. She waited, expecting me to return ; but as 1 did not 
make my appearance, she sent a servant to inquire tor me. I told her 
I was packing my trunks in order to depart. She then came to me in 
the kindest m.'uiner, and begged me to remain and not to be angry. 
' You know,’ said she, ‘ how much I esteem you ; 1 prize Werner on 
account of his poems, but you on your own account.' I assured her 
that her friendship did me honour, and that if 1 were nothing more 
than a promising youth, as she seemed to think, that would be enough ; 
but that 1 had written as long and as much as Werner ; that I did not 
think 1 had any thing to learn from him; for though he possessed 
genius and goodness of heart, be wanted good taste entirely, and if he 
went on as he was doing, would soon want good sense also : that I 
could not expect her to have an^ great consideration for me as a poet, 
since she was as yet acquainted with none of my works; only she might 
have deferred, till further acquaintance, the judgment she had pro- 
nounced as to my poetical deficiencies. She agreed with me, and so 
peace was concluded. Shortly afterwards she bad an opportunity of 
perusing ray Hakon Jarl and Aladdin, and then she found I had no 
need to go to school to Werner.” 

OehleiischlUger seems scarcely conscious of the childish figure 
lie cuts through this scene ; and indeed this is not the only extra- 
vagant sally of vanity in which the Scandinaviaji indulges. He 
fairly quarrelled, for instance, with the Danislh ambassador, be- 
cause he would not take his word for his own identity, without 
his passport. Leaving these follies, however, we now accont' 
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pany him on' his long-looked-for visit lo Italy. A bright sun- 
shine seen>s spread over this portion of his life ; bis .Journal 
seems to be written by one whom tlje balmy air and clear sky-'of 
the south had almost intoxicated. The sight of the Alps, he 
says, exceeded all the visions of them, which his imagination had 
formed. In Parma he visited the frescos of Correggio in the 
churches of St. Joseph and St. .Tohn. — 

“ As I was gazing at the cupola,” says he, “ through ray spectacles, the 
church gradually filled with persons, who placed themselves on their 
knees about me, and began to pray with fervour. As I wished to give 
no offence, and at the same time thought it would be a piece of affecta- 
tion to kneel, I placed myself in a comer, and silently commenced my own 
devotions. I find my prayer written in my Journal, among long-winded 
criticisms on art, in these terms : ' O God, open and purify my heart, 
to recognize thy greatness, goodness and beauty, in the works of nature 
and of man. Preserve roy country, my king, my love, my friends. Jjct 
me not die in a foreign countiy, but return to my home in peace. 
Give me cheerfulness and courage to pursue my path along this fair 
earth, without hating or despising my neighbour, nor weakly yielding 
against iny own conscience to the prejudices of the world. Let me be 
a good poet j thou hast formed iny mind for art j it is the telescope 
through which 1 acquire a nearer intercourse with thy perfections. Let 
me live in my works like this good Correggio, that when 1 am dead 
many a young heart may yet be cheered by my poetical pictures.' 8ucli 
was the prayer, neither altered nor improved, which I uttered beneath 
the cupola of Correggio : the idea of writing a play on the subject of 
his life — an idea which I had already entertaiuetl in Paris, again 
occurred to my mind j and in Modena, when I saw the little fresco 
painting over the chiiuncy-piece in the JJucal palace, which had been 
executed in his seventeenth year, it was finally resolved on.” 

The intention was shortly afterwards carried into effect in a 
play of no ordinary originality and beauty, though based on the 
simplest and most tranquil elements, in which southern imagery 
and southern feelings, the pure inspiration of art and the even 
tenor of a domestic and innocent life, have been caught by the 
poet, with the same distinctness and grace with which he had 
already depicted the stern scenery and sterner passions, the war- 
like heroes and tumultuous life of Scandinavian antiquity. 
Taking Vasari’s (somewhat apocryphal) account of his death as 
the ground-work, he has delineated with perfect success, and in a 
style of which the plainness moves us more than eloquence,” 
the hopes, visions, and disappuintiiients ; the fears from without, 
the fightings wifiiit;, as despondency or renewed elasticity of mind 
-obtain the ascendency — the chequered life and melancholy death 
t^-thlit great artist. Correggio is represented by Oehlenschlager 
' quiet, gentle, talented being, but of a weak bodily frame, 
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easily depressed for a moment by censure, as easily restored to 
cheerfulness by the voice of cucouragenient : not yet conscious of 
the* full extent of bis own talent, but feeling that nature has 
formed him either to be an artist- or nothing else; and clinging to 
art through good report an«l bad; — calmly, and at a distance from 
the courts of princes, pursuing in his own village his beloved oc- 
cupation, and devoting his hard-earned gains to the support of 
ail amiable wife and child. Jn contrast with Correggio, a timid 
shrinking child of genius, stands the bold impetuous hnsty-tcin- 
pered M ichael Angelo ; blasting for a time, by a rash sneer uttered 
ill anger, all tlu! visions of hope with which the modest Correggio 
had been cheering his village solitude; while between both, and 
linking together these distant extremes, is placed the calmer, kinder, 
more practical and common-sense character of Julio Komaiio, 
alive to all excellence, however dissimilar to bis own, acknow- 
ledging with the candour of true genius the superiority of 
another, and by his consolations raising up anew those hopes 
which the sarcastic tongue of Michael hail so rudely scattered 
to tile wind. Correggio himself is exhibited also in his domestic 
relations as a fond husband and father, cheered by these blessings 
in Ills humble home, though assailed from without by the envious 
perseeiiiioiis of Ottavio, who entertains a criminal passion for his 
M ife, and Battista, the meaner instrument of his master’s plans. 
He is cxhibiteil under all the difterenl moods, of which a mind .so 
gentle is capable, now almost worn out by petty vexations, now 
ronsoleil by some heavenly dream, or rapt into extacy even while 
heinliiig with fatigue and bodily suft'ering under the load of copper 
ill which his painting is paid for, by the tints of a rainbow or the 
gloiies of the evening sun; aud at last, like that setting luminary, 
expiring tranquilly in the arms of his son, just as the gratitude 
and palroiiage of his countrymen, on whom his productions hail 
shed a new lustre, are beginning ' to show themselves in the dis- 
tance, like some lingering messenger arriving loo late to save the 
victim, but in time to place the wreath of martyrdom on the 
brows of the dead. 

Tlu; piece to which Correggio bears most analogy is the I'asso 
of Goethe, which is to poetry what this tragic Idyll is to paint- 
ing. But the natural, kind-hearted, simple, and modest Correg- 
gio justly excites a warmer interest than the more fiery, self-willed, 
and .somewhat self-conceited being whom Goethe has delineated. 
Correggio’s misfortunes arc not owing to himself — he fights up 
against his fate, silently indeed, yet gallantly nor could he act 
otherwise thail lie does, without meanness or guilt. But Tasso’s 
misfortunes arise from a morbid sensibility to all that coticeros 
himself, and ait incapacity to comprehend, o'r' a determination Wi 
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disregard the*rulcs of society and tlic salutary influence of custom. 
The bridge which spans the stream of life is wide enough for 
him and others too, could he only be persuaded to think and 
to walk peaceably across; but. to his jaundiced eye it seems 
narrow as that sharp-edged scythe blade which the Koran re- 
presents as the passage into Paradise ; all the world seems to be 
in a conspiracy to push him into the stream, and so, giddy and 
despairing, he plunges voluntarily down. Correggio has as 
narrow, as rough a path to pursue; tlic shocks he encounters 
in his pilgrimage are real, not imaginary; poverty, with its icy 
hand, pushes him on one side, treachery spreads its trap-doors 
and pit-falls on the other; but he grasps his staff firmly, plants 
his foot with caution, and moves on uncomplaining and un- 
daunted. The pity we feel for Tasso, as painted by Goethe, 
strong as it is, is akin to contempt — our sympathy with Correggio 
is blended with admiration.* 

We pass rapidly over the remainder of his stay in Italy, which 
was distinguished in particular by one incident of a more adven- 
turous nature than is generally met with in a poet's, biography, 
namely, his falling into the river at Tivoli immediately above the 
cataract, and very narrowly escaping being hurried over into the 
abyss. The poet, who had now been separated from his coun- 
try, his friends and his intended bride, for five years and upwards, 
naturally began to feel some symptoms of homc-sickness. The 
sight of the Alps on his homeward journey was now as delightful 
to him as it had been on his entrance into Italy, though from 
another cause. As he approaches the Simplon, he writes ns if 
his spirits rose with every step of his progress. 

Once more among the old gigantic hills 
With vapours clouded o’er ; 

The vales of Lombardy grow dim behind, 

The rocks .ascend before.* 

Tliey beckon me, the giants, from afar. 

They wingfey footsteps on j 

Their helms of ice, their plumage of the pine. 

Their cuirasses of stone. 

My heart beats high, my breath comes freer forth — 

Why should my heart be sore ? 

1 hear the eagle and the vulture’s cry. 

The nightingale’s no more. 

Where is the laurel, where the myrtle’s blossom? — 

Bleak is the path around : 

WhcQe from the thicket comes the ring-dove’s cooing ? 
Hoarse is the torrent’s sound. 


copious extracts from Uiis Drama, translated witii admirable closeness and 
' iSlyedom, wc refer bur readers to Blatikwood’$ Magcmne, vol.8. 
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Vcl should I grieve? when from my loaded bosom 
A weight appears to flow : 

Methinks the Muse& come to call me home 
From yonder rocks of snow. 

I know not how — but in yon land of roses 
My heart was heavy still, 

I startled at the warbling nightingale. 

The Zephyr on the hill. 

They said, the stars shone with a softer gleam — 

It seemed not so to me ! 

In vain a scene of beauty beamed around. 

My thoughts were o’er the sea.** 

Ill his passage through Germany his only anxiety was to revisit 
Goethe. Unfortunately he had but two days to spare for Weimar, 
and those who wish to meet Goethe in his best mood must occa- 
sionally w'ait a little, as seamen do f(^ a fair wind. Ochlen- 
sclifuger^s account of the last interview, though somewhat long, is 
so interesting, and to those wdio have felt how often old friend- 
ships are broken, and serious misunderstandings caused, by triilcs, 
so touching, that we cannot forbear extracting it. 

I had dedicated to him my Aladdin, had sent him a German copy 
of my IJiikoii Jarl and Palnatokc, with an affectionate letter, and I now 
expected a paternal reception, such as a scholar would anticipate from a 
master. Goethe received me courteously, but coldly, and almost like a 
stranger. Had subsequent events, then, extinguished in his mind the 
recollection of happy hours spent together, which in mine remained so 
dearly cherished, so incapable of being forgotten ? Or were these recol- 
lect ions slumbering only, and peradveuture might be awakened? Was 
I too impatient, that the son did not at once find the father he bad ex- 
]icctcd ? I know not. In truth, 1 could not suppress the pain I felt — 
but 1 tliought that if 1 could be allowed to read my Correggio to him, 
onr old communion and fellowship would revive. Matters, however, it 
seeins, were otherwise arranged. When I told him, through Rieincr, 
that 1 had written a new tragedy, which I wished to read to him, he sent 
me word that I might send him the manuscript, and he would read it him- 
self. 1 told him he could not read it, as 1 had only a very ill written 
copy in my possession, full of corrections and interlineations. Such as it 
was, however, 1 gave it toRiemcr. He brought it back to me, and told 
me that Goethe in fact found be could not read it; but that when 
I printed it, be would do so. This pained me, but 1 endeavoured to 
preserve my firmness and good humour. Goethe twice asked me po- 
litely to dinner, and there I was bold and satirical, because 1 found it 
impossible to be open-hearted and simple. Among other things I re- 
cited some epigrams, which I have never printed, on 'some celebrated 
w’^riters. Goethe said to me good-humouredly, ‘ This'is not your field — 
he who can make wine should not make vinegar.’ ^ And have you then,' 
I answered, ^madc no vinegar in your time?’ ‘The devil!’ said Goeth^ 
suppose I have, does that make it ngAt to do soV ‘No,’ rejoined 
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‘ but wherever wine is made^ some grapes will fall off wliicb will not do 
for wine, though they make excellent vinegar, and vinegar is a good an- 
tidote against coiTuption.’ 

Could we have had time only to become acquainted with each other 
agaiii) all would have gone well, and Goethe would have allowed riic to 
read my play to him. But unfor 44 mately my departure could not be put 
off, and we took a cold farewell of each other. It grieved me however 
to the soul^ for there was not a being in the world that I loved and 
honoured more than Goethe, and now we were parting, perhaps never 
again to meet iu life. The horses had been ordered at 5 o’clock the 
next morning* It was now half-past eleven at night; I sat melancholy 
in my room, leaning my head upon my hand; the tears standing in my 
eye. All at once an irresistible longing came over me to press my old 
friend once more to my heart ; though tjie pride of mortified feeling 
contended with it in my heart, and pleaded that 1 ought not to. present 
myself to him in an attitude of humiliation* 

ran to Goethe’s house, in which there was still light; went to 
lliemer in his room and said, ^My dear friend, can I nut speak to 
Goethe for a moment* I would willingly bid him farewell once more*’ 
lliemer was surprized, hut seeing my agitation, and knowing its source, 
he answered, * I will tell him; I will sec whether he is still up.’ He 
returned and told me to go in, while he himself took his leave. There 
stood the creator of Gotz of Berlichingen, and Herman and Dorotlica, iji 
his night gown, winding up his watch before going to bed. IV'hen he 
saw me he said to me kindly, ^ Ahl friend, you come like Nicodeuius.* 
' Will the privy councillor,’ said I, * permit me to bid a last farewell to 
the poet Goethe ‘Now then,’ replied he with affection, ‘farewell, 
my child.' * No more, no more,’ said 1, deeply moved, and hastily left 
the room. For twenty years now I have not seen Goethe nor Aviltteii to 
him, but I have named my eldest son after him; I have repeatedly road 
through and lectured upon his noble productions; liis picture hangs in my 
room : I love . him, and am convinced, that if fate should once more 
bring me into bis neighbourhood, 1 should still find in him the old 
paternal friend* I know also that he has always sp6ken with kiiidncs:> 
of me.” 

The poet’s marriage, so long delayed by his waiideriugs, im- 
mediately followed bis return. He read his Correggio with uiiich 
approbation in the Royal Cabinet, and was shortly afterwards 
named professor extraordinary of iEstheties in the Univeisity. 
Over the remaining part of his life we nuist pass hastily. He de- 
livered public and private lectures on poetical literature during 
the winters at Copenhagen, while his leisure was completely filled 
up by assiduous and varied composition. In 1815 lie was made 
by the king a knight of Dannebrog. In 1817 be made another 
tour through Gfcrinany, reviving old acquaintances, and making 
new, and iu 1827 he was elected ordinary professor and assessor 
injlbe Consistory. 

fSafo the controversial discussions into which Oehlcnschlager 
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was plunged by the literary attacks of Baggesen, Grpndtvig, and 
Heiberg, which were carried on with singular aspcrliy, we have 
no wish to enter. Suffice it to say, that these quarrels of authors 
were carried on much in the same spirit as tliat between the two 
graiuniarians, one of whom wished that God might confound the 
other for his tlieory of impersonal verbs. Baggesen, the greatest 
of his assailants, is dead, and w'c need not, as Oehlcnschlager 
himself says with feeling, plant nettles about his grave. 

We can afiord but a very summary glance at^ the other numer- 
ous compositions of a later date, by which Ochlenschlagcr lias 
supported, though he has not added to his fame. Ilis lyric 
poems in general are distinguished by force and simplicity of ex- 
pression, a simplicity, in fact, which sometimes degenerates into 
•common or prosaic lines; and almost always by a natural and 
unexaggerated vein of feeling. Of his operas and comic pieces, 
which form a largo proportion of his writings, we cannot say so 
jnuch ; his humour is not striking, nor his dialogue brilliant ; nor 
are his plots arranged with much art or dramatic eftect. Some 
of them, however, undoubtedly contain passages of fine poetry. 
In hifi Ludlaiu’s Hohlc, (Ludlam’s Cave,) a dramatic tale, which 
looks like a semi-comic parody on Grillparzer^s j^uccstress, por- 
tions of great beauty are lavished upon a merely childish and iii- 
tiactable ground-work. The follow'iiig lines are descriptive of 
tlu' force and instantaneous effect of outward impressions on the 
feelings and belief of the strongest minds 

Man is a child, and lu the bonds of sense 
Do all his thoughts and feelings fettered lie : 

Sunshine without makes sunshine too within; — 

AValks he by rosy beds and fountains by. 

Falls there a cooling May shower on the leaves, 

Or smiles some young and fair enchantress nigh, — 

He thinks no more of graves and ghostly fears. 

And life like one eternal dawn appears, 
lint let the bright and joyous season flee. 

And cold and darkness in his chambers be, 

And he stand lonely in the dreary hall. 

When on the crucifix the moonbeams fall. 

Or the stars glimmer through the wintry skies. 

Then in his heart the ancient terrors rise; — 

The cheerful world of sense at once seems gone. 

The world invisible remains alone; 

Nature, no more in flowery wreaths arrayed. 

Glares on him with the eye-balls of the d^icl. 

Till even eternity seems wrapt in gloomy ' 

More dismal than the terrors of the tomb !’* 

Erich and Adef' is a tragedy founded on the quarrels of tvi^ 
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royal brothers, the Cain and Abel of Denmark. • It is not with- 
out force, and some of the situations indeed are remarkably 
striking, particularly that where Krich trusts himself alone in the 
castle of his fratricidal brother, and reveals himself to him ; but 
the plot on the whole is inartificial, the character of Lauge, the 
instrument of evil, is disgusting, and that of Sophia, the heroine, 
light and uninteresting. 

" Hugo von Rheinberg” is perhaps of a still more unpleasing 
character. It is the portrait of a heartless licentious infidel, of 
the middle ages, who to further an adulterous passion, basely 
murders the husband of his mistress, and in attempting to poison 
his own wife, inflicts death by mistake on the guilty object of his 
criminal attachment. Some characteristic sketches it contains, 
such as those of the fierce old warrior, Rupert, a genuine speci- 
men of the gentleman-savage of those days, and his son Maurice, 
a perfect contrast to his father, who having studied in Provence, 
has brought back, to his paternal mansion on the Rhine, all the 
light fopperies of the gaya ciencia, and moves to the death which 
he receives from the iron-hearted Hugo with the same light heart 
and careless step with which he w'ould have couched his lance in 
a tournament at Toulouse. 

“ Starkoddir” is another of those pictures of the heroic times of 
Scandinavia, in which Oehleuschlagcr’s genius so much delights 
to revel; but without the advantage of so interesting a plot as 
cither Hakon Jarl or Axel and Walburg. Charles the Great, 
which appeared lately in one of the German Aunuals, is decidedly 
inferior to many of his earlier productions. 

Of his novels we have nothing to say. Some of them arc re- 
spectable; some very indifferent, none of any striking excellence. 
Non omnia possumus. And it may be some consolation to 
Ochleuschlager to recollect, that our own great novelist has 
hardly been more successful in the drama than Ochienschlager 
himself in the department of novel writing. Tragedy is clearly 
his true field ; in that he has already gained for himself a Eu- 
ropean reputation, and by his good taste . and good sense he has 
given a healthy, original, and, wc trust, permanent tone to the 
literature of his country. 
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It is in these times a prevalent remark, tliat the people of this 
country take but a slight interest in foreign affairs. Even in par- 
liament, and especially in the House of Commons, discussions 
of our policy in regard to foreign nations are languidly conducted, 
aud left to a fe^ speakers. They cannot, by any eloquence or 
management, be raised into interesting debates, or produce influ- 
ential divisions. During the last session, nothing could be made 
pf Portugal or of Greece; although Portugal had recently 
afforded topics for the oratory of Canning, and flie affairs of 
Greece involved a personal question. . The French Revolution, 
indeed, of last July, did excite univeirsa! attention, as a curious 
and interesting spectacle, and an event likely to influence, by way 
of example, the domestic politics of England — a fearful topic, 
upon which we have elsewhere enlarged. 

Judging from the debates of former parliaments, and from 
those. slight and ephemeral publications which are said ^\best to 
show the bent and genius of the age,” we should say that this 
indifference to foreign affairs has greatly increased in England 
almost within our own memory. Let us not be deemed fanciful 
or paradoxical when we ascribe it, in some measure, to tlie aug- 
mented intelligence of the people, a cause which appears to us 
to operate in two vaiious ways. In the first place, the improved 
education of our youth and the extended studies of our grown 
men have been directed rather to science than to history. What- 
ever may have been said of tile decline of science in the higher 
branches, what we have has been widely diffused; and treatises on 
chemistry, geology, mechanics, or political economy, take the 
place which was occupied by books of history. 

Jiut the diffusion of intelligence has also taught the people to 
look more sharply into their own concerns, and to reason upon 
politics by the light of their own understandings, and the result 
of their own observation. They do not always reason correctly; 
they often neglect remoter causes, or judge too flippantly of 
apparent effects. But, well or ill, they judge for themselves, and 
judge therefore according to what they sec and feel. No political 
upholsterer could now be induced by the speech of any parlia- 
ment man, or' a pamphlet authenticated by " a person of honour,” 
to care whether Silesia were assigned to Austria or to Prussia. 
He looks to the amount of his taxes, and the j^rices at which he 
buys or sells; or* to the public expenditure, and the list of 
sions; he is as unwilling, as he is unable, to discuss the refutlik 
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tendency wbicli any proceeding between two foreign states has to 
involve this country in a war. This indiffcieiicc, arising fiom the 
distance and indislinctness of the danger, is not confined to the 
people, but extends to their representatives in the House of 
Coinknons. It is less apparent among the peers; whose names 
are in tnoie instances connected with the history of JElurope, and 
Mdbose leisure is greater for historical* researches. 

It is not for our present purpose to inquire, whether this dis- 
regard of occurrences on the continent is excessive and dangeious. 
One ill cfi'cct it certainly produces; it puts it in the power of any 
man professing to be a teacher of foreign politics, or wishing 
to foiwaid an object of party, to inculcate a popular error; and 
it gives prevalence to misrepresentations, which an attentive con- 
sideration of facts would readily detect. 

We dedicate this article to an examination of some positions 
affecting our foreign policy, which have been repeated, again and 
again, in parliament and out of parliament, if without serious 
contradiction, so also without justifying evidence. 

The woik which we have placed at the head of oiir aiticlo, 
was published at Paris towards the conclusion of the icign oi 
Chailes X., by W . de Plassan. This writer had been in the 
Foreign Office at Paiis before the Revolution, and emigiated in 
1791, but was subsequently Historiographer of Foieign i\fiaiis 
under Bonaparte, and was attached toTalleyiand at theCongioss 
of Vienna. He has evidently a pei feet know ledge of his subjet t. 
This work contains the most complete histoiy ot the pioeeednigs 
of the Congress which has appeared eithei in Fianec or Fnglaud. 
Except from the speeches of Eord Castlereagh, we have hitheito 
known but little of the detailed progress of the complicated dis- 
cussions, and the woi kings of the conflicting inteitsts, which 
occupied the European powers after the downfal of Bunapuitc. 
By M. de Flassau, as it appears to us, they aie faiily given. 
His Work is chiefly uairative, with peihaps less of intoilocutoiy 
remark than is usual with a Frenchman. He is avowedly a 
Royalist: and has an evident disposition. to appiove; and it is 
pleasing to observe the ample justice w'hich this French writer 
does to tlie disinterested policy of England. 

But as our view is not confined to the Congress of Vienna, we 
shall give no analysis of M. de Flassan’s work; though we shall 
largely avail out selves of it, in endeavouring to deliver the Foreign 
Policy of England from the misrepresentations to which it has 
beM exposed. ^ 

,lt is not uufrcquently asserted, without leply, that Mr. Pitt 
^^menced aud'Continued war for the restoration of the Bour- 
wjfWrt; — and that during the continuance of tliat war, England 
l^spoused the cause of the despots against their people. 
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Farther, it is said, that at the peace of 1814, and in the arrange- 
ments of the Congress of Vienna, the same so called illiberal 
policy was adopted and extended, with the connivance and parti- 
cipation of England, represented by Lord Castlereagh; — and that 
England was a party, assisting if not contracting, to a league, of 
sovereigns for the repression of liberal and popular institutions, 
under the name of die Holy Alliance ; — that Mr. Canning, when 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, disconnected England from this 
alliance, and gave her powerful support to the cause of liberty in 
Europe; — that the Duke of Wellington and Lord Aberdeen re- 
turned to the illiberal policy of Lord Castlerea^. 

It is added, that, by this change of policy, England has lost 
the influence which, under Mr. Canning, she possessed upon the 
continent ; — and it has even been asserted, that the late i^minis- 
tration professed the principle of interference in the afiairs of 
foreign states, — while the present Cabinet have avowed tlieir 
intention to pursue the opposite policy, of non-intervention. 

If these positions do not follow, easily and smoothly, one from 
another; if even some of them are with difficulty reconciled to 
others, the fault is not with us. We must deal with them as we 
find them. 

The statement regarding Mr. Pitt’s policy is of no great im- 
portance, in reference to any practical question, or to any exist- 
ing statesman. It was used by the Whigs in flieir character of 
followers of Mr. Fox, when contrasting his system with (hat of 
his livul. Mr. Piti w'as for despotism and the Bourbons; Mr. 
Fox for freedom and the people. Mr. Pitt would interfere in the 
form of foreign government; Mr.'Fox would leave each nation 
to choose its own government. Interference, the principle of 
the Tories; non-interference, the watch- word of the Whigs. 

How consistently this representation of the politics of their 
sect is adduced by tliose who did or do compose the Whig party, 
uc shall hereafter afford the means of judging. It is enough for 
us now, that whatever may have been the policy of Mr. Fox, 
that which they ascribe to his rival was neither avowed nor pur- 
sued by Mr. Pitt. On the contrary, it was by that division of 
the Whigs, which joined him at the commenf^ment of the war 
of 1 793, that he was vehemently, but vainly, urged to make the 
restoration of the Bourbons an object of die war; to this day, 
the disciples of Burke and Windham impute to him as a fault 
tire di^egard of that advice; and some, we believe, of his most 
ancient colleagues were at least inclined to its' Adoption. Mr. 
Pitt was in the Mght. If this great statesman has been justly 
called a minister of expedients, the appellation can only he 
tified by the variety of means whereby, under varying citculb''* 

p 9, 
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&ta>iceSj he pui'sucd his object. lie neither varied his object, nor 
changed his principle. The deposition of the Bourbons was not 
the justifying cause, nor could their restoration be the justifiable 
purpose, of the war. And no consideration of the advantage to 
derived from the zealous co-operation of the French Roy- 
alists, or their foreign abettors, could induce Mr. Pitt to assert 
as a principle of England’s policy, that which had not truly been 
his motive, and which was at variance with his political creed. 

But a charge less obsolete, and more plausibly bearing upon 
recent times, is this,— -that duiing the prdgress of the revolution- 
ary war we espoused the cause of the despots against the people, 
and supported old and rotten governments, where there was a 
necessity as well as a desire for renovation. This position, 
brought as a charge, is equally unjust with the first. It is no 
doubt true, that, partly owing to the natuie of the weapons wielded 
against us, from the fraternizing decree of 1792, to the attempt 
to revolutionize Sgypt ; and again, iu the second part of the war, 
to the usurpations in Spain and Portugal, our measures did 
sometimes assume the character of a defence of ancient institu- 
tions. The revolutionary government of France began by 
exciting revolts in every country, 'as it were from the meie 
abstract love of revolution; they soon made it the means of 
extending their own power and territory. In the cailici peiiods 
of the war, 'and before this aggrandizement had become moie 
decidedly and assuredly the object of our enemy, the discontouled 
"in this country Were too well disposed to co-opci ate with the 
revolutionists of France. Thus, the foieign war, and the mea- 
sures necessary for repressing sedition at home, became inse- 
parably connected ; and it was a legitimate and strictly English 
object to prevent the extension of the revolutionaiy piineiple. 
The ,re-restablishmcnt of the ancient dynasty was oni' ob\ious 
mel^d of destroying the hostile and dangerous go\oiument; 
an<l,'Sbf this reason, encouragement was oiFered to its snppoiteis 
in France;* and it was more than oucc avowed as a desirable, 
never as an essential, object of our wishes.f Our successive 
allies in tliese contests were, naturally, the heads of the great 
monarchies. Thet/, moreover, or some of them, had entered 
into the War with the avowed purpose of crushing the revolution ; 

, but it was enough for us to obtain their co-operation, without 
examining its origin^ To inquire after abuses in ^eic national 
institutions, or to ask whether these sovereigns administered 
gently their great autliority, would have been equally aSSurd* and 
inconsistent with the objects of the alliance. 

f Seethe Kfog’s declaration, 29tli October, 1793. Pari. Hist, xxx* 1037. 
t Mrd OrcttVllle'a letter to M.Taliejrand, 4th January, 1800. Pari. Ilibt.xxxiv. 1198. 
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^uriug the progress of the contest, Us character ‘underwent a 
l^reat change. France acquired institutions, not boasting of an- 
tiquity, but imitating in all other respects those of ancient Kurope. 
The object of her ruler, now become imperial, and in form as 
'well as in truth despotic, was not to overturn thrones, but to de- 
pose kings, replacing them everywhere with princes of- a new 
dynasty, taken. lW>m his own family, or the staff of his army. 
Where the newr.government altered the constitution, the alteration 
was not always in favour of the people; some appearance of 
freedom might, perhaps, be assumed, while the power of the 
government was really more tyrannical. Doubtless, this extension 
of power was, as in the instance of the military conscription and 
the anti-commercial decrees, used for the efficient conduct of the 
war; but one consequence was, especially in regard to commerce, 
that the interests of the English govern'meht and people became 
connected with those of the peopK of many foreign countries, in 
opposition to the interests, or at least to the adopted policy, of 
their rulers. In Holland and in Germany this was eminently true. 

In one instance, even while Mr. Pitt yet lived, our government 
found it politic to encourage a revolt. Spain had been forced by 
France into the war. Tliere appeared in her Ainerican colonies a 
disposition, since completely manifested, to throw off her yoke. 
It was entirely condstent witli Mr. Pitt’s English policy to encou- 
rage, and assist the colonies, in order at. once to weaken our 
enemy, Spain, and to raise up nations in the western world with 
whom England might have a friendly and commercial intercourse. 

Not long after this, Spain herself rose against the king whom 
France had placed upon the throne of Philip V. England.ffew 
to her assistance, and ensured- her success. There have been 
strange misapprehensions of the nature of this contest. England 
was, no doubt, in the situation of abetdng a revolt aguinst an , 
.existing government; but the object of the contest was, not to 
establish more liberal institutions, but to restore an hereditary ; 
.monarch; not because he was hereditary, but because his rival 
was the friend of France, and the battle of Spain aga;nst France 
was fought under his banner, Ferdinand .'was an arbitrary and 
bigoted prince, and the priests were among his most zealous ad- 
vocates. Those who fought for him were not in general attached 
to new or, liberal' institutions. There was in;Somp Spaniards a 
disposiUon^pf very slow growth to freedom and reform ; but 
were no^fhe Spaniards who chiefly co-^erated with England, 
ajilt-le^were they the men who restored Ferdiitand to his throne. 
The circumstances of the war made Ferdin'and our ally, despots 
and bigot' ds he ^was; not because he,Waa a' despot anj^^u 
nay, not even because" he was legitimate’ and hereditary, 
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cause Ilia alliance furnished the most efficient means of opposing- 
and overcoming the despot of France. 

Circumstances partly similar, but greatly strengthened by an old 
and intimate alliance with the House of Braganza, connected us in 
Portugal also with ancient and legitimate monarchy. 

Of the powers of Furopc, of those even which had in the out- 
set been the most vehemently opposed to innovation, some had 
become connected with the new dynasties, and all bad at different 

J >eriods withdrawn themselves, in some instances only for a time, 
rom the general coalition. England herself, when the revolu- 
tionary principle was no longer in action, and when slie was no 
longer under engagements to allies, had made peace with the new 
go-vemment of France. ' The w'ar when renewed assumed the 
character of resistance to aggression and aggrandizement, unsup- 
ported by the weapons of democracy. By degrees, all the princi- 
pal and some of the seconds^ powers became leuguod with Eng- 
land against the too powerful sovereign of France, liesistauce to 
France, and finally to her ambitious chief, was the common bond 
of union; yet England, to the very last, refused to adopt the 
cause of the Bourbons as her own, nor did she herein differ from 
ffie other powers. They continued, on the contrary, to treat with 
Bonaparte almost to the conclusion of the war. Nevertheless, 
the Ultimate success of the allies w’as instantly followed by the 
restoration of the exiled family, and England found, in 1814, the 
security for peace which she had contemplated in 1800, when 
Lord Grenville regarded the restoration of the ancient line of 
princes as the best and most natural pledge of its reality and 
permanence.* 

Thus, in France and in Spain, the restoration of the ancient 
and legitimate house of Bourbon was consequent upon the efforts 
and couneils of the other ancient and legitimate monarchs. 
HenCe the principle of legitimacy and hereditary succession de- 
fived additional support, and ancient institutions came again into 
fashion, '' The spirit of innovation had desolated the fields, de- 
stroyed the commerce, thinned the population, and -overturned the 
altars and the thrones of Europe. It was natural that those who 
bad at last mastered this mighty power, and annihilated its cre- 
ations, should cling fondly and firmly to the institutions which 
survived j and that those princes, who were to receive back the 
Wl^OMes which had been torn from them, should adopt, as the 
leading principle of their settlement, restoration of all that had 
bee|^ unchanged ^nd unreformed. 

In sdine countries, and principally in France, the relative 

note to falleyand of 4th Jaatiwy, 1800. Pari. Hbt. vol. xuir, p, 1198. 
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power of the people was much too great to allow this principle to 
operate; but the very prevalence of the newer doctrines and more 
liberal institutions in France increased in the view of other 
powers the dangers of innovation. 

fUit it is here to be remarked^ and the observation has a pecu- 
liar reference to the policy of England, that in latter times the 
ancient institutions had been overturned, not by the spirit of free- 
dom, but by die spirit of universal despotism. An attempt was 
made to unite all Europe under one commanding chief; and it 
became not only a natural object, but one perfectly justiii able, 
politic and necessary , to prevent the repetition of an attempt, so 
dangerous to the independence of nations, which had well nigh 
been accomplished by Bonaparte. 

In the settlement of Europe, under this extraordinary com- 
bination of mixed and opposing dangers, England was invited to 
assist; nor, indeed, could she avoid it without abandoning all the 
objects for which she had contended. She was not now likely to 
be affected, at least so it appeared in 1814, by the spread of re- 
volutionary principles. Those principles had lost much of the 
wildness and folly which in the French revolution almost brought 
dinCicdit on the name of freedom, and indisposed sober men to 
cltahgcs, however innocent or beneficial; and there did exist 
among the people of some of the continental states, especially in 
those of Germany, a rational desire to ameliorate their institutions, 
upon principles of which England could not disapprove without 
disavowing her own constitution. This commeudation, we be- 
lieve, is not applicable to all the states in which revolutions were 
arter\vards attempted ; but those were states in whose proceedings 
England’s interest was very remote. 

The true policy and chief object of England was to prevent the 
establishment of a government in.FuANCE which should, either 
through tlie revolutionary or the despotic principle, again endan- 
ger the peace of Europe. In minor continental ai rangements she 
had not a very near concern, though it cannot be altogether denied 
that every hereditary mouarchy has an interest in the preservation 
of hereditary right. A country like England, wherein that right 
has been sdt aside W'ith great advantage to the whole nation, 
cannot, nor can even the sovereign of that country, consistently 
assert the indefeasibility of the principle of legitimacy ; yet not 
only the monarch himself, but the people, enjoying the benefits of 
an hereditary government, may fairly disapprove, and lament fre- 
quent and inconsiderate interruptions. 

A minister of England, therefore, without feeling all llie horror 
at the name of revolution which an Austrian councillor might 
entertain, might prudently join in the desire to avoid revolptiotiwrjF 
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movements. j\nd still fuithcr, feeling it to be the duty, as Mr* 
Canning said, of an Jilnglish minister to look to the interests of 
England alone,* he might justifiably desire that the domestic 
peace of states should be at all events preserved, knowing how apt 
internal disorders arc to lead to foreign wars. 

Thus various and difficult were the considerations for England 
when she took part with the great powers of the continent in the 
settlement of Europe. 

It is important to observe that her intimate connection witli 
these great powers be^an, not with the arrangements consequent 
upon the peace, but with the operations for concluding the war. 
She had done very much, thanks to the Duke of Wellington, 
towards the dowafal of Bonaparte; but she could not have ac* 
Complished this without her allies, nor could the alliance have 
been successful without a mutual understanding among all the 
parties of its spirit and purpose, from which understanding no 
single power was afterwards at liberty to depart. 

In the previous operations, as well as in the final settlement, 
the interests of England were committed to Lord Castlereagh, of 
whom Lord John Russell tells us, in the ‘'Letter to Loul Hol- 
land on Foreign Policy,” of which a new edition was lecohtly 
published, (and to which, as embodying the charges against Lord 
Castlereagh’s system, we shall have frequent occasion to refer, in 
the subsequent part of tins article,) that, ** in the opinion of all 
impartial foreigners, he has done mbie harm by his ncgociatioiis 
than any diplomatist of the continent.” 

A foreigner at once impartial and welbinformod as to English 
aflTairs is not easily to be tound.t We, speaking as Englibliinen, 
and with reference to English interests, affirm that Lord Castle- 
reagh, placed in a situation of importance and difficulty such as 
few English ministers have filled, did, faithfully and prudently, his 
duty to England. Ftord Castlereagh was meritorious, in a de- 
gree not sufficiently known, in bringing the war to a successful 
conclusion. Among the sovereigns and commanders with whom 

he was associated, i;ome, either not possessing sufficient energy 

. ■ - 

X 

* Speech of Mr. Caontug at Pljnioulb, October, 189S. ** The end whicli 1 confess 
1 have always had In view, and winch appears to me the legitimate object of pursuit to 
a British statesman, I can describe in one word. The language of modern philosophy 
Is^^isely and diffusely benevolent; it professes the perfection of oor species, and the 
of the lo^t of all mankind. Gentiemcn, 1 hope tliat my heart beats as high 
lha general interest of humanity — ^1 hope that I have as friendly a disposittoii 
tojlNtrds other nations 'of the eartli as any one who vaunts his philanthropy most nlghly • 
hut 1 odor contented to confess that in the conduct of political affairs, the grand object of 
my contemplation is the interest of England.” 

f in Mr* Brougham's Speech of 30th April, 1833, a curious illnstration of the 
hnoronce of English f&airs and Englishmen which prevails even among the most intcU 
Frenchmen* JKrl, Deb. vol* viii. p« 153^* 
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and decision of character, or feeling too little zeal for the cause, 
wavered at important moments, when nothing but the judicious 
management of Lord Castlereagh persuaded them to move. 
Having the unbounded confidence of his king and of his col- 
leagues in the cabinet, he was enabled to speak for England, in a 
tone forcible through the character of the country, and influential 
through his own persuasiveness. We speak advisedly in saying 
that he did. important service to his counti^ and the alliance, of 
which his own generosity has intercepted and suppressed the 
praise. He has permitted transactions to be characterized as in- 
stances of blundering and heedless diplomacy, which were in 
truth' prudent, skilful, and productive of great results. He could 
not have illustrated his own merits without betraying the vacillation 
of others, and he chivalrously bore the blame which their timidity 
deserved. We believe this to be the history of the “ Russian 
Hutch Loan.” ' 

The influence which the character of Lord Castlereagh had 
upon the public events of his time, induces us to besto# upon it 
a few more words. He was a singular and remarkable man. 
He had more, and he wanted more, of the qualifications of a 
statesman and orator, than any man of equal eminence. He was 
greatly deficient in knowledge. He had not studied histoiy, and 
he had not supplied its place by abstract political science. In 
one sense he had no principles ; he had no fixed rules of conduct, 
drawn from experience, or suggested by theory. It was partly 
owing to these defects, that h'e was singularly free from preju- 
dice. He could see with precision and acuteness of observation 
the object of his present policy, and he would pursue it by all the 
means likely to be successful. , Though referred to no systematic 
rule, those means were generally successful; as his oratory, 
though neither classical nor even grammatical, was eminently ’^ 
persuasive. This power of persuasion he owed to the chivalrous 
bravery and sense of honour which belonged to him, to a nobl&;: 
courtesy of deportment,' and conciliating' suavity of manner. But .^ 
these amiable qualities wei^e accompanied by, a fixed unity of 
purpose. In parliamei%uy debate his sole view was to get the 
business done. Unless he knUw that a reply was requisite for 
carrying his measure, he would bear any taunt or misrepresenta- 
tion, the c^ always excepted of an attack upon , his personal 
honour, of which hc was tenderly jealous. * . 

In like manner, when arranging with able and wjry diplomatists ' 
the complicated affairs of Europe, ha kept siglfl:*of his English 
objects, and exerted his influence for those objects alone. 

But his demeanor of high society and captivating inanbi^ 
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led to an intimacy with the allied nionarchs, which, peihaps, in* 
volved him in an apparent participation in schemes not entirely 
consistent with the policy of England. Ilis urbanity forbad the 
expression, and, perhaps, his indifference to all but his own pur^ 
poses forbad even the entertainment, of an objection to proceed* 
ings of which he ought not to have approved. This indmercnce, 
probably, was increased by the absence of historical recollections 
and of speculative plans of policy. But 'we affirm, that it never 
led him to compliment away the interests of England, while it 
assuredly kept in good humour the allies, whom it was desirable 
to conciliate. 

Wc will now examine the proceedings of Lord Castlereagh 
after the termination of ^he war, and particularly at the* Congress 
of Vienna. Our object is to show that England did not pursue, 
cither at Vienna or 'in the subsequent measures of Lord Castle* 
reagb, aU illiberal policy with respect to the aflairs ‘of other 
nations; that she did not adopt the system described by Mr. (■ ally 
Knight afPre/>res8ive; but that throughout all those transactions 
" the interests of Great Britain were steadily pursued,” and Con- 
stituted the sole object of British policy. 

Now what were the leading points of Lord Castlcreagh’s pro- 
ceeding at Vienna? They were taken, as is truly stated by 
Lord John Russell,* with very little variation, from a paper 
drawn by Mr. Pittf in 1805, at the formation of the coalition 
which was dissolved at Austerlitz. 

The objects of Mr. Pitt were thus stated ; — 

1. rescue from the dominion of France those countries which it 
has subjugated since the beginning of the Revolution, and to reduce 
France within its former limits, as they stood before that time. 

2. " To make such, an arrangement with respect to the territories re- 
covered from France as may provide for their security and happiness, 
and may at the same time constitute a more effectual barrier in future 
against encroachments on the part of France.” 

He added,— 

The first view with respect to any of the countries which may be 
recovered from France, must be, to restore A far as possible their an- 
cient rights, and provim for the internal happiness of their inhabitants j 
but in looking at this object they must not lose sight of the general 
security of Eufope, on which even that separate object must principally 
Pursuant to this principle, there can be no question that when- 
,#(i(tr 'any of these. countries are capable of being restored to their former 
^ ',. ,4:^ ..... — 

* Xetter to Ii(»d HoUiurid, p. 9. 

•f See the coRMmiiucatioQ iiHMie to Uie Rqsnan ambsssador, 19th January, 1805»— * 

l^t. But, zxai. 79, 
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independence, and of being placed in a'situation in which they ran plotept 
it„ such an arrangement muHt be most congenial to the policy and feelingt 
on which this system is founded : but there will be found to be other 
countries among those now under the dominion of France to which 
these considei-ations cannot apply; where either the ancient relations of 
the country are so completely destroyed tliat they* cannot be restored, or, 
where indepmidencc would be merely nominal, and alike inconsistent 
witli security for thnirtnullTy itself and for Europe.” 

Such were iJie views with which Mr. Pitt prosecuted the war, 
witii a success very ilhproportioned to the 2^1 and energy dis- 
played on his part; and such were the views which Lord Liver> 

S ool and Loid Castlereagh retained, when the union of the 
Duropean monarchs, and the improved ctfficiency of the British 
army, had at last accomplished that whi<^ Mr. Pitt had in vain 
pursued. Their success certainly imposed upon the allies a dif- 
ficult and all odious task. 

It had 'probably never happened, not even at the period of the 
treaty of W cstphalia, that the destinies of so large a portion of 
{Europe came into question. .Countries inhabited by nearly 
32 , 000,000 of persons, (as is stated by M. de-Flassan, vol. i. 
]>. 17^,) had been conquered from Napoleon or his allies by the 
powers who had coalesced against him. Had these several 
countries been conquered by the separate arms of the respective 
powers, each would have had as complete a right to annex its 
own peculiar conquest to its own territory, as England had to 
retain Ceylon or 1 rinidad. In the present case, the conquests 
had been made jointly, in a war urged for a common purpose ; 
and tiie main business of the Congress consisted in so disposing 
of them as to accomplish the objects of the war. The universal 
restoration of every country to the exact atete in which it stood 
before the war was neither easy nor desuikhle. At what period ' 
was the war to be considered as beginning? The conquests had 
not been made by France in the war which was now concluded,' 
but in a succession of wars conducted at various periods since 
1791; — not one of the powers, not even il^gland, had been,' 
throughout the whole period, uuinterruptedly at war with France. 
Was the Congress to go back to 1791, returning Europe to the 
situation in which France, beginning with Ae smaller states, had 
been able almost to enslave her ? But it is needless to ask this 
question, since, the changes had been so frequent and so compli- 
cated, as* in some countries not only to eradicate Ae desire, but to - 
destroy the' possibility, of a return to the identical situation in ' 
; which they had^tood in 1791. The Congress, tiien, attempted no 
such restoration ; their avowed object, was to “prevent that oVWf 
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whelming ascendancy of one power, from wliich they had, after 
unparalleled exertions, just escaped. Assuredly, in the appro- 
priation of the territories which were at theii disposal, tliey did 
take info consideration the degree in which the several powois 
had been useful and faithful to the alliance; and in this they 
were perfectly justified; but it was an object subordinate to that 
of security, and, in no case, wc believe, inconsistent with it. 

The separation of Belgium from the government and influcnco 
of France was an important object with the English ministci s, 
both in 1805 and 1814. It was also with both a material point 
to re-establish Prussia as a powerful state. In Mr. Pitt’s plan 
these two objects were united — the Netherlands being a part of 
the territory to be assigned to Prussia. Lord Castlereagh pro- 
posed their assignment to the new kingdom of Holland. The 
object was the same in bofii cases, and was truly, though not 
exclusively, English ^ being that of providing a bairicr against 
France on the side of Holland, and keeping out of the hands of 
France a country from which she might greatly annoy eithei 
England or the Dutch Provinces. The situation of that countiy, 
.as well as the ancient alliances between us, have always made 
Holland an object of interest to us, and her weakness by land :i 
matter of regret. Excepting Portugal, there is no ]iowci with 
whom we had been, and were likely to continue, moic unintui- 
ruptedly upon good terms. And as Holland had become sinre 
1805 a compact sovereignty, capable of receiving an addition of 
territoiy^ it was natural that she should appear, lather thaii 
Prussiit, the power to which the Low Countiics might advanta- 
geously be assigned. 

It would be injustice to Lord John Russell’s icputation as an 
acute observer, not to mention that he saw and stated in 
the great difiiculty of preserving the union between Belguim aiul 
Holland ; and he considered the Belgian people ill-used b> the 
Dutch government in its subsequent administration, as well as by 
the allies who mcacted the union. 

We admit the general truth of his remarks, and we are upon 
the whole inclined to think that tl\e assignment of Belgium to 
Prussia, as suggested by Mr. Pitt, would have more completely 
imd safely answered the desired purposes. Yet the increase of 
the strength of Holland was a very natural and politic object on 
part ; it was also a fit object with us to keep Belgium out of 
i|m£wds of France. But we erred in considering Belgium as an 
of strength to Holland. It certainly was ifot such an ad- 
dition of strength as enabled the King of the Netherlands to defend 
it against Franco; and we might assuredly have foreseen, thk in 
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case of an encroaclinieut by France, England, would have been the 
first power called upon to assist its ancient- ally, and certainly we 
could have done nothing singledianded. Whether Prupia would 
have protected the Netherlands for the Dutch must have de- 
pended upon various temporary circumstances; whereas, had 
Belgium been Prussiau, the great military strength of that state, 
and its intimate union with the other continental powers, would 
have rendered encroac^Junent much less probable. It is, however, 
to be observed, that the scheme of annexhrg Belgium to Holland 
hud been settled at Chaumontin IQ 14, between England, Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Prussia, and that France had consented to it.* 
Austria declined all connection with the Netherlands, but it does 
not follow that she would have been pleased, any more than 
France, with the establishment of Prussia ' in these important 
provinces, nor might that establishment have, been unobjection- 
able, with a view to the independence of Holland herself. Ne- 
vertheless, it may> be admitted, that the' arrangement acfoally 
made has been unfortunate ; and we do not deny that some of 
the iU-couscqucnces might -have been foreseen'. In defending. 
Lord Castlereagh from the sweeping charges of Lord John Rus- 
sell, we do not maintain that he was infallible, but we cannot 
acquiesce in any degree in the objecUons made to his conduct in 
this particular, without observing that it is not veiy easy to name a 
settlement of the Netherlands which would have' been both prac- 
ticable and politic. 

It is not necessary to discuss here the Belgian question as it is 
now agitated, but its present state affords an apt illustration of 
the difficulties attending it, and lightens in no small degree the 
charge to which Lord Castlereagh is subject, for having suggested 
an arrangement uot entirely successful. It would, perhaps, have 
been enough for our immediate purpose, diiat there was no ques- 
tion between liberality” and " repression;” that in which England 
took a part was a mere question of external policy, and so ^r as 
the proceeding bad any reference to internal institutions, our in- 
terference was on the side of the people. . ' 

The annexation of Genoa to the dominions of the King of 
Sardinia was specifically one of Mr. Pitt's plans, having the truly 
British object of strengthening the barrier against France on the 
south-east. Yaiu attempts were made to show that English faith 
had been pledged to set up and maintain, after the conclusion' of 
the war, the old republican government ; whereas it was cleaVi^^} 
shown— ^Ist.' That no promise or permanent gunrantee had'be|^.!^ 
given even by the unauthorized English general; and Sd. That. 


* Hht. dn Congr^s, L 933 , 934 , 
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the Genoese did riot, by co-operating with our troops, entitle 
themselves to a redemption of the promise if it had been made. 
We do aft dispute the correctness of Lord John Russ^^l’s state- 
ment, of the aversion of the Genoese to their connection with 
Turin j an aversion, however, not greater than that which is mutual 
among the inhabitants of many towns and distiicts under the same 
ruler, and which renders highly improbable, if not impracticable, 
the favourite scheme of Italian union, ^fevertheless, we admit 
' that some of die changes of territory were to be viewed with re- 
gret : but those who impugn them ought to put themselves in the 
situation of Lord Castlereagh, and tell us what other arrange- 
ments they would hgve made tending to die same great purposes. 
The remedy was scapethnes disagreeable, because the disease had 
been complicated and' severe. 

The re-coashruOdoU'of the Prussian monarchy was one^Of the 
leading objects of Loed Castlereagh’s policy, again following Mr. 
PitI; and his exerdoris mainly contributed to its accomplishment. 
So long as Franco is our most probable and formidable enemy, 
so long will the maintenance of the Prussian power be the policy 
of England. These, with the independence of Swisserland, were 
the principal objects of the English Minister. 

It appears to have been at one time Lord Castlereagh s object 
to give more of substantive independence to Poland ; he at first 
contemplated the re-establishment of a Polish kingdom under a 
separate prince, and with this view would have consented to the 
transfer of the entire dominions of Saxony to Prussia. ( h'iass<tn, 
pp. 52 •^50.) The opposition naturally made hy the throe 
i^'.powmrs, especially by t^ Emperor of Russia, to the Polish scheme, 
and the determination, to which the British Parliament as well as 
.die French goverament contributed, to moderate the cessions re- 
. ^uired from Saxony, riendered this plan abortive. And the Bri- 
tish minister contented himself with requiring, what was conceded, 
p^aps, with more readiness than sincerity, that the Polish sub- 
jedts of the fhreo, powers should be treated as Poles, and preserved 
m their own customs and habits. But Lord Castlereagh never 
affected to ui^e. eidier of his propositions respecting Poland on 
die scorn of uarional right, or the abstract love of liberty. His 
real and ussijgned motives were, a fear, in the first instance, lest 
Russia should be too |k>werful, and secondly, lest the dju^nteuts 
^^e Poles should." wturb the tranquillity of £i|«ope. Lord. 
Cw^ereagh really had no arguments, whereby he coiild have urged 
0^ point as a qyi& non of England, or as one wherein, as in 
tSte case of Holland and Prussia, her interests were directly and 
undeniably concerned. But tliat- Lord Castlereagh sacrificed 
tMsf or any other point, to- a vague promise of commercial advan- 
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tages, as has lately been asserted,* there is neither proof nor pro- 
bability. None such, vre believe, either underwent or required 
discussion. 

It is stated, by. the author of the work before us, (diat it ws» 
another object of England to procure for the states of Europe 
more free constitutions. 

La Cour de Londres s’annonca an Coogr^s avec uue intention pro- 
uoncee de pr^venir de nonveaux envaliissements, par la creation de fortes 
barri^rcs politiques et mAitaires. EUc dirigea pcuticulierement son at- 
tention sur la conformation du nouveau royaume des Fays-Bas, regardc 
comnie utt des raeillenrs gages de sa sfiretc pocsonelle, ^ i’%ard de la 
France. Elle se montra z616e pour I'inddpend^ce Hclvetiquc et pour 
la sdret^ de I’ltalie, et faxiprisa ks ripr6sentati<ms nationales, comme tout cc 
qui ■pou'cait Undre d garantir ks droits des peupks.*' — Vol, 1. p. 5 1. 

We admit, without hesitation, that this last, not being a British 
object, was probably urged without much force. But its very 
statement as an object shows how strangdy Lord Castlereagh is 
charged with upholding “ illiberal” principles at the Congress of 
Vienna. The truth appears to be, that questions of internal 
government came very little into discussion at the Congress, but 
nut a single Case can be named in which England took other than 
the liberal side. 

I^robably, whatever might have been her inclination, she could 
not have dune much. Her inliuence at the Congress is asserted 
by its I'rench historian to have been very great,'t but its operation 
must naturally have been less cftectual when applied to an object, 
neither requisite for her own interests, nor connected with the 
purposes of the cbufedcratioii. It should be recollected that the 
intUuiico of England wati chiefly owing to fler national character, 
uiul that of her plenipotentiary, and of her general, who was also a 
plenipotentiary. If she made an unpalab4>le proposition to any 
one of rtie great jrowers, she had nothing to- give by way of consi- 
deration. She could only urge her wishes and opinion, and tlie 
general principles of the Alliance. Although, therefore, this 
species of influence vyas more creditable than any other to Eng- 
land and her minister, it was necessarily less pdti'erful. 

The charge of disregarding national feqlkigs . and destroying 
national independence, in the transference of territory from one 
Sovereign .to another, is a totally distinct . charge } and one, if it 
be a charge^ to vl^hich Lord Castlereagh is unquestionably liable. 
No treaty of' peace, after an extensive, war, has been unattended 


• « Thongbt» on the Present State of foreign Affairs." , 
t Vol. I. p. aor. 
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by these cases of transfer; and although, from our position, we 
neither , witness the addition of territory to our islands, or the 
transference of .any part^f them to another power, we have^ been 
accustomed, under all governments, not only, to sanction similar 
transfers between other states in Europe, but to be ourselves par- 
tiematbrs in them in other parts of the globe. 

.One of the errors into which many politicians fall -is to imagine 
that the Allies, in waging war for the liberties of Europe, pro- 
fessed or pretended to contemplate^ the absence of domestic 
tyranny. This would indeed have been interference neither ne- 
cessary nor expedient. The freedom of nations consists in the 
independence of one nation upon another, and this indeed is the 
sense in which the word is mostly used by the ancients.''^ There 
is no meaning in sLbrd John Kussell’s sentence — “ The arms 
which the pepple..hW given- were used to defeat the people’s 
wishes.” Of what people does' he speak? It might with more 
plausibility be said>;that 'so far as the Allies did contemplate in- 
ternal affairs, their professions were not, any more than their sub- 
sequent practices have been said to be, on tlie side of the people 
as against their rulers. The preservation of “ social institutions 
from daily revolutions” was mentioned in one of the declarations 
among the desired results of the settlement of Eurojf>o proposed 
by ^e.Alliance.f But it would be another mistake to deduce 


* Even Sir Janies Mackintosh » not altogether free from the charge of somelliln^ 
like misrepresentation on this head; In his speech of the 4th of Jb^hruary, 

(Purl. Hist. VllI, 74,) he quotes from the last speech of King William the e&prcbsioii 
liberty of Europe/' as if it related, to Internal frccdonu yc must have known that 
freedom from the power of Lodis XIV* was the. object of King William’s contemplation. 

f Declaration of Chatillqn, March, 1814. The following are extracts from the 
several Treaties and Declarations of the Allies: — 

Convention of Reicheiibaeh, 16th of June, 1813. — Their Majesties (of England 
and Kussia) animated wlth tbe desire of restoring independence, peace and pruspcriiy 
to nations.” 

Declaration of Allies at Eraiikfort, 1st of December, 1813, states their intention thal 
France should be ** great, powerful and happy,” with an extent of territory which 
France uiuier her kings never knew/' and goes on thus, " but the Allied Powers also 
whb to be free, trknquil, and happy themselves. They desire a state of peace which, 
by a wise partition of strength, by a just equilibritan, may hencrfoi'toard preserve their 
people from the numberless calamltm which have overwhelmed Europe for the last twenty 

years.^^ ** They will pot lay down their arms until the political state of Europe be 

re-established meW’— until immovable principles have resumed their right over vain preten- 
skins — until the sanctity of treaties shall have at last secured a real peace to Europe/* 

. The Treaties of CliauiiioDt» 1st of March, 1814, Ijctwecn Qrcat Britain, Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, speak trf the war undertaken for the saldtary jmrpose of putting 
an end to the miseries of of securing its future repose by re-establishing a Jtist 

Mance of* power,*' mq to be prosecuted ** in order to obtain ilor themselves and for 
Ihirope a general p8bce, under the protection of which the rights and liberties of all 
batioiis may be established and secured.” 

In the Treaties of Vienna, 25th of March, 1815, after Bonaparte’s return from Elba, 
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fioni tlie&c cxprcbsioi^s tlio conclusion, that eitlier tile war or the 
liCiUicb wcic duucted against the liberties of the people. 

VVe have already said that the anti-revolutionary disposition on 
the part of the Allied Monarchs might naturally be excessive ; we 
novel tlicless avow our coiiviction, that the purposes of those mo- 
iiarchs at Vienna were, bona fide, such as they professed, and that 
these were the natural and necessary results, of their successful 
struggle against France. But all for wTiteh we contend with con- 
fidence and anxiety is, that England was no participator, either by . 
the formal treaties w’hich her minister signed, or through any un- 
derstanding or connivance, schemes subversive of internal free- 
dom ; and we will now apply this assertion to the proceedings 
subsequent to the Congress, — to the treaties which form the special 
subject of Lord John Russell’s Letter, and to the transactions 
which hnVc occurred under those treaties. 

Soon after the Congress had finished its labours, the three great 
powcis of Russia, Austria and Prussia -.coneludcd the famous 
tieaty which, from its specific reference to the dictates of their 
holy icligion, has been styled the Holy Alliance. • r 

There cannot be a. more harmless document than this treaty 
apjicars upon a mere perusal of it. If there be a disposition to 
.sl.^lc it a piece of harmless absurdity, we shall not quarrel with 
the expression. But we confess ourselves weak enough to be- 
lieve tiiat the Emperor Alexander, in proposing this singular 
compact to his brother sovemigns, was actuated by the motives 
which aic expressed in it; and there is reason for believing that 
it was adopted under the influence of a female favourite, who 
united some laxity of moral practice wiflh un unusual degree of 
stiictneas aud cv^ii enthusiasm in matters oi^ religion.*' The three 
monarchs bound tlieiiiselves to take the Christian religion as the 
guide of their conduct, to consider themselves towards their sub- 
jects anil aimics as fathers of families, and themselves as members 
of one Ciiiistiau nation. The only particular stipulation, if stipu- 

thc Allicb re!>olvefl "to apply circunwtancc the priadplea ef«the treot^of 

Chamiiont and, eonsequently, renew the engagement to preserve Against every attack 
" the order of things oo happily cstablislied in Europe;” andthev then agree to emplt^ 
all their forces against Bonaparte, and against all\hose who shall nave alieady joined his 
iactioa, or shall hereafter join it On signing this treaty Lord Castlereagh declared, 
that " it is not, to he understood as binding his Bdtafinio J^ajesty tp prosecute the war 
with n view of imposing upon France any particulof gnvemmenr;* this is ** in c<mfor> 
mity to the principles hpou which the British govermueut has tnvuriably regulated its 
cunduetd” Bnwia a^iier^ to this declaration. . ^ 

* See in the Fo-eigw Quarterly Review, Vol. HI. p. 689, an ^cdote iilustrativc tu;/ 
the religious oiigin of thp Alliance. Fearow tells ns, that in the New York Fonqta* 
Alexander vias deemed " tlie most virtuous an^ roagnanlroous monarch ever knowny* 
and “ the holy league n iriso, pacific and humane comitoiafi***!*” 

VOJ« Mil. NO. XV. 
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tatioii it can called, is eftntained in the first article, which 
runs thus - 

“ Conformably to the words of the Holy Scriptures, which command 
all men to consider dach other ns brethren, the three contracting 
monartihs will remain united by the bonds of a true and indissoluble 
fraternity, and considering each other as fellow countrymen, they will 
on all occasions, and in all places, lend each other aid and assistance, 
and regarding themselves towards their subjects and armies as fatbers of 
families, they will lead them, in tlie same spirit of fraternity with which 
they arc animated, to protect religion, peace, and justice.”* 

The King uf England declined to enter into this alliance; 
taking advantage of its inconsistency with the constitutional 
usages of this country, being signed by the sovereigns themselves, 
not their ministers. In announcing this refusal to the House of 
Commons, Lord Castlereagh observed, or left it to be inferred, 
that the government had no other objection to the treaty ,t and 
certainly substantial objection there could be none, though we 
own that we should have been sorry to sec the signature of an 
English minister at the foot of a treaty which is liable to the im- 
putation of cant, if not of blasphemy. We do not know whetlier 
this treaty'has at any time been invoked by any of the contrnetiug 
parties, — ^probably not. 

But in the year 1818 England was a party to treaties more 
consistent both in form and substance with the usages of Eu- 
rope; these treaties, concluded at Aix-la-ChapcIle between 
Austria, Russia, Prussia, France and England, aic often con- 
founded with the Holy Alliance: from which however they 
differ, not only in the absence of all afiectatiun of notions not 
usually avowed in treaties, but in containing inote positive and 
precise stipulations as to the mode of effecting that which was 
equally the object of both, and indeed of all the treaties fi om 
1813, namely, the preservation of tlie peace of Europe. 

In Lord John Russell’s letter, .written soon after those treaties 
were concluded, he speaks of them in these terms. 

■ " The ^rst remark made by every one, upon reading the acts of 
Aix-la-Cbapelle, must be, that they entirely supei-scde the old balance 
of power. That balance' W'as constituted by the separation of Europe 
into two equal, or nearly equal, masses of temtorial power. Each of 
these masses found its interest in maintaining its own respective equality 
with its opposite. Peace was the result. If occasionally' disturbed by 
ibe preponderance of one great state, or by the changing sides of any 
nf its members,^bc principle of a balance continued always at work, 
and it soon recovered itself. 


, * Ann. Beg. 1816, p. 381. 


t Par. Deb. xxxii. 330. 
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Now whatever may he the advantages of the new system over the' 
old, it has not that which has been last mentioned. .It is not one of 
balance, for there can be no balance whera all tbe powers are on one side. 
Tt takes for its bases the union of tbe chief sovereigns of Europe in a 
common alliance ; if .that anion be disturbed in one of its parts, it must 
fail in ail. ’The system has no principle of self-recovery. 

“ From this View of .the subject it would . fSppear that the treaty and 
declaration of Aix-ia-Chapelle amount in fact to nothing. They contain 
a mutual assurance of good will, but they provide no remedy like the 
Triple Alliance of 1668, or the Barrier Treaties of later times, if the 
harmony of Europe should be interrupted. ITbey declare to tbe world, 
ill pomjmus terms, that the five powers have no immediate intention of 
going to war. Such is the first appearance of the Quintuple Alliance.” 

Lord John llussell’s notion of the' nature and operation of 
'' the old balance of power,” is to us^ q.uite unintelligible. He 
speaks of it as something definite, systeinatic, pnd universally un- 
derstood, whereas it really was nothing but a. mode of expressing 
that which is also the principle of the alliance of 1818, — namely, 
tliat no one state or confederacy shall be so powerful as to over- 
conte all others. This was a princii^le not established by any 
general compact among nations, but arising out of the common 
interest of all, especially of those states whose weakness or situa- 
tion forbad tlieir attempting to- obtain the mastery. England in 
particular has been party to several treaties of defensive alliance, 
(that of Hanover for instance in 17^26,) occasioned, not by any 
uclual or apprehended attack upon her territories, but by the 
formation of confederacies among other povrers, which appeared 
to threaten the safety or the interests of all others. And on such 
occasions it has been usual to speak of asserting or restoring the 
balance of power. By such treaties the several powers Of Eu- 
rope were frequently ranged in two grekt/jparties, and, unques- 
tionably, each of these parties desired to maintain or increase its 
ow'n strength. It is not trite,' as Lord John Russell would ap- 
jjear to assert, tliat these two parlies, or f* masses of territory’’ 
had, throughout any long period, -the same or nearly the same 
component parts, or thkt the application of the principle the 
balance was uniform in the understanding of the several powers* 
I^ut the most 8tartHn,g of Lord John’s propositions is that'** peace 
was the result.” That the several struggles between the Euro- 
pean powers always, ended at last in ^eaceismo^t tfue'; #ar does 
not last for ever; but it cannot be said 'tKat, .ujuder fiie /* old 
balance of power,” Europe enjoyed peace, in ^ remarkable ' 
proportion to war, as to claim for that system a t^culiarly pacific', 
tendency. In truth, ‘it was not a system.- '.-What ^rd John 
Russell calls “ the principle of a balance” s^as nothing but the 

.’E 2 . 
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u Diking and countci-Moiking of the dcsiie of aggi andi^cmcut, 
the principle of bclf-defence, the jealousies and the itvalri^s M'hieh 
actuate kings and states. The appeal ance in any one power of 
a desire of universal einpiie, or of a disregard of national inde- 
pei^ence in the pin suit of its own ambitious olnects, naturally 
united othcis in opposition to that one power. But of die states 
which came into this union, avowedly for a common and gcneious 
cause, some were usually , actuated by the consideration of the 
separate inteiests of the nation, or perhaps the personal interests 
of the soveieign. We aie confident that an examination of the 
histones of oui Elizabeth and William will show that these 
princes, to whom a higlimiindcd and generous regard for the in- 
dependence of iiaUons has been popularly asciibed, nevei acted 
otiieiwise than according to Mr. Canning’s maxim, or puisued 
other interests than those of England alone. But as oui noble 
author has not illustrated his positions by any refeieinc to histo- 
rical facts, we must wait for an edition in w'hich he shall so sup- 
port his theory, and at piesent content ouisehes with dialhuging 
him to that proof. 

The alliance of 1818, he says, cannot have the advantage of a 
balance, ** because all the powers aie on one side.” Ilcie, no 
doubt, the author is mechanical^' coiicct; and it Ihe hulame 
were the thing desiied, he would be politically coircctal^o. But 
he falls into the very common eiror of coufouiiding the end and 
the means. The end is the peace of Euiupe, oi lathci the se- 
curity of each individual state, and it mattcis not by what system 
that end is obtained. But it is not tiue that “ the balance of 
power” is neglected in these alliances. On the contiary, tlun 
very basis is, that no one state should be too powerful loi the 
rest. This object is effected by a compact among all the gieat 
povl^ers, and the ol^cetion seems to be that the powcis have all 
coopt^ted in this ariangemeiit, instead of maishalling ihom- 
selves in hostile an ay, some on one side and some on the olhei. 
They were all at peace; they had no diffeieiices winch they could 
not reconcile; there was no one of them, and there could be no 
other power, by which the independence of the lest was threat- 
ened. Into what stipulation could they have enteicd, if as much 
enamoured as Eord John Russell of the balance of povvci^ 
^The ttttth is, thoy adjusted the balance with uuusual auxicty. 
^*rhey took care that no one at that moment should have ovci - 
whelming poc^r. They stipulated foi the preservation of the 
equilibrium, but they ^ knew, as statesmen and as men, that its 
reid security must consitit in the same principles of human con- 
duct which had operated in foiiner times. Their system has 
precisely the same ** principle of self-recovery” as the system, if 
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it be oue, of Lord John RhsscII. The allianeesi of Aix-la- 
Chapelie, we are told, provide no letncd^ like the Triple Al- 
liance of lC68, or the Barrier Treaties of later times, if the har- 
mony of Europe should be interrupted. The Ijcague of l6f)8 
between England, Holland, and Sweden, had the dehnite and 
peculiarly British object of effecting the security of the Dutch, 
by preventing the establishment of French authority in the then 
Spanish Netherlands. With this view the three powers agreed 
to propose certain terms to France and Spain, and to turn their 
arms against the party which should refuse to comply. Of this 
measure it is not for us. to consider the wisdom or the success : 
it is obviously not a case in point, as illustrative of any peculiarity 
in the old system. It might indeed be cited in favour of more 
recent exertions for separating the Nethei lands from France. 
But leally from an author of a less distinguished reputation, it 
would appear to be brought forward, in the present instance, for 
a. display of diplomatic lore. The 'same, remark applies to the 
Barrier Treaties, which had nearly the same object as the alliance 
of 1668. Nor did either of these conventions propose to “ pro- 
vide a remedy if the harmony of Europe should be disturbed 
their objects and their stipulations were equally limited. 

Now what was the character and purport of the Alliance of 
1818? Had it the charactei of nothingness which Lord John 
Kussell at first ascribes to it; or did it, according to his amended 
view of it, guarantee the restorations of Louis and of the French 
Chatter, and did it ** bind us to go to war for the Bourbon 
cause, and to interfere in the internal concerns of every state in 
Europe?" Is it true that the alliance therein differs from *' the 
ancient system,” of which ** internal institutions never entered 
into the composition?” * 

Is it true that in reference to the ** Balance of Power” the 
Alliance of 1818 ** amounts to nothing,” but that it guarantees 
all the arrangements of Paris and Vienna, and binds England to 
interfere in any case of infraction ? 

We maintain, and we have the high authority of Mr. Pitt for 
the opinion, that hy the late settlement of Europe the best pos- 
sible care was taken of the Balance of Power; and therefore if it 
be true that we have guaranteed all the details of that settlement, 
Lord Castlereagh did more for the Balance of Power than Sir 
William Temple, King William, or any statesman df\Che old 
school.' But it appears to Us that the allies carefully avdq^ed the 
guarantee of every particular transaction. Tlmjt declared their 
intention, generally, of preserving peace, continuing to act in 
concert, and ednferring together as occasion should arise, with a 
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View to peaoe and the good understanding between them. . Lord 
Johii Russell tells Lord Holland that on looking at the .declara- 
tion of the allies, he .will find that they guarantee the security 
of those transactions upon which the peace is founded.^’* The 
use of this word in the declarationj and its omission in the stipu- 
lation, strongly confirm our view of the illation of the allies, 
liot to bind .themselves to. a specific guaran^^ of every one of the 
nUnrerous and complicated tirahsactioiis wh^ti the Congress had 
sanctioned; but to aswrt as fite'geherar object of their union 
** the maintenance of peace, and the guarantee of those trans- 
actions on which tbn peace was founded and consolidated.”t 
But it is stated by our noble Author, that we have specifically 
bound ourselves to go to war for the Eourboh cause : his Lord- 
ship quotes for this, no'part of the treaties or declaration of 1818, 
but goes bacl^ to Ihe,. treaty of November, 1815, in which a 
temporary engagement was taken for the maintenance of good 
order in France, and of those political circumstances, the inter- 
ruption whereof had rekindled- war in £urope.;|: Even hern, 
there was no guarantee of the Bourbons; the engagement was nut 
for any particular state of , the government,' but against that which 
experience had shown to be dangerous to Europe, indeed, the 
sagacity of Lord John Russell himself only enables him to say 
that, in a supposed case of an attempt by Charles the Tenth, 
when bo should succeed to the throne,, to restore absolute mon- 
archy in France, " it is impossible to say what we may he called 
upon to It is to be observed that we arc now speaking, of 

the treaties of 1815 and 1818 without any reference to subse- 
quent events; we might otherwise ask Lord Jphn Russell to 


* p. 3, /fhe treaty, or rather protocol of 15tb November, 1818, declared — 1. The 
resolution of the live great potrers, never to depart, either in their mutual relations, 
or in those which bind thetn to other states, from the principle of intinialc union 
which hiB0 hitherto presided over all their common relations and interests/' 2, That 
this anion'''ciMn only, have for its object ** the mnintenajice of general pe<ice, founded on 
a religious respeci for the engagements contained in the treaties, and for the whole of 
the rights resulting therdlroro**’ 3* That France concurred in the maintenance of the 
system. 4r. It provided for occasioiml meetings of the powers, to ticat in common of 
their own interests. — Annuaire HUtmque, 1818, p. 425. 
t Parliiiin. Deb. xxxis;. 17^. ' 

f The treaty of StOth November 1815, stipulated for the temporary oect^a* 
of certain militai^^sltioiib along the frontiers of France by a large force. The 
gUied sovereigns pranmm ** to support the King of France with their arms against all 
f^Oiutionaj^ coiiv^{q&S tending to overturn by force the state of things esta- 
blished, god which ^oid thus threaten anew tho tranquillity df Europe. * / * * 

They confided to th^nown prudence and direction of the Duke of WcUl^toii, the 
detmiluation of th^iiue and mode in wliich it would be proper to employ the troops,'^ 
of wwbh, with a confidence, highly houourabJe to England and her General, they gave 
him the command. 

}p. 5. 
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consider what the Duke of Wellington, one of the negotiators of 
Vienna, has done in the case which he supposes. 

VVe shall, equally witliout having recourse to the illustrations 
suggested by later events, notice the assertion, that by them we 
are bound to interfere in the internal concerns , of every state in 
Europe.” He suppo^s that if any of the provinces which had 
changed masters under the treaty of Vienna “ attempt to improve 
the form of their goveriiment, or revolt against the abuses of power, 
there can be no doubt but that the amphictyonic council of sover- 
eigns would take cognizance of the offence.” There is nothing 
to warrant this conclusion, the guarantee of territorial possession 
being a matter quite separate from a guarantee of an internal 
constitution. Of the latter there is not a word in the treaty, in 
the sense ascribed to it by Lord John. It might be more rea- 
sonably said, as indeed it elsewhere has been said, that we stipu- 
lated for the preservation of the liberties of certain states, than 
that we undertook to assist in enslaving them. In regard to 
France, it is not necessary to repeat, that a revolutionary prin- 
ciple had connected itself with a principle of war and conquest; 
and so long as this connection should continue, selfodefouce dic- 
tated our resistance. 

\V c are the advocates, and we shall presently show that all our 
recent governments have been the advocates, of a principle of 
non-interforence in the affairs of other states. We make no other 
exception to this rule, than such as the “ old system ” allowed. 
The instances given by Lord John Eussell of internal changes 
with which our government did i^ot interfere, prove nothing but 
tlic opinion of those governments that those changes did not con- 
ciTu them. But for a justification of interference where the 
change does threaten danger to others, we are content to refer 
his lordship to an elaborate essay on h»' fayourite balance of 
power, avowed by the present Lord Chancellor Brougham we 
cite this essay with the more confidence, because it contains a 
systematic answer to the observations of David Hume, who in 
his essay on the same subject, expresses an opinion much in 
conformity with that which we entertain. To our minds, how- 
ever, the answer is unsatisfactory, and the historical illustrations 
appear to' us rather to bc/ir ouf our view of .the principles of 
European, we might say, of linman policy. 

But the true question is— not whether 'the alliance of l6l6 could 
fairly l^nr the- construction put upon it by Ldridt.Johnr.iRussell, 


* Edinburgh BeVkw, vol. i. In bis work on CMoniat FoUcy, Lvrd Droughaiu 
avowed himself the author of this arUdo. 
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nor even whether the other allies did so construe it, either when 
made or at a subsequent period — but, whether England w'as at 
anytime engaged by it, under Ltord Caatlereaglrs super inten- 
deiice, ill an unjust or impolitic transaction. No such instance 
has beeu adduced, and we confidently assort that none can be 
found. We might safely admit that the members of the “ Holy 
Alliance ” did, at an early period after the treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, evince as well in their acts as in their language, a disposi- 
tion to repress liberty and liberal opinions; we might join in the 
censures so largely bestowed upon Prince Mettemich, for his 
unqualified declaration ill' favour of what exists;'’ or in those 
upon the King of Prussia for his appeal against the freedom of the 
press. In these matters England had no part; they were German, 
not European, concernments; and we could not have meddled in 
them without sinning against the doctrine of non-interference : or, 
if we had taken any part, it must have been on the side of 
repression, according to the theory of the Lord Chancellor, and 
to the opinion of Prussia that “the tranquillity of Euiope 
depends upon Germany and tlie repose of Geiniauy.”* lJut 
Lord Liverpool's cabinet did not answ'er this appeal; whether 
they gave any opinion upon these proceedings, or upon those 
which related to the establishment of free constitutions in the 
German states, we are necessarily ignorant; all that we <lo know, 
all that is necessary to know, is, that not an English shot was 
firedj or an English shilling expended, in conseqiu'iice of the 
Alliance of 1818. 

In two prominent cases, the aid of England was inoic distinctly 
invoked hy her allies; how' did Lord Ca>tlereagli answer this 
appeal? — France, on what motive is not important, probably 
for the sake of employing her army, was about to invade Spain, 
with the avowed intention of restoring to the King a more abso- 
lute power over his People. The .rest of the Allies encouraged 
and supported France, and acknowledged that the occasion was 
one in which their alliance called upon them to interfere. Eng- 
land distinctly and peremptorily refused, in terms, which eluci- 
date, beyond all possibility of misunderstanding, the sense in 
which l^rd Castlereagh had concluded the alliance. 

** Admitting that |be occurrences in> Spain had seriously extended the 
range of mlitueal notation in Europe,” he contended that they did not 
appear jAely to menace other states with that direct and imminent 
danger, ^tch has always been regarded, at least in this country, as alone 
constituting the ^se which would justify external interference.” * » 

* Cotot Berhstotff’s Circular, in Acanure Hufa>riqne> 1819, p. 5&Q. 
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“ In this alliance,” says Lord Castlereagh, “ as in all other hjiman arrange- 
ments, nothing is more likely to impair, or even destioy Us real utility, 
than any attempt to push its duties and its obligations beyond the sphere 
which its original conception and understood principles will warrant. It 
was an union for the re-conquest and liberation of a great* proportion of 
the continent of Europe from the military dominion of France; and 
having subdued the conqueror, it took the state of possession, as esta- 
blished by the peace, under the protection of the alliance. It never was, 
however, intended as* An union for the government of the world, or for 

the superintendence of the internal affairs of other states. 

« * * » * « 

“ We shall be found in our place when actual danger menaces the sys- 
tem ci Emope ; but this country cannot, and will not, act upon abstract 
and speculative principles of precaution. The alliance which exists had 
no such “purpose in view in its original formation. It was never so 
explained to pailiamcnt; if it had, most assuredly the sanction of par- 
liament would never have been given to it ; and it would now be a breach 
of faith, were the ministers of the ciown to acquiesce in a construction 
.being put upon it, or wcie they to suffer themselves to be betrayed into 
a course ol measures, inconsistent with those principles which they 
avow ed at the time, and which they have since uniformly maintained both 
at home and abroad.’’* 

Comment would only weaken the force of this plain, !E)nglish, 
decisive exposition of the views of England, and of Lord Cas- 
tlcreagh. 

The case of Naples is equally pregnant. — Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia, had circulated from Troppau, a memorandum on 
the aft'aii s of Naples and of Portugal. This paper, after referring 
to their successful contest against revolution, and their desire for 
“ the unalterable maintenance of the spirit of those treaties to 
which Europe owes peace and the union between its states,” 
pioceeds thus : — ■ 

“ The powers exercised an undisputed right Vfben they considered of 
joint measures of precaution against states in which an overthrow of the 
government, effected by rebellion, even considered ouly^as an example, 
must give occasions to a hostUe^attitude towards all le^timate constitu- 
tions and governments. The exercise of the right became tbe more 
urgent when those wbo had come into this situation endeavouied to 
communicate the misfortunes which they had drawn on themsdves to 
the neighbouring countries, and to spread aronnd them robellion and 
confusion. In such an attitude and in such condu^ there evident 
breach of the compact which insured to aUEuropearigoVeawnwnls, besides 
tbe inviolability of their territory, tbe enjoyment olQ^^[OSe j^^BliefuI rela- 
tions which exclude every reciprocal encroachment.’* * 

• Lord CasilercagV* Conlldentid, Minute «a the Aah&s of Spain, communicated to 
the Monarchs of Austria,. Prunls, France and Russia, in May, 1820. , ^ _ • 
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After stating .that the monarch's had invited the King, of Naples 
to a conference at Laybach, the circular informs the world, that 

‘France and England had been invited to participate in this step, and 
it is to be expected that they will not refuse their concurrence ; as the 
principles on which the invitation is founded, arc perfectly conformable 
to the treaties they have formerly signed/' 

The Allies vouch in conclusion that~ 

" they desire nothing but to maintain peace, to fiee Europe from the 
scourge of revolution, and to prevent or to lessen, as far as is in their 
power, the evil which aiises from the violation of tdl principles of order 
and morality.”* 

The mention of England in this paper occasioned the issue of 
a circular' by Lord Castlereagh, to which great importance has 
justly been attached. Therein he protests, on the part of Eng- 
land, against the principles of the Troppau declaration, us leading 
to a much more “ frequent and extensive interference in the in- 
' ternal transactions of states than can be reconciled either with the , 
general interest, or with the efficient authority and dignity of in- 
dependent sovereigns. '* They do not regard,” said Lord Castlc- 
reagh, ** the alliance, as entitled under existing treaties, to as- 
sume in their character as allies any such general powers.” 

While he admitted that otlier states, especially Austria and the 
Italian, might feel themselves differently circumstanced from 
England, and might find it necessary to interfere, for their own 
security, he depied that England was called upon by her treaties, 
to acquiesce in the general measures proposed by the Allies. 

. They (the British government) have never understooil the trea- 
ties to impose any such obligations, and they have on various oc- 
casions, both' ih parliament and in their intercourse with the 
allied governments, distinctly maintained the negative of such a 
proposition ” In proof, he referred to the negotiations at Paris 
in 1815,. at AixTla-Chapclle in 1818, “ and subsequently to cer- 
tain discussions which took place in the course of the last year.” . . . 
" No government,” it was said^ can be more prepared than the 
British government is to uphold the right of any state or states to 
interfere where tlieir own immediate security or essential interests 
are seriously endangered by the internal transactions of another 
'State;” buf it could not, be admitted, ** that this right should re- 
ceive general and indiscriminate application to all revolutionary 
movement^ wiffio|yt^ reference to their immediate bearing upon 
some particular state.” f 



Troppau, 8 Dec. 1820, Aonuaire Historique, p. 7S5. 

t Pari. Deb. iv. 283. Anotbsire Hutoriqne, 1820, p. 629. tdcni, 1821, p. 627. 
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Can it be^ pretended for a moment, that the minister who pub- 
lished this document, and tlie minute respecting Spain already 
cited, involved England in the schemes of aggrandizement, or of 
oppression, ascribed to the Continental Powers ? or, if England 
had at any time been caught in the trammels of the Holy AUi> 
ance, can it be denied that in January, 1821, she had been com- 
pletely disengaged from them? Even if she had at any time, 
(which we do not admit,) given the Allies too much encourage- 
ment in their olgectionable schemes, it is clear that on the very 
first occasion in which her co-operation was invoked, she peremp- 
torily and publicly refused it. 

She remained strictly neutral, according to that principle of 
non-intervention of which we have heard so much from the go- 
vernment of which Lord Holland forms a part, and to which 
Lord John Russell is officially attached. That'* the name of 
the English minister was affixed to eveiy act of injustice and 
tyranny perpetrated in Europe,’^* is not true. These are mere 
words in the eloquent peroration, with which Lord John Russell 
concludes his letter, and they arc fit to be placed in company 
with the charge against England, of " pursuing her course, totally 
regaidlesa of the ciics and supplications of the people of Europe.” 
\Vc have no precise idea, nor, we presume to say, has Lord Joh.n 
Russell himself, of the ciies, or of the people, intended in this 
oiatorical flourish. Rut we say, with Mr. Canning, that it was 
tiu' duty of an English minister to disregard such cries, unless 
the wrong which excited them was prejudicial to England's in- 
terest. 

liOid Jolin Russell concludes by asserting, that the system of 
1 S 1 8, w hicli he miscalls the system of the Holy Alliance, and re- 
presents, in equal contradiction to its terms and to the practice of 
the Allies, as " a general and mutual guarantee of all the govern- 
ments now subsisting on the Continent,”-—" does not afford any 
secirrity against the preponderance of any one state, inasmuch as 
any great accession of territory to one of the powers must be 
agreed to by the Allies, for fear.of provoking insurrections and 
revolutions.” The ministerS,.of whom Lord Holland is one, ap- 
pear to think otherwise. It would seem that they are prepared 
to oppose the preponderance of one great power, whose aggran- 
dizement is most dangerous 10 England; and .^at with this viev^ 
they invoke the treaties of Vicuna, and the AlUance ofAnt-la- 
Chapellc ! They have accordingly been lectured, ^n the^ousc of 
Coiiimons, in the very words with which Loi«L John Russ^^ll 
schooled Lord Castlereagh. We. trust -that tney will find it 

* Letter to liord Hoilaad, page 45, 46. 
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equally easy with their predecessors to reconcile thqir proceed- 
ings with their duty as English ministers. 

We had intended to trace the history of our Foreign Policy, 
through the times of Mr. Canning and the Duke of Wellington. 
We postpone this intention at present, on account of the space 
which it would occupy; but we shall speedily return to it/ Wc 
shall therefore carry our present observations no further than the 
administration of Lord Castlereagl^ ; simply reminding our readers, 
that Mr. Canning, soon after his accession to the. Foreign Office, 
took occasion to explain the policy of the government, in respect 
of foreign affairs. He accompanied his exposition with these 
memorable and decisive words: — 

** He should, however, act unfeirly to that government of which he 
was so recent a member^ if be did not reject any praise which was be- 
stowed upon it, at. the expense of those by whom it had been formerly 
composed. He was compelled in mere justice to say, that upon his 
entering the office which be had the honour to fill, he found the princi- 
ples upon which the government were acting, reduced into writing; and 
this state paper formed what he might be allowed to call the Political 
Creed of the Ministers. Upon the execution of the principles there laid 
down, and upon that alone, waf founded any claim he might have to 
credit from the House.”* 

This state paper was Lord Castlereagh’s circular of Juntuuy, 
J 821 ; to it, and to that' memorandum on the affairs of Spain 
which we have also cited, we refer for a correct exposition of 
England’s views in the Alliance of 1818 , concluded when Loul 
Liverpool, Lord Castlereagh, and Mr. Canning, sat in the cabint*t 
together. These papers contained, not (like Lord John Russell’s 
letter) a speculative or critical explanation of terms, but distinct 
evidence of policy pursued. Adopted as his political creed by 
Mr. Canning, they were doubtless followed by Lord Dudley as 
well as Lord Aberdeen. Lord Palmerston, the Foreign Secre- 
tary of Lord Grey’s ministry; also copies these papers in setting 
forth his principles, and thus, we trust, tardy justice will be done, 
by all parties, to the memoiy of a most efficient and much 
calumniated minister. 


* Feb. 1823, Par). Deb. vlii. 241. 
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Au'r. 111. — 1. Krslc Saamiiotg Lettischer SiiingedicJUe. Ruien, 
1807. 12mo. 

■2. Zwei/fe Sammlutig lettischer Siim-oder' Stegreijs Gedichte, 
1808! l2tno. 

3. PalzfiUtreeschu Dseesmu Krahjums. (Lettish an4 Paizma- 
riuiau Songs and Epigrams.) 

AYfi are indebted to the kindness of Sir Walter Scott for the use 
of these interesting volumes. A note of the illustrious possessor 
says : — “ The collector of these very curious popular songs was 
a Livonian clergyman, who had no more types than would set up 
one sheet of his work at a time, which he afterwards wrought off 
with his own hands; They are therefore singularly rare, as the 
iropres;don could not but be extremely small, and as besides they 
were never designed for sale. 1 owe this copy to the friendship 
of Mr. Robert Jamieson.” The name of this zealous and labo> 
rioiis collector was Gustavus von Bergmann. He was the pastor of 
the small town of Ruien in Livonia. The third volume (which has 
at the end the date of its completion, 18Q7, 13 .Sept.) is the 
work of the Rev. Fr. Daniel Wahr, a country 'clergyman of Palz- 
inarien, also in Livonia. The volumes are thin duodecimos, con- 
sisting altogether of less than 200 pages, printed on very coarse 
paper, and with very indifferent German types; but they contain 
songs, versitied proverbs, and aphorisms, amounting to nearly a 
thousand, and present a most curioi^ specimen of the popular 
poetical literature of the Livonian, Esthonian, and Lettish 
people. 

IVe cun baldly do better than translate the unpretending in- 
troduction of the indefatigable clergyman, before w'e proceed to 
svdect for the use of our readers some of those productions which 
he has dragged into such poor publicity as could be given by the 
uncirculated and almost unknown pages of an untutored and un- 
rcgtirded idiom. 

There are to be found,” says he, among the JiCtts^ a simple-man- 
nered aud now-existing people, songs and sayings of the ancient time, 
which they esteem as sacred ; and which, as I fancy, have been hitherto 
o\ erlooked. Some of these poetical remains whiA have been preserved 
by being transferred from tongue to tongue, I have gathered together, lest 
they should finally perish and be forgotten. I do not pretend to com- 
pare them with the master-works of Greece and RbjEnc ; but they have u 
simple charm — a philosophical attraction about them, were it only that 
they arc the sole literary possessions of a people to whom the art of writing 
is unknown. They will present some obvious outlin^, some imitations 
of nature far differing from the stifiness of that bookish wisdom which we 
aic forcing upon mankind. If the short songs of Idthuania merit the 
praise of Lessing for their heartiness aud tenderness, 1 put iu a similar 
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claim for tbe'^ongs of Lettland. Their scusibility and originality have 
been the admiration of all who have btudied the ancient language in which 
they are clad. I call on fellow-labourers to unite with me in rescuing 
from forgetfulness the poetry, the proverbs, and the mythology of this 
time-honoured nation.^' 

It was this appeal that called forth the little volume of the 
Pastor Wahr ; — and the devoted labours of Pastor Bergmaiin, in 
producing' the first collection of 238 compositions, brought other 
coadjutors forwartT, aud enabled him to produce the second vo- 
lume, which contains 232 pieces in addition. 

Adelung, in his Mitbridates, (v. ii. p. Guf>0 (^nlls the Lettish lan- 
guage Germano-Slavonic, and pronounces it to be the result of 
the union of the Teutonic and Slavic tribes on the borders of the 
Baltic. He supposes that the Gothic dialects maintained them- 
selves up to the sixth century, when the constantly increasing 
influx of the Slavonians caused a mingling of blood and of dialects, 
of which the Lettish tongue and the ^Lettish people weie the 
proceeds. The Slavonic portion, hovyever, of the language, has 
by far the preponderancy ; aud its grammatical construction is 
so peculiar, that JDdbrowski and others have not been willing to 
receive it as the result of a uniou of two sepaiate laces, but as 
tiie representative of a distinct and independent iicople, while 
some have asserted that there was yet a third tribe (the Finlanders), 
whose associations with the inhabitants of l^eltlaiul, helped to 
form the Lettish race and language. There is, however, good 
reason to believe that die Finnish additions are all of a compara- 
tively modem 'date. There are few of them in the dialects, sueli 
as the old Piussiau Lithuanian, w’hich have the closest alHiiily 
with the Lettish. The Lettish is the language of Liillunil, 
Courland, and Semgall, and is spoken with the gieatest puiiU iii 
the Mittau .district. The best grammar and dictionary arg tho-<e 
of Stender, whose authority has been followed in the later editions 
of the Scriptures.^ In the pronunciation the accent invariably 
falls on the first syllable. 


* G. F. Steiider’s voSstiiQdige Lettische Grammatik. Mittau, 178S, 8vo. Let- 
tisdies Lexiem, in 3 Tbeilen. 

A» awpecimen of th« modorn language^ we give the Lord’s Prater witli a literal ver- 
91091 ander every nord 

XelVlvA l^WietsIS} Sswetchtfl laitohp taws wahrds; Lai nahk pee tnuius 
Oor Father in heaven. Sanctified let be thy name ; Let come by us 
tawft Welstlba^Taws Prahts lai notcek kn Dehbcs&is ta axridsan wir$s Semincs ; iiiuhssu 
thy Ikingdom, Thy ^ * will let fulfil as in heaven so also over eaith; oui 
deeikisdilcll Afaisi dohd mamt schodeen ; un pcedghd muma l^ubssu grohkus ka arrl 
dally bread give us ' to-day ; and forgave us * oar sins as also 
mehs A^dohdam ssaweem parradneekeem ; uh nceewed muhs dbksch Kahrdinnschanas ; 
we forgive our debtors ; and not lead ua into temptation ; 
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VVe M'ill give verbatim trauslations of the first ton compositions 
in the first volume line for line, and afterwards select from different 
parts of it such verses as seem to be best worth preserving. The 
filrst IS obviously the plaint of an orphan child. 


** Ak Deewin ! Ak Deewin I 
Pocacll niannu tcliw’ ar malil ? 

luhdsctu raudddainay 
Ka niciii dan a iwolcliii mailt ^ 

Duhrclim iitte, luattlju laliwe^ 

Kalijahiii Ipelire appakfcli benki. 

Duhrclim fitte guldamaes 

Mattini rahwe zcldamees* 

The second is an autumnal 

Arrajl 

3-z7etaj* 

Dsinnort garras liiisenes : 
lliklii bij i IlIii waltai, 

Soiiiiui d^ct d 
Lakstigalla* W.'* 


Dear God! Ali» dear God! (diminutive) 
Wake ! father and mother ! 

Weepmp did I complain 
Of what the strange mother did to roe , 
She struck me with her fists, she tore my 
hair. 

She trod me with her feet beneath the 
stool. 

She strack me with her fi^ts ere X went to 
bed. 

And she tore my hair when I rose/* 

song: — 

Plougher ! 
narrower! 

Bring home long birch branches 
lo the earth. 

Sings the nightingale/* 


The meaning of which is, — Bring home wood for the winter 
files, foi the nightingale is singing his farewell. 


The third is very charming :• 

** Ar pukki laiwin’ irru 
J^iotti sawai Liligawin : 

iiahk manna Lihgawin, 
l\a pukkile '‘codcdaiiia. K/* 


" The boat decked with llowers 
Is coming towards my love ! 

Let my love come to meet it, 

For she is a flower/* 


Tii(‘ foiii th introduces one of the most important personages of 
the uucieiit Lettish mythology — L/Ago, the God of Love. Ilis 
festivals wcie held on the li4th of January, and it was then usual 
fur the >oiiiig to pledge themselves in marriage. The bride woie 
u garland made of cars of wheat and blue corn-flowers, and the 
bndegtoom a hat of mardn-skin, with many-coloured ribbands. 
The introduction of Christiataity did not completely put a slop to 
the festival, though it was transferred to St. John’s day. ^But 
even to this hour the old usages are observed, aud in the songs of 
the peasantry the names of Lihgo and St. John are grotesquely 
blended. Throughout the whole of Lettlaud, in die evening of 
St. John’s day, there is a festival pf flowers. Maidens go about 
in procession crowned with wreaths, and carry wreaths of blue 
coin-flowcrs to the houses pf their Acquaintance, singing as Uicy 

• i > — 


b(’t atpesti mums i\o Laona. lo tew peederr ta Walutiba, tas Spebks un tos Gobds 
blit free ii') from evil, fbr to tbec belongs tlie kingdom, the power and the 
raiischigi nuischos/* 
cvcrldbtingly iii etcruity* 
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go, in a monotonous tone, “ Lihgo! lani! Libgo! laui !’* i. e. 
Cupid and the Evangelist. 


Ak Jahniht Dccna Dcliliu! 

Ko tu weddi wesuro ^ ! 

LUigo! Liligo! 

Mcltaliin ^eddu sclta 'krolini, 
Poifebeem zauuu ^eppuri. 
Liligof Lihgo K. 


<c 


Ah ! John ! Son ot God ! 

WJiat art thou leading in the cool eve? 


lihgo! Lihgo! 

1 bring the tnaid with the golden ciown. 
The ^oath with the martln-skhi cap. 
lihgo ! Lihgo !’* 


The £fth runs of itself into verse : — 


** Nc weens mannis ne sinuaja 
Kur cs gauschi randaju: 

Gan siniiaja pcedarknite 
Kur flau/iju allaras/^ K. 


** No one ! no one knew fiom luo. 
Where I wept so bitterly ] 

There was one who knew full well 
When and why ili 03 c torrents 


The - sixth was probably snug at the housd of the lord und 
master. If sung when not overheard; it would be evidence that 
he possessed the good opinion of his vassals. 

Peews dohd mubfu Kuiidsinani> ** God give to our dear lotd^ 

Wilnoht rudsiib tjhruin^^ Clean, — overflowing lyc, 

Ar lastebm fadsiht klohtinkJ’ II. May it pour by lasts (i.c. in abund nice) 

into his graiuirics.'’ 

We thiuk the seventh nat4ra1, tender and poetical. There is 
'an arch and simple humour hi thel^st line which cannot be easily 
misunderstood. 


Dwebfelitc mlhla, 

Nahz pee nianuiin drolilcha : 
Glabba roannti n&udas iiiakku, 
Reds ko es tew dolifchu^ 

Kad cs gulleht eefehu. 

Tad es rnnttes dohichu. 

Kad es auglicbani zeifehobs, 
Pateizibu dohfehu ; 

Zcppurlti nenifebu, 

Ar labbu riht dobfehu. 

Nu‘ar Deew* 

Mihla Mcit’ 

Wairak es nc atnabkfchuJ’ 1L 


** Sweet spirit! (soul^ 

Come thou to mo. 

Thou shalt keep ni^\ gold piiise, 
See what 1 will give ihcc — 

V\ hen 1 go to sleep 
I will give thee a kis^ ! 

When I rise 

I will give thee iny thanks. 

' 1 will take my hat, 

1 will say to tliee, good inoining. 
Beloved maiden! 

And*— *1 will not come back.*’ 


Cranes are a very common Slavonian poetical accompaniinuiit, 
'and they are amusingly introduced in the eighth song: — 


** Psehrwes kleeds, 

Meitas dseed, 

Duhnuppites mallink ; 

Dschrwes kleeds ne Icbaojamas, 
Meitas dseed no weddamas.'^ W« 


** The cranes croak. 

The maidens sing, 

By the banks of the Ddna’s stream ; 
The crudes croak but cannot he caught, 
The maidens sing and cannot be iecl 
forth, (i. e. to marriage)# * 


The nin^i' tells a sad story; but it is not without bitterness, 
and its mora^-^ilh be intelligible to those wKo know the situation 
ofjUtb unhappy^ peasantry of Lettland. 


Darbil leeki \ dar blneekt I 
Wilks apehde waggariht* 

Sarnettann pa grafehami, 

Plrkfim jatinuTwaggaribtJ’ K. 


** Labourer ! labourer t 
,The'wolf Ims eaten tlic overseer. 
We’ll makcitpile of pennies high, 
And another overseer we’ll buy.” 
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The, tenth is one of the longest of all these compositions. It 
is in the style of the narrative Slavonian ballad, and records several 
superstitious observances, which arc current evi?n now among the 
Lettish people. 


“ T two llays into the forest. 

Anti foiiiul tlioro nothing good. ‘ 

I will go on the third day, 

And will iiiid a black colt. 

1 will spring upon lii.s back, 

And nill ride up the highest mountain ; 

1 will lidc down llie mountain’s bide, 

Into a beautiful birch*trce wood. 

I will ride out of the birch-tree wood. 
And will gather a handful of twigs; 

The dogs shall stay behind in the village. 
Three chaste maidens conic forward. 

Two conduct me, ^ 

And one Ic'ads iiiy colt; 

They lead tlie colt to tlic stable. 

And me to the chamber; 

'lo the ( olt they give a manger of <;ats. 

To me a table of the linden tree, 

They eovir it with a while cloth, 

And when they have spread the table, 
They pieparc me a bed of hay, 

And bid me resL 
111 iiiy sleep I marked 


What the village maidens did. 

One sewed, another knitted. 

Another spun silken yarn. 

The fourth. 

The youngest, 

Fed the pigs. 

Give me, mother! the maiden 
Who feeds the pigs. 

For if lliou give me not the maiden, 

1 shall die of grief for her. 

And where will yc bury me ? 

Bury me in the garden of roses, 

Under the roots of the rose trees; 

Then shall golden roses grow 
All around my grave. 

Then came two .bons of God,* 

They broke two branches (from the rose 
trees). 

They took them to Mary’s churcli. 

They placed them on Mary’s altar ; 

And Mary said, 

Young spirit ! 

lie died of grief for a maiden.” 


A cAiunterpart to this ballad, with exceedingly little variation, 
is printed in Stender^s grauimar as current hi Courland. It has 
soinewhut more of polish about it than the version we have given, 
and is introduced in the conversational form, thus — 


Brother, whither art thou going, and why hast thou apparelled thy 
feet ?’* 

It represents the hero as being enamoured, not of the yonng 
lady who fed the pigs, but of her who spun the silken yarn, and 
it introduceif the mother of the maidens assuring the youth that 
if he die he shall be buried under the rose trees,. It brings the 
story too to a happy couclusipii, for it says — The maiden of the 
village adorned herself with flowers and came forth at break of 
day to the (marriage) festival/^ 


No. 14. A Song to a Young Warrior. 

jMonnt thy war-liorse, bliss betide thee ! 

Far from thy Lettish loved one’s side ! 

Sleep with thy faithful sword beside thee. 

As with tby faithful Lettish bride.” 

* Atjubj diiL'i decim dehli, meaning rtyyeXo*, or messengers, persons appointed to a 
divine mission, or tb announce any thing falcc! to liuppcn* 

VOL. VIH. NO. XV. 


V 
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22 . 'J'lii: Soi.mKB’s I^ahewkll. 

VVlicii shall 1 ret urn — O say! 

When with green the hedgc-siakcb sprout — 

VMien the hard stones melt like clay — 

^\"hen the granite rocks leap out 
J^Voin the stream^ and in its spray 
l^eatliers sink. My parents ! then 
AVill 1 seek this land again." 

47. Anticipation of a Soldier’s Fate. 

The bird is singings brother sweet ! 

He has been singing loud and long. 

Go listen^ sister! and repeat 
To me the story of his song. 

The bird is singing of a lad> 

That's hastening to the war-field now. 

* Go^ sister ! to the garden glad, 

And wreathe a garland for his brow.’ 

The story may begin with song. 

But it will end in tears and sorrow. 

Nay, sister ! weep not — for ere long 
We meet on some delightful morrow. 

Or I will send my steed to thee. 

When I am far — too far removed. 

And thou wilt ask him — ^ Where is lie— ' 

The brother I so fondly lovM ? 

Where is thy rider?' — he will tell 
Of lands where war is w^asthig wide, 

Where human blood-streams rivers swell. 

And mortal corpses bridge the tide. 

I saw my brother in the fight, 

I saw him battling %vith liis lord. 

With five bright bands bis hat was diglit. 

A sixth was waving from bis sword ! 

The field was strew’d with men at rest. 

Hewn down like oaks. I saw the spear, 

The murderous spcai- iu many a breast; - - 
And all was horrid silence there." 

1 38. Meny squirrel — on the tree, 

Lend thy furry cloak to me 5 
I am fighting for my lord. 

And niy bed’s the bard, bard board." 

l.>y. “ Young mail! of what art thou thinking, bending ciii tby 
sword. Ah ! there is much cause for thought— so young- and bidden to 
the wars." 

230. Sleep is coming — gentle sleep — 

Strange it is that joy and grief 
Each ill turn from slumber keep— 

Yet resistance is but brief." 
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Cliaiacteristic of luaniicrs are the following : — 

52 and 55. ** llic clogs arc harking — guests arc ct>miiig — hasten 
inaitlcn to thy cliambcr- ciomb tliy long hair — rub I by soli rheeks — pul 
a gailaud round thy head.” 

d I. Aly father and mother slept at night by the banks of the Dana 
— tliey rose early and found a linden tice — they broke oft' 'a braiieh and 
Hung it in the Duna — it floated on the stream, and played with the winds 
that ruftled the w ater — it reached the sea, and a fisherman took it into 
his boat — he brought it to Mavy*s Church, and laid it on the altar ol* 
iiod.” 

71. ‘^Ah! Ah! Truly these arc joyous times — the maidens arc tipsy 
— their bosoms arc bare. I am au excellent cup-bearer, and 1 enjoy 
the task. Where shall we go to tell our talcs? Let us go to the hay- 
loft, for the hay is green and sweet-smelling — it is soft to the feet — and 
nobody hears. Ah I Ah I Deewin ! when we come out arc we not 
CJods ?” 

10 t. Let's part — the hopes uf love were vain 
No joys from union springs . 

Let's tear the golden cloth in twain 
And break the wedding ring.” 

1 25. Aly mother while she rocked- me in the cradle invoked the 
raven iind the crow. Let him be a great man — let him be a great 
brewci of beer.” 

125. An 1m:pri:;cation. 

Linden leaves shalt thou devour, 

Kenny .swamps Ihy drink shall be j 
None will give the sweet liay-flowcr. 

None tlie fountain stream to thee!'* 

ujc many sharp attacks on the dishonesty of the iner- 
I him Is and shopkeepers, as thus:— 

15t). The money is lust in the drinking pot — 

Was it lost .in tlic drinking pot, all? 

No! the portion the Riga merchant got 
Was, to tell you the truth, not sm^l.” 

1()5. “ Sioriu, sloriQ, thou God of thunder! break down the bridges 
ul the Duim. liCt no IWc, let no Littaviau, come into this land of 
Mary,” i.c. Lieflaiid. 

147, I’ll not go to Limbasko 

Even to find a husband — No ! 

The Limbaskiaus all are proud. 

Old and cold, and furrow-bixiw’d.” 

177. Two boats with golden coins lie at the bottom of the sea — 
they lie at tl\e bottom of the sea, witli all their cre\rs. Had I the 
golden coins which arc lying in the bottom of the sea, I would buy the 
castle of Riga, and all the soldiers that are in it.” 

181. The bouse is smoking— the house is smoking — our brother is 

r2 
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brewing beer, Saddle the bc'>l borhC in the btablc — and away to enjoy 
our brother’s beer.” 

188. “ liCt ns, brotliei ' drink li\e cans of old barley beer. Let us 
begin the day by drinking — and drink till the last of the evening.” 

202. Does the stiu ever shitic brighter than through our chamber 
window? Aic there us many good lucn in the world as we 
Thou> brother, 1 brother, thy wife and my wife.” 

211. Those were happy times when I was a goatherd. I ate milk — 
I drank milk — tvith milk 1 washed my face. The wolf came down 
upon the flocks in the forest — 1 was in the thicket with my love.” 

214. “ Mother! cover iny bosom with a kerchief — lest the lads of the 
village should lay their hands upon it.” 

237. " I’ll go to Riga, mother ! 

And thence to Germany go — 

For here in Liedand, mother, 

' There’s nothing more to know.” 

Of amatory poems the following are not unpleasiug speci- 
mens : — 

28. " Let’s go 1 my maiden ! when it is summer walk on foot — 
when autumn comes 1 will buy tbee a goat, and tliou shalt ride at thy 
pleasure.” 

76. I blushed like a barberry as I entered thy door. I saw my 
heart sitting at the cud of the table — I wished to approach, but she was 
gliding away. Tell me where thou didst sleep last night — with thy 
mother — or another mother’s daughter. I slept beneath a pine tree, ami 
bad no covering but the pine-branches. Maiden! wert thou mad? 
Why didst thou not tell me? I would have sent thee a pair ot linen 
cloths, a pair of white woollen blankets, a pair of sheets, and a pair of 
linen caps.” 

94. " Be honest, maid ! don’t treat me so — 

But answer frankly — Yes ! or, No ! 

If yes ! O fail not love to bring 
Thy golden, plighting, nuptial ring. 

If no! give back that ring of mine — 

1 only gave it thee for thine.” 

133. Maiden ! of the smile so sweet, 

I am hungry — give me bread. 

Take I dare not — when I said 
To thy mother — let me eat — 

No ! she said — and shook her bead.” 

1 52. Sister ! Sister ! come and peep 

, On my dwelling. Come and sec 

Where I sorrow, where I sleep, 

•i All is drench’d in tears for thee.” 


* Which Dieans— there are iiotjive good people in the world. 
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IC5. Frcsli, fresli is the morning breeze 
Red, red is the rising sun — 

Like these is the burning kiss 
From the lips of the lovely one.” 

210. Chaste and pale I long have grown 
]Jy the streamlet’s side — 

Make some loving youth mine own, 

Near the Duna’s tidp.” 

226. I heard the apple-tree, while it pray'd, 

^ ^Vhen autumn comes let the lovely maid 
Gather the fruit from my branches high, 

And hang her yarn on my boughs to diy,’ ” 

The volumes are filled with sad evidence of the oppressions 
exercised by the feudal lords upon their vassals,* **^ as for ex- 
ample: — 

24. The Lord has taken my brother to be judged. O let justice 
bring justice to my brother — let God make the truth appear!” 

27. It is the great raaifs pride to be 

A tramplcr on the poor man’s head ; 

Fling God of Love! an alder tree 

Across the path where great ones’ tread.” 

1 00. Germans ! laugh not at my subjection. My Lords force me, 
and I must go; but I go shedding the bitterest tears.” 

1 86. Let the Lords flog old men with branches of the apple-tree. 
If they would take young maidens to punish them, how the land would 
wonder.” 

Some of the Poems are rather racy Epigrams than anything 
else. Some are full of humour, and others of them have a pro- 
verbial pithiness which makes them well worth perusing : — 

77. With horse that’s white, and wife that’s fair, 

I’ll not torment my life ; 

To wash my horse I could not bear. 

Nor yet to watch my wife.” 

85. Wc have three brothers — each went to melt us a spoon. Our 
father’s brother brought us one of iron ; our mother's brother one of 
silver; but our own brother said, ^ here is a service of gold.’ ” 

121. I went behind the hill to sow oats. I went behind the hill 
that Appenits might not see me ; but Appenits is a clever fellow, and 
Appenits had got up into a ticc.” 


* So siui is their situation, that a writer uses the following language: I shall say 
no more of the belief of a people who have been ruined by Ocrniau oppression, and 
with uunutural harsluiess kept for more than six centuries hi an enslaved, wretched, 
and half-barbarous state. Under the tyranny of feudal lords they have nearly lost 
their all, and a nation whose numbers are constantly reduced by their wretchedness is 

now passing slowly away.”— Monc. $ 17, p. 66, 
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A wolf’s ?ioliloqiiy is this : — 

139. ZuiniDiJin ! I «:o wearily over tlie fu*l(ls the long, long day. 
The peasant lias hid liimbclf amidst the branches of Ihe tree. 'Fhc devil 
must have possessed him, or a witch must have forced him there/’ 

IdO. () tale of miith ! O talc of woe • 

The pig has cnishM the sleeping maid— - 
^Twas all her faulty it must be said, 

Why did she to the pig-sty go !*’ 

184. Many a man is not a lord who rides in lordly stile. Many n 
man had a thief for his father, and for his inotlicr a cast-away.'" 

207. “ I should like to know some secrets. Wo have clever huh, 
who without a shilling shine in>dollars.” 

*219. The girl is as proud as proud can be. 

She sings not — she talks riot — but looks so bigj 
And yet with licr pride and haughtiness, she 
Has nothing to do but to feed the pig.” 

Some of the superstitions of the Lettish people are recorded 
here - 

H4. When the thunderbolt and thunder 
Smite botiuson and mother under ; 

Making music with her keys, 

I some future day will please/’ 

217. Witch, bewitch me! Envious ones, envy me. You cannot 
hurt me. 

My colt has on his shoulders a blanket which bears a sfar/’ 

We may mention here that Pastor Gustavus, who wrote a book 
in 1644, on the river Wohhendo, stales, that he had heard from 

the mouth of ancient peasants” the following prayer, \\ hicli the * 
people- weni accustomed to accompany with the sacrifice of an 
ox, whose flesh they distributed and devoured : — 

Dear Tluindercr! We offer thee an ox with two liorns and four 
Icgs^ we pray thee for our ploughing and sowing, iluit oiir corn may 
become gold-yellow. Scatter all the black clouds elsewhere over great 
morasses, tall forests, and wide wastes. To our plougbers and sowers 
give fruitful seasons and gentle rains. Holy I’hunderer ! watch over 
our fields ; may they, have good straw beneath, good ears above, and 
good corn within.’^ 

Henry the Lett, who wrote in the 13th century, says, 

A certain Lieflander came by night out of the thicket to Daniel of 
Sydegund, and said, ^*1 saw the God of the Lieflanders, he avIio proplie- 
ci^ unto us of coming things/ It was an image which from the lirca-sf. 
upwards grew efut of a tree, and he said to me, *The army of the Ditlin- 
anians will advance to-morrow/ We dare not obey thy invitation.’* 

We cannot atford tho same space to the collection of Paslor 
Wahr. As the first ten poems are only quatrains, they w ill givi' 
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a very fair idea of the whole, and we will extrart.a few of tlie 
more remarkable from the after part of the volume. 


“ liulilinus rehrstedaniii 

Leepu Inpputim zollu khilijiu 
Kii iibUc uolezsieju 
Saurajuliin kuhjiiuilini. 

Irbe fwclpc cglaiiia* 

Ks aiT fwcipu ezzedarns, 
liS gaid’ irbes istokkobt, 
[.Hlckk zeenia seltmit. 


Leepu lappu 7.cl]»i kaifu 
Babldilinii gaididani* 
VVehjscli iiopuhtc Icopu lappu 
BalileUhns ne atiiahzr. 


Dscedadama zetlu galiju 
Kii zeelawa rakstidania 
Bcicws dobd man im fatiktees, 
Tik wtdiligu tchwa delilu. 

Wissi land is man apfnicbjc 
Ka man masa lauduwihn, 

Ta man audn audcklihmis 
Kn lolls Icddns gabbaliluu 

Nawa (iligiis, nawa rcekstru, 
Mannft zella rnallinrt, 

Ko iieirilchu fehrstedania 
Masajain Bahliriain. 

Knpla Iccpa Icijiutl 
Pihia baku f idrabin 
Tai waijag prettineeka 
Jlischan’ daila olisoliii. 

i^auzin iauzc ais ulidcnu 
VVol I'auz manni maliinuliii 
Lctdi weliji baifu nefia 
llaudadania no dsirdcj\ 

Ne belida tn tauteet^. 

Ka es tahda masa bij, 

Man i* selta gredseni. 

Taws 'waigs trihzinahs. 

Pilli pirsti abbks rohkus 
Brahla pirkti gredsenin 
Pii weenam iiotezzej’ 

)*ce ta tautu netiklihrch." 


Going to visit 1113' bivlliren, 

I covered the palli witli lindon leaves, 
And 1 ran like a partridge 
Willi dry feet. 

The partridge chuckled in the pine 
wood, • 

T cb tickled by the harrow — 

[ waited for the partridge to come forlh. 
And there came forth the gohl uf tlu* 
village.^ 

T scattered the leaves of the linden tree 
On the path where my brollier slntiilti 
go— 

The Avind blew the linden leaves — woe 
is me! 

And my brother he came not — no. 

I went singing 011 my way. 

Writing like a wagtail ;t 
1 wish that £ had for my guide 

A son of his father worlhy of my wish. 

They laugh’d— ^Ihcy laugli’d aloud to see 
The lad with his lass so nice ; 

But what care £ since she wove for me 
A garment as white ns ice. 

Not berries, not nuts. 

Do I bring from the way-side. 

Bui £ will bring me to visit you 
My beloved young brother. 

£ saw a beautiful linden tree, 

With its leaves of silvery sheen; 

£ wonder if she has an enemy 
Some oak tree proud and green. 

There avjis a voice from the oilier side 
of the stream. 

Was it my mother’s voice ? 

A high Avind carried the sounds away, 

£ could not hear for weeping. 

0 trouble thee not that I’m so smalJ, 

O grieve not that Fin so iveak. 

Sweet lovet the light of my rings shall 
fall. 

And glisten upon thy check. 

1 had the fingers of both hands 
Covered with rings which my brother 

gave me. 

And I Jiave given them away one after 
another 

To the beautiful unworthy youth/’ 


* 1. e. The maiden. 

t A Letii&li proverbs taken fi<»m the fact that iIk* wagtail leaves the marks of his feet 
on the sand. Hence Buhielihnii guiiUdam, 
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There is inucli fancifuincss aiul novelty in this — 

16. ‘^Thoii art capricious little bee! 

And not a flow’rct bends to tliee — 

But as I wandered with my maid, 

To us the hedge-snake bowed his head.” 

Song to a false maiden : — 

17. '‘Thotjof the ruddy countenance — 

Thou first of all the maids in dance — 

Thou once wert mine — now treacherous one ! 

Thou seek’st another father's son.’* 

A giiTs soliloquy : — 

18. ‘^Knitting I knitted a pair of gloves. 

Shall I give them to my young brother? 

No; I will give them to the mist-eyed^ youth. 

For ray mother spoke of him kindly.’* 

This is a happy and w'ell-imagined contrast, with ti very ob- 
vious moral : — 

21. With my feet have I trodden down 
A young, decayed oak tree ; 

With my hand have I defended 
- A jK)or old man/' 

The lover disappointed : — 

45. ^'The flower — the flower — the bride — the bride — 

Is to anotber bosom gone; 

O fool ! to let the time and tide. 

Which might have made her mine, pass on.” 

The next shows that the ardour of the honey-moon is passed : — 

Sleep ! my bride. 

Sleep on my arm — 

But if tliou weary it, 

[ shall wake thee to turn the mill.” 

This is exquisitely ironical: — 

, 50. *'The sun is looking out upon the bill, 

He promises along, long day — 

Because a fair youth is mounting the hill, 

And he will find a chaste maiden before the evening.” 

We give the next for the purpose of showing how easily the 
transfer of an unadorned thought sometimes takes place from the 
simple poetry of one language to that of another, without the ad- 
dition or the subtraction of a single word : — 

56. **'piibiu, galiiu Icho zdtiiU)! "Shall I go — yes or no t 

Stahwcdania» dohuiadam’ ; Silonily 1 tiioughl ; 

Woi arr bnhfchu, woi lie huhlchij. On Ibis wa^ — aye or nay — 

Ta zclta giihieim. Simll 1 go or not ? 


* i. e. Bluc-cyed. 
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With a piece of sound philosophical morality \ve*concludc the 
extracts from these singular volumes. 

73. “ Youths and maidens ! hear my strain^ 

Live with honour ever; 

Wealth when lost you may regaio) 

But lost honour never/’ 


Herijer, in his Volkslieder^ has given sixyragmewfr, as he calls 
them, of Lettish songs. Fragments they are not, being as com- 
plete as the popular poetry of the Letts ordinarily is. The first 
and last of his selection are good. 

“Lovely sun ! O why dost ljnger~ 

Why so late thy rising ? 

On yon mountain-side I tariied^ 

Warming orphan children. 

Tinkling was my horse’s bridle. 

And my harp strings too were tinkling, 

When I rode to foreign countries, 

Sounding, 

Bounding : 

Many a lovely maid 1 looked on, 

Fair as flowers and fresh as roses — 

Luckless youth ! if thou art single, 

Thine are grief and sorrow; 

To thy bosom take a maiden, 

All life’s joys come with her.*’ 

Herder also introduces a Lettish Song to Spring, (Friih- 
liugsiied); but the accessiblcness of his works to our readers 
makes it less iiicuiiibent on us to transfer their contents to our 
pages. Yet, in passing, we cannot excuse ourselves from pay- 
ing a tribute to the industry which sought and the exquisite 
poetical tact which transferred to his own rich language so many 
beautiful compositions from so many and such remote sources. 
No man was ever more completely identified with the subjects 
which occupied his thoughts — no man had a purer taste, or a 
richer expression; — all his soul was poetical, and trained to draw 
forth all the harmonies 

“Von grossen vollen Herz 
Der tonendeii Natur.” 

Of Lettish popular poetry Herder says — 

“The poetry and music of the Letts are both ^.si*emarkable, and 
stamped with the character of nature, which is and was their instnictor. 
Their poetiy has rhymes, but only single rhymes. Rhymes may be made 
by repetition of the same sounds. Besides the poems used on public oc- 
casions, they have a great deal of impromptu verse, which is full of that 
satirical and sometimes wicked wit which is found in the English street 
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ballads. Tliclr amatory songs have that sensibility which is so in- 
liinatcly associated with melancholy —they so happily avail themselves of 
every interesting incident, — they touch so effectively all the sfinrces of 
tenderness as to produce a wonderful effect on the feelings. TJie want 
of double rhymes does not grow out of any inaptitude of the langiiiigc, 
since they often occur in their religious hymns. Their music is coarse 
and unpolished. They select one or two young maidens, who sing the 
text, which the listeners join, in a sort of monotonous aecompaniinent, 
somewhat resembling the bass notes of the bagpipe. The singers 
seldom raise their voiees above a third, preserving the same tone to the 
end of the text, when the bass singers take the octave from the key- 
note, and so continue to the end. * Milclahs, or riddles, are a favourite 
sort <»f poetical composition, and was even more so in former times. Wc 
know how all antique people have indulged in this amusement, and how 
many ancient writers have preserved specimens of it. Readers who 
know what attention is required to discover in one thing the hidden re- 
semblance to another, not to overstep the exactitude of the tertium com-- 
parationis, and what precaution is needed for the choice of appropriate 
terms — so that the listener may, on discovering of the riddle, instantly 
recognize their aptitude, will be surprized to find in a rude and uniii- 
structed nation a wit and cleverness which would do honour to civiliza- 
tion itself. Some of their riddles arc perfect in every particular, and are 
of high antiquity — this is an example, * the Poppy.’ — 

(1.) I sowed — and as I sowed, I grew, 

(2.) And as 1 grew I became a maid ; 

(3.) And as I became a maid, I became a young woman ; 

(4.) And as I became a young woman, I became aii old wife ; 

(5.) And as 1 became an old wife I got my eyes, 

(C.) And through my eyes I walked about. 

This riddle represents the different ages of the flower: (1 ) the seed ; 
(.^) the blowing when the flower is used for maidens' garlands j (3) the 
drooping of the petals, when the appearance of the poppy resembles the 
coif of womanhood 5 (4) the falling of the leaves ; (5) the seeds in the 
poppy-pod; and (6) the falling out of the seed from the seed vessels. 
There is anioUg the Letts an irresistible poetical tendency, and my 
mother did not deny that half the language was poetry. It sounded, 
she said, like a table bell, while the poetry of the Germans was like a 
chiirchbcIL She owned that the meanest Letts, when in an agreeable 
mood, prophesied or. composed verses. Sonic have said that the Letts 
still preserved fragments of ancient romantic (hero) ballad.s, but this my 
father denies. The genius of the language, the genius of the people is 
pastoral. If they have a garland, it is a garland of hay, or at most of 
coro-flowers. I believe that the heroes of the north are domestic heroes, 
havii|Ng enough to fight against at home in fighting against the climate; 
they ^Irfay be we^l 'fitted for heroes, but where is the evidence of it. 
They Would be well off by remaining what they are if they found among 
themselves a resting place in freedom and fame. But in Coiirland both 
liberty and slavery have their home." " My father,” continues Herder, 
Was no gi*cat Lettish scholar; but lie who understands a language in its 
breadth and depth, has a right to speak about it. He declared that he 
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had foiiiul no traces of hero songs, but yet that there was* evidence that 
their remotest ancestors had sung ilicin, and where is the people, he 
asked^ that have not sung tljem? lie had collected a sheaf, as lie 
called it, of simpler songs, of which J possess his translations ^ In 
these songs tlierc is a simple pcasant-like nature and something emi- 
nently characteristic.’* — vol, i. p. 87 — 92. 

Of Littavian poetry, not uiifreqnently confounded with Leltisli, 
Herder’s volumes contain several remarkable specimens. I'ho 
- Uttaviaii language has so close uu aflinity with the I^ettisli that it 
would scarcely be right to pass over the literature of Litlniania 
in complete silence, or to lose the opportunity of enabling our 
readers to compare their ballads with the simpler songs which 
have occupied the earlier part of this article. will suffice 

for this purpose. 


THE MAIDEN IN HER GARDEN. 


Sing cheerily, sweet maid ! 

Why dobt thou answer no! 

Hang not on thine arm thy head — 
To hfone *lwill Mtidcn so. 

I Tow should the maiden sing? 

Song is the cliUd of peace — 

IMy garden is a wa:ste, 

\ very >vilderii(*s.s. 


Hoses are swept awav;-™ 

The banks in ruins lie ; 

While lilies trod in clay,-- 
And all tliedews are dry. 

Wfiary, O weary then, 

Bearing a faded wreath. 

Sadly 1 turn’d again, 

And sank beneath. — vol. j. til, IP?. 


Ill this there is obviously more of rcniieinent in the sentiment 
niul of polish in the expression than in the Lettish compositions. 
'The next is more in the popular strain. 


TUB LOST nainAL KING. 


1 rode <0 tlic fisher, 

1 ‘‘Ought out the fisher, 

I '.visli I were his stcp^o^ ! 

And then by the shore I 
'I ho wot nets extended. 

And wash’d my hand in the water. 
Alas! from my finger, 

I'herc fell in the water, 
jNTy bridal ring fell in the water. 

O .supplicate, lov’d one, 

The wind, the north-wind, 

() supplicate weeks, twice counted. 
Perchance it has driven 
The ring from the bottom 
To thy belov’d one’s meadow. 

Then comes the maiden 
Across the meadow. 


She comes to the rue-tree garden. 

0 tarry, thou lov’d one, 

Fling down thy sickle, 

O fling it among the corn-hcap^t. 
And fling thy whetstone 
Among the corn-heaps, 

And tarry awhile thou lov'd one. 

1 thee, maiden ! 

I thank thy coming ! 

I thank tliy pity. 

And thy soft language. 

Good day! good even! 

O kind, kind nnother ! 

Canst thou a bed provide me ? 
rii not refuse thee 
A bed, but never 
Again will I show thee kindness. 


Among the theories which have been agitated as to the origin 
of the Lotts, Mr. Parrot in his Versuch ciiter^Jiniwicklwtg wr 
Spraclie, Abstammungf Geschkhte, M^thologie tthd hurgerUche 
Vcr/i(tUnhse d&r lAwen, LiitteM, Ecsten, &c., has put forwartl the 
fancy that the Lettish is one of the branches of the great. Celtic 
family. As respects Mr. Parrot and many other writers .on the 
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early history* of nations, the old adage Px nihilo nil Jit may be 
safely translated “ Out of any thing any thing,” and assuredly all 
other absurdities shrink into diminutives when compared with the 
absurdities broached by some authors ou the afiiiiitics of lan- 
guages' and the deductions they draw from them. They have the 
art of confounding every thing, of distorting every thing, of un- 
derstanding every thing. They can show that words the most 
unlike have in fact the closest resemblance, and can prove to 
demonstration from his name alone that Mr. Arkwright is a 
lineal descendant of Noah, or that Eusebius was a pair of spec- 
tacles. We knew a learned man and a minister of state in 
Spain, who wrote a book, a quarto volume, to explain that Go« 
erbarme ich dein armes Wiirmchen, was a Cantabrian inscription, 
at least 2000 years old, and that it celebrated the religious rites 
performed in a Biscayan temple in that remote period. T'hc 
simple fact was that a drinking vessel had dropped into a well in 
Biscay, perhaps a century ago, where it was discovered within 
our remembrance. It had some rude heads for ornaments "and 
the German prayer as above. Our antiquarian and etymologist 
at once decided that the heads represented heathen priestesses, 
and .the inscription recorded their religious observances ; so with 
a little torturing and twisting, after some years hard study, lu; 
gave his version of it to the astonished world, avowing that tlic 
meaning was “The priestesses of the temple pour libations to 
the god of the sun.” In the same ingenious way Mr. Parrot 
makes out his Celtic etymologies as to the Caucasus. Cauc, says 
he, Celtic for mountain, as, Celtic for origin, us Celtic for men, 
what can be clearer Cauc-as-us, to the very letter, mountain of 
the origin of men ; or if that does not please, is there not, quoth 
he, the Esthonian Kdu to go, Kaas company, usse, out, clearly 
meaning the place whence the company of mankind first u'en't 
forth ? By such guesses any one word in any language may be 
traced to auy other language. 

Such volumes become wearisome, and almost indispose one to 
listen even to the sensible suggestions which sometimes fall from 
these valorous etymology huntera ; and, but for this sort of defor- 
mities, Mr. Parrot’s book is crowded with very interesting matter. 
When he gets hold of a word, his faculties are wonderfully be- 
wildered, but he has notwithstanding managed to write very sen- 
sibly and eruditely about divers instructive things. Of all perils 
noita are so perilous as those of the man who is chasing deriva- 
tioii8^.9nd the‘<coorse he gencially allows himself is unbounded. 
AulhoHties are not wanting for shifting every letter in the alpha- 
bet, and by this approved and received hocus-pocus any one 
word .|toay be changed into any other. When Mr. Parrot as- 
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suines the Biscayan and the Celtic to be kindred tongues — when 
he conlbunds the Erse and the Finnish — when, in a word, he is 
in the luciis a nou lucendo huinonr — it is mere waste of time to 
be tracking his painful footsteps ; but when laboriously turning' 
over the fragments of traditional or recorded history, he brings 
forth vivid images of the past — when out of the ruins of obscure 
bygone times he gathers up materials for future record, and pre- 
sents a vivid outline, if not a perfect picture, of an obscure and 
oppressed people — it is impossible not to sympathise with his 
affections, and to honour his labours. We do not mean that the 
early part of Mr. Parrot’s inquiry, 'which respects the language of 
the Lettish people, is wholly without merit, lie gives there 
some curious facts amidst many ludicrous and extravagant 
guesses. When a man has formed a very decided theory, especi- 
ally on a subject not susceptible of the most satisfactory evidence, 
facts get a sort of caoutchouc character, and are very comfortably 
stretched to meet the projected purpose. But we cannot, at all 
events here, enter into the remote history and idiom of the Lettish 
people. 

Of the ancient mythology, and religious observances of the 
Lettisli people. Parrot has collected many curious particulars, 
lie sa)s they worshipped a species of Trinity, long before the in- 
trodnetion of Christianity. Their religious services were per- 
formed in groves in the open air. Their principal god was named 
'I'lioiapilla or Thorawivita, who has been sometimes identified 
with the 'I'hor of tlie Goths. ** He was the thunderer,” says 
Moiie, “ tl welling in woods, where he had his own sacred tree, 
lie is invisible and has the wings of a bird. He is the first pro- 
ducer, and is imaged by the sun. They fancied that he had 
quitted their counti-y to withdraw to the island of Oescl, when 
Christianity introduced to them a new divinity. They worshipped 
lire as the representative of the deity, which they kept continually 
burning on the tops of the highest mountains. In thunder-storms 
the priests held assemblies to ascertain the will of the divinity, 
which they proclaimed to their followers.” The habit of sacrificing 
animals to their divinities continued even as late as the end of the 
seventeenth century, when it was visited with very severe penal- 
ties by Frederick the Second of Prussia. Meletius has pre- 
served the prayer addressed to Pergubri, the third person of the 
Trinity, on the day of his festival. “ O Pergubri ! thou it is that 
sendest the winter away, and bringest back the beautiful spring. 
It is thou who coverest the hedges and the mcadoi^s with green, 
and claddest the hedges and the forest with leaves.” 

The hospitalUy of the Lettish people was early celebrated. 
Duisburg says of them in his Chronicle:: — **.They treat, their 
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guests witlv all possible hospitalit)^, and have neither food nor 
drink in their dwellings which they tlo not bring forward/'* They 
punished robbery with death, though we find in the thirteenth 
century that the murderer w'as released on the payment of a fine. 

M'as practised among them. Death in combat was 
deetped highly honourablct 'I'hey burnt their dead, and says the 
Chronicle — “ Exequias cum lamentationibus et potationibus 
multis more suo celebrabant." — cap. v. pars ii. Their personal 
property, their arms, their hunting instruments, and sometimes 
even their wives, were burnt at their funeral pile. Their ashes 
were gathered into urns, and tumuli raised over those of their 
most distinguished men. Their dress was simple, their sports 
hunting and fishing. They were unacquainted with alphabetic 
writing, and recorded events on pieces of wood in characters 
universally understood among themselves. Of these ancient pro- 
verbs a few have come down even to our days, and with soiiu' of 
these, the concentrated wisdom of a people, wc must conclude 
these disjecta membra. 

A true child weeps before tlic fire-place— a bastard bchiiul the door, 
(i. c. Nobody cares about illegititnatc children.) 

You cannot make a soup out of a handsome face. 

] t is not every cock that is perched. 

Wet land wants no water. 

Boast not of the day till the day is come to an end. 

Two hands upon the breast, and labour is past.-- (i. c. Death i»> 
come.) 

' To taste the sweet you must cat the bitter. 

Sing a good song twice. 

Where is the wolf's nest in wiutcr ? 

Death can take nothing from an empty room. 

Youth sows, age reaps. 

Women have long hau', but short thoughts. 


Art. IV. — 1. Romische Geschichte. Vou B. G. Niebuhr. 
Zweiter Theil. Zweite vollig umgearbeilete Ausgabc. (Ro- 
man History. By B. G. Niebuhr. Second Volume. Second 
complexly re-modelled Edition.) Berlin. 1 830. 8vo. 

3. Ifeber die Enl&tehiing, Entwickelung und Ausbiidang des liiir- 

f errechts im alien Rom. (On the Origin, Development and 
mprovement of Civic Rights in Ancient Rome.) Von Dr. W. 
Eisenducker. , Hamburgh. 1829. 8va. 


Three years have now elapsed since it was our gratefiil task to 
communicate to the British public the earliest account of the first 


^ “ Uospitibiis omiicm liumanitatein quam possunt, obfeiidunt^ ucc: &unt in doino 
sub csculenta vcl potulciUa qux* non communiceut cib ilia vice.'* 
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volume of the re-inodelled edition of Niebuhr’s Lloiyuii Jlistory. 
\Vilh joyful anticipation vvc then looked forward to the speetiy 
aj)pcaraucc of the second volume, which the author intiiuuted 
stood ill need of but little alteration, and to that of the succeeding 
voluiiies at leasoiiable intervals. Time flowed on without our 
hopes being realiiced ; we heard with dismay, a feeling doubt- 
less shared by every scholar, of the ednflagration of Niebuhr’s 
dwelling, — were cheered by his public assurance that, though a 
part of the perfected manuscript had been lost, the collceteil 
niaterials for the history, down at least to the first Punic War, 
had been saved, that his spirit was unbroken, and his zeal nii- 
diminished. At length the second volume made its appearance 
in a totally re-modelled form, but scarcely had we had time to 
peruse and to admire it, when tidings of the death of its illustrious 
author overwhelmed us with regret, and, we feel uo shame to say 
it, made the very sight of his work disagreeable to us for a season. 

Niebuhr is dead, and has not left his fellow behind him. His 
immortal work remains a monument of the vanity of human de- 
signs and expectations. Twenty years ago, in the vigour of life 
and full of confidence iu his mighty powers and resources, he aii- 
uoiiuccd his intention of tracing the history of Rome “ from the 
night of remote antiquity, in which all that the most anxious 
inquiry could aspire to, was to discern the chief masses of society 
iu ancient Italy, down to the period w'hen a second night buried 
iu almost eipiul darkness all that had been seen to arise, grow old 
and diicay.” After some years of reflection he saw that this plan, 
<’oiisideriug /m mode of treating his subjects, was too extensive, 
uud he lixed his goal where the Roman " people had incorporated 
millions with itself, and had imparted to them its language and its 
Jaws ; where it l ulcd from the rising unto the setting sun, and the 
Just of the kingdoms that proceeded from Alexander’s conquests 
was beconiie one of its provinces.” Such was his language in 
I and such the goal which he reasonably set to his labours; but 
f){S aider visum, he has reached no farther goal than a little bu- 
3 ond the capture of the city by the Gauls. The " Roman History” 
remains a niaguiiicent and highly finished portiou of a grand 
design; it is uo Torso, uo ruin of whose restoration wc might 
dcsj)air, but entire and complete as far as it goes ; the architect 
has left his plan and a perfect specimen of his mode of cxecutiou ; 
he who planned and commenced the erection of St. Peter’s, wc 
should recollect, was not the same with him who brought the 
f;dificc to its termination. Though we do not believe that th<;re 
is any man at present in liurope adequate to continuing the Roman 
History in a maimer corresponding to what has been done by 
Niebuhr himself, yet we arc convinced that such a man will arise; 
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the example* of Niebuhr will stinuilale many to exertion, and the 
history of the Eternal City will, we make no doubt, be at leiiglli 
fully and clearly displayetl. For the present, we would conjure 
his friends to give to the light, W'illi as little delay as possible, 
such pieces and fragments as they can find* providod they arc so 
far complete as to do no injury to his fame. We, t)f course, only 
mean such as relate to literature; for we abhor the vile practice 
which disgraces our own country, of giving to the world the 
familiar letters, the careless or confidential effusions, of men of 
eminence, the very moment they have breathed their last. 

What distinguishes Niebuhr above all the scholars of his age, 
is the union of the most^extensivc knowledge with the most acute 
critical spirit and the deepest political sagacity. The history of 
the whole world, not merely in its outlines, but even in its 
minutest details, is continually present to his mind ; he feels and 
knows that man is everywhere the same ; and hence in his w’orks, 
not alone do the political institutions of republican Italy and free 
Greece cast a light on those of ancient Ttoine, the proceedings of 
a British parliament explain those of a Roman senate, and the 
cantons of Switzerland, and the almost unknown Ditmarsh — the 
author’s native province — lend their aid in explaining the principles 
and maxims of parties, and the political regulations, in a difierent 
region, and among a different stem of the human race. In this 
mode of treating history, we say that Niebuhr is without a rival; 
all others, when writing the history of any people, content them- 
selves with tracing it independently and distinct from those of all 
other nations and races. The great political feature of Niebuhr’s 
ininil is the abhorrence of oligarchy — a very difl’erent feeling from 
the love of democracy; anil surely this is a token of his true poli- 
tical sagacity, fur never yet was oligarchy any thing but baneful to 
the country in which it had fixed its seat; it checks all develop- 
ment, impedes all improvement, mocks all economy of the public 
revenues, and regards the people as its enemies, and their pos- 
sessions as its prey. No where are its blighting effects more 
powerfully traced than in the pages of Niebuhr, and every one 
must feel his public virtue invigorated by the perusal of them. 
This alone, did his deserts not go beyond it, w'ould entitle Nie- 
buhr to fame; but when we contemplate the number of points of 
Roman history, and of history and antiquity in general, which 
his researches have placed in the light of truth, the probable so- 
lutions which he has given of several apparent historic enigmas, 
and the new dine of inquiry and discussion which he has marked 
out and pursued to a great extent, we cannot stop at that point 
in our praises; and we must acknowledge that it is probably re- 
served for posterity to discover adequately the extent of his merits, 
and bis influence on iiistorical and political science. 
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Doubtless many a one who has long reccivetl tin? tale of the 
early clays of Home as Livy and Dionysius have narrated it; and 
who, though he may not perfectly believe that Romulus and Re- 
mus were the sons of Mars, makes little doubt of the truth of their 
exposure by their uncle, and of the first inhabitants of Rome having 
been about as respectable as those of Sydney Cove, who believes 
in the combat of the Horatii and Curiatii, in the Grecian origiii of 
Tarquinius, and the servile origin of Servius — such a one, we say, 
will be apt to join the chorus of spirits in Faust, and cry 


■■ Well! Well! 

Jill hast bid xcrslfirt, 

Die schiinc Welt, 

Mit iniich tiger Faust, 

Sic btiirtzt, sic zcrfalit! 

Ein Halbgott hat sic zcrschlagcii ! 
Wir Irageii 


Die Triimnicrn ins Nidi Is hinuber, 
Und ktagen 

Ueber die vcrlorne Sclioue. 

Miiclitiger 

Der Erdensbhne, 

Priichtiger 
Baue sie wiedcr.’^ 


and the desire is complied with for though the poetic illusions 
which had gathered around the early days of Rome are dispelled, 
the real dignity and splendour of Roman story are not thereby 
impaired ; on the contrary, while the theory (and it can be but a 
theory) advanced by our historian gives the adequate solution of 
many difiicultics which are inexplicable on the principles of Livy 
and Dionysius, it show's to a demonstration the extent of power 
and consequence to which Rome had attained under her kings, 
and the misery into which she sank when under the sway of an 
oligarchy. What is very remarkable is,-that while the early his- 
tory of Rome, as it is usually related, is shown to be devoid of his- 
toric truth, the pleasure which we find in perusing it is tjjercby 
enliunced rather than diminished.' There is in fact a high degree 
of enjoyment in the contemplation of fictions which have long im- 
posed upon mankind and have become venerable by time, and in 
comparing them with the truth or with probability. • We learn to 
view tlioin in their pure poetic character, as distinct from history 
as arc the feuds of the Zegries and Abencerrages, or the romantic 
details of what arc culled historic novels, and pass with a sort of 
internal triumph from their brilHant and deceptive details to the 
simple narrative or probable conjecture. It was doubtless this 
consciousness, this internal pride as we may term it, which made 
Malcolm Laing (as we are informed by Sir James Macintosh) 
enjoy t)ie perusal of Ossian even after he had demonstrated the 
forgery ; and every one who has experienced this pleasure will assent 
to this assertion of Niebuhr when rejecting on valid grounds the 
narrative of the bold and constitutional opposition ipade by Hora- 
tius and Valerius to the tyranny of the Decepivirs. ** So long,’- 
says he, as ancient literature finds susceptible minds, it will be 
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read ill Livy, aiid tliat with still gieater inclination when an acc,u- 
ratc idea ol the ancient relations has become common property.” 

Niebuhe was not actuated by the love of paradox, as has been 
insinuated by a late critic, who compares him with Hurdouiti, and 
mociks at his attempts at breaking the tranquillity of our slumber 
as we reposed in undoubting confidence on the bosoms of Diony- 
sius and Livy. NeUher were his organs' of destructiveness so 
strongly developed as to make him pull down for tlie love of pure 
mischief. He does not say in a tone of shallow arrogance, like a 
certain pert if not dull scoffer, “ I have.gonc through this history 
as a man would go through a wood, w'ith an axe on his shoulder, 
and fell trees. Here they lie, and the votaries, if they can, may 
replace them. They, may, perhaps, stick them in the ground, but 
they will never grow.” He only say’s, or may be. supposed to say, 
to this effect in a calm sedate tone — 

“ The narratives which have been transmitted to us as the early 
history of Rome are improbable in themselves, and at variance 
with what we know to have been the state of society and of the 
constitution; they are in character thef same with those of other 
ancient nations, which wc know to be fabulous ; they have all the 
hue of poetry. Ara 1 not, therefore, justified in rejecting them, 
aud endeavouring, from the materials used by the Roman histo- 
rians, much of which they misunderstood, and from such other 
fragmentary information as has been preserved, and guided by the^ 
analogy of the Greeks, and of other nations somewhat similarly 
situated with the ancient Romans, to advance a theory more iu 
harmony with the institutions of early Rome than are tlu; narratives 
of Livy ami Dionysius ? I express strongly my conviction of the 
soundness of my view.s, because they are the result of long aud 
anxious attention devoted to the s.ubject, and many matters which 
are dim and obscure to others appear in a strong and harmonious 
hght to my more accustomed eyes. Yet I seek not to force my 
conviction oil others. 1 know' that magna est vis veritatis et prte- 
valebit, aud that if my theory is correct it must be generally 
adopted ; mid surely I may claiili credit for being able to discern, 
and for being perfectly convinced, that no man who has any con- 
ception of, and passion for, true fanic, will ever attempt to gain a 
reputation by advancing paradoxes— that is, theories of whose 
truth he is not satisfied himself. I at the same time must say, that 
It argues but little^ modesty in any- one, who, it is evident, is but 
superficially acquainted with the history of Rome, and utterly 
Ignorant of the distinction which has been so justly and fully ' 
estabfished between the mythic, the mytlio-bistoric and the historic, 
to- set me down as a mere vendor of paradoxes who secretly laughs 
at the credulity of his readers.” 
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Such might be die laiiguuge of Niebuhr, and it <;aiiiiot be re- 
plied to him as was so eloquently done to the person alluded to 
above, “ You have gone through the wood, with the best inten- 
tions in the world to cut it down; but you have lost your way on 
the Mountains of Lebanon, the goodly cedars whereof, lamenting 
the madness and pitying the blindness of your.r^^ge against them, 
have turned the blunt edge and the base temper of your axe, and 
laughed unhurt at the feebleness of ^bur stroke.” He has been 
guiiled by the love of truth, his object has been to kindle a steady 
beacon for the guidance of future inquirers, not to raise a flame 
with straw and brambles, which crackles and dazzles for a few 
minutes, and then goes out, leaving us in greater darkness than 
ever; and such powers and such attainments as his could not 
fail of their object. The regal portion of the Roman annals is, 
as will ajipear more and more every day, removed for ever out of 
the domain of real history, and the truth is only to be replaced 
by conjecture. Niebuhr has given what appears to him to be 
the most probable account of Rome’s origin and early days; this 
account may be carped at, be rejected, and others substituted in 
its stead, but assuredly no future historian of Ronie who values 
his fame will relate the tale as told by Livy apd Dionysius for 
real history. Yet it must be told, and always. will be read with 
pleasure, but with a perfect understanding of its real nature, just 
as we may read the Chronicle of Archbishop Turpin, or that of 
the Cid, though well knowing that the one does not contain the 
real history of Charles the Great,, or the other the veritable ex- 
ploits of the renowned Ruy Dias de .Vibar; for there is always 
suinethiiig highly agreeable in tracing the vestiges of truth which 
lurk in Action, or have given origin to it, to say nothing of the 
charms inherent in its very nature. 

\Vc arc told, that the feebleness of the attacks made on them 
by the German professor only proves the truth of the narratives 
of Dionysius and Livy. It is time for us. to give over sneering 
at the Germans, to whom we are in general as cdnfesserlly infe- 
rior in the higher branches of knowledge and in solid learning, 
as we are superior in the ' lighter wtilks of literature. Whom 
have vve to set in competition wifli Niebuhr? National partiality 
to be sure has attempted to place Mitford by. his side— a dwarf 
by a giant, a mere political bigot by a philosopher— 'Mitford, 
whose work the Germans would not condescend to translate be- 
yond the third volume, we believe, though they did make that of 
Gillies a part of their Utera£ufc. No! we^ bavp not as yet the 
equal, in Uie department of ancient history, of men fai- inferior to' 
Niebuhr. But if we .are implicitly .to follow the guidance of 
Livy aud Dionysius, we should be glad . to know which^i for they 
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do not alwa}'s agree; and Cicero, who was as good a judge as 
they, followed different annalists; the judicious Dio Cassius is 
also frequently at variance with them. What is of more import- 
ance, their narratives arc frequently clearly and visibly at variance 
with. possibility. Wc give an example from Niebuhr’s second 
volume, which will serve to show at once the fidelity of I.«ivy to 
the old romantic tradition, .liie attempt of Dionysius to get rid of 
improbabilities, and the Judgment and sagacity of Niebuhr in 
detecting and exposing the slight foundation on which the whole 
narrative rests. 

In the year’ 296, the iISquians, in violation of a truce, ravaged 
the l)Bnds of Lavici and Tusculuin. Ambassadors were sent from 
Rome to remonstrate against this breach of faith, but Cirucchus 
Cloclius, the il^quian general, treated them with the greatest 
hauteur, telling them to make their complaint to the oak which 
shaded his tribunal, that he meanwhile would attend to sunicthiiig 
else. The ambassadors, taking the oak and the gods to witness 
of the violated truce, returned to Rome. A consular an ly, under 
Ij. Minuciiis, w'as sent to the Algidus against the /Kquiuns, but 
the unskilfulness or inactivity of the consul was such, that he suf- 
fered the ./Equian general to close him in amidst the hills. I'ive 
horsemen, who broke through and escaped before th<j ilOquians 
had completed their works, carried the tidings to Rome, and the 
whole city was throw’n into dismay and despair. 

As was usual in times of imminent danger, the senate res(*lv<>d 
to create a dictator. The hopes of the state lay in L. Quinctius 
Cincinnatus, who dwelt beyond *hc Tiber, where he cultivated 
with his own hands a farm of four jugera, on the spot afterwards 
called the Quinctian Meadows. When the messengers of the 
senate arrived, he was engaged, with nothing on him but an a[)i'ou 
round hts waist, either in ploughing or in making a ditch. 1 ie. 
inquired how things were in the city, they begged that he would 
put on his toga to receive the message of the senate, he desired 
his wife Racilia to fetch it out of the cottage to him. When he 
was dressed, they saluted him as dictator, and informed him of the 
state of affairs. Getting into the boat in which they had come, 
he crossed over to the city, his three sons, his friends, and rela- 
tions, and the greater part of the patricians came to meet him, 
and conducted him to his house. 

Next morning, by break of day, the dictator appeared in the 
Forum; he nominated as commander of the cavalry 1 j. Tarquitius, 
a man of noble ‘birth and distinguished valour, but poor, like 
himself, and who had^in consequence of his poverty always been 
obl^hd to serve oft foot. ' He llieu ordered the shops to be .shut, 
and all, business to cease. Those who were of the military age 
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were directed to supply thciuselves with provisions for five days, 
to cut eiicli man twelve stakes, and to appear in arras at sunset 
on the lield before the city. Others were mcanfunc to employ 
tlieniscives in jirepariiig the food of those who were to inarch. 
All was done as rct|uired, and the dictator and his army set forth. 
On the way he reminded them that their brethren had now been 
three days shut in by the enemy, and 'exhorted them to quicken 
tlnur pace. The standard bearers moved on rapidly, the soldiers 
Jbllovi-ed cheerfully, and by midnight they reached the Aigidus. 
A^'hen they came close to the camp of the enemies, the dictator 
ordered his men to halt, and having ridden forwaid and recon- 
noitered it, ho directed the soldiers to pile their baggage, and 
forniing a line withoutsidc of that of the iEquisms, to begin to 
dig a ditch and cast up a rampart. The soldiers commenced 
their work, raising at the same time the Homan war-cry, which 
pc-idiiig through the night-air unheard by the yiliquians, reached 
to the camp of the consul, and filled the besieged Romans with 
jo). Mimicius, judging that the dictator’s army must he actually 
attacking llu! enemies, exhorted his meir to aid in their own deli- 
verance, in consequence of which they sailiod fortli and tell on 
the d’iquians, and the combat lasted ihroiigli the remainder of 
the night. In the morning the works of the Romans were com- 
pleted, and the iKquians saw themselves completely enclosed. 
'J'lu; ilictator was preparing to attack them, when they sent to sue 
for mercy, which was granted on condition of their surrendering 
in chains (Jracchus Cluelius and his priircipal officers. The 
.'Kquiau army passed under the yoke ; the camp and all that it 
couiaincd, except the tunic which each man wore, became the 
prey of the victors. No share was given to the troops of Minu- 
cius, and he was himself obliged to lay down bis dignity. There 
were no nmrnuirs, — the liberated soldiers saluted the dictator as 
their patron, and prescnbid him with a crown of gold of a pound 
weight. Ho entered Rome in triumph. Quinctius would have 
laid down his dignity immediately, but for the approaching trial 
of Volscius, on. which his authority was deemed requisite for 
intiiniilating the tribunes. He, however, laid it down on the 
sixteenth day after he had receivetl it, though he might have 
legally retained it for six mouths. 

“ This tale,” says Mr. Niebuhr, “ will as little stand the measure of 
historic possibility as one belonging to the regal period ; but that iiiea- 
sun; should be applied just as little here as there. The poet, whether 
he sang or told it, needed not to consider that when ftve paliug-stakes 
wore a heavy burden for the hardy- soldier, the people Of a common levy 
nmsi hav'e sunk completely under the weight, of twelve — th^t so great a 
number could only be employed, in case of the circle being so large that 
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when the sol4ie!$k vrcK all placed in a line a fathom of ground came tb 
each j in wh^^' case^ to say nothing of the length of time requisite for 
each to complete’ lids piece of the ditch and rampart, a sally of the 
.^^uiansJ who were much superior in strjength to Minuciiis, in any one 
quarter* would have burst the whole^that ho courier could have got 
over the distance from Rome to the Algidu8*,.(more than 20 miles,) be- 
tween sunset and midnight,^ and here the question is of a column of 
heavy-armed and heaiy-ladcn men. But he counts neither the steps 
nor the hours ; Still more may he smile at the objection, that the 
i£qtiians must have been struck with deafness and blindness when the 
Bomans could go round about them* cast a snare round them undis- 
tutl^,’ and not be impeded by them in their task of entrenchment. For 
doubtless this did not proceed according to the ordinary course of human 
affairs j God had smitten them so that they neither saw nur heanl; they 
did not perceive the war-cry which pealed in the ears of those whom 
tb^ held enclosed ; he paralyzed them : this was the result of the aiTo- 
gance which had emboldened the afflicted to apply to Him for aid. He 
had augmented the naturfd strength of the Romans* so that they com- 
pleted the entrenchment between midnight and the first break of day* 
after that night-march of upwards of twenty miles succeeding the toils 
of the preceding day, and they were still fresh enough to make an irre- 
sistible attack on the enemy in his entrenchments, in which he had 
stayed quietly till the sally of the besieged.” 

Here are improbabilities enough to startle any one, yet they 
never seem to have struck Livy* and they are related by Hooke 
and his French predecessors without a shade of suspicion. We 
suppose that wc are now to set at nought the rriticism of the 
German professor* and humbly acquiesce in the certainty of the 
miraculous narrative. But then it may be said* there is the ac- 
count given by Dionysius, which is not at all at variance with 
probability, why not adopt that ? Simply because it is not at 
variance with probability, it is a plain specimen of what tlie 
Germans call pragmatismus, that is* the attempt at reducing 
fiction to truth, a practice of which the futility will be acknow- 
ledged by all who have well considered the nature of mythic his- 
tory, the narratives of which are only to be regarded as poetic 
superstructures* raised on a slender basis of truth. Who could 
with reason seek any more truth in the tales of the celebrated 
't'heban wars tiian this?— ^namely* tiiat a Peloponnesian army* from 
what "cause we know not, thou^ possibly from the cause which is 
assigned* once marched against Thebes* where it was defeated* and 
that some years afte'rvtards the attempt was resumed and proved 
successful. Al{ fhe details must bC regarded as more fiction. So 
in the present case* all that belongs to history in it is, that the 

* * 

* Tt was about the beginning of September, so the space of time could not have been 
lAore than five hours. Few could go from London to Windsor in that time. 
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(^nsul Minucius’was defeated on the Algidiis and shut up in his 
camp, and ^yas^ relieved from his perilous situation by an arrtiy 
which was sent from Rome to his aid.^ As the loss had been sus-^ 
tained and the danger incurred through his fault, he was obliged 
to abdicate, and 1^ Fabius took the command of the army in his 
place. That die relief was led by Cincinnatus, as dictator, maif 
be true, yet it is not unlikely that it Was conducted by Fabiu's, 
who took the command of the liberated army, and that it was 
ascribed to Cincinnatus, in order to conceal the odious circum- 
stance of his having been created dictator solely against the Plebs, 
to control their eagerness for constitutional reform, and lo procure 
the banishment of the accuser of his son, the turbulent aifd do- 
mineering Cseso. The Vasti Tiiumpkales, no doubt, mention his 
triumph, and give the date of it ^ but they do the sattie for those 
of Tarquiiiius Priscus and Servius.Tullus. Much weight cannot 
therefore be reposed on their testimony. 

This talc gives us an opportunity of pointing out a remarkable 
feature in the early Roman history, as it has been transmitted to 
us, and which Niebuhr was the first to observe, namely, that 
owing to poverty of invention in the Roman annalists and story- 
tellers, the same circumstances are frequently related of different 
jiersons and different, times; very generally it is a piece of real 
history thrown back to the unhistoric times, and robbed of its 
harmony and accordance with probability. It w’as thus that 
many of the events of the real Vcientian war of the year 277 
w'cro transplanted back to the mythic one of Porsenna. In the 
present instance, the circumstance of Cincinnatus being engaged 
in rustic toils when the envoys of the senate came lo him, and the 
lamentation which Dionysius puts in his mouth, of the poverty 
which he and his family were likely to undergo, in consequence 
of his being taken from the cultivation of his little farm, had been 
already related by that historian on the occasion of his consul- 
ship', to which it manifestly belongs, if true; aiid the whole 
tale of the hemming in of an army by the Roman general, and 
the surrender of its commander, the ADquian Clcelius, is told 
again by Livy, when twenty years afterwards it occurs in a much 
more historical form, the- town of Ardea being the scene. It 
could not well be the Same Gloeliils who twice met the same 
misfortune, for he who was led. in a Roman triumph of the olden 
tiine rarely escaped the executioner’s axe. 

We have gone into this subject thus minutely, idofiler fo show 
what the real nature is .of those narratives of lnt*y|ind Dionj^sius, 
to which we are required to yield implicit efedif, and to give a 
specimen of the manner in which they are sifted and treated by 
the only critical narrator of the Roman history. He does not 
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relegate them from his pages, — ^for they are a component part of 
the history as it has been delivered to us, — neither does he, by em- 
ploying the wretched system of pragmatism, deprive them of their 
poetic b^uty, to give them an appearance of probability ; he re- 
lates them as' poetic legends, sfrowing, at the same time, what 
may. with safety be regarded as the historic foundation on which 
they rest. -And we are convinced, that by 'this judicious mode of 
procedure tliey are not robbed of a single particle of their charms 
in the eyes of readers of taste; on the contrary, they will be perused 
with additional pleasure when their real nature is understood, 
and we cease to look in them for the features of historic truth, 
our' Ratification will be undisturbed by the shock of improba- 
bility,' and we shall read them as we read the llias or the Lay of 
the Nibelungs, merely as pictures of life aud manners. .For 
another remarkable and welbestablishcd instance of poetry taking 
the place of history, we refer tire reader to the story of Camillus, 
as narrated and escplained by our author. 

“ It was,” says Mr. Niebuhr, ** one of the most important problems 
of the First Part to demonstrate that the history of the regal period is 
completely unhistoric. I have explained the tales which pass for such, 
and collected what had been shivered from <thcm and scattered about, in 
order to restore the nianitbld forms which they once presented ; not as 
if this brought us any nearer to historic knowledge — lor the monuments 
which it left behind it testify for the magnificence of the kingdom of 
which the seven hills were the seat ; the memory of its history lias been 
purposely annihilated, and to fill up the vacuum, events of a narrow sphcie, 
as it was present to the Fontifices after the Gallic times, set in the 
place of the perished deeds of an incomparably greater period. Even 
Fabius, beyond all doubt, knew nothing more than the tale which has 
come down to us, and he could hardly have found anywhere but in the 
writings of foreign nations genuine accounts ; which, however, could 
not be made to harmonize with that narrative, and were therefore use- 
less to him. On the other hand, bis age was in possession of a real 
history, though grown fabulous in many parts, from the time of the 
iusurrection of the commonalty ; and though tliis has comp down to us 
only in a very .imperfect, distorted, and arbitrarily wrought form, it is 
from henceforward my jp^ul task to undertake the restoration of a 
genuine, consistent, and, in ^1 essential points, complete narrative.” 

. We thus see that, as we have above asserted, Niebuhr is not 
actuated by thjs pure love of inis 9 hief and desire of rooting up all 
esta'blished opinions. In this point he differs from Beaufort aud 
his followera, Vvho, because they found some of the narrations of 
the period antecedent to the capture of tho city by the Gauls at 
variance with pW>b^iKty, at once, rejected. the whole as fabulous. 
This, however, was' a very hasty and unphilosophic mode of pro- 
ceeding ; the notices for the century pfecediiig .that event arc too 
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iiuiucrous, too brief, (for, as Niebuhr justly observes; “ tales are 
invented, not single notices, in great number,”) and even in some 
cases bearing too many appai'eut matks of incredibility to be the 
produce of fiction. Our author regards them as furnishing the 
materials of real history ; it remains to consider what they are, 
and how they were preserved. 

Livy, when commencing the second half of the first decade of 
his history, observes that what he had previously related was 
obscure by reason of antiquity, and resembled objects seen at a 
great distance. This obscurity he attributes to two circumstances ; 
one, that writing was rare in those times — the other, that the little 
which was preserved in the commentaries of the Poittifices, and 
the other public and private monuments, had mos^/y*perished in 
the confiagration of the city by the Gauls. Where then, we may 
ask, did the w'ritcrs whom Livy followed get the detailed accounts 
of the expulsion of the Tarquins, the secession of the Plebs, the 
exploits of Coiiolanus, and the talc just related of the dictator- 
ship of Cinciniiatus ? manifestly from the tales or ballads handed 
down by tradition : but this by the way. Livy was, as Niebuhr 
thinks, led to express himself thus decidedly by the circumstance 
of the annals of the Poutifices having commenced at that cala- 
mitous event, which had also probably induced Claudius Quadri- 
garius, one of the annalists whom he followed, to begin his work 
at that 2>oint, regarding all previous to it as little better than 
fiction. lUii this only testified his want of critical discrimination ; 
for there was surely no external evidence to justify him in reject- 
ing the genealogical tables of the Manlii and Quinctii, and the 
other patiician families whose dwellings were on the Capitol, 
however sound criticism might lead to a rejection of some of the 
events and details which they contained. He tmight also easily 
havt; seen that the 'best writers on the Roman public law had 
derived notices of events from the books of the Pontifices, of 
whose genuineness there could no more be a question than of 
that of the Twelve Tables, or of the laws and treaties belonging 
to those times, on which no doubt has over been thrown. 

We are in fact to recollect, first, that several patrician fami- 
lies — that is, those to whom all file high ofl^ces of the state were 
almost exclusively confined, who had the priesthoods and com.- 
manded the armies, and who were consequently most interested 
in preserving the memory of public events — dwelt on the Capitol, 
and therefore suffered no loss of any of the records which they 
may have possessed; and, secondly, that the Gauls ^d not march 
to Rome immediately after tlieir victory at the Allia. Abundance 
of time was thhs given to the Romans who dwelt in the lower 
parts of the city to save the portable part of their property, and 
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it is hardly credible that the proud patricians should have been 
so utterly dejected, or so careless of the glories of their name, as 
not to carry the records of them to tlieir refuge on the Capitol, or 
to the towns of Latium or IDtruria. 

What then. ’Were the written moiuimcnts possessed by the 
patrician families ? They vverej in the first place, the ceums-roUs. 
These wea« kept by every family any of whose members had dis- 
charged the office of censor, and, as the results of several census 
taken before the capture of the city have been pre^-erved, and 
they -are such as, though .now explicable, must have sounded* 
quite incredible in the ears of the later Romans, their genuineness 
is exposed to no suspicion — foi^cry always aiming at (‘redibility. 
In the next place, there can hardly be a doubt of those families 
who had had consuls among them having kept consular Fasti, 
in which remarkable events, especially those of the )ear or }enrs 
which were of importance to them, w'cre noted down. These 
were completely distinct from -the pontifical annals — 'yet they 
were also annals, but formed by various persons, partly contem- 
porary, partly, especially in the earlier portion, diawn fiom do- 
mestic 8001*068, or from those of other families : hence there was 
frequently a confusion in their chronology. It cannot be said 
positively whether any contemporary fasti of tliis kind, for the 
time of the secession, had been preserved ; but it is ipiiU' mani- 
fest that none such went back to the first year of the republic 
and institution of the consulate. As an aid to the nicmoiy these 
fasti connected the events which tlicy recorded with the Capi- 
toline sera and the consuls of the year. Some of these brief 
notices have been preserved; such as the following (Livy, ii. 19 ) : 

His consuUhus Fidenes obsesseB, Crustumenia capta, Franeste ah 
Latitds ad Romanos descivit. Besides the Fasti, there were the 
well-known Funeral l^iscourses, an institution apparently pecu- 
liar to Rome, and probably of the most remote antiquity, in use 
evidently long before the capture of the city, a little before or 
after which the honour of having such pronounced over timm 
was communicated to the womeu. In these the actions of the 
deceased were naturally related at greater length than they could 
be in the dry Fasti; the battles which he fought were detailed, the 
sieges which he conducted described' at length, the part which he 
enacted in the civil commotions fully displayed. These were 
kept in the Atrium, along with the genealogy. Livy and Cicero, 
it is well known, speak disparagingly of these documents as 
sources of hjstory; but their censures apply chiefly to ffiose 
^ich went through and related the deeds of tlic family up to the 
most remote times, and here of course fiction was at liberty to 
play her pranks, but such was evidently not the character of 
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those composed in the early times, ./when the from the 

expulsion of the kings was almost fresh in the public memory. 
It is manifest that several of the narratives of the century before 
the capture of the city have been derived from these family re- 
cords of the Valerii, Claudii, Fabii, Quinctii, and Servilii' Of 
these, those relating to this last family are entitled to implicit 
credit those of the Fabii, which are much mcn-e detailed, rest on 
u foundation of genuineness, but it is curious that the tales of the 
tiul) noble Valcrii arc the least deserving of credit. Their 
genealogy wa.s equally corrupted; both were lost and restored in 
the same manner. lint the living traditions, by means of which 
the times of their forefathers were common' property, were pre- 
served among those who escaped the sword of tire Gants, and if 
Livy meant these, he was certainly justified in saying that the pre- 
servation of events was committed to the memory." 

.Such then were the sources remaining for a history of Rome' 
for the first century of the Republic, and the portion of his work, 
which .1 .ivy devotes to that period answers precisely to the cha- 
racter of a work constructed mediately or immediately from such 
materials. We here have the scanty notice, such as that given 
above, from the dry Fasti, beside the full but incredible narra- 
tive, tiie production of family vanity or of popular fiction, joined 
w’ilh accounts of censorial enumerations of the people, evidently 
unintelligible to the historian and his contemporaries. 

'I'iic progress of the Roman annals was in this manner. While 
a country is without a literature, many a one is urged by that 
love for preserving the memory of the past, which is inherent in 
our nature, to write down a biief account of the events of his own 
tifne. Gradually these private chroniclers seek to outdo their 
predecessors ; they take in a greater number of events, and re- 
late them w'ith greater details, and as each chronicle should begin 
:it the beginning, they look for materials in older annals, of 
whicli they relieve the meagreness, by inemrporating traditional 
talcs. This is exactly the course of the Florentine annals, 
which, commencing with the dry scanty notices, mingled with 
tales and fables of those published by Ijomi, were extended and 
made more detailed in the chronicle of Malispini and its con- 
tinuations, which were completely obscured and cast into oblivion 
by the new forpi given to the materials which they contained by 
Villani. Thchigh the progress cannot be thus traced in ancient 
Rome, it was questionless the same; and the annals in which 
Coruncanius and the Marcii of the fifth and sixth oenturies read 
the dee'ds of thl^r fathers corresponded to the Malispini, in which 
Dante read all that is of importance in the corresponding portion 
of Villani. 
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In the tiiiie of the scconc} Punic, or as it is more justly calk'd, 
the Hannibaliaii war, a higher class of writers appealed. Tlic 
Fabian family was distinguished above all others by its taste for 
art, and its cultivation of the Greek language and literature. 
There can hardly be a doubt of the Fabii having kept a chronicle 
of the kind which we have described, and Niebuhr regards Uu' 
account of the campaign of Q. Fabius Rullus, iu the year 45 1 
(4541') as being evidently derived from contcuipoiar} sources. 
Fabius Pictor, the historian, was one of this family, and he, as 
well tis his contemporaries Cincius and Atilius, wrote in (vreck, 
not, as may well be supposed, for the edification of their fellow 
citizens, but with the laudable desire of elevating the Homan 
name and nation in the eyes of the supercilious and vain-glorious 
Greeks. As the power of Rome and the use of the Lathi lan- 
guage were by this time extended over all Italy, I^atin historians 
were required, and we accordingly find that by the end of the 
century tn which Fabius and Cincius wrote, they wcie become 
numerous. The variations among these writers prove the multi- 
plicity of the chronicles whence they derived their materials : the 
same is evinced by the circumstance of each of them having 
written the entire ancient history, for unquestionably it was not 
their object to display their peculiar views or the graces of their 
style; each found some materials which had not iieen UM'd, 
and which enabled him to make what he deemed important ad- 
ditions to the history. 'Fliese writers reach down to even the 
times after Sulla. One of them was the notorious Valerius Aiitias, 
so dishonourably distinguished by his falsifications and fictions. 

Tlie censgr, L. Piso Frugi, attempted in the beginning of the 
seventh century to be the Ephorus of’ Rome, and by the pragnia- 
tizing process to reduce the old tales and traditions to the form 
of real history. • He was however unsuccessful ; the spirit of the 
age was still too poetical to tolerate a frigid lifeless narrative, lu' 
left annals, as Cicero says of him, exiliter script os, and the old 
annals were still worked up as before. The scries of these an- 
nalists closes with C. Licinius Macer, the contemporary of 
Cicero, whose influence on the history which has come down to 
us was extremely great. It may thus be shown. Thu speeches, 
of Livy^ and X)iony8ius are evidently to be regarded as rhetorical 
expansions of those which they found in others, but w'c often 
meet in these harangues allusion to circumstances which do not 
occur in their histories. As Livy in particular never admitted a 
circumstance ^nto his narrative which he had not found in some 
preceding annalist,, we may be sure that stich were not uiefc 
fictions or fancies ; it ds also probable that the old annalists had 
not art ej|ough to introduce set speeches, whereas Macer, as 
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’ Cicero tells us, delighted in them. Macer was like Pi'so, a states- 
man, and therefore na.turall^’ took pleasure in tracing the progress 
and alterations of the constitution ; books on the constitution like 
those of Cincius were among die earliest written at Rome, and 
C. Junius, named Gracchanus, from his friendship with the 
younger Gracchus, had written a history of the constitution and 
the magistracies, which went as far back as the regal period. 
Now there are many things in Livy and Dionysius which could 
only have been derived from the work of Gracchanus, but which 
they could not have taken immediately from it, or else they 
would hardly have passed over other matters of equal importance 
which it contained. Supposing them, however, to have ob- 
tained these particulars through the medium of Macer, who had 
carefully used the work of Gracchanus, and whom they treated 
like the other annalists, taking some circumstances from him and 
passing over others, the phenomenon is easily explicable, and the 
speeches alluded to are merely rifacciamenti of those which they 
found in Macer. Dionysius, we may observe, says nothing 
whatever of Gracchanus in his list of the authors w'hom he read 
preparatory to writing his history, and if he neglected him, we 
may. be very certain that Livy treated hiin.with equal disregard. 
As for the anonymous annals, they were no longer to be had, 
they had vanished as soon as a classical literature had been 
formed. Fabius and the later annalists . were the only sources 
from which the two contemporary historians, whose works have 
come down to us, derived the materials, which they worked up 
into a uniform and regular narrative. Tlic annalists of the 
seventh century were as completely thrown into the shade by the 
splendour of Livy as Poggius and Leonardus were by that of 
Mucchiavelli, or Echard and Baker by Hume, and the Roman 
history was hcnccrorth read and believed as it was related by him 
and Dionysius. Dio Cassius alone broke loose from this state 
of dependence, and returned to the ancient tradition in the work 
of Fabius ; he also made considerable use of that of Gracchanus, 
which was well known and studied by the lawyers in his time, 
“ as the history of the constitution w'as his constant object.” 

We now let Mr. Niebuhr speak in his own person: — 

“It (the history of the constitution) is also mine; and the highest 
aim of my criticism is to come near'the conception which Fabius and 
(iracchanus had of the constitution and its alterations; beyond doubt 
their view was perfectly correct. But we may venture to think that our 
age separates fable from reality in a more satisfactory.* manner than 
theirs did. It is, therefore, no presumptuous undertaking to eudeavoun 
to discern, in the harratives of the historians, what is the result of their 
mistakes, prejudices, or arbitrary mode of relating; what is original; 
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what portiou of the matter which they found in the annalists is to he 
referred to each of the soui'ces just mentioned ; and for the time before 
the destruction of the city, whether from borrowed or fabricated writings. 
Yet even if the botdts of the seventh century, from which no circum- 
spection bad as yet removed the most flagrant contradictions, were still 
in existence, this separation could not be made so perfect as that an 
absolutely complete history in the simplicity of a chronicle should thciicc 
■arise. For often, indeed, what really happened has been preserved in the 
annals along with the legend ; and Ibis last, which has been inserted, 
easily and perfectly detaches itself : but it has still more frc(|ueutly, and 
that very early, completely taken the place of the annalistic truth, and 
so completely driven it away that not a vestige of it is remaining, and 
no ingenuity could accomplish its pfdingcncsis. It is easy to prove that 
the taking of Veil by means of a mine is altogether a fable, but the real 
manner in which it was done is not to be conjectured ; whereas oit othci 
occasions this is neither difficult nor uncertain. 

** The place of many a step which is wanting may be di^ccrncd with 
the greatest certainty in the history of the constitution ; what precedes 
and follows, mark it out like the data for a problem. On the other 
hand, peculiar difficulty comes here in the way, owing to the circum- 
stance that not a few of the most important notices, derived, too, from 
the very best authorities, seem devoid of sense, because those who have 
preserved them did not understand their meaning. Dionysius worked 
out for himself representations which were utterly false, and expressed 
the very reverse of what they should imply, because he never suspected 
that be had not the fundamental idea of the constitution, and did not 
resolve to give up the solution.of the enigma; Lydns stutters out words 
without ideas. But if the deceptive medium is known which bad dls> 
torted the objects to the eyes of the judicious iiuiuircv, and it is con jec- 
tured what it was tbdt the simple narrator must have heard, then such 
enigmas are converted into consistent testimonies, which aflurd a foun- 
dation tor farther conclusions. 

" We cannot conceal from ourselves the fact, that these inquiries into 
the changes of the constitution, still more those Into other particular 
events, will hardly convince the generality of readei's in tlic same manner 
as the examination of its original forms. These last exhibit themselves 
for centuries in their expressions, and even by their alterations ; and what 
is not mentioned in the history of one people, analogy exhibits in kindred 
nations; the former arc a single event depending on caprice and casual- 
ties, at least on resolves, and doubtless the true is not always the pro- 
bable. Bat the inquirer, before whose eyes bent on it for years with 
ever renewed, iinnvcrted gaze, the history of misunderstood, disfigured, 
perished events* has gained mdstence and form out of night and mist, as 
‘the scarce visible airy form -of the nymph in, the Slavonian talc is cou- 
terted to that of an earthly maiden by the earnest, longing gaze of love — 
befoi-e wliosQk, unwearied, conscientious examination it has gained a more 
and more perfect capsisteucy, and that immediate revelation of the reality 
which emanates feom actual existence — he may demand that another 
person who only casts a transient glance on the region where he lives 
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aad dwells, should not dogmatically deny the justness of his views because 
he docs not sec them. The learned naturalist who has never quitted the 
town will not recognise the course of the game which guides the wood- 
man, and whoever, at the time when Benvenuto’s eyes had after months 
aqpustomcd themselves to sec, had entered his dungeon and maintained 
that the captive could no more distinguish .objects in the dark than he 
could — had certainly made a very erroneous estimate. 

Tlie history which will occupy the present volume was given up 
and despised after the abundance of impossibilities and contradictious 
which the prevalent narrative contains bad been exposed. Indeed no 
man of sense could hesitate which course to adopt, if there was no other 
choice than that of maintaining it, such as it was, or of renouncing it 
altogether. The best of things degenerates in the course of time, fre- 
quently of a short time, and objectionable matter attaches. itself to it; the 
silly zealot, who will then compel us to do it homage, as we did before it 
was falsified and had degenerated, alienates from it that reason which 
might restore its real nature, and thus recall the former love, that reason 
which can do without but cannot tolerate any thing absurd. The his- 
toric criticism which only separates the bad, which replaces the legend 
on its proper ground, ensures a recognition of its nobility, and thus 
secures it from mockery and derision, gains for the Roman history, from 
the period of the conclusion of the league with Latium, as much matter 
and authority its belong to many of those of much later periods, which 
like it are unillumed by contemporary accounts." 

We have given this extract that the reader may plainly see 
what Niebuhr’s real conception of the Roman history is, and how 
far removed he was from blind scepticism and from the love of 
paradox. We should liot have deemed it necessary to take so 
much pains to vindicate him on this head, were it not for our 
knowledge of how mucli the opinions of readers in general are 
swayed by the decisions and assertions of popular journals, it 
is good to endeavour to obviate the prejudices which may thence 
arise, though we feel confident that tne progress of knowledge 
will not bo impeded. The true character of Roman story is now 
made known; the fables which adorn its early portion will and 
must ever continue to be read, but the time will hardly ever arrive 
■when they will again claim belief. 

'i’he history in this second volume commences with the bond of 
alliance entered into between the Romans and Latins, in which 
the perfect equality of the terms in which the two nations stand, 
proves convincingly the absolute independence of Latium at this 
time, and, consequently, the decline of the Reman power since 
the suppression of the regal dignity. The account of the alliance 
is preceded by an inquiry into the constitution of the Latin con- 
federacy, which throws considerable light on those of the Italian 
states in general, for the states, of the peninsula had a strong re- 
semblance to each other in their social institutions, which, though 
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in a great measure resembliug those of Greece, were still essen- 
tially distinct from them. All the institutions of Rome were 
Italian; they were not Roman inventions: they had either been in 
use from the foundation of the state, or they had been adopted 
from some people who had retained them when Rome had lo'st 
them. We must recollect that the Romans were the only people 
of the peninsula, except the foreign Tuscans, who had adopted the 
regal form of government. The establishment of the republic 
was in fact a sort of reversion to original forms. 

The consideration of the power exercised by numerical rela- 
tions in the states of antiquity leads M. Niebuhr to the just solu- 
tion of many a historical enigma. So it is in the present case. 
The Latium which now entered into alliance with Rome was but 
a part of that Latium which was. included in the treaty with 
Carthage, and which, consequently, had acknowledged the supre- 
macy of the Roman monarchs, and though the sites of sonic of the 
towns mentioned as belonging to it are unknown, enough remains 
to show that its boundary line was as follows ; — It began at the 
sea to the west of Laurentum, ran along then parallel to the 
Tiber and crossed the Anio, then reached the northwest of No- 
mentum, included the district of this town and of Corniculum, 
Tibur and Praeneste, ran over the hills which separate the waters 
of the Anio and the Liris, including the Algidus and Vclitrae, and 
following their southern branch in an easterly direction reached 
the sea to the east of Circeii. Now in this Latium we find the 
names of thirty towns enumerated, and yet of the thirty towns of 
the original Latium, seven, which were conquered by 'the Roman 
kings, do not appear in it. How is this to be explained ? Simply 
by attending to the numerical principle. The ancients did not 
regard a state as composed by the union of separate parts, they 
held that its internal constitution was to be regulated by the 
nature of the whole, and the hereditary rule of each people. 
The Dorians* number was three; Homer mentions them as thus 
divided in Rhodes and in Crete : and the same number meets us 
(pvery where that we find them. The Ionian primary number 
' was four, each of whose units being divided into tbjree gave a sum 
of twelve, which number was to be found in Achaek, their original 
country, in their colonies in Asja, and in the Attic Trittyes. We, 
have two lists' of the Achaean" towns, ohe given by Herodotus 
(i. 14o), the othes by Polybius (ii. 41), in which, though the sum 
total is' the same, namely twelve, the names of the individual 
towns do not correspond. This is easily explained, by recollect- 
ing that Rgae and-Rhypes, which appear in the list given by the 
former historian, had sunk into insignificance, while Leontium'aud 
Kerynea, which Polybius dames in their stead, had grown into 
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inipoi tance, ami, therefore, justly and nuttirally tukeO their place; 
tlie political wisdom of the Greeks being as it would appear of a 
different kind from that of our own sapient legislators, who could 
never be brought to sec the equity of transferring the political 
rights of (latton and Old Sarum to Leeds and Binuinglinni. 
in Asia, though Smyrna early became Ionian and left the original 
twelve towns far behind in w'calth and reputation, it could never 
get a place in the union (no vacancy having occurred) until the 
ancient prejudice gave way, and it was admitted as a thirteenth 
town. In like manner thirty was the Latin number; we meet it 
in tlic Roman tribes, in the Alban towns, ami in every rc-modili- 
cation of the Latin state, though the names of the towns are not 
^always identical, and thus the enigma is easily and simply solved. 

The niimericu! principle conducts Mr. Niebidir to some curious 
discoveries resp('»;ting the Hernicans, a people who w'ere, seven 
y<>ars after the Latins, joined in alliance w'ith them and the 
Romans, and on the same terms. The Hernicans were of Sabel- 
lian race, and that /bnr was the Sabellian number is thus shown: 
the cohorts of both the Hernicans and the Samnites contained 
each 400 men; their regular ;miiy of 16,000 was composed of 
four legions each of 4000 men ; the army which the Samnites sent 
to the defence of Palacopolis consisted, as we are told by tlic his- 
torian, who was ignorant of tlicir military regulations, of 4,000 
men ; that was plainly a legion. The Marsian confederacy was 
composed of four peoples, and that just so many went to the 
formation of that of the Samnites is nearly proved by the number 
of their legions. Thence our author confidently asserts that 
every free Sabellian people must have been divided four-wise, and, 
consequently, the Hernicans, which he considers to be proved by 
the notice of the 1000 colonists sent to Antiuni, the joint conquest 
of the three combined nations; for there 400 Hernicans repre- 
sented the four Sabine stocks just as the tlOO Romans did the 
three tribes of the houses, and the 300 Lalitiis the three decuri(P of 
the Latin towns, each Hernican receiving of course but three- 
fourths of the lot of a Roman or a Latin. He even ventures to 
conjecture that the number twelve, which so frequently occurs in 
Roman affairs, may have owed its origin to the union in Rome 
between the Latins and Sabines, and the combination of their 
fundamental numbers three and four, and that hence the introduc- 
tion of the year of twelve months w'as ascribed to Numa. Four 
then being the Sabellian number, the towns of the Hernicans must 
have been either 4, l6, or 40; they were, we know', more than 
the first, and the notice that 47 towns took part in the celebration 
of the Lafiii Feriaj, is decisive for the second'; the only' question 
•being whether they were the .30 Latin towns, the 16 Hernican 
vcKL. viii. no', XV. H 
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and Rooie, oV whether the Hernicaii capital, Hives Anagnia, bore 
the same relation to the Hi inferior towns, as Alba to the 80 Latin 
ones. VVe thus see what has been gained for history by this 
attention to numbers, namely, an additional proof of the Sabel- 
lian origin of the Jlernicans, and a satisfactory account of their 
number and power, which entitled them to an alliance on equal 
terms with Rome and Latium. 

Tlie nature of the political constitution of Latium is a question 
of no slight importance, for all the nations which Rome encoun- 
tered in Italy were confederations, and the uniformity which runs 
through the fundamental forms of the Italian peoples, justi lies us 
in assuming, that if the constitution of the Latins is ascertained, 
we have a key to those of all the others. Wc are, then, to inquire,^ 
did the Latins form, like the Achseans, one single and undivided 
state? or was their union similar to that of the Seven Uniteil Pro- 
vinces, or the United States ot North America? so that when the 
deputies of the towns met to consult, they were not furnished witii 
full powers, as the final determination remained witli the senates 
of the dlfterent towns which had sent them? The manner in 
vyhich the number of the towns is given might lead to this last 
view, but its intenability appears at once from a consideration . of 
the rnuniier in whicir the Roman and Latin soldiers were united 
in the nianiputi or companies. LCach manipulus consisted of (JO 
men and ti captains, that is, of 3 centuries, each of 30 men, com-, 
manded by its centurion. As Tarquia tlui Proud had, in ord« r 
to form a close union between the two states, tlirectcd that each 
manipulus of the combined army should be composed of a cen- 
tury of each nation, it is evident that the Latin century, like the 
Roman, consisted of 80 men, and as the Roman century was 
formed by each of the 80 tribes sending a man to it, so the Latin 
century consisted of a man from each of the 80 towns of the 
union ; hence, then, it lollow's that the Latins were distributed 
into classes like the Romans, and that each class sent the same 
number of centuries into the held, and consequently, though the 
bond of union between the Latin towns w’as not by any means so 
close as that among the Roman tribes, it was such as to consti- 
tute Latium a single state. 

In a confederation like Latium, the national diets form a pro- 
minent subject of consideration j and the discussion of this point 
also serves to throw light on the general political forms of Italy. 
It appears, then, that, -as in tike original Rome, in the colonies, and 
in the munieipia, the senate of each Latin town consisted of 100 
members divided into 10 decurise, each of which sent its head, or 
decurioD, to the general diet of the nation, which w^as held at the 
well and grove of I'erentina, in the valley under the present Ma-* 
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riiio. Each city, therefoio, sending 10 deputies, the national 
congress consisted, like the senate of Home when the three origi- 
nal towns were united, of 3(X) members. Eike the Roman curise 
and the plebeian tribes, the Latin towns were divided into classes, 
oi'iglnully of dillercnt rank and iiiiportuuce ; and hence we hear 
so (rften of the decern principes, who were sent on embassies and 
employed on other important affairs; — these were evidently depu- 
ties of a class corresponding to the Ramnes at Rome. Xhe oOO 
dej>uties alone did not compose the national assembly ; wc read 
of the concourse of the people to the diets of the Latins, the Her- 
nicans and the Volscians. These were not drawn thither by mere 
curiosity, or by the attractions of the fairs which were always held 
on these occasions : they went to exercise their sovereign rights, — 
for the decrees of the national council were of no more effect 
williout the pieseucc of the people and its confirmation of them, 
than those of the Roman senate upon laws, or war, or peace, till 
adopted by the < cnturics. The ccclesia of the Greek confedera- 
tions was of a similar nature ; the people from the iliffcrcut towns 
attended it in gicat numbers, and every person, who was privileged 
to speak in the assembly in his own town, was at liberty to get 
up and deliver his sentiments there; but as in their own towns the 
votes were taken by phylaa or tribes, and not by single voices, so 
at the national assembly they were taken by towns, otlierwise the 
inhabitants of the place (if a large one) where the diet was held 
would have had an overwhelming majority; the same was the 
case at Rome, where such members of a tribe, whose region lay at 
it distance from the city, as were present, had their full weight in 
the assembly, the voting being by tribes; both in Greece and 
Rome the* iisscmblies were, properly s{)caking, representative. 
Such, also, were the diets of the l,atins, the Volscians, Hcrnicans, 
and Samnites. 

Each town of the L:ilin confederacy had its chief magistrate, 
called a Dictator, and as the national senate was formed from those 
of tlio several towns, so analogy leads to the inference that one of 
these was invested with that dignity for the entire state, Just as 
one of the petty kings of«the twelve Tuscan towns was regarded 
as the head of the nation. This is all that may be collected with 
any certainty on this point ; it is quite fruitless to inquire whether 
all the towns, or only some, and which, were entitled to this 
honour, and whether the office was conferred by election or taken 
by rotation. When the Latins reformed their stAtq after the cap- 
ture of Home by the Gauls, they appointed, probably in imitation 
of the Roman xonsuls, two pryetors to command their armies, but 
in all the preceding period the dictator was the civil and military 
head of the nation. He alone could offer the sacrifice on the 
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Alban Mount, and preside over the Fence Latina : and it was the 
Latin dictator who concluded the alliance with Rome in the con- 
sulate of Sp. Cassius, which last, we may observe, alone swore to 
the treaty at Rome, evidently because his colleague was gone to 
do the same among the Latins — a convincing proof, if such were 
wanted, of the perfect equality and independence of the two 
nations at the time — though Livy tells us that the cause of his 
absence >vas an expedition against the Volscians. 

The treaty of alliance w'ith Latium, which existed on the origi- 
nal brass plate in the days of Cicero and Macer, and a considerable 
portion of whose contents is given by Dionysius, aftbrds our 
author an occasion of discussing the important subjects of the 
colonies, the Isopolity, the municipia, and the jus Latinum, or 
Latin rights. 

Colonization is the result of ovcr-populousncss or of iutornal 
feuds in a state, or it results from views of commerce or of terri- 
torial acquisition. Most of the Grecian colonies owe their origin 
to the first three of these causes, those of tlu* Romans were occa- 
sioned by the last, which, with the preceding one, has been the cause 
of the sending forth of colonics from modern Europe. A Grecian 
colony was essentially distinct from a Roman one. When any 
of the assigned causes made a portion of the population of a 
Greek town quit their country, they always fixed on some dis- 
tant situation, where they either built an entirely new town for' 
themselves, or, exterminating the former inhabitants, seized on 
their dwellings, reducing such of them as remained in the open 
country to a slate of serfship. In all cases, whether the colony 
was formed by a decree of the state, and led by an Oikist appointed 
by the government, or retiring before a superior faction, bade a 
final adieu to the natal soil, it was free and independent, though 
in the former case it usually retained a dutiful regard and respect 
for the mother-town, exhibited by marks of deference to such of 
its inhabitants as were present at its public assemblies and sacri- 
fices, and by inviting an Oikist from it when about to send out a 
colony.* In this way, for instance, Corcyra was perfectly auto- 
nomous and independent of Corinth, and Epidamnus of Corcyra. 
The Roman colony was of a totally different character; its de- 
finition is, •' A society led at one time and together to some cer- 
tain place in which there are houses, there to live under certain 
civil relations ; they niay be cither citizens or aliens, sent out by a 
decree of their oWu state, or of the people to which they belong, 
in order to have a common existence ; but not such as have 
departed on account of internal feuds.” This definition evidently 
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excluded all gradual seltlements, and also such as ihose after- 
wards fornu'd in Cisalpine Gaul, and in more remote countries in 
which there were no walled towns of which to take possession, 
and only apj)licd to the original Roman, or, properly speaking, 
Italian colony. 

A Roman colony was, as Dionysius frequently calls it, a g^m- 
son. When a town, such as Fidena.' or Antium, was conquered, 
and the Romans wished to keep it in obedience, and at the same 
time provide for a portion of their own citizcius, they passed a 
decree for leading thither a colony. A third part of their lands 
was taken from the old inhabitants and given to the colonists, W'ho 
were to form the popnlus of the j>lace, and who had therefore a third, 
or more probably, the whole of the public land. The government 
was altogether in the hands of the colonists ; they formed the 
senate, and exercised all public offices ; they w’cre to the original 
inhabitants what the patricians were to the plebeians at Rome. 
Those W’ho had been deprived of their property and civil rights 
by the settlement of a colony among them, cannot be supposed 
to have always ai-quiesccd with cheerfulness in the new order of 
things ; hence we read so frequently in the early history of what 
arc absurdly called revolts of the colonies ; for it could hardly ever 
have been the colonists who cast off their allegiance. They were 
insurrections of the old inhabitants, who either expelled or massa- 
cred the colonists settled among them. There could have been 
scarcely any kind feeling between the two parties, for, from the 
nature of the Roman law and customs at that time, there w'as at 
most a comviercium, certainly no connnbiuni^ between them. 

The colonists w'ere not merely sent to keep conquered towns 
in obedience, they were occasionally placed in such towns as were 
depopulated, or from being near the frontiers, or at a distance 
from Rome, were too weak to defend themselves. This took place 
frequently at the request of the former colonists, w’ho did not tind 
themselves sufficiently strong to keep down the old inhabitants, 
or to oppose the invading enemies ; though they thereby lost a 
portion of the land of which they enjoyed the possession, as assign- 
ments had to be made to the new comers. 

We are informed by Gellius, that the colonies (that is the an- 
cient ones) were Rome in miniature. Now in the original Rome, 
each curia had its distinct portion of land, consisting of 200 
Jiigera: for the tradition was that each curia of the days of Romu- 
lus contained 100 able-bodied men, each of whom received two 
Jugera, on which he raised corn and fruit for his fj«nily; his cattle 
fed on the pijblic land. Just so in the colonies, each man’s lot 
was two jugera, and as the legal number of colonists to be sent 
to any place was 300, the lots of 100, or a third of them, made 
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a cenlury. They were the popnltts, the ohl inliahitants being the 
commonalty, and the senate, probably consisting of but thirty mem- 
bers, was formed out of them. The instance most parallel to an 
ancient Roman colony, which modern times presents, was the 
Venetian colony in Candia, which was precisely Venice in minia- 
ture, even to the doge; the colonics formed in Syria by the cru- 
saders also presented a somewhat similar appearance, for the 
kingdom of Jerusalem was modelled entirely on the feudal regu- 
lations of Europe ; and the circumstance of the several distincl 
settlements within the walls of Acre, leads Mr. Niebuhr to a 
conjecture that tlic colonists sent to Antium by the three allied 
nations, may not have unitctl and dwelt intermingled, but have 
formed three distinct tribes, with each its region or se])arate land. 
He also suspects, that of the three towns which he conceives to 
have been the origin of Rome, Roma and Quirium may have 
been colonies of the allied Albans and Sabines, and the Luceres, 
a conquered people, or one allied with them on terms of inequa- 
lity. It is, linally, to be observed, that the h’nglish colonies in 
America present no resemblance to those of Rome, whereas those 
of the Spaniards have some similarity with them. 

This treaty with the Latiirs, for an acquaintance with which 
we are almost solely indebted to the copiousness of Dionysius, 
Livy giving but a single line to it, taken, perhaps, from the dry 
notice of some annalist, informs us also that the Latins were 
admitted to an Jsopo/Uy with the Romans. To understand what 
Dionysius ineaiit to express by this term, w'O must have recour.se 
to the Cretan inscriptions, which still exist, and have been pub- 
lished by Reinesitis. As these treaties bc:ar date not very long 
before the time when he vvrote, they may be regarded as giving 
the exact sense of the term in his age, and this writer was, we 
know, extremely careful in his choice of words. According to 
these monuments. Isopolity was a relation established between 
two independent towns, which secured to the citizen of the one 
rights in the other, which the Metaxus, or sojourner, could either 
not exercise at all, or only through a patron ; these were Epigamy, 
or the right of intermarriage, the right of acquiring landed pro- 
perty and of entering into contracts of every kind, of appearing 
personally either as plaintiff or defendant in courts of justice, 
the same exemption from tolls as was enjoyed by the native citi- 
zen, finally, participation in the sacrifices and festivals. He was 
not, however, allowed any share in the popular assembly, and 
was of course ineligible to any of the offices of the state. The 
Cosmus, or chief magistrate, of one Cretan town was permitted 
to enter the senate-house of an allied one in order to transact 
there the affairs of his own town with the government; he had a 
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scat ill the popular assembly near the magistrates, and a scat, 
without a vote, in the senate. We thus see that the Isopolity, 
which it was necessary to secure by treaty, among tlu small inde- 
pendent slates of antiquity, was what in modern times is enjoyed 
as a matter of course by any person w'ho chooses to leave his own 
eountry and go to reside in another. The locomotive powers of 
man arc in this respect greatly enlargeil beyond doubt. 

I’lio citizen of a state not in alliance with another state might 
obtain all the advantages of Isopolity by entering into the relation 
calleil Proxeny, or Public Hospitality. They were also enjoyed 
by the citizens of such states as by Sympoliti/ had become the 
subjt'cts of a more powerful one — Plcntherse and Oropus, for ex- 
ample, of Athens. The general name which included all these 
tiislinct relations was Isolc/y, so named from the payment of 
taxes, and sustaining of public burdens equally with the original 
citizens. Sonu; of the greatest ornaments of the state were only 
I'iof ell’s. Such, for example, was the orator l^ysias, whose geuninc 
patiiotism stands in such brilliant contrast to the positive disloy- 
alty <d' Xcuo))hon, and the lukewarmness (to say no worse of it) 
of Plato, who was born, and died, and discharged all the duties of 
a citizi-n at Athens, yet the malignant Timaeus could taunt him 
with not b<‘ing an Athenian, because his family had come from 
Syracuse. The word Isolely, we must observe, though it included 
Isopolity, Sympolity, and Proxeny, was not synony.mous with any 
of them ; a metojcus could obtain Isotcly, and thus free himself 
from the lu^ccssity of being represented by a patron, be entitled 
to acquire landed property, &c. and yet he stood after those in 
the former three classes, in point of rank. 

The words in the ]..<atm language which answereil to Isoteles 
and Isotcly were Municeps and Mu/iicipimn, words derived from 
Mtiuus by the luxuriant terminations of the Latin language, and 
not by any composition with capio, capessere, or caput. The 
word Mtiuus signified a tax or public contribution; Municeps wan 
the person paying it; Muuicipinm was the right of a municeps, 
and not the place, as it came afterwards to signify ; for as Mau- 
cipium was transferred from the right to the object, so munici- 
pium gradually passed from the right to the totality of those 
possessing it. The word municeps experienced a contrary fate 
from Isoteles, for while the nse of this last was extended at 
Athens, the former was restricted at Rome and confined to the 
Tsopolites, Sympolites, and Proxeni, the real Isotples being classed 
with the Atimi and placed among the iErarians. 

We find three different definitions of municipimn correspond- 
ing to the different stages of meaning through which the word 
passed. The first and most uiicicnt is, *' a municipiuin is that 
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hort of peoj>le who, when they came to Rome, withouL boinj*’ 
Roman citizens, became partakers of all rights ami burdens, ex- 
cept those of voting ami of bearing office.” Such, it is added, 
were the Fundaui, the Formiani, the Lanuvini, Tusculani, 8cc. 
Another definition, preserved by the same compiler (Festiis), 
giving the Campanian towns as examples, says, that the country 
of such municipes should be essentially distinct from the Roman 
people. This relation, it is plain, fully answered to the Isopolity 
of the Greeks : that proxeny was not unknown to the Romans of 
the fourth century is proved by the case of Timasitheus, with whom 
the state entered into this relation. Mr. Niebuhr, though he 
docs not of course lay much stress on it, remarks the circiim-stancc 
in the legend of Coriolanus of his being admitted to the councils 
of all the Volscian towns, which so strongly resembles the right 
of the Cretan Cosmi above-mentioned, that it is probably a tiuit 
of ancient tradition, and no arbitrary fiction. There were, more- 
over, two places by the Comitium at Rome, namely, the Slaliones 
Municipiorum and the G racostasis, and as municipium siguilied 
the totality of the municipes, the former may have been the same 
as the places assigned to the Cosmi of the allied tow'ns of Crete. 

The second definition of municipium says, that it is those 
whose entire state had been united to that of Rome : sucli were 
the Aricinians, the Ca'rites, and the Anagniabs. Tiic third 
definition terms municipes those who belonged to towns or colo- 
nies which had become part of the Roman state, us municipia ; 
such were the Tiburtines, Nolans, Praincstiues, Pisans, &c. 
These two last definitions are obscure in consequence of their 
being merely extracts, but the examples which arc subjoined give 
the explanation of them. In the- former we may observe the 
Caerites and the Anagnians, the former the model of municipes 
without a right to the civic honours ; the latter were, by way of 
punishment, reduced to the rank of subjects, and given the name 
of Roman citizens. The towns which are mentioned in the last 
definition were partly Latin colonics, partly Italian towns, which 
by the Julian and subsequent laws were made municipia in that 
sense of the word which became the prevalent one. The towns 
in the former class were in 'a state of dependent sympolity, but 
all the rights of isotely in Rome w'ere secured to their inhabitants; 
those in the latter were in a state of equal sympolity, though with 
a complete sacrifice of their independence ; and the more correct 
definition, Mr. Niebuhr thinks would be, " towns and Latin 
colonies, who^o citizens were so united with those of Rome that 
they possessed the most valuable rights, were received into the 
Roman rural tribes, were entitled to vote and to be chosen to 
office.” It is plain that the word Municeps, in its original sense. 
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was no longer applicable, but the Romans loved, as the instances 
duii'ites, Vopiilits, RlcOs, JLdtiiius, show, to retain old words with 
altered siguilications. 

In Greece, the isopolite who settled in any town was never 
counted among the citizens, for he belonged to no tribe or phra- 
Iria; in Italy the municeps had his assigned place among the 
citizens ; the class to which he belonged at Rome was the iEva- 
rians. The citizen of one state might thus become a citizen of an 
allieil one without any formal act of adoptipn, and merely by 
taking up his residence in it, or expressing his intention so to do. 
Tliis is proved by and explains the practice of exile, which is too 
gcnei ally taken to mean what it docs not, that is, banishment, a 
tiling unknown to the Roman law. Exile was a right enjoyed by 
the citizens of towns which stood in the municipal relation to 
each other : it signified a renunciation of civic rights at home by 
using that of the inunicipiiim. Thus the Roman could exile 
himself to 'rusculiim, and the Tusculan to Rome. A principal 
use which was made of this right at Rome was by those who had 
given bail to stand their trial before the tribunal of the people, 
and who feared a condemnation. Such a person might, before 
the sentence was fully passed, that is, before the last tribe had 
voted, w'ithdraw himself from the judgment 'by exile, that is, by 
using his right of municipium, and thereby becoming a citizen of 
another state, and of course no longer amenable to Roman law'. 
All that was retpiisite was, that he should select some place 
which stood in an isopolitic relation to Rome ; perfect equality 
was not necessary ; the anecdote told of Papirius Cursor (Livy, ix. 
16,) shows how completely subject Praeneste was to Rome, 
Nea[>olis was tributary to her, and yet a Roman might exile 
himself to either of these places. 

A Roman citizen, who exercised his right of municipium and 
settled in another town, did not thereby lose his right of return- 
ing to Rome whenever he pleased ; it is by no means unlikely 
that he was allowed to resume his place in his tribe by post- 
liminio, at all events he could become, like any other municeps, 
an iErarius. Might not then the Roman who bad withdrawn 
himself from a judicial sentence by using his right of exilium, 
come back a Tiburtiue or a Prsenestine, and mock .at the 
government? Doubtless he might, if no further provision had 
been m^de against it; but an effectual bar W'as set to such a 
consequence by the interdictio aqud et igni; he might stay at 
Rome if he liked, or come to Roiuc, but he wa’s,ns it w'ere, ex- 
communicated, and an outlaw there. It was this ban, and not a 
sentence of banishment, which was removed when an exile was 
recalled. 
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The Latin language, rich in legal terms, could hardly have 
wanted a word to express the condition of a person in the place 
which he had selected as his exUium. We accordingly find that 
he was called inqtdlinm — a word Mr. Niebuhr thinks evidently 
derived from an Oscan term, inqnil. Hence the Catiline of 
Sallust styles Cicero an inquilitms civis, as if Arpinum was still a 
municipium distinct from the republic. 

The principle of isopolity or municipium affords the means 
of solving, perhaps, the greatest enigma which occurs in the 
whole' compass of ancient history, namely, the extraordinary rise 
and fall of the numbers given as those of the Censms, taken in the 
first century of the republic; and whose genuineness is put 
beyond question by the very circumstance of their apparent 
absurdity and improbability. * The average of these numbers is 
about 130,000, either grown males, or thos(^ capable of bearing 
arms; adding an equal number for strangers and slaves, the entire 
population must have been 6.50,000, a numln^r which it is utterl> 
impossible could ever have procured subsistence on th<; scanty 
Roman territory, which only extended from Crnstumenia to 
Ostia. The average which we have given was the number of the 
last census before the year 280; yet these 11)0,000 men of inilitary 
ago, besides the .strangers and slaves, were near being shut up 
within the walls and starved by the V eientiaiis, who had been so 
hard pressed a little before by the single Fabian gens ; again, the 
census taken a short time previous to the batth^ at the Allia, gave 
152,500 capita; and yet, including the Proletarians and Agra- 
rians, and all the old men under sixty years of age, there were 
but 28,000 Romans in that battle, and after the dispersion of 
that army, there did not remain any one to defend the walls; and, 
stranger still, in 2B9» the census gave but 104,0(K1 capita; in 
291, a dreadful pestilence raged, which swept away a third of 
the population ; then came several years of most unsuccessful 
warfare, in which the Romans were slain or made slaves by 
thousands, and yet the cehsus of 294 gives 1 17,000 capita ! 

The account of the great Cisalpine war gives the key which 
uncloses all these mysterious contradictions; here, where the 
number of those capable of bearing arms exactly corresponds 
W'ith the census of that time, we find the Campanians, that is, 
the people of Capua and their Pen'cect, named with the Romans; 
so that they are to be understood in like manner in all the enu- 
merations preserved by Livy from the time of the Samuitu war, 
and probal)ly not they alone, but all those states which enjoyed 
isopolity with Rome. Velleius says, tliat at this time citizenship 
without sutfrage was given to the Campanians, and to a portion 
of the Samnites. The numbers 130,000 and 250,000, given as 
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the census for the time of Alexander the (ireatmav be easily 
explained, by Kupposiiig the former^ to have been the last taken 
before the commencement of his reign — the latter, that of the 
year 418, when those peoples entered into isopolity with the 
ttomans. Applying this principle to the third century, we see 
that the rise and fall of the census-numbers docs not indicate the 
increase or diminution of the Roman people, but the state of its 
external relations. VVe certainly cannot from them make an 
accurate 4>stimate of the strength of Rome, and of the number 
of allies on whom she might count, for the isopolitic relation was 
fre(jucntly entcretl into with states which were at too great a 
distance to aid in war ; the second Q. Fabius, for example, was 
married to the daughter of a man of rank at Maluentum ( Jiene- 
rentnm), with which town there must consequently have been 
isopolily, and the Massiliotes were included in the census of the 
year 3(i^. Still a knowledge of this practice clears up many 
diflicullics in the external relations of Rome, and serves to aug- 
ment our confidence; in the contents of the annals. 

"riie political condition of the Swiss cantons, and of the free 
German cities of the middle ages, furnishes Mr. Niebuhr, who is 
a thorough (jcrmaii, with terms by which to express the external 
relations of the states of antiquity, such as arc unattainable in 
any modern language but that which he employs, unless the 
It'.dian forms in some cases an exception. 'J’lius lie finds that 
the isopolite who continued to reside in his own country was 
cxa<-tly what the Swiss called an Ausburger {out-bnrglier) of the 
town with which his own had isopolity ; but when he exercised 
his right and wish to rcvside in that town, he became aPfahlbiirger 
(pale- burgher) of it. The acquisition of these terms saves him 
from the necessity of circumlocution, and gives another instance 
of the advantage to be derived by the historian from a survey of 
similar states of society. In effect, the history of ancient Greece 
and Rome cannot be written by any one who is not intimately 
acquainted with those of Switzerland, the Italian republics, and 
the fre»' towns of Germany. No writer, as far as we can recol- 
lect, has ever so fully shown the necessity of this external know- 
ledge, or the great advantages which may be derived from it, as 
Niebuhr, and this is one of his greatest merits. 

Two of the most important rights which one state of antiquity 
could confer on the citizens of another, were the connubium and 
the communiuniy or the right of intermarriage and of ac((uiriiig 
landed property. The former was considered tlip higher and 
more honourable distinction, and yet it could be exercised by the 
out-burgher ; whereas to enjoy the last, he must become a pale- 
burghcr at Rome. Thus Pacuvius Calacius, of Capua, was 
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married to a Claudia, and had one of his own daughters inarried 
at Ilonie^ without leaving his own country, but lie could not 
acquire a singfc jugerum of land at Rome by purchase, inheri- 
tance, or otherwise, without going to live there. I’hc reason was 
simple, — the tribute was levied according to persons, and not 
objects ; consequently, if any landowner was an absentee, there 
was so much lost to th.e republic. 

It was the custom of the aheients to represent rights as events: 
hence the tale may be false, the practice which it illustrates true. 
The Horatii and Curiatii were first cousins ; previous to the 
battle at the Regillus, permission was given to the women who 
had married into the opposite nation to quit their liusbauds and 
return to their families ; the daughter of the last Tarquin w'as 
married to the Latin dictator Mamilius ; and in the lately 
recovered fragments of Diodorus Siculus we find that on one 
occasion the soldiers of the Roman and Latin armies turned their 
weapons against each other with mournful hearts, as so many of 
Uiem were allied on account of the connubium which existed 
between the tw'o nations. The two last instances arc historic, 
the two former, though not such, are good evidence for the 
existence of a custom ; altogether they completely overturn the 
opinion of there having existed no connubium between the 
Romans and the proper Latins. The early Latins had un- 
doubtedly the fullest rights of isopulity-witli Rome. It is nut, 
however, to them that the Jus Latii of Roman jurisprudence 
belonged, but to a new Latium which was formed beyond the Po. 
The Transpadane country was filled with a mixed population, 
speaking the Latin language j their towns were faithful to Rome, 
but they advanced a claim to some privileges ; they were accord- 
ingly raised to the rank of Latin colonies, without any colonists 
being sent to them. The great advantage of this to them 
was, that all who filled public offices in them became ipso facto 
Roman citizens; but this honour was confined to them. This 
lesser Latium had no connubium with Rome, and when we read 
of the Jus Latii being communicated to freedmen, this is always 
the Latium which is meant. 

Such is a sketch of some of the important inquiries and results 
to which the account of (he alliance with Latium concluded by 
the consul Sp. Cassius, preserved by Dionysius, has given birth. 
A still more remarkable act of this consul, and one to which we 
are, in fact, indebted for the Roman History under consideration, 
is the Agrarian law introduced by him, which cost him his life. 
As the true nature of the Roman Agrarian laws is but little un- 
derstood, and as we find here a striking instance of the manner in 
which the institutions of countries even the most remote will cast 
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upon each other, we shall explain the procek by which 
Niebuhr, who is the Jirst modern who has really and fully known 
the nature of the Domain and the laws respecting it at Rome, 
arrived at his knowledge, and show what his conceptions of them 
are. 

The sense in which Agrarian law has long been universally un- 
derstood, is that of a disposition over the landed property of the 
citizens of a state, setting a limit to it, and giving to those who 
have none what others have beyond it. Such was the regulation 
of Cleomenes at Sparta, — siich was the division of land which was 
clamoured for by the anarchists at the time of the French revolu- 
tion, — such is what mob-reformers have in view in every country. 

“ But when this won! might be usetl in its proper sense— in the case 
of the unfeeling exercise of the most rigorous right of property against 
precarious possessors, wlio cultivate pieces of land banded down to them 
from their forefathers, then no one thinks of it; -and the avaricious land- 
lord who dejiopulates a village, because he views in the land a property 
of wliieli he may dispose as seems most for his interest, will, if the name 
of the (Iracchi should be known to him, condemn their Agrarian law as 
an abomination.” 

Not a single one of those who have written on the history and 
institutions of Rome since the restoration of letters, has had any 
other idea than that what the tribunes proposed W'as to limit 
litndcil property to 500 jugera, and to distribute the surplus 
among the poor. Both Macchiavelli and Montesquieu, the one 
the native of an ever-changing republic, the other the subject of a 
lethargic inanimate monarchy, had this idea of an Agrarian law, 
and viewed with complacency the convulsions requisite for bringing 
it into operation. The great convulsion at length arrived in 
France, and the Gracchi and the Agrarian law were babbled 
about in all quarters. Heyiie (a man rather underrated at present) 
wrote in 179^1 a Programma, showing that it was only the public 
land which the tribunes had in view when they brought in their 
laws, and diflfcrcut writers, follow-ing him, in narratives of the Grac- 
chiatj coimnotious, acquitted the two brothers of the charge of 
having any design against property. Niebuhr in early youth was 
convinced by this essay of Heyne, but, as be tells us, was thrown 
by it into a most painful state of mind ; he saw clearly that the old 
hypothesis was utterly untenable, but there ivas a difficulty in the 
new one which he could not get over. It was this, Appian, 
who derived his materials from Posidonius, a most accurate and 
well-informed writer, asserts, that a fixed portion ct the crop was 
paid off the domain-lands, whereas Plutarch says, that tlicy were 
let to the highest bidder, and that the rich by out-bidding got all 
.the lots to themselves. But then, thought Mr. Niebuhr, a rich 
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msin can n^ver pay so much rent for a small piece of land as the 
peasant who cultivates it with his own hands, (our political eco- 
nomists, we believe, think difierently,) and how could the enormous 
domains be let out in small parcels? Again : hud leasing been the 
practice, nothing would be easier than to bring things back to their 
original state the instant an honest censor examined the register. 
But, farther, the lease was only for a lustrum, whereas, when the 
public land is in question, we hear of possession by purchase or 
inheritance for centuries. Now possession and hiring are contra- 
dictory terms. 

In this state of perplexity he continued for years ; at length — 

“ Via pritna salutis. 

Quod minime rcris, Grain pandetar ab urbe,” — 

he saw in the institutions of India the living images of the Komaii 
possessio, vectigal, and the mode of leasing, in India the prince 
is the sole owner of the soil : he can, when he pleases, resume the 
lands which are cultivated by tire ryot, who nevertheless inherits 
them and disposes of them. He pays as rent a greater or a smaller 
portion of the produce in kind, and this is sold or leased out by 
the state to the zemindar, except iti such districts where it has 
been bestowed on temples and pious foundations, or settled for 
life on clients and servants. This institution is not by any means 
peculiar to India; it once extended to all Asia; it prevailed in 
iigypt in the time of the Pharaohs ; the tctrarchs of Syria were 
zemindars who usurped the rank of princes like those of Uengal, 
since what Mr. Niebuhr regards, with the greatest justice, as a 
most disastrous measure, but which was done w'ith the best in- 
tentions by the Marquis Cornwallis. In like manner the Agra- 
rian law was not peculiar to Rome : it w'as the law of the w hole 
Italian peninsula, and even in some respects extended beyond it. 

The Ager Rublic'us at Rome was a part of the jiublicum or 
property of the populus. This last consisted of a great variety 
of objects both productive and unproductive, and of incomes, such 
as tolls, taxes, tributes. Sec. The unproductive [>roperty con- 
sisted of buildings of all kinds, sacred and profane, of squares, 
roads, streets : hence prodire in publicum, to leave one’s house 
(w'hich was private property) and go into the Street. Of the pro- 
ductive property there-was a part such as mines, quarries, and salt- 
works, of which the state kept the entire produce to itself, except 
the portion which was of necessity left to the farmer ; another 
part was giveq to die ci^tizeiis for their individual advantage, with 
a reservation of a certain portion by way of rent. The cultivable 
land came under this last head. The rent required by the Roman 
government was a tenth of the produce of corn-laud, a fifth of 
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that of vineyards and orchards, as they required much less outlay 
and labour, and for the same resison a fifth of the young, the 
cheese, and the wool of the cattle which fed on the public pas- 
tures. 'L'lie profit which the state thus derived from its nger was 
called /)■«<;/ MS, iroxafruor; the advantage enjoyed by the individual 
on paying that rent was termed usus, the object of it was called 
posseisio. The state did not directly collect these rents, for it 
was the custom at Rome to farm out all the public incomes, ex- 
cept the tribute and the fines. These rents in kind were accord- 
ingly let, or rather sold by auction, for the term of a lustrum, 
usually for money, but for so much a year, and not for a sum 
paid down, and thus the expression of Plutarch noticed above 
becomes easily intelligible: it was the public rents, not the land, 
that the rich got by their high bidding. The money-rent thus 
paid was termed vectigal. 

Portions of the public land held under these conditions vi'ere 
termed possessions: the person holding them a possessor. His 
tenure was precarious, the state might resume at will ; his was 
the Hsus, the republic had the frucius, and tlie right of properly. 
Yet as there was no reason for dispossessing him who delivered 
t\iv. fnaius regularly, such pieces of land were as much the sub- 
jects of sale and inheritance as were the objects of actual pro- 
))erty. Possessions in the public lands were acquired originally 
by occupation : the corresponding term on the part of the state 
was concession. But we are not to suppose that any one who 
pleased was at liberty to go and squat on the public land : this 
would have produced endless confusion and violence. We learn 
froin i\ppiaii that the citizens w'ere formally invited by the govern- 
ment to take possession of such tracks as were waste ; he does not 
state the precise mode, but no doubt it took place with regularity 
and order. The land thus conceded became, us we have said, 
capable of sale and inheritance; but it never could become pro- 
perty by usucapio. This, as numerous instances show, was not 
available against the state, which might otherwise, through the 
lu glecl of its officers, have lost the greater part of its property. 
yVs these possessions in the public land had not the same security 
against fraud and encroachment which limitation, or the regular 
marking out of boundaries, gave to the laud which was assigned 
by the state as property, and landmarks might be removed while 
the possessor was absent in war or elsewhere, the state took them 
under its protection, and the prajtor, by the interdict uti possi- 
detis, gave satisfaction to any one whose possessiops had been 
diminished by fraud or violence. 

Fully to comprehend tlie nature of the public land and the 
mode of acquiring it, we must recollect our authcH‘’s view of tlie 
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origin of Ilome, which was formed out of the three adjacent 
towns Roma, Quiriiini, and Luceiiini, each of which had its lots 
of two jugera for each family, and its common pasture, for the 
enjoyment of which an annual rent was paid to the public trea- 
sury.^ ^ As the three first kings of Rome represent three different 
conditions — Romulus, that when Roma was alone — Nunia, when 
it was joined with Quiriuin — Tullus, when Luccrum formed an 
integral portion of the state — and as assignments of lands are 
among the first acts of these kings’ reigns, Mr. Niebuhr secs in 
them a representation of the law which made all Qiiiritarian pro- 
perty to proceed from the state, and in uccorduncc with which, 
communities which became a part of the Roman slate, surren- 
dered their lands and received them back at the hands of tire 
republic.^ The original popniiis of Rome, that is, the three pa- 
trician tribes, had therefore, contrary to what Jjivy says, bonti Jide 
landed property : and not merely this, but all that had been ac- 
quired previously to the formation of the Plcbs, was exempt from 
the operation of any subsequent Agrarian law. 

VVe are now then to see what was that Ager Publicus, which 
tvas the subject of dispute in the period of w'hich we treat. 

The people of the combined Rome early began to make con- 

? uests in the adjacent country, and it was the national law of 
taly, that a conquered people should make a full and uncondi- 
tional surrender of themselves and their property, both public 
and private, to the victor. Often, also, to obtain a peace, a town 
surrendered a part, usually a third, of its public land. Hence, 
then, in the time of her early kings, Rome had acquired a good 
deal of land. A part of this land was frequently given back to 
the former occupants at a rent, or bestou'ed on colonists; but 
another portion, especially where there were vineyards and olive- 
yards, which could not be divided, and to the enjoyment of which 
no Roman citizens could show any exclusive claim, must have 
been sold for the advantage of the slate. What remained we 
might expect to have been divided as property among the citizens ; 
but as this did not take place, w'o are to suppose that it was in 
'consequence of a principle which required that it should be 
equally divided among the curiae, and these having become in 
course of time of unequal magnitude, it would not have been fair 
that the member of a small curia should have a larger share than 
he who belonged to a populous one. Hence, then, may have 
arisen the practice of granting possessions in the domains to such 
individuals as required them, and thus the man of wealth and 
power, if his clients w’ere numerous, had the means of providing 
for them, by taking a portion of the public land, which he 
divided in small lota among them; but as his own possession was 
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precurious against the state, so was that of iun clients against 
liiniself; all were mere tenants at will. As we have already seen, 
the rent paid to the state was a tythe or tenth of the produce, 
and with this tytTie and the proceeds of the sale of lands, it seems 
probable the great public vrorks of the kings vverc carried into 
execution. 

When the Plebs w'as formed at Rome, and as the infantry of 
the army had a share in the victories by which land was won, it 
W'as but just that they should have a share in what was gained. 
The practice of assignation, or of giving lots of 7 jugera a-piece 
to the plebeians was then adopted. These lots were absolute 
fee-simple propel ty, subject to no rent whatever; liable, however, 
to the taxes laid on according to the census, from which posses- 
sions in the domain, as they were supposed to pay a rent, were 
exempt. The plebeians had, moreover, a right of grazing on the 
publie pastures, but they had no claim to possession, as the pa- 
tricians had none to assignation. 

'J’he landed property of the Roman state was therefore thus 
divided at the commencement of the republic. The patricians 
liad their original property in and about the city; they had all the 
public lands at a rent of a tenth of the produce, subject to no 
other imposition; the plebeians had their lots of 7 jugera in pro- 
perty, but subject to taxes, ttad the patricians acted with jus- 
tice, this state of things might have continued without perhaps 
any great detriment; but though, on the expulsion of the tyrant, they 
divided the crown lands among the plebeians, in order to cut them 
olF from a reconciliation w'itli him, they refused a portion of what 
had been gained since the time of Scryius for assignation, though 
it was never more wanted, as the ten regions beyond the Tiber 
had been lost, and, consequently, a great part of the people were 
destitute of laud. Cut they ditl not stop even here; they refused, 
now they had the government in their own bauds, to pay any tythes, 
and thus threw all the expenses of the state on the plebeians. To 
remedy these evils, to make the due proportion of the public land 
be assigned as plebeian property, and a just rent be paid by the 
holders of the remainder, was the object of what are called the 
Agrarian laws of ancient Rome, which were surely any thing but 
unjust, and the nature of which Mr. Niebuhr has the merit of 
having been the first to show clearly and satisfactorily. 

Our readers will, w'c trust, be able from what precedes, to form 
some conception of the nature of the. valuable matter contained 
in this volume of the Roman History. We regfe^ that our limits 
compel us to stop at this point, when we would gladly fblafc the 
result of his inquiries, on the logislatioti of the Decemvirs and 
other important subjects. Small as our remaining space is, wc 
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cannot refrain from dispiajing the nobleness of Niebuhr’s senti- 
ments, his love of truth and justice, by extracting a passage 
from his Kleine Schriflen, in which he vindicates the character of 
the Athenians under the democracy. Like Mr. Niebuhr, we arc 
decidedly hostile to that form of government, but we have never 
•been able to tlivest ourselves of an admiration for the Athenian 
people, and with all their faults (and they were many) we would 
rather have passed our lives among them than with tlie Dorians, 
So lauded for their mummy state of non-improvemciit by K. O. 
Muller, llallam well* asks, who would not rather have been a citi/cn 
of Florence than a subject of the Visconti at Milan? and who 
worthy of the name of man would not? We arc farther induced 
to quote the following passage, because an influential journal has 
been for years representing the democracy of Athens as a perfect 
.Pandemonium, and has even contrasted with it the tranquillity 
and happiness enjoyed by the slaves of the Persian monarchy, and 
all - this on the authority of the traitor Xenophon, the incivic 
Plato, and the comic poet Aristophanes, whose very element was 
exaggeration ! 

“ I will not (for they know not what they do) hold accountable for 
their injustice those who declaim against the Athenians as an incurably 
light-minded people, aud represent their republic as lost beyond hope in 
the time of Plato. But hence we see how insufficient acquaintance 
leads to injustice and slander, and. why then docs not every one ask his 
conscience, whether he is able to decide upon what is before his eyes ? 

, Here too the daemon of Socrates will not desert the honest man. People 
may exclaim or express their cuntenq)t, but 1 pray to God to grant 
to myself, if days of trial should await n>y old age, ami to my cliildrcn, 
who assuredly will see such times, but as much self-control, conquest over 
iiicHnations, courage in danger, calm perseverance in the consciousness 
of a noble resolve of which the event was unfortunate, as was exhi- 
bited by die Athenian people taken as one man, for with the morality of 
individuals 1 have nothing now to do, and he who as an individual is 
such, and then sins no more in proportion than the Atheniaus, may look 
forwaixl to bis lust hour with composure.” 

Having thou shown the character of tlic ancient rhetoririans, 
and vindicated the Athenians from tlie cliarge of ingratitude in the 
case of Paches, Mr. Niebuhr proceeds^ — 

** The fathers and brothers of the thousand who had died like free 
men atChseronea, who joyfully testified in the sepulchral inscription that 
they did not repent of their decree — the gods disposed the event, the 
resmve be the faine of man j who decreed a golden crown to the orator 
by wfiose advice they had so unsuccessfully tried the fate of arms and 
the' objects o£ .their love had fallen, without once asking whether the 
victor might not be thereby offended; the people, who when Alexander 
from the ruins of Thebes sent to demand the surrender of the patriots, 
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refused compliance, and preferred to await liiin before tbeir walls; who 
while the flatterers and the timid warned them day after day not to pro- 
voke hint, condemned to death citissens who had purchased slaves who 
hud fallen into the bauds of the Macedonians by the coinjucst of (irccian 
towns which liad been hostile to Athens; the people whose itecdy mem- 
bers, though the majority in the assembly, renounced the distribution 
which alone procured them on festival days the luxury of butchers meat, 
tvhile they lived all the yehr round on nothing but olives, herbs and 
onions, with dry bread and salt fish; who made this sacrifice that that 
fund might be devoted to sustaining the honour of tbeir country ;-^that 
people has my entire heart and niy deepest veneration. And when a great 
man turned away from this noble and docile people, who to be sure did 
not appear every day in tbeir holiday cloatbs, and were not fi%e from sins 
and infirmities, be met with the justest punishment by falling into the 
error of attempting to wash n blackamoor white, to convert an incurable 
mauvais sujet, and to set, by means of him, philosophy on the throne in 
the sinkof byracusan vice and luxury, and into the scarcely inferior folly 
of seeing a hero and an ideal in a madcap so deeply infected by tyranny 
as Dion, lie who thought success possible in this case, and despaired of 
sueli a people as the Athenians, was surely far gone in straining iit gnats 
and swallowing camels.” 

Of a truth the Grecian history also is yet to be written, and 
Mitford must share the fate of all who worship a lie, and avert 
their eyes from the fane of truth. “ Oh ! how comely it is, and 
bow reviving to the spirits of just men,’’ to turn from his cold 
tyrant-lauding pages, or from the polished imbecility of the 
A ristophanic journalist above mentioned, to these noble passages 
of the noble-minded Niebuhr. But it is not merely the vindica- 
tion of the memory of the illustrious dead, the rectification of 
our views of ancient history, that we derive from this discussion. 
All history, like all Scripture, ** is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction;” and from this picture of the patriotic 
self-devotion of the Athenians we may derive grounds of conso- 
lation and confidence in the present aspect of public affairs ui 
our own country. For if, in a state of heathenism and under a 
democratic form of government, the lowest and poorest citizens 
of Athens were capable, at the voice of their great orator, of 
sacrificing all, of daring the utmost vengeance of the conqueror, 
in the cause of virtue and justice, why should we for an in- 
stant despair of the people of Biigland? why apprehend, in a 
country where die pure precepts of Christianity are continually 
inculcated — where the wise and the good have sucJi abundant 
means- of diffusing their knowledge and delivering their warnings 
and exhortations — where all orders have been from their infancy 
habituated to an obedience to the laws and a regard for the rights 
of piopcrly — where industry and peacefulness have ever been the 
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chaiactoristics of ihe lower orders — whore intelligonce is spreading 
more an<l more c\oiy <I;n — wliv, we saj, in such ti <’ouiitry appre- 
hend dangers to pioport} or icligton from placing tlie source of 
legislative power with that portion of the society which contains 
the far largest portion of the wealth, the virtue, and the intelli- 
gence of the nation, that is, with tlie middle ranks? for Jet 
sophistry and declamation say what they will, this is what must 
be the result of the measure now in contemplation. People, it 
they please, may call it revolution, but it is in reality only what 
Niebuhr would style the natural development of the constitu- 
tion, and " it cannot and it will not come to bad'* We have 
conildencc in Providence, we have coniidcncc in the good-souse 
of the people of England, and we hearken to the voice of history, 
which assures us that evil and destructive measures have never ema- 
nated from the people, and that whenever they have acted wrong, 
they have been deceived by their superiors. Let those who are 
high in rank and wealth endeavour to maintain a corresponding 
elevation in virtue and intelligence, and they will find that they 
have nothing to fear. We would venture any wager, that not len 
of the opponents of reform have read and understood ihe woik 
now under consideration. 

But a truce with modern politics! We take a reluctant leave 
of the immortal work of Niebuhr, almost despairing ever to meet 
its like, but hoping that the publication of bis literary remains 
will atford us an opportunity of again displaying, however feebly, 
his transcendant merits and noble qualities. 

With the work of Niebuhr wo have joined that of Mr. Eiseii- 
decker, not so much on account of its excellence, though it con- 
tains some good matter, as to give tlie reader knowledge of its 
existence and the nature of its contents. It is founded on a 
work of the Abate Duni, entitled, Originc e P'rogressi del Citfa- 
dino e del (Joverno Civile di Roma, in two volumes, published at 
Rome .in l70‘.']-4. 'J'he object of both writers is to show that 
citizenship was founded on the auspices, both in jmblic and private 
relations ; that the plebeians were not citizens, because they had 
no auspices ; that all their struggles were for a participation in 
them, the co;mN6mm, for instance, of which they were so desirous, 
not being the right of intermarnage with the patricians, but the 
right of marrying among themselves with auspices. These views 
are, it is very plain, totally dillerent from those of Niebuhr, and 
most readers, we should think, will find them much less probable. 
Every inquirer into the early Roman history should, however, 
possjess the wotk of Mr. Eiseudecker. 
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Art. V , — Dimitrii Zamotvanetz, Isloritcheskii Roman ; sotcheneme 
Thaddeya Bulgarina. Izdanie vforoe. (Tlio I'alse Demetrius, 
an Historical lloiuance. By Thaddeus Bulgarin. Second 
Bditioii.) St. Petersburg. 1830. 

When the philosopher of Salisbury first published, among his 
other philological writings, his historical account of the literature 
of liussia, the subject seemed sufficiently profound and recondite 
to be worthy the pen of a professed scholar ; for certainly neitlicr 
Mr. Harris, nor any of his readers, imagined that within far less 
than a century afterwards the same literature w'ould begin to at- 
tract the notice of other countries, and that, too, by works calcu- 
lated not only to interest the student, but to engage the attention 
of the literary idler. Many revolutions and changes have taken 
place since then, both in literature and other matters; nor is it, 
perhaps, the least singular circumstance that an English foreign 
reviewer should have to speak of an '* historical romance” written 
in the Russian language. Therefore, although the one wc are 
about to notice is not actually a phenomenon, nor the very first 
production of its class, in point of date, which has appeared in 
that country, our readers, it is presumed, will not be displeased 
w'ith us for entering into some details relative to the author, as 
well as to this new production of his fertile pen. 

With the single exception, perhaps, of Pushkin, M. Bulgarin 
is at present the most popular of all the living writers of Russia, 
— populaV, not only as regards the favour in which he stands with 
the public, but also in his style, in the choice of his subjects, and 
his mode of treating them; and it is, undoubtedly, to the tact he 
has thus evinced that his success is in a great measure to be 
ascribed. Hardly can he be said to display any great power or 
originality; but he possesses talent, cleverness, and industiy; 
while his subjects are of a class calculated to interest a very wide 
circle of readers, and furnish that species of light-reading which 
Russia has hitherto imported from other countries. If this home- 
manufacture is not very remarkable in itself for any peculiar ex- 
cellence, it cteserves at least to be encouraged; and there is, at 
present every reason to suppose that M. Bulgarin’s example, and 
the success with which his efforts have been attended, will insti- 
gate others to similar literary activity and enterprise. Even by 
the mere circumstance of exciting public attention so strongly as 
he has done, this writer has already effected a positive good, 
having whetted the literary appetite of his countrymen, and thereby 
created a demand that will doubtless be met by a sdpply. v 

Russian literature has hitherto produced very few works indeed, 
and those few of no great importance in themselves, in the depart- 
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ment of belles-lettres ; tlie consequence of which is, that for want 
of due cultivation its prose style docs not yet possess that elas- 
ticity and manageableness which varied originality alone can 
bestow upon it. Had Batiushkov continued to employ his pen 
he would most probably have enriched his native language with 
some standard work, for his prose essays deligh.t by the elegance of 
their style; but then they are too much of mere essays and detached 
pieces to constitute an important contribution to that department 
in which the literature of his country is so visibly deficient. The 
same remark applies to the productions of Prince Viazemsky, 
Glinka, &c., w'ho, whatever intrinsic merit they may possess, have 
written too little, and too scantily, to advance the interest of let- 
ters, or to supply the deficiency we regret. Almost all, in fact, 
that has hitherto been produced in this department of prose, 
amounts to no more than contributions to journals, and other 
minor subjects executed at one or two sittings, whose brevity 
precludes the degree of interest requisite to make any impression 
on the public by the display of sustained power. Such things 
are so dwarfish and stunted, as to give no very favourable idea of 
the soil where we hardly meet with aught else than plants of this 
miniature growth. Poetical works, too, have latterly greatly 
dwindled down in point of bulk from the standard of former 
years, so as to become mere scraps and sketches ; which ominous 
system of retrenchment has been perversely indulged in by Push- 
kin, (in some degree the originator of it,) who instead of concen- 
trating his talents id some undertaking of at least tolerable mag- 
nitude, has preferred exhibiting his versatility and-^his indolem^c. 

In such a state of literary inactivity, we cannot but regard ‘it as 
a fortunate circumstance that Bulgarin sliould have applied him- 
self to a species of composition affording sufficient extent of 
canvas to enable us to judge of the original objects, and to take 
in a satisfactory view of more than one or two detached figures. 
After being fed so long by only mouthfuls at a time, as to feel 
cloyed by mere tasting, at the same time that we experience the 
sufferings of inanition, it becomes a luxury to sit down to a sub- 
st'dntial meal, even if not to a banquet. 

The preceding remarks will not, we hope, be deemed either 
irrelevant or superfluous, as we ourselves consider them necessary 
in order to' point out the peculiar circumstances front which the 
labours of this writer derive an extrinsic value arising from the 
influence they gre likOly to produce. Concerning M. Bulgarin 
himself we shall now give a few particulars from an autograph 
memoir in our possession ; which may be die more acceptable, 
both on that account, and as no biographical memoranda relative 
to him havd kjppeared in any other publication, either English or 
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foreign. Although he may now be regarded as belonging en- 
tirely to Russia, Thaddeus Bulgarin is by birth a I’ole, and was 
born in Lithuania in the year 1789* His parentage was respect- 
able ; and his father and many of his relatives took an active part 
in that unavailing struggle in which Kosciuszko endeavoured to 
regain bis country’s independence. His father’s affairs having 
suffered greatly in consequence, his mother was obliged to go to 
St. Petersburg, where she was advised by General Perven, who 
had known the family in Poland, to get her son into the Military 
College of Cadets, of which the general was then governor. The 
boy accordingly entered that seminary in 1798; but his father, 
who was then dangerously, ill, was so afflicted at this separation 
from his child, that he did not long survive it. Here Thaddeus 
soon entirely forgot liis mother-tongue, and became conipletely 
naturalized into a Kussian. At a very early period his attach- 
ment to literature began to discover itself ; and by the Juvenile 
efforts of his pen, consisting of fables, satirical pieces of poetry, 
and various compositions in prose, he soon attracted the attention 
of the two head-teachers, who thenceforth evinced an almost pa- 
ternal regard for him, bestowing more than usual pains in 
instructing, him, and teaching him several foreign languages. 
On quitting this seminary in 1805, he was taken by the Grand- 
.Dukc Constantine into his Ulan Regiment; and during the two 
following years saw some active service, in the campaigns of the 
Prussians against the French. For the manner in which he dis- 
tinguished himself at tlie battle of Friedland, he was rewarded by 
the order of St. Aiine, of the third class; which was the more 
flattering, as such honours were a| that time far less liberally dis- 
pensed than they have been since. Very shortly afterwards, the 
peace of Tilsit put a stop to hostilities, and Bulgarin returned to 
St. Petersburg. His stay there was, however, of no long dura- 
tion, for on the war breaking out between Russia and Sweden, 
he proceeded to Finland with the military force destined against 
the Swedes; and being one of the vanguard under Count Ka- 
mensky, penetrated as far ns Tomco. On his second return to 
the capital he quitted the Russian service altogether, in conse- 
quence of either some pique or unpleasant circumstances, and 
repaired to Warsaw, where some of his relations still resided. 
From 'that he proceeded to France, entered Napoleon’s service', 
and in 1810 joined the army in Spain. Of the events to which 
he was there an eye-witness, and in which he personally shared, 
he has given an interesting uarraUve, first published separately, ' 
in I82d, (under the title of Vosptminaniya, Sfc., Recollections of 
Spain,) and 'afterwards incorporated with his miscellaneous 
works, of which it forms the seventh volume. Having so far 
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shared in tlic C*ti»\iiisular war, hv was next destined to bear a pait 
in tl>e memorable rampaigiis of 1811) and 1814; when about the 
beginning of the latter year, he was taken piisoncr by the Prus- 
sians; but after stifl’ering many severities and hardships, was 
released, and repaired to Napoleon’s hcad-quaiters, where he 
obtained the command of a .company of volunteers. With the 
fall of the master under whose banners he had enlisted, Bulga- 
rin’s military career terminated, and Ip^ hithcito chequered and 
rambling life was exchanged for one more peaceable, yet, as it 
has happily proved, likewise far more abundant with renown. 
He first fixed himself at Warsaw, where he began to exercise his 
pen in various humorous and poetical pieces in Polish, to the 
study of which' language he had applied himself when with the 
army in Spain. Being despatched by his relations to St. Peters- 
burg, for the purpose of adjusting there some legal matters, he 
again met with some of his earlier friends and fellow-students; 
and this renewal of his former connections determined him to 
remain in Russia. With the view', therefore, of qualifying him- 
self for setting up as an author, and turning his literary talents to 
some account, he set about recovering his Russian, in which task, 
as well as in the prosecution of his literary plans, he was aided 
by tl\e advice of his friend Gretch,* in whose journal. Sin Ole- ' 
chestva, appeared his first literary e0brts in that languagi*. 

The following year (1823) he brought out a periodical of his 
own, under the title of Saaoernii Ark/iiv, (Northern Archives,) 
which was at first exclusively dedicated to subjects of history, 
geography, and statistics. He soon, however, extended the plan, 
and added a kind of appendix, consisting of lighter articles, chiefly 
from his own pen. Here he ha<l ample opportunity for indulging 
in his favourite vein of humour and satire, and these lively sketches 
proved so agreeable to the public taste that he forthwith became 
one of the must favourite writers of the day. in 1823 he began 
to editc the ** Northern Bee" and one or two other literary pe- 
riodicals, in conjunction with Grctch. It was also in the same 
year that he published his “ Ruskai/a Tudya" the first dramatic 
annual in the language; of this work no oilier volume appeared; 
it has since, however, had several successors, such as Ivanov’s 
" Dramatic Almanac,” the “ Bouquet,” &c. The collection of 


* Tim writer, who is the author of an Historical Sketch of KiibMaii Literature, an 
excellent Russian Grammar, &c. has just pubtiblied a novel in two volumes, entitled 

•• The Trip into Germany,” which he lias dedicated to Huli^arin. It is his first attempt 
of the kind, and a rcmaikably successful onej since, although there is nothing particu- 
laily striking or original in the plot, and no extraordinary invention or imagination 
displayed in it, it is delightfully written, and shows the author to be an Jicute observer, 
and to possess great talent in the delineation of character. 
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miscellaneous pieces to which we have above alluded, and of 
whiclrthe first volume bears the date of 1827, contains the best 
of those articles that had previously been scattered through various 
periodicals and annuals. They consist of both historical and 
tictitious narratives, and anecdotes of military adventure, but 
principally of satirical sketches of manners, which if occasionally 
rather more forced than forcible, and if sometimes rather curious 
than interesting, must be^llowed to possess upon the whole cou- 
siderable value, both as affording an insight into a state of society 
constituted so difl'erently from our own, and as exhibiting the tone 
of writing allowed on such topics. It cannot, indeed, be con- 
cealed that Bulgarin’s form of satire is occasionally somewhat 
passe, and smacks somewhat more than could be desired of the 
now antiquated character of that of Swift and Holberg, for the 
shape in which he has at times attired it reminds us of Gulliver 
and Niels Klim. Frequently, however, his sketches are from the 
life; yet, although certainly not ' over-finished, they are over- 
wrought, the outline appears too much exaggerated, the colouring 
more glaring than pow'crful. It strikes us, moreover, that there 
is a certain mannered air in the portraits he gives us, which ren- 
ders them flat and insipid. There is energy enough in their atti- 
tudes ; what they want is greater pliability of expression, greater 
individuality in their features. Still whatever may be his defi- 
ciencies, Bulgarin is entitled to our thanks for what he has per- 
formed, since his productions of this class are almost the only, 
and certainly the best, specimens of the kind to be met with in 
Russian literature. We must not, therefore, scrutinize them too 
severely, nor unfairly compare them with standards in other lan- 
guages, in which the same species of writing has been long culti- 
vated, and where every degree of talent has been employed upon 
it. We should be unjust too were we not to observe, that his 
satire is never misdirected, that he never attempts to raise a laugh 
at the expense of propriety and good feeling; nor is he one of 
those reckless writers who depict frivolity and folly so much con 
amove us rather to palliate them, than to hold them up as ridicu- 
lous or contemptible. Some of the best of these minor pieces 
are Marina Mnishek; the Milliner’s Shop; a Philosophical Tour 
in a Brawiug-room; a Scene of Private Life in the Year 2028; 
My Acquaintance with Karamzin ; a Sentimental Journey 
through an Antechamber, Sec. 

Here the first period of his career as an author may be said to 
terminate, as his subsequent works are of far greater calibre. 
Although their aggregate amount is by no means inconsiderable, 
his previous subjects were upon too confined a 'scale to admit of 
that interest arising frqm a greater development of character and 
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manners, displayed in various situations and under different points 
of view. To effect this, lie felt that it was necessary not only to 
excite, but to detain the attention of his readers; most probably 
too, he felt that he might signalize himself by attempting a species 
of composition, which, although it is the most popular form that 
poetical invention has assumed in other ebuntries, had never been 
cultivated in Russia; and that if it were naturalized by applying 
it to the portraiture of national manners, it might, by extending 
its sphere, give a new impulse to the literature of that country. 
Were such really his views, the results of his own example have 
already proved them to be correct, for since the appearance of 
his first novel several other writers have employed their pens in a 
similar way, and one at least with equal success. 

Bu}garin’s Ivan' Vuizhigin, or t^e Russian Gil Bias, was piib- 
iisJied in the spring of 182 < 1 , and sold with such rapidity that a 
very large impression was disposed of in the course of a month, 
when a second edition was immediately called for — a circum- 
stance altogether unprecedented in the history of nuth()rship in 
Russia — the only instance at all approaching it being that of 
Karamzin’s History. It has erroneously been asserted, that this 
was the very first original production of the kind in the language ; 
yet, whether the term " original” be taken in contradistinction to 
a translation or copy, or as indicating a story descriptive of na- 
tional manners, there had been more than one previous attempt 
at rendering fiction subservient to such a purpose. Among these , 
may be mentioned Naraezhny’s “ jB//rs«/c,” published at Moscow 
in 1824 , and his “ Two Ivans,” which were certainly sufficient to 
point out what might be achieved in this style of corhposition', 
without depending entirely upon exotic fabrications. . Tlio first- 
mentioned of these productions, the scene of which is laid in 
.Little Russia,' is by no means deficient in interest, although tlic 
style is rather homely, and in some places the narrative drags 
rather heavily along. There is no lack of incidents, many of 
which are well contrived, and the plot is upon the whole rather 
ingeniously constructed. It derives its chief value, however, 
more from the unusual .character of the scenes to which it intro- 
duces us, than from any particular merit as a work of imagination. 
Neon, the hero of this romance, may be regarded as a Russian 
Gil Bias, rising from obscurity and passing through a variety of 
adventures, and through various grades of fortune. His school 
life as a bursak,* and the account of the Hetman Nikodim’s 
military court, ^a]?e two of the most curious and striking pictures 


* In the dialect Cf little Biutia Bum means a particular kind of seminary for boy.s, 
and the pupils of snch schools are termed BurtiM or Bursaks. 
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in the whole novel. The work itself appears to haVe been rather 
coldly received, and to have hardly excited the attention it de- 
serves; nor in fact did any of Narsezhny’s novels gain for him so 
much repute as his “ Slavonian Evenings,” which are a scries of, 
legendary scenes exhibiting several of the most renowned charac- 
ters of ancient ttussian history. With considerable ability and 
skill, Naraizhny was by no means a talented writer; accordingly 
his works did not, as Bulgarin’s may, perhaps, be said to have 
dune, form an epoch in the prose literature of his country. 

Even the historical novel had been attempted some three or 
four years before the appearance of Zagoskin’s " Miloslavski/,” 
and Bulgarin’s “ Demetrius;’* for we may fairly admit Fedorov’s 
“ Kniaz Kurbsky,” to be a specimen — and as far as it goes, a 
successful specimen of that species of romance which the mas- 
terly compositions of the Author of Waverley have brought into 
vogue in almost every region of the civilized world. This frag- 
ment, for it consists of only seven chapters, forming the com- 
mencement of an unftnished story, is a professed imitation of that 
model, and while it is strictly faithful with regard to the costume 
of the period, namely, that of Russia in the sixteenth century, is 
spiritedly touched; the dialogue is full of animation, the charac- 
ters well discriminated, the descriptions and local delineations 
ch'.nr and graphic. The History of Kurbsky certainly presents 
some excellent materials for a' romance, so varied were the for- 
tunes of that distinguished man, who, after having enjoyed in an 
eminent degree the favour of Ivan “ the Terrible,” fell into dis- 
grace with that tyrant, when in order to avoid his persecution he 
lied to Poland, and burning to revenge his own wrongs and those 
of his friends, fought under foreign standards against his native 
country. But unhappy in the midst of honours and success, and 
tormented by self-accusations for the perfidy of which he had 
b<'en guilty, he at length suddenly disappeared, and is supposed 
to have terminated his life in tlie solitude of an anchoret’s cell.* 
“ An impenetrable cloud,” says Karamzin, “ hangs over the last 
days and over the grave of one, who, by bis prowess in arms, by 
his superior understanding, and his eloquence, covered himself 
with glory; and by his treachery to his country, with indelible 
disgrace.” Availing himself of the obscurity of histc^, and of 
tlie general tradition, Bulgarin has introduced him in a scene 
where Demetrius visits an aged hermit, who is reported to possess 
the gift of prophecy, for the purpose of ascertaining the event of 
his ciitcrprize; and discovers in him the once Illustrious warrior. 


* See the Foreign Quarterly Bevfew, vol.iii. p. 168 , in the'raview of Koraanii^s 
History of Russia. 
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So long a time has elapsed since the above-mentioned produc- 
tion of Fedorov appeared, when it was inserted in a literary pe- 
riodical, that there is now no probability of the author’s completing 
it, although if finished in as masterly a manner as it was com- 
menced, it would place him very high among the novelists of 
Russia. 

No apology, we trust, is called for on our part for having 
somewhat detained the reader. by the above notices of other 
writers, since they serve to show that although he is the first who 
has attracted the attention of foreigners, Bulgarin is not the very 
first who has attempted novel-writing in Russia. At the same 
time, that circumstance in no wise detracts from his merit, nor 
has it been mentioned with the view of robbing him of any portion 
of the cfbdit to which he is entitled, for having considerably ad- 
vanced and perfected what others had before essayed, yet with 
less ability or with less perseverance. 

VVe shall not enter into any details relative to his Vuizhigin, 
because an English translation of it has recently made its appear- 
ance. Instead, therefore, of giving any outline of the plot or 
sketch of the characters — which, in truth, it w'ould not be very 
' easy to do within a moderate compass, we shall content ourselves 
with ofTering here a few general comments on that performance. 
Of the sensation its first appearance excited we have already 
spoken, but it may be ascribed in some degree to one of those re- 
actions that are frequently observed to take place in human affairs. 
The writer’s reputation was already so firmly established, that 
whatever proceeded from his pen was sure to command notice ; 
he had conquered both indifference and prejudice, and these once 
overcome, it was only natural that a degree of enthusiasm should 
succeed. It was no longer mauvais ton to admire works of 
imagination composed in the vernacular tongue, and accordingly, 
as if eager to atone for their, former injustice towards their native 
authors, the public of all classes, instead of coldly holding back 
as before, met the novelist more than half-way, welcoming him 
with a warmth that bespoke their prepossession, and already 
pledged them to bestow their admiration. Curiosity, moreover, 
had been previously stimulated by several extracts that had long 
before appeared in some of the literary journals,* for while they 


This custom of exhibiting beforehand samples of literary wares is syniptonuitic 
of the state of authorship in Ru.ssia; and it is doubtless owing to the caution considered 
necessary iit their speculations that writers adopt this method of canvassing for favour 
and of reconnoitring public opinion. Yet upon the whole it seems to be prejudicial, 
since the specimens will either be too brief to excite interest* or so copious as to take 
eiOP the edge’ of expectation, and 'satisfy the reader’s appetite. The time too which 
^generally elapses between the making such literary promises and their fulfilment is so 
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were sufficient to convey a favourable idea of the author’s graphic 
skill, they were in themselves such detached scenes, that it was 
impossible to derive from them any conjectures as to the general 
plan and scope of the story. 

’rtie favour which Bulgarin’s “ Vuizhigin” found with the 
public, did not, however, shield it entirely from the attacks of 
criticism, some of his reviewers having spoken of it rather severely, 
and denying it to be what it professed, namely, a portraiture of 
“ Life- in Russia,” which is the title the English translator has 
adopted. For our own part, we must confess ourselves to be of 
a somewhat similar opinion; and that however amusing as a 
scries of pictures, it is not to be received as a pictui-e of actual 
society without some mistrust, or w'ithout considerable qnalifica- 
tioii. Allowances are to be made for exaggeration, for the 
heightening of effect, for the strength of the drawing, and the 
depth of the shadows. The individual details may be correct, 
the separate features may be not wanting in truth, nevertheless, 
the aggregate impression may be very inaccurate, not to say de- 
cidedly false, when, as is here done, the absurdities and vices 
that lie scattered apart over a wide extent in the actual world, are 
concentrated into a focus till they become preposterously intense. 
As we sometimes meet with portraits which perplex us by tlic 
likeness and the uuUkencss they at the same time bear to the 
individuals they represent, so do we still more frequently — we 
might perhaps say almost invariably — find in novels those pictures 
of life, which, while we cannot but admit tlieir resemblance, we 
also feel to be in many respects very gross caricatures. If all 
the world’s a stage,” the men and women in it are not exactly 
puppets, neither is life altogether a mere farce. 

On this occasion Bulgarin’s pencil has displayed more ex- 
pertness and force than delicacy, and has assuredly not been 
particularly ff uttering to any class of society ; on the contrary, he 
has surprised us by the freedom with which he more than once 
speaks out, and by the boldness of some of his remarks. There 
are several passages in his novel which, in our opinion, show 
that the censorship of the press in Russia is either not very 


{{1‘cat, (hut ill most cases whatever interest lias been raised, has again subsided* About 
two ycHTs ago Pushkin published, in the same way, some chapters of a novel, the 
scene of which is laid in the time of Peter the Great, whom he introduces to his readers; 
whether lie will ever complete it seems to be now very doubtful. Fedorov pro- 
bably laitl aside his “ Kurbsky/' either because what he had executed was produced 
before he had sufTiciciitly matured his plan, and he was, therefore, unable to complete the 
story to his own satisfaction; or because it was not altogether received by the public 
as lie expected; whereas had it appeared in an entire and distinct form, it would have 
made a greater impression, and iu 'merits been more extensively recognised, merely 
from its coming before the public in a more substantial and commauding shape. 
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vigilant, or eUe not a little liberal ; otherwise they would hardly 
have received its pctc/ialat pozvoit/aetsya or iiiiprinmtur ; they 
being any thing but complimentary to tlie national character. 
The author, it is true, had on a former occasion deprecated the 
supposition that any of his characters were the likenesses of in- 
dividuals, utterly disclaiming for them that personality which in 
^England is almost sure to make the fortune of a book, and to 
stamp even its publisher with an enviable celebrity. As far as 
his countrymen in general are concerned, we are inclined to 
doubt whether M. Bulgarin’s disclaimer does not rather aggra- 
vate than mend the matter : he tells us that he paints classes, not 
individuals; consequently his satire, by being so general, be- 
comes so much the more oftensivc — for although he singles out 
no one to’ aim at in particular, he scatters it indiscriminately over 
every one : thus, lest some few culprits should escape, branding 
and stigmatizing the entire body to which they belong. We can- 
not help feeling, also, that this method of generalization is at- 
tended with no little disadvantage, inasmuch as it induces the 
writer to accumulate in a single character, whether good or bad, 
those various traits which, in nature, are divided among many, 
and infinitely modified by the interposition of other qtialilics. 
It has, we are aware, been laid dow'n as a rule by inure than one 
critic of high authority, that individual character ought not to be 
copied in works of fiction ; one reason assigned for which is, ' 
that the lesson is not to be limited to one specific case, but to be 
so comprehensive as to be applicable upon the widest scale. 
Yet even admitting this as a broad principle, it must still be in- 
terpreted cum grario sails, and it wjll be found more adapted to 
the infancy than to the advanced stages of literature. J3y ad- 
hering too literally to it, we shall only have abstractions of cha- 
racter, instead of character itself ; and while we colour the lead- 
ing features too highly, we shall suppress all those delicate tints 
and hues which disappear when we contemplate our object from 
such a point of view. The evil effects of such a system are but 
too evident in the French and Italian school of drama, where, 
instead of living faces with their shifting expressions, we see only 
cold, rigid, motionless masks ; every hero, and every lover is cast 
in the same mould, put into the same uniform ; so that were it 
not for the difference of name, we should never distinguish the 
fortistjue Gyas^ from the fortisque Cloanthus. 

Somewhat too much of this wholesale manufacture of charac- 
ter, of this want of power in discriminating tlie different person- 
ages bj nicer touclies, is perceptible in ** V uizhigin.” We ought, 
however, to ascribe it perhaps rather*to a mistaken notion, than 
to real inability } because, when he quits his contemporaries, and 
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carries us back to the times of Demetrius, the author draws his 
characters more naturally ; they are in better keeping, and are for 
the most part free from that ofiensive mannerism. In his tirst 
novel) the actors create but a subordinate interest ; the hero him- 
self has, in fact, little character at all — little principle ; he is the 
mere sport of accident and fortune. Tlie variety of his adven- 
tures and the constant shifting of the scene engage our attention 
and amuse us, but beyond this, and some of .the episodical scenes 
aud incidents, there is nothing that forcibly impresses itself upon 
us, nothing of vital interest, and but little originality. Altliough 
in itself a trifling circumstance, we were annoyed by the puerile 
fashion he adopted of labelling many of the characters by de- 
scriptive names, as was done by John Buiiyan in his Pilgrim’s 
Progress ; it is undoubtedly a very convenient kind of moral ste- 
nography, but is a sad breach of costume, and in some respects 
implies not only want of skill on the part of the writer who 
adopts such a clumsy expedient, but likewise something like ob- 
tuscncss on that of the reader. 

Whether, after all, the history of an adventurer be tlie best 
form for a portraiture of society, admits of some <}ucstiou. Such 
a hero, indeed, comes in contact with all classes ; in every sphere 
of life he is in his element, for he can soar as well as crawl ; but 
then it is chiefly with the least favourable varieties of each that he 
can be associated, be tiic plot ever so dexterously managed. We 
lind, accordingly, that our acquaintance with “ V uizhigin” fami- 
liarizes us rather with Jews, sharpers, gamblers, kept-mistresses, 
iulriguci's, and other scum of that description — 'which we take to 
be pretty nearly the same in all countries, — than with those who 
ought to .be considered as the fair representatives of a whole na- 
tion. If we seem to have dwelt rather too much on this parti- 
cular point, it has been because great stress has been laid upon 
the value of this production for' the accurate information it con- 
veys relative to the character of the people of Russia, and the 
actual state of society in that country. Y et we would as soon pin 
our faith upon one of our own novels of * fashionable life,’ aud 
pourtray the present race of Englishmen from such an autho- 
rity. At best we perceive but a single phase of social manners 
in such a representation, while all tlie rest arc excluded from 
view. Even admitting that the pictures he has drawn may be 
tolerably correct in themselves, tliey do not extend sufficiently, 
fur it is only here and there that we catch a glimpke of Russia as 
it is, seen in its proper hues, aud not viewed throng the optical 
lenses and coloured glasses of ingenious but falsifying satire. 

This work was almost immediately translated into German, 
and afterwards into French j neither of which translatious, how- 
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ever, we have seen, and therefore cannot speak as to their exccu* 
tion, nor say whether any parts of the original have been omitted. 
After perusing it we entertained very great doubts whether it 
would at all succeed in an English dress, at least with the 'ordi- 
tjary class of novel readers ; because, considered as a mere nar- 
rative, it belongs to that form of the novel which we have now 
cast off as antiquated, while much of the satire will seem equally 
obsolete, and is not of the kind likely to prove vci'y interesting to 
English readers. 

A third novel has just been published, by Bulgarin, forming 
a continuation to the preceding one, it being the History qfl Peter 
Ivanovitch Vuizhigin ; for which reason we shall speak of it before 
Demetrius, preferring the classification pointed out^by similarity 
of subject, to the observance of strict chronological order. The 
title-page informs us that this is a “ morul-(i. e. manners-rpainting) 
historical novel of tlic nineteenth century,” which latter part of its 
compound epithet it derives from that portion of the narrative 
relating to the events of the year 1812. These, however, are 
rather episodical to the main story, although not unskilfully con- 
nected with it, and by no means the least interesting specimens 
of the work. A.s to the pictures of manners, they are executed in 
a kind of moral chiaroscuro, too much akin to that which distin- 
guishes the infantine literature of our country. 

Unlike his sire, Peter Ivanovitch is not his own biographer j, 
neither does he appear upon the stage till after several scenes; 
the history of the second Vuizhigin being in this respect veiy dif- 
ferently constructed from that of the first. A conversation be- 
tween Prince Kurdiukov and Mis (juondam valet, but now homme 
d'affaires, the Privy Councillor Khodakov, lets ns into some 
curious details relative to the menage of a Russian noble, whose 
utter neglect of economy, coupled w’ith the headlong extravagance 
of his wife, has placed him in- a more critical than interesting 
situation. It is not without difficulty he is convinced by his con- 
scientious steward that, in spite of the most excellent management 
on the part of the latter, his finances are at the lowest ebb, and 
his credit as much reduced as his cash ; a particularly unseasonable 
piece of intelligence when he is about to give an entertainment on 
the most splendid scale. At all events some means of raising the 
wind for this purpose must be devised, as the ball is now become 
a matter of serious policy,, its object being to further a plan pro- 
posed to him* by his friend Count Miron Khoklenkov. What 
this plan is,' we learn more distinctly in the following chapter, 
where, after informing his wife of the disagreeable posture of their 
affairs, he breaks his intentions to her, acquainting her that he has 
a highly desirable match in vi'ew for their daughter Paulina ; but 
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Anne PeMv^na, who plutaes heaScSj/ most immoderately on the 
herlojwn absolutely horrified she 

n^i|fi^thfd#i^xK>bte blood is*to b^eo^tanjiAatcd by an a|H|MR!e 
holding neither rank iSbr official sttuation7 mid . 
wealth constitutes his' sole pretension to adidia-' * 
^non into sooety* ^ At len^h the uiwenc^ of the case* the promise 
that the Etoperor^% pet n^ ion sh^boobt^ed for their rotuher 
son<in>law to assume dJSipmiily na«m dnd title; and, perhaps, the 
consideration that her dan^ter has continued very long on hand 
widiout an eligible suitor offerpig hiinse1f» somewhatVeconcile the 
princess to the well’gilded yet exceedingly bitter pill she must per- 
fored swallow. 

The reader will not be much surprised at learning that the 
person whom Piince Kdi^ukov designs to honour by bestowing 
on him the patrician hand of hih daughter, is no other than Peter 
Ivanovitch himself. The elder Vuizhigin is now a widower, and 
has employed.tbe capital obtained by the termination of the law* 
vsuit in his favour, so successfully, as a money-lender at Moscoui, 
thatlie has amassed .vfealth to the amount of six millions. Content 
to remain in his owti Sphere, he is^ nevertheless, ambidons of seeing 
bis eldest son in a miper one, not only the inheritor of his wealth, 
but the founder of a uhose rank shall correspond with their 

opulence. He his, |iccordtngly, lent a willing ear to the sugges- 
tions of Count Khokhleoko^ and notwithstanding he hw'no 
persortal rempd for Prince Kurdtukov, is anxious ^at his son 
shottl^ ally Jgmself to so noble a house. * M^ile he is intent upon 
scheme to bear, P^ter is occupied \rith very different 
"plans; naving accidentally h^come ac^usnUted vrith Lisa, a young 
oiphan brought up by Romuald Shmigailov^aud his wife as their 
own daughter.^ In this bumble but worthy family he completely 
domesticates himself fbr awhile. Content With d^y enjoying the 
society of Lisa, till he at length avo^s hts determination to many 
her, assuring her adopted parents that such a union will meet 
with his fatheriat;endre concurrence; that he only waits for ’ 
his arrival from JMoscow to acquaint him with his intentions. 
The first jntervien^ between them completely undeceives both, apd! 
brushes the hopes which each has entei^lied* At length pat^ntal 
ambition begins to 'yield ,to pamptal option; Ivan dot only 
ceases to importune nil spn to .iwtei^fttto the union he'bds pro- 
jected for him, hut*brtMt|^i9W^to*i^tmi^ die choice he has made 
for himself, when Pei^&eG^ti^iicc rcdii^^ to the extfemity of 
despair by the sudden oisappeartth^of Li^ and’hck 'adoprive 
parents, of whom all the loteiiigCbpe mat cad b feim^ fvSi^is, 
Sfamigailov has;^ed'd<»p8tshed'ffi.CiB]L^.4»I>pKi^ Wt' 
VOL. vnj. MO. %x. Tf 
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Kussian army in Lithuania, and tliat Lina has been leinoved ftotn 
his hou^ by a lady of lauk. 

Although it ib some time before all the ciicumatanccs connoted 
with thu mystenouif abduction come to light, we are not kept iii 
ignorance of her fate quite so long as her lover, since at the 
besHiningot the work we meet witli her at Wilna, in the family of 
of M. Morikpnsky, a married daughter of whom she has accom- 

§ anied thither, in the hope of meeting vnt^ hei benefactois, 
hmigailov and his wife; and her distress at not finding them is 
increased by being among almost entire strangers, in a place likely 
to be exposed to the horrors of war, hostilities having been sud- 
denly declared on the part of the J^'rench* Leaving her in this 
peiplexity the audior next gives us a scene of military adventure, 
one of the actors nit which is our acquaintance Shmigailov, the 
othei our old acquaintance — Kapbleon. Whilst bargaining with 
d peasant for cattle for the ti oops, Romuald is surpiised by a small 
reconnoitenng party, among whom is /e petti caporal himself, and 
sf ut to camp as a pi isonci , This little episodical scene is the pre- , 
liido to a more imposing pictuie, wheic Napoleon holds a council 
of war with hb marshals and gcneials leldtive to the lucditdted in- 
vasion of Russia; and although, as may he expected, we do not 
gather from the lattei any veiy new information, it has the incut 
of compressing into a concise dramatic foim the opposite views 
that have been taken of Napoleon’s plans and polity m that 
cn|terprise. Caidaincouit docs not scruple to lepiesent the daii" 
gers into winch he is about to precipitate himself and his ainiy, 
and in reply to him Uie Emperor ohscivcs — 

“ Foi five yeais togcthei have tny eiuisssiies at Wilna, Pctcisbuig, 
and Moscow, been collecting all the infonuatioii I lequtie. Ihe Dm. 
ot Viccnaa would frighten us by the icsistance that will be made by the 
whole of the Rnssian nation, believing that accordin^r to the boast ot 
the Empeior Alexander, the war will be that of an entiic aimed popula- 
tUMi. Nonsense’ the duke has lesidcd at the Russian court till he has 
become a Rassi*ui himself, lie legaids every thin^ th.it is Russian 
tbiough a magnifying medium; yet those who have icsided Ihcie along 
with him, icpiescnt the sjnritand cliaiactu of the people veiy difteicutly. 
Tiust i»e, tlie Russian nobility do not jwsscss the moral cticigy lequisitc 
tor either commencing oi carrying on a national wai, while the common 
people ate too abject and indifieient to take any intcicsl in the aftau. 
4 am as well acquainted with both fetersbaig and Moscow <i$ if I had 
lived theie; my cabinet is filled with reports and documents on the sub- 
ject of Russia. 

^You have* been deceived, Siie,’ replied Canlaiiicouit, ‘ wc must 
not figui an opinjau of the whole nation hoiii some anti(]uatcd pdit- 
ptqtfrev who lbk>ag to the last centmy. A pait of the higbei classes 
Russia baire, andoub|edly, adcqited the manners, the language, the 
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idem jdf Ftencliawail 0fj» foristoir s^nen^wn; ln»t uibjrctcd as they now 
^«re iff other ji^«re^ M|l»e petg^le bw§ no inllueiu e on public ojd> 
at il^tMWi^tlQUhreytoKhy lace hai> spiung up in 

jjuuSia, Mttd tidi^ in t&t pohUUy stand alone in MWrId for 

Mxin dtt'^ot^ u^tadhnwnt to their aerweigo. and foi the enthusiasm with 
ndtkh IhM nudth «SW7 enenfke in behalf of their country. The 

wealthiejK ddiif merdhitbts too, wlV g^ly sinnender all they pos- 
sess; white jBcemtnon, jpeopln wi}! aa cheerfbtty mh on to instant 
death at the first oatt of ^e|rBinpi^r« Jfor their faith and tbeii fathci- 
land! Sfafi> finssia is a geaii^ baisrto in tbeptditical w<nld.’ 

*' * lluriotlgh which t wilt boire n^Way/ exclaimed Napoleon, * and 
peneWate into Asia.' ” 

We do not oSet this Mmp no a specimen of the Work, for that 
would be too much after maimer of producing a single buck 
as a aampie^of n houses but as we have no space for such extracts 
as woula enatde our readers to jnhgo fairly of the author^s man- 
net, we have submitted to diem a passage which may be under- 
stood without context or comment. We will now return to the 
stoiy. While Lisa {or, as she now calls herself, Elizabedi btensky,} 
IS I csiding uiidei; dm hospitable roof of the,Mordcoiis]ff family, they 
are alarmed by i^e«api^artmi:e o.f an officer who cbaiges them 
with conf:ealm|(;^< Russian spy> and on leaw being "granted to 
seaich, a RtMfdfW ofilcer is actually discovered. The supposed 
spy turns ouf to M Peter Ivanovitch, who havmg entered the ainiy, 
has been tidten prisoner by the French, and sent with many others 
to Wiltia, wheie escaping from the guard, be has been secreted 
hy Madame Morikonsky, wtdiout the knowl^ge of any of the 
family. Lisa is permitted to visit him in piison, and acquaints 
him that she faa^ been summoned by the Princes Kuidiukov, 
and forcibly sent away by {ref to one of her estates in the country 
under charge of KhodahoVf which worffiy person offier^ to liberate 
liet on condition of her at^pfibg hia baud* Preferring captivity 
to such an alternadve shd rejected bis suit, but was afterwards 
assisted in maidng' her escape by a friend of SfamigailOv, who 
was prope^in^ towards Limuania. Peter also meets wiffi a 
generous liberator ip Adolphus Mofikondey, who, aldiouj^^ ua 
officer in* the French serviccn, fkia^ alap his rival for luak’s 
afiections, not only hia esciqie, but ftumi^ea him with the 
means of pursuing hte ri>nte> and fdffi directions for ddhig so iu 
safety. His fudj^r adUtmtuoNh^^ pa/rt he takea in die rising 
of’the peasantiy egilmsX^ ^he preparations for the 

battle of Borodino, the deh^B of thttf important action, the aid* 
vance of the FrettCh upon llescOw, mb ffif^t of -tile iohabittusts, 
the entry of ffie Preach hath the titV, Petet^ uiwatnjtoted meetmr 
and 4s sudden renewed s^aratien JR^ 
loim the coatenta of the ffiifd Vflfattie,aivq mastpoN Ovet tdiege* 
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tlier, aUhough it is perha]>s the most interestiog portion of the 
whole work, aud contains sonic exceedingly good scenes. 

To say the truth, wc can do little more than hint at the^re- 
mainder, and must therefore satisfy ourselves with meetW with 
Ivanovitc^ at St. Petersbui^, after the expulsion of the French 
frodt j^iissia. Here he again obtains intelligence' of Lisa, but such 
as nth him with despair, since he learns that she is now become 
Madame Yaroslavsky. Instead of seeking an explanation, or 
even accepting the advances she makes towards the renewal of 
their acquaintance, he sedulously shuns her, and determines to 
revenge her infidelity towards' him by marrying the Countess 
Hnieprov, whose amiability and affectionate attachment have won 
his esteem if not his love. Immediately after he has declared 
himsfilf,' however, he has cause to jrue this precipitate step, for 
circumstances bring about thd explanation he has shunne^l, and 
he discovers that Lisa is not only fully deserving of, but read} to 
bestow her hand upon him, the only obstacle to their union being 
that which his own precipitation and misunderstanding have oc- 
casioned. J^e is a widow without having been a wife, having 
consented tt^o married merely formally to an officer of the name 
of Yaroslavsky on IKs death-bed, who, in reiuin for the anxious 
attentions shown by her and Madame Shmigailov, during his ill- 
ness, wished thus to secure to her his property. In his despair 
Peter threatens his own life, when he receives a letter from the 
countess, generously releasing him from Iiis engagement. The 
.marriage of the long-betrothed lovers immediately takes place; 
and they have soon afterwards the satisfaction of learning that the 
suit pending between Lisa and the Princess Kurdiukov has ter- 
minated in favour of the former. To understahd this, the reader 
must know that Lisa is heiress of Prince Pretdiistensky (Princess 
KurdiukovV brother,) who had privately married the daughter of 
a French physician. .On her return from France, where lier 
brodier had died, the princess brought the infant with her, and 
consigned it to the charge of Madame Shmigailov, bat without 
acquainting her with the circumstances of its birth. This serves 
also to account for her ordering Lisa to be carried Off when she 
discovered the attachment existing between her and Ivanovitcb. 

Upon<‘the whole, wo have been vety well satisfied with this 
novel — if not for its ** manners-painting,’* which is never veiy 
j^lliant, and sometimes rather flat, at idast for the variety and 
interest of .the narrative; for although delineation of character is 
not hie forte, the author keeps our Jittention alive, particularly in 
those perts^ which relate to the military and political events he 
hae interwoven into his- story. Hismisrinfl ffie work with this 
,commenda'tioa,'we will now turn to Demetfiust and consider how 
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''far M. Bulgarin Inia succeeded in a specks of fiction that seems 
to demand a very^ difierent talent from the novel ol modem life, — 
namely, in historic^ romance.'^ 

tf war and civil turbulence^ and baibaiic splendour ,~-if ty> 
ranny on the one hand adfl devoted patriotism on the other, — if 
ferodi^and vice in dieir native deformity, unmitigated by the 
influence of <^vilization,i and opposed to dieae,‘ examples ol he. 
loism aqd virtue called forth *<^^0 action only in periods of na- 
tional adversity, be the elements of romance, the history of Russia, 
pievious to the reigning dynasfy of Romanov, supplies them as 
abundantly as can be desired; nor is there any period in her 
annals more favouyable to the purpose of the novelist than that 
which has hCre been selected by Bulgarin. Whether Demctiius 
was really the 'son of Ivan VsmsUivitch, or an impostor, is one of 
those historical problems tvhich have never been .satisfactoiily 
decided, ^notwithstanding the research and argument bestowed 
upon them ; while nearly an equal degree of mystery involves the 
character of Godunov, who has on the "one hand been represented 
as the tyrant of {lis subjects, and the murderer oL^ie lawful 
heir to the throne ; and* on the other, as a wise dffirbeneficent 
prince, studying the welfare of his subjects, ahd endeavouring to 
elevate Russia in the scale of civilization. The history of I>c- 
metrius has been discussed at some length by Archdeacon Coxc 
in his Travels through Poland, Russia, 8 Cc.*' Mr. Cose was of 
opinion that he actually was what be styled himself, and he has 
adduced the proofs in his favour. The Russian Aichbishop, 
Platon, entertained the same belief; while Karamzin, and most 
of the lliissian writers, have regarded him as an enterprising ad> 
venturer, either a mere instrument of the Jesuits in Poland, by 
whom he was educated in the belief that be was the son of Ivan, 
or suborned by them to give himaeR' out as tho Txarevitch, and 
assert his right to the throfie the Ruric family, in return for 
wliicl; he was to co-operate wi& fliem in establishing Catholicism 
in his dominions. 

Thus, like the * Iron Mask,* the story of Demetrius is involved 
in doubt and ambiguity ; neither has the innocence or the guilt 
of Boris Godunov bemt clearly proved* Such of" our readers 
as may not be acquainted with ^ eventsiipon which thkismiance. 
is founded, so os to coinprehen^ the -leMing circumstances con- 
nected with itsheipo, wU) mid gratified by reference 

to Mr. Tooke’s, or anjr cnflierjliil^yttf Rusiiia., 

It must be admitted tbardiq bistoneoi events ybich have fur- 
nished M. Bttlgaiin widi the materials of bbjslot afe well adapted 
to the'purpose of either tbe dramafisl; or me nov^ist, abouod- 
ing in striking incidents Wld situations, and highly faTOU|able 
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to the descrip6ve narfative, ;at)d to the d^iM^tioa of rharacter. 
The story ot l>emetnus was 'selected SMiiOer for a tragedy ; 
hut unfcM^imtely it leniatns like scaao pieces of the sttne 
kind intended to execute; merely ti rotigheketchy showing 

the gNlend construction of the plot, and the dimi6n of the scenes. 
We tether fobnt it, however, one v4ry ‘importatit and happily 
iniagmed Ctetri^viitMfe of fh^ dramatist, which, although a devia- 
tion from histc^, offers an Inteiuous sotudon of die enigma ot 
the false Demetrius's origin ted hnposture. 

Accotding to the idea adopted by the poet, Demetrius was to 
be the unsuspecting instrument in a deep-laid plot formed by 
another. Among the Ruesiahs who ‘join him, at Tula, appeals 
an individual who informs him diat it is to him he is indebted for 
the hame in which alone consists hh> graatneaa. Instead ot being, 
as he imagines, the son of Ivan, he ia only an obsoure youth, 
whose resemblance to the Tzarevitch induced this person, to put in 
execution a mngular plan of levenge against Godunov, who had 
engaged him to murder the* real Demetrius, and afterwards sought 
to punuh IiH| for the crime. Tor this purpose he cariicd him to 
Uglitz, and inere delivered him to a monk to bring up, informing 
the latter that he was the real pi^ce whom he had saved from 
death, in proof of which he gave him a jewel he had taken from 
the^rson of the murdered Demetrius, 

fiction hi not altogether at vatiance with some of the lo- 
ports relative to the history Of the Raise Demetrius; but it is one 
more allowable perhaps in a drama than iu an histoncal novel like 
that of RUlgaiin, which professes to adhere to truth in all its 
essentud points, and docs dot permit invention to interfere with, or 
alter ibhnutliae of the stoty. We should observe, however, that 
although he seems to have nonsuited various authorities, to which 
he refers his readers in the notes at the end of each volume, and 
to have kept to facta wHefever history furnished ham with any 
gutife,' he hat not scrupled to fill up many, chasms entirely from 
his oste imagination, and in some instances ^not ^uite so con- 
sistantiy vdtb veristmititude as could be desired, * In regard to 
antiquaiitm knowledge, without whidi this species of writing 
becomes cather a mere dramatized chronicle,, or an entire fiction, 
^ Bulgarin shows Considerable tndnstr]l dnd proficiency, having 
^ven us mudi ardfasological information relative to the costume 
^nd piimners of tiie period. The hack-<dipimd« dnd what may be 
■' termed foe still-life, of his pictttite^ toe mon^ly made out, and 
minbtolb^ fin^^ ; ted m far he has ful|y avgifed himself of the 
adVatdage thwnovelist possessed oveir.^ dramatist. The 
w latter ctei,rmc^y dfo mere than briefly alldde to nuntberiess parti- 
f cpiara white U tim power of foe,ojfo4r,.ivHy to delineate and 
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colour, their ro${»ectivo provinces being as dibtiiu t as those of the 
sculptor and the painter.^ Suioe readqis, perhaps, ma^ be of opinion 
that Bulgarin Itaa been ttt more than one place lathei too liberal 
in displaying this kifld of historical knowledge, especially in that 
scene where Demetrius &od his attendants examine the books 
and otbar treasures in Godunov’s cabinet. That this is evidently 
intix^uced for no other purpose than to give the 
author w opportunity of speaking of the state of literature and 
the arts in Uussia during the reign of Godunov, cannot bo de- 
nied i at die same time it is too curious and valuable in. itself 
to cause us to regret the space it occupies. There are many 
other descriptions which the writer has worked up con atnore, 
and which supply much infonnation as to the manners both of 
tho Poles and the Russians at the commene’ement of the seven- 
teenth century. , ‘ 

Such an analysis of the plot as would enable onr readers to 
trace the whole course of events would extend to greater length 
than we tan now allow ourselves; while the exceedingly con- 
densed notice that we can give is so inadequate ^to afford any 
idea of the interest off the narrative, that we feel we arc acting 
unjustly towards the author, by doing that which may leave an 
unfavourable impression, instead of displaying the diversity of 
interest with which his narrative abounw. *With this apology 
we will now proceed. The first scene exhibits to us a secret 
council held by the Polish ambassador, Sapi^ha, at Moscow, for 
the purpose of consulting how Godunov may be made to bring 
affairs to a conclusion, either by, acceding to the demands of Po- 
land, or breaking off measures with her entirely. Among the sub- 
ordinate chaincters who appieilt on this occasion, is a young man 
named Ivanitzky, occupying so humble a post in the service of 
the embassy, and at first sight altdgeffier so insignificant, as to 
excite no attention. It is not long, however, bmre we disco- 
ver that he will prove a very ii^ortant personAgOy^in fact the 
supposed Demetnus himself. To a moiu named rather Ledtii- 
das lie first discloses the secret of Uie lawful heir to tl;e throne of 
Russia being alive. A plot is foithwifii mitered into; fresh ad- 
herents are gained; rumours are scattered among tho .people; 
and the conspirators- are'Only wailing for a favourable opportu- 
nity to cause an insurrectimi and to ttepose Godunov^ when their 
plans are prematurely disc(n>%n»ii^hil^ Ivanitsky, Leonidas, and a 
few othersy save -themselves hjrlU(^g into Pcitaud. For a time 
we lose sight of’thc fugitives, attain this interimr Boris Godunov, 
— ^wbo, by the bye, has appeared once or twice; before, — ^yielding, 
to die evil counsels of his mation, Semen Godunov, authorizes, 
him to arrest all suspected peoious, and to imprison the disaf- 
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fectcd boyais. After many hazards, Ivanitsky nnd Leonidas 
reach Kiov, then belonging to die Polish territory ; and the for-, 
inei is introduced by Leonidas to the ividOW of a hrieek, w'ho hjiid 
brought jup the latter, but afterwards banished him, lescnting his 
attachnl^t to his daughter Zoe. Ivanitzky becomes enamoured 
of the surviviiTg sister, Kaleria, seduces her,* and afterwards, in 
order to lid himself of her importunities, and to avoid a union 
fatal to his ambitious views, throws her overboaifd from a boat into 
which he has enticed her under the pretence of proceeding to a 
village wheic they are to be privately married. Leonidas accuse:, 
him of the murde^ and is a^ut to stab him, when he arrests the 
blow by avowing.himi^lf to be the Taamvitch Imnself. Having 
in coubequence forfeited tjliefiiendship of, and deprived himself of 
all further aid from Leonidas>, Demetrius quits Poland, and pro- 
ceeds to the territmy pf the Zaporogese jSozaksi for the puipose 
of inducing theii Jeadcrs to promise to assist the son of Ivan in 
'dethi oiling Godunov, and to win the favour of the Hetman, he 
accompanies him in an expedition against Trebizond. Curious as 
tlie whole of the episode is for the singular picture it exhibits of a 
inilitaiy republic, it is not much iu accoidance with probabitity 
that Demetrius shouM sojourn there so long, or expose himself to 
such hazards, when it was obviously bis policy to be promoting 
his designs in other quarters. ’ 

The third volume opens with the arrival of the papal nuncio, 
Rangotii, at Lvov, where he is entertained in the Jesuits' Col- 
lege; aud the conferences of those holy fatheis, theii schemes 
for cathoUcizing Russia, and their astute jiolicy, aie depicted 
with fu;[mi>;;)tblo spirit: the dialogue is full of chaiacter, aud the 
various, speakers well discriminated by their minor traits, although 
all are animated by one common zeal. Demetrius is introduced 
to the nuncio as thei|^awful soveieign of Russia ; and after having 
shown that hip hopes of snacess arc equal to his pretensions, aud 
promuqd to tmopt ^e foitfa of the Romish 'church, be is dismissed 
witlv ambiguous promises of their countenanciiig bis enterprise. 
In the voijiqdp hluisbek# whose daughter, Marina, he offers to 
make thu,part|mr,pf 1^ throne, Ijenietrius Buds a readier aud 
less cautiomt'fiiitnd.^* Tliaatftitagasi previously employed by him 
‘for^scov^ng himself to th'^^volvode,' tfftqr entering his. service 
ou his retoni froip the Ko^ake 3 :,ts(^,aa to Ihavo no doubt of the 
truth of his sl^iy, does honour^to hi| In^^ouityi Pretending to 
be p,t die, point , of 4euth, ho requests to have "a confossor, to 
whom be discl^es his inforftunl: him that beneath 

His be<Mmg will he Jpjgud a packet containing indisputable evi*- 
Vdcw»^ms^biitlr.' ptosis instandy reported to thevdivode: the 
packet fat found; Mnishek is unable to baibour any suspicions of 
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deceit on the part of a dying maiij while Bemetiius’s recovery is 
sufficiently rapid to ctmvince him that he may dismiss his fears as 
to the safety of bis new'Iy-found royal guest. After the alliance 
we have above alluded to has been agreed upon between them 
to tbeir mutual satisfactioiijr nothing remains but jto get Sigis- 
mnnd, die Poli^ king* to acknowledge Demetrius, and forthwith 
to raise a sufficient force to enter Russia. The description of 
Sigismund’s coart at Cracow', with the account of the most cele- 
brated personages belonging to it; the reception given to Dem<- 
’^trius; Mnisheirs grand banquet in honour of the approaching 
enhry into Russia|^ and the military jireparations," present a suc> 

‘ cession of highly-wrought and diversified pictures. The scene 
then suddenly changes to the coart of , Moscow: alarmed at the 
danger which now manifests itself, Godunbv orders his new fa- 
vourite', Peter Basmanov, to collect troops to oppose the impostor 
prince, but his own disquietudes are speedily terminated, he being 
suddenly taken ill after an entertainment given by him to his 
nobles, in consequence of poison which Moltchanov, a spy of 
Demetrius, had put intb the dish of which he partook. His 
death takes place almost immediately; after which Basmanov, 
seeing the critical posture of affairs, revolts to Dehietrius; and 
thereby at once turns the scale in his favour, and renders all 
resistance useless. Feodor and his mother are murdered; but 
the princess Xenia is spafed, Demetrius having conceived a 
passion for her, which he now hopes to be able to gratify. In 
one of his interviews with her, he is about to proceed to extremi- 
ties with the unfortunate girl, when in rushes a spectre shape that 
had often before crossed his path, and uttered words of dreadful 
omen, it is Kaleria — Kalena fafirself, who bad been resened by 
a fisliciman fiom a watery grave, aud who had sworn to punish her 
beti aycr and intended murderer. While Demetrius stands motion- 
less with honor, the door again opens, and Marina, who has sus- 
pected his designs upon Xenia, enters the apartment. Demetrius 
is reproached by his Consort for his folly in abandoning himself 
to the violence of bis passions at a rime when all ^nnd them 
breathes dissatisfaction and sedition; when mutiny is at the very 
.threriiold of the palace; when bb favoorites reproadb. him wiffi 
ingratitude and neglect,' and his subjecta denounce him as a 
tyrant. Moved as well by her representations, as by the impre^ 
sive lesson he had just received, bfiq;>F<>|nNM to reform; but it is 
too late; the leaders of the cointi)^N% formed Sfauisfcy as- 
semble at the latter’s housoy vm^e Kaleria adjiures them to . 
avenge her wrongs and their to punish a usurper aud an , 
impostor. All their measures been so w61l concerted that 
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nothing remains but to proceed forthwith to put them into effect. 
The signal is given; the conspirators and citizens rush into the 
Kremlin; the few guards on da^Hire instantly overpowered; 
Basuiwfov is slain; driven tO’ the last extremity, Demetiius leaps 
from a window, and is^ so dreadfully maimed by the Ml jthat 
^scapc is hopeless. His evil genius stands once more b^pre 
litm;-.^KaIena comes to sound the dreadful prophecy of retribu- 
tion in his ear; wjlh his expiring breath he confesses himself 
guilty; and sbd Afterwards falls lifeless on the corse of him who 
had roused thp two mMter passions of her heart*~bad felt how 
tender was loyb, how deadly her revenge, v 

Such ate a" few pMieulars of me story, the inte- 
rest of which Jbjiardiy "fifof flags, even in those parts where the 
progress of thc^amfretnre seems awhile to be checked ; for if, as it 
must be admitted he sometimes does, the author^ lingers in his 
tale, it is geiimlfy for fhe purpose of affording us* leisure to ad- 
mire some spirited group, or contemplate some singular scene. 
The character arc tor the most part wilfully delineated,*~*8ome, 
we might say, touched with a master hand; and both their geneial 
physiognomy, and their occasional expression, rendered with con- 
siderable enei^. 'Demetrius is crafty, enterprising, persevering, 
and has Withm somehing mysterious about him, that cnlmuccs 
the intmvst we Mce in his adventupes; but the author has, we 
think, rather injured than improvea the effect, by attributing to 
him die perjpe^tion of so base a crime as his intended murder of 
Kaleria. Actions of diis stamp should not be lightly assigned to 
historical personages: Umy cast an unpleasant suspicion ovoi the 
whole narrative; and the having recourse to such means betiays 
a want of power in the writer to give sufficient variety to his sub- 
ject, or a eonscioQsness that his matoiials are inadequate to his 
purpose, without^ more than allowable admixture of fiction. I( 
IS for this', mason also, that wO'Objeqt to the manner in which 
Kaleria is here refu^cmtedj'as being a principal agent iu the 
catastro^e,. THiere ^is tpo much of palpalde stage manoeuvre 
and trimteiy— •of strunintf after effect, in these situations : in a 
melchdnuaa cOt^ de thmre of this description are quite iu theii- 
plaue; bn^ thOj^^di^gate aomewhat.too much from the character 
whi^ historical f^manoe Opght to mdmain. Boris Godunov is 
I^Bo means a fhUdengihpoiMlt:..he appears only in a few 
^nes, and then ho, twfher. speaks than acta;, nor is he exhibited 
in th^ mpst faVOumhle light. From the way in which he has 
treJIiSd, Ms d^bjecty it b eyidmkt ffiat Bulgarin did not attempt 
to Idecide wheu^ l^tneirius Waa, an impostor or not ; having 
left that qjuestiott in its original l^l^uity, and adduced no cii- 
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cumstances that tend WSji degree to offer a solution cither one 
way or the other. 

Uj)on the whole, however, we have reas<Hi to be satihfied with 
this production, and rise from its perusal with the imprcssiou that 
Bulgarin has been much more successful in recording the events 
of a distant j^riod, than in pouriraying cont^porary mauneis, 
since, notwithstanding his shrewdnosa, his passion for caricatnie 
warps his judgment, and distorts his drawing* when he attempts 
pictures of real life* 

Before we lay down our pen, we may here agmn mention Za- 
goskin's Milosl^sky/' which carries us a littlefurther on in the 
history of the same period, when after Shuisky*^ ^position, 
Kussia was fated to experience the twofold calamity of anarchy 
mingled with foreign oppression. The outline of this talc is 
exceedingly simple, but the narrative is full of life ; and although 
the historical events are thrown somewhat into the back-ground, 
they give us some of the leading features of the revolution of 
l(>i3, when Pozharsky and Mimn liberated their country from 
tlto yoke of Poland^ and placed Michael Romanov on the throne. 
This romance, which was translated into German, almost imme- 
diately after its appearance, and has also just received the houoi of 
a hVonch as well as an Knglish version,-— has earned for its author 
a popularity that seldom att|nds a first production. lie is now 
about to publish — or has published — aiwther novel, entitled 

Ilostavlcv, or Russia in 1812," which will detail some of the 
occiii reticcs of that eventful year. Scvcial other adventurer# have 
embniked to try their fortunes in this new literary Rl Dorado; 
iunong whom arc Pogorselsky and Ushakov. At the beginning of 
the present year, the latter made his debut in a two-volume tale, 
entitled Kirgis- Kaisak," whicbji although it exhibits some inev- 
pciieiicc, manifests also some talent^ and considerable feeling. 

Wo must, of course, expect many failures, nor ought we, per- 
haps, to expect any thing «t present that will bear to tried by 
the standard of ourowA best novelist. These productions, how- 
ever, have already produced one desirable effect, inasmuch as they 
have begun to ‘attract the attepntion of foreigners, and our own 
countrymen among the rest;* and will there% assist in breaking 
down the barriers of prejudice, and pave the way to an acquaint- 
ance with the literature of a couutrjr which has hitherto held out 
nothing sufficiently promising to entice us to encounter the labour 
of acquiring its language. 
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Art. da Droit tn France, sous la 

Domination Fomatne et sous let frou Dynasties, P31 M. 

Raynoitard. Paris. 1829> ^ vt>li. 6vo. 

It has been lemaiked by Savigny in (he preface to his gicat wotk 
on ^e History of theHoman Xiaw during the Middle Ages* that 
the French writers on Ae Imtory of their own country* however 
discordant their o^r doctfines may be* ag^ee in the j^ractice of 
adopting each ^ j^irtic^iar political syst^^i^nd in viewing all the 
historical evidetioe ae^jso njany proofs of its truth.*'* ^T^e recent 
woik of M. ^ Monioipal 3Law and Institutions of 

France during ly^iddl? Agesj^ has* WweVer distinguished for 
accurate ^etyFiShg hod jbi^nous research* formed no exception to 
the truth of tito.lboi^^mai^. It is well known to all persons 
acquainted u^,lbo m^em history of France* that the few rena- 
nants of mubicijl^fd ^titntions spared by the^ pecuniary necessities 
and the unprincipled^ and short-sighted administration of the last 
kings of the old monarchy* were swept away under the monopo- 
lizmg despotism bf i^naparte* who carefully removed every 
trace of popular election throughout France, and covered the 
kingdom with an army of public officers* who considered them> 
selves as his servants* not the servants of the stole* who deiived 
from him, ffieir anthoi^, looked to him for instructions* and 
yieldeilMiim an implicit obedience, ^apoleou iir the Tuiieiies 
was like Mr. Beutnam*8 gaoler in the centre of the Panopticoii ; 
without being Seen ho could see from one point all that w as done 
by his numerous suMects. *1*0 rmnedy the mischiefs caused by 
the establishment ana maintetiance of this system of untrahsation 
(as it is called) has been a main olyect of different French states- 
men since the Restoiation; and a measure on this subject is well 
known to have miscarried Uqder the ministiy of M. dc Martiguac. 
Before tile late revolution had made it certain that the powers of 
the lo{^ quthotities would be increased and rendered moic in- 
dependent of t^e Clown* M. Raynouard* apparently thinking 
that a cause ought to jbesuppoited by any aiguments, wiote 
a leamedibook m prove that tiijS municipal institutions of Fiance 
ate of gi^tmt^qiuity* that in many cases they reach beyond the 
foundation of themoiMrchy* that many xd the kings promised tu 
maintain them, and oonse^uentiy that these local franchises belong 
to the inhah}ttatS4tJ[^*lhe pmvincial tC^lls by strict and indefea- 
sible rights andd^^tiie >1^1^ tOf France are bound, by solemn 
compact to ifehptjhl %nid rmtoke^tiiem. As Id. Raynouard con- 
siders tbe pdlitieal tiights of ^aubjects and tiie promises of kings 
in the light of her^litaate»ts,*i>t*^k(r^loQms, we think that he was 

, * Hlitery of tbe Boman Lair by Cattacait, toI. i. p. 38. 
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bouiul to trace the title fairlj down to the tunc when ho wrote. 
Without assuming with liim that a aoveicigu authorit> tan limit 
itself, or impose obligations on itself, with respect to its own sub~ 
jects, which shall bind future ages, we may be allowed to ask why 
he takes no notice of the interval of time w^ch elapsed between 
* the jeais 1793 and 1814? What happened to the heteditaiy 
lights and duties during these twenty years? — or, at the restoia- 
tion and the establishment of a new constitution, did those rights 
and duties levcst respectively in the subjects of a limited monarch, 
and 111 tlmt limited monarch himself t We will not, however, 
occupy any time in the lefutation of an afgument manifestly 
giouudless: we only make these remarks on die object of M. 
Haynouaid’s book as a caution to those who might not be at first 
aware that all 'his exaggerations are on the side of the antiquity, 
the uuivcisahty, and the sacreduess of the French municipal in- 
stituuoiis. With this abatement, his v^ork, particularly in the 
<aily paits, is a useful and instructive production; but it always 
giieves us to sec history prostituted to temporary political objects, 

1 qictially when, as in the present case, historical impartiality is 
liistorted to scive a purpose to which, aftei all, histoiy is not ap- 
plicable.'* 

The municipal institutions of France during the middle ages 
wcie continued fioni, or moulded upon, the rights granted to the 
Gallic cities by the Romans aftei their conquest of the cbuntiy. 
Of these towns there were two classes, the colonies and them/nii- 
lipm. When a body of Roman citizens were sent by the state 
into a town leady-built, which had fallen into the power of the 
Hoiiinns by light of wai, where they formed a community enjoy- 
ing huge imlcpcndeiit lights, this new settlement was called a 
to/ovy,f These colonists wcie sometimes poor citizens, oi in 
latei tunes the soldieis of a disbanded legion; the third pait of 
the teriitoiy belonging to the town was coniraouly confiscati d 
and divided among the Coloin,^ The dominion or ownership of 
all the soil must likewise have been conceived to pass to the 
soveieign community; but the ancient owners might have been 
allowed to letaiii their possession on terms of greater oi less hard- 

• S|>odkinc; ol flic French hfutoriMn, M. Snmoiidi says • " On a cherchfi dans I’his- 
toiie Ics droits dc la gCniratioii ]»4ieiite, et non des caemplca pour guider la pos- 
teiiit , on a demandd aux siecles passes la inesvre des pnSrogativty do trone,_ou wile 
d<8 libert^s do people, comme si rien ne poovait osisier aojourd'hoi qoe tc qoi a existe 
jadn; et la v4ril6 en a soufTert, parceqoe tons le* partis ont ddnatur^ les 6v6neinei» 
.menus, poor s’en faire dea annes en fiiveor des pretensions noavdlles.”— i/tste»r de 
Ji oner, tom i. I’rif •'* 

t Stc Nirbohr’s Roman History, voL ii, p> 50 , ed. 9 , 

t ^lebuIl^, vol. u. p. 51. Compare quoted by Raynouard, on the colony to 
'Jbuni. « Apustio auciorc, tertia pats agrl daptaest, qua postca, si seJlrnt, noros 
colouos adscribere possent.''«.>xuv. 9. • . 
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ship. The objects of planting these colonies were various ; either 
to remove an ovuiflowiitg population^ to provide for a needy and 
rapacious soldiery, or to establish advanced guaids and military 
posts near and upon newly conquered ^stricts and provinces of 
doubtful allegiance.* Of the Mutndpia it is sufficient for our 
purpose to say, that they were cities to which the Italian right of 
citizenship had been granted, aud which, not having received 
settlers from Rome, or forfeited a portion of their territoiy, weie 
governed by their own mtqpstrates. The original differences be- 
tween these |wo classes of cities became, however,, gradually 
fainter, and waee length obliterated under ibe later Homan 
emperors by an ttnilbnh system of laws and g^overnment. 

^ In the provinces of transalpine Gaul, which were at different 
times, from the first tO the "fifth century, three, four, five, and 
. seven in num^r, ffiere were more than 1 10 cities subject to the 
Roman dominion. It seems probable that the government of 
these cities was at otte time regulated by a distinct law, called the 
her Muthdpalis, A ttty, or evoitas, was not merely a piecincl 
covered with houses, but comprehended all the distrk t oi ten i- 
tory dependent on the chief town. Thus if a father wished that 
a natural son, bom in a village or on au estate in the couuliy, 
should become a JMcurioa, ho was to apply to the Ordo of the 
city to which that villa^ or estate belonged. But these terms 
imply a knowledge of the civil instilutious of the Roman towns 
under the emperors. 

The provincial^ towns of Gaul under the Roman eniperois 
Were essentially different from die free towns of Italy and* Gei- 
many during the middle ages. In the latter, the power of the 
burghers was chiefly founded on wealth obtained by trade or 
mdustry, and rose in opposition to the territorial nobility. In the 
latt^ the power, and indeed the qualification, of the luliiig class, 
the Oecunoiis, was derived from landed property. In the original 
constitution of the colonial and municipal towns of Italy, the 
dccurions were a council of die sovereign assembly of citizens. 
Afterwards, as die constitution of Rome became less populai, 
me other towns dependent upon it followed its example, aud the 
Curta, m council of the municipal citizens, and the membcis of 
It, the Decurtom, Cunales, or Ordo, became an aiistociatical 
wdy, possessing the chief powers of government in their city and 
tts temtory.d" Wben,the chief executive powers had once become 


* t* *** yMem ptovhicia Nubp IduKiua, 'cotwiia t>o&troruui ctvium, saecula 

nationllMiB oppositum ct objettum.”— 

t ^igny, vol.l. p. 18 . Beaoe the Cttm na* called the Minor Rov- 

noaard, tam. i. p. 99. *' 
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\eblerl in this body, its piivileges weie pnpctuatcd I'u (wo inau- 
Jiers; hrst, by making tho place of decurions heredilaij, and 
secoiidl), by giving the oulei of deciiiious alone the powei ol 
elct ting liesh lucnibcis into then own body. No person could be 
a deniiiou who was less dniii twenty-five years old, or possessed 
less ihuu twenty-five jugera of land; and in cases wheie membets 
nut qualified by birth were elected, two-tliirds of the membeis ol 
(lu ( utia wcic lequiied to be present, and an absolute majority ol 
votes was lequisite. As the office of decurion was in later times 
buidciisome as well as hououiablc, no person could lefuse to 
accept the place, with the duties which it imposed, es.cept he was 
nioie than fiity-fivc yeais of age. Thus uiidei the later enipciois 
the sou of a deem ion was not only allowed but bound to be a 
dcciiiiou; he could not be a soldier, nor a clerk; and it was ex- 
pressly ordeicd by Constaiitiiie, that only persons of small foi- 
luiii s should enter into the service of the Chuich. The buidens 
and taxes {muneut) imposed ou die oidei of decuiions weu so 
giicvous, as to outweigh the power and piofit to be derived fioiii 
Ix'longnig to the dominant class. Thus eveiy decuiioii w'as 
bound constantly to live* in the town, ou pain of forfeiture oi Ills 
lands; ho coiild not sell oi alien any of his lands without pioving 
to till magistiates that ho was diivcn to a sale by iicressity. 'J’he 
decuiioiis wcic nioieovei lesponsible for the defaults of all col- 
lectors of taxes appointed by the cuiia: and were forbidden to 
iaini diiectlyo) iiidiuHtly eiUier public lands oi taxes. They 
loiild not go to the couit of the emperoi ou public oi jirnate 
business, without leave liom the imperial judge; and if anyone 
abseiiUd liiinscli without good cause, his propeity was coiifisrated 
lo the ciiiiu. The euiia was also bound on ceitaiii occasions, 
aich as the accissioii of an empeior, the adoption of a prince, 
a victoiy ovci foreign enemies, 8cc. to present a gold ciown to 
the cmpeioi {auriim toronanuni). 

'['he chiei municipal magisd atea in the cities which jiossi ssed 
(he Jus (talicum, weic chosen by and out oi the oidei of decu- 
iion->. These officx'is, known by difFeient names, weie mngis- 
tiah s 111 the piopei sense of the word, and possessed an authoiity 
oi (hen (»wn, withc>ut acting in the name of the cuiia, although 
then powers weie gtadually diminished by the etnpcioi and his 
gov Cl not s. It appeals to us, however, that Savigiiy has satistac- 
toiily pioved that no such iiulependent magistiates existed in the 
piovincial cities of Gaul which were not free of Italy; but tliat 
the Pitnapalis who peifomicd the functions of a inagistiatc, ac tc d 
niciely as the chief membei, and in the name and by the autboiily 
ol the cuiia.'' It appeals diat the principals had no jiuisdirtioii, 

* Savigny, vol. i. p. 6'i, and compare Baynouard, tom. i. p. S6. 
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which belonged to*the imperial judge, but weie chicH^ employed 
in the collection of the land tax. After the principal had held 
his post fox fifteen jears, he was allowed to resign it; and toge- 
ther with some other favoured persons, probably gained a place 
in the senate, the existence of which body seems to us to have 
been satisfactorily proved by M. Raynouard, and which appears 
^to have been a section of the curia, of higher rank, and perhaps 
enjoying more exemptions than the other decurions, but not pos- 
’Bcssing gi cater political powers or being able to act as a scpaiatu 
council. ^ • 

In recompense for the heavy burthens imposed on the decu- 
lioos, and the severity with which they wcre'punished for flinch- 
ing from their duties, the 1|W granted to them many privilege's 
and advantages. Such, for instance, were the regulations by which 
they were spared some of the more ignominious punishments; 
and the exemption from the jurisdiction of the imperial jnefcct, 
who could decide on the guilt' or innocence of a dccuriou, but 
not adjudge the punishment to be inflicted on him. In like 
manner a decayed decurion was to be maintained at the publit 
expense, especially if his pioperty had been exhausted by his 
liberality to the state. The goods of a decurion dying intestate 
and without heirs svere divid^ among the membets of the cuii<i, 
which also received a fourth of the property when Uie legatee or 
heir of the 'decurion was not himself of that order. It appeal s, 
moreover, that sums of money given as largesses, or bequeathed 
as legacies by private persons, were not unfreqiicutly divided 
among the decurions.* 

As the number of the decurions, or members of the curia, was 
regularly limited to a hundred,*!' aud although this limitation was 
not adhered to, as their actual numbeifwas always small iu com- 
parison witli the whole population, it is natural to inquire wluil 
was the lot of those provincials who were not decurions, whether 
tli^ were delivered up to the double oppression of thcii fellow 
citizens and the imperial <^ceiB, without hope of redicss. oi 
whether they had any institutions or. protectors of their own I 
Besides the imperial governors and judges, and the native cuiiJos, 
diere was introduced about the middle of the fourth century ano- 
ther officer, called the defender of the. city, or people, (Defensoj 
civUalis, plebis.) No decurion was eligible to this magistracy, 
yrhich was filled by the votes of all the. citizens. The iiica- 

* — » " "'V * — 

* In a Ujmn vS a martyr is represented as saying— > 

, ^ ■ Abut ut me ttobUem 

'Sanguis patentaro pmttti, tmt Ut euritu, 

• GeneiosX Cbrisd secta nobilitat virus, 

t Savigny, vol. i. p, 74. 
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pucity of deciirioiis was liowcvor al>o 1 i!she(l l»j Justinian, and 
although the tlcfenders of the city swore “ to do cwvy thing ac- 
<’ortling to law and for the interest of the whole community,” and 
the curia was greatly outnumbered by the unprivileged oiti/sens, 
yet the interest of the deciirions seems to have preponderated at 
their election ; and it is certain that their protection was afforded, 
not to the commons against the decurious, but to the decurious 
and the c^'inmons, in short to the whole community, against the 
im])erinl officers. M. KaynoUard, therefore, completely mistakes 
tlieir office when he compares it with the Roman tribuneship: 
the Roman tribunes were originally established, or rather when 
their pt'rsons were made sacred, they were enabler!, to act as re- 
presentatives and protectors of the plebeians or commons, an 
orrler so far excluded from all communion with the ruling class 
as to be almost a separate people. The distinctive character of 
the tiibuncs was, that tlicjfcwcre the champions of the w’eak and 
unpiivih‘gi-d against the strong anil privileged class; anil when 
they became a national magistracy, their offensive were at the 
least as conspicuous as their defensive powers. ^'110 defender of 
the i ity under the empin'ors, was from the beginning a national 
officer, intended to throw his .shield over the whole community; 
and if he threw it more frcipieiitly over the poor and the weak, 
than over the rich and the powerful, it was only because the 
former most needed his protection. As the defensors were by 
Justinian made regular magistrates, and obtained a full jurisdic- 
tion in those provincial towns where no other magistrates existed, 
they grailuall) obtained the idiicf authority, and became members, 
and iinally presidents, of the curia.*-' 

Such is a brief outline of the city constitutions which prevailed 
tiuoughout (laiil in the decline of the Roman empire. As the 
account is ehieffy founded on the texts of laws, and not on his- 
torians who describe the w'orkings i»f laws, the picture is neces- 
sarily imperfect and indistinct; but as far as w'C are ’enabled to 
form an opinion — and we speak with all respect for those whose 
patiiofism can see merits in municipal laws of undoubted anti- 
ijuity — it appears to us that history has not recorded, and it is 
difficuli to conceive a form of government better calculated to 
ensure the misery of every class and every individual in the com- 
munity, than that which existed in the Roman provincial cities at 
the time of which' we have been speaking. The oligarchical class 
of deemions, though possc!»sed of high privileges, and of the en- 
tire political power, were yet exposed to such heavy iiscal bur- 
thens, and liable to .‘.uch irregular oppression from the Imperial 


* \»)1, i. p. 69—74. llaynoiiaid, toin. i. p, 7 1 — 79. 
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governors, that they More eager to prolil by every opportunity <»l' 
aurreiidcriiig their dignity, and were only kept at tJieir posts by 
the threat of severe and miincrons penalties. The decurions,. 
thus cruelly oppressed by the agent of the emperor, were in their 
turn the oppressors of their fclluw^citizcns. “ This loo (says 
Salvian, at the end of the fifth century,) is more grievous still, 
that the many are taxed by a few, who make a private gain of 
the public contributions. For where is there a city, where even 
a country town or a village, in which every decurion is not a 
petty tyrant? What place is there where the goods of M'idows 
and wards are not plundered by the principals of the cities?”* 
If such is the picture which a cotemporary could draw of the 
extortions of the decurions, and if these extortions were so little 
successful, that the decurions were nevertheless often reduced* to 
hy their public expenses, and always desirous to escapi; 
their duties by flight ; and if the oppressions of the Imperial 
officers were so harsh and so nnremitted as to require the crea- 
tion of a magistrate to counteract their effect, it may fairly bo 
asked, in what part of the community are we to look for hap- 
piness, or case, or security of property, or we may add, for martial 
courage and skill, which the Spartan goverimicnt, in other re- 
spects almost equally detestable, at least secured to its nobles. 

If in the English constil|ition the king was the officer of a 
foreign .sovereign, to whom the whole nation vvas tiibutary; if the 
lords possesScjl all the political power which did not belong to 
the king, and had the. right of electing new members into their 
own body, yet so ground by taxes as to be eager to surrender 
their rank; and all the rest of the community wore absolutely 
subject to these two powers, wc should have a form of govoru- 
inent ucarly parallel to the worst varieties of the city constitn - 
tions of the Kotnan provinces in the worst times. 

TJie city constitutions of Gaul seem however gradually to have 
assumed a" more mitigated form of oligarchy, and to have been 
made more popular by the usual process, viz. tire union of the 
trades, in the body of commons, into corporate guilds with re- 
gular leaders, who< were more or less recognised as the legal 
defenders of their corporations, and presided at the meetings 
which they legally held. Alexander Severus first incorporated 
the different trades al'Iionie, and gave them defenders out of 
tbeiir own body.f* There are other enactments of later Roman 
einTperors on the same subject;, and the existence of these guilds 
■ * - - .. ^- 1.1 — 

* Salviiarius do Gubern, I>ci, v. 4. 

f* “ Corporn omnium coii>titiiit vhian'brunif hipimirit.'rum, cali^'anorum, ct onmiiio 
omnium arliuni; liisquu c\ jsese defonsores dedUsc, et jubsibbo quid ad qiiobqm* judiupa 
pertincrct/' Umpnd, Aicx, Set. 33^ 
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or conipauics in Cjlaul is proved by tuiuieroiis iusciiptioiis in 
whicli their decrees and public acts arc recorded, though these 
aie ehiefly honorary.* 

'I'lie citizens had also some protec;tion against the arbitrary 
power of the Imperial prefect, in the liberty granted to ihciu of 
sending to the emperor deputies chosen by the curia. This 
liberty M. Raynouard, in his anxiety to identify modern with an- 
cient institutions, calls “ the right of petition he likewise thinks 
that a law of Alexander Severus on this subject has not been 
sufficiently praised, and above all, not sufficiently imitated by 
modern princes. This emperor, when the governorship of a pro- 
vince was vacant, was accustomed to give public notice of the 
person whom he proposed to appoint to the empty office, and to 
invite any one to come forward with any charge against the pro- 
iiationary governor, on pain, if he failed in proving it, of losing his 
head.^■ A\'e humbly submit to M. Raynouard’s consideration, the 
j)robability that a" fear of this alternative might have deterred 
most accusers from volunteering a cliargc, which, if not substan- 
tiated, entailed such unpleasant consequences. ‘Even in the 
Arabian Nights, the sick kings who condemn the unsuccessful 
doctors to death, make it a practice (if we are not mistaken) to 
jnomisc half their kingdom, and the hand of a fair daughter, to 
the discoverer of a specific for the royal malady. 

Notwithstanding some provincial assemblies ot the ancient 
magistrates and the landed proprietors of Gaul, which appear to 
have been convened at difterent times; yet the disunion ot the 
miincrons cities and districts, tlie necessity of residence imposed 
'>11 the curials and their interdiction from military service, and 
the oppressive taxation of the imperial officers, had so enfeebled 
the population of Gaul, that it fell an easy prey to the Teutonic 
tiibcs W'hich began to cross the Rhine, and spread to the west 
and south, at the beginning of the fifth century of our aera. The 
result of these great national movements was, that the Visigoths 
founded a kingdom in the south, the Burgundians in the .east of 
Gaul; and Clovis, with an army of Franks, soon aftervyards esta- 
blished himself in the city of Paris.J It was in this state of 
things, when Gaul was occupied by various tribes, each in its 
own territory sovereign over the “ Romans,” or the ancient 
population, that the curious system of “ Personal Law ” (as it is 


* M. llavnonnrd, tom. 5. p. 130, cites two inscriptious in whfcK " deewrions of com- 
p:iiiK s of trades” are menrioned. We conceive that the word de&trion in this expres- 
sion only means the bigiicst officer, and does not imply that tlie head of the guild 'was 
a nicinber of the curia. 

■f Raynouard, tom. i. p. iS7. # 

t See Foreign Quarterly Review. No. XllL p. iro. 

1 . 2 
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called by Savigny^) was formed. The Visigoths and Burgun- 
dians deprived the Ilomaiiis of two-thirds of their lands, but s>uf- 
fered them to retain the other third, together witli their own civil 
law-t According to this system, laws were not, as they arc now, 
teirilorial, L e. binding on all persons living in a certain distiict, 
and owing allegiance to a certain sovereign, but hereditary, or 
dependent on the nation of the father. The son of a Burgundian 
lived under the Burgundian, of a Roman under the Roman law. 
The chief exceptions to this rule were, that married women be- 
came subject to the same law as their husbands, (tliough widows 
revert(‘d to their former law,) and that die whole clergy lived under 
the Roman law. In Italy it was the custom for parties to deeds 
to state under what law they respectively liv<id. Ihis declaration 
was termed a pr(^'essio. But this profession was not aibitiaiy . 
every one was as much bound to be subject to the law ot Ins 
father as a Frenchman is now bound to obey the law ot h ranee, 
or an Englishman the law of England.^ Much complexity and 
ilifficulty luusi necessarily have arisen in cases wlieie the dinercnt 
parties to a deed or a lawsuit w'cve of diflcreiit nations.^ In gene- 
ral the law of the defendant, and in cases ol contracts creating 
debts, that of the debtor, was enforced by the Judge. Thus, ac- 
cording to a constitution of Clotairc, thirty years possession of 
church property, or other lands, by priests and Romans, wiis a 
good title against a Frank. Unilateral instruments, such as wills, 
were regulated according to the law of tlic party Ironi whom the 
instrument proceeded. It does not appear from any historical 
evidence, that, like the Westgoths and Burgundians, the Franks 
seized a portion of the lauds of the Romans but, be thi'< as it 
may, it is certain that many of the Roman municipal institutions 
were spared by the Franks, and numerous traces ot them occui in 
France after the establislimenl of that kingdom. 

It will not be necessary tor ns to accompany M. Raynoiiaid in 
his laborious search after the scattered proofs aud vestiges of tin; 
ancient municipal institutions and liberties of the cities of France 
in tlie first ages of the monarchy; still less of drawing from lliem 
uue consequence eii faveur du droit electoral, aussi solcnnelle- 
ment recoimu par les princes des deux premieres dynasties, 
tom. ii. p. 13 . We will, therefore, pass at once to the charters oj 
cotm^uwSf w'hich were chiefly granted in the reigii of Louis le 
-Qip*. This prince, unable to protect the burghers against the 




•j* Savigny, chap. v. sect. 1, 2. 


^ Vol. 5. cliap. 3. ^ 

t Savigny, vol. i. pp. 134—150. . r u - 

§ Aeobard, Bisliop of Lyons, witing to Louis !«■ D6bonnaire, uses the followinj, 
stronir expressions:— •' Tanw diversitas lepura quanta non solora in singulis rcgionibus 
aut emtatibus, 4H eiiani in inultis domibus habetur. Nam plcroiiiquc contnigi nt 
stoul cant mit sedeaiit quinque homines, et nullus eorum coromuuem legem cum aiiero 
Ittbeat exteiios in wbus transitoriis.”— See Haynouard, tom. ii. p. 6. 
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rapacity and violence of the feudal Iord.s, and tempted by the 
price of their freedom oflered to him by the inhabitants of the 
towns, agreed to sell for money the desired franchises. These 
charter, s did not, however, create the municipal institutions in the 
towns, or cstabli,sh local magistrates or authorities; they assumed 
them as existing, and merely confirmed alliances made by tlic 
townsmen against the lauded nobility, or invested with the legal 
sanction conditions already agreed upon between the two con* 
tending parties. It is to be observed that these alliances of the 
citizens were always, defensive, not offensive; and were only in- 
tended to ensure a joint resistance to “ the powerful of the land,” 
as they are called in a charter. By these charters, therefore, the 
municipal franchises of the townsmen were not created, but en- 
larged and secured.* What might have been the fate of France, 
if, after the power of the feudal nobility had fallen, the local ma- 
gistrates and commonalties had maintained their independence, it 
would be needless to inquire, if it were possible to ascertain ; for 
they fell a prey to corruption. Louis X IV. having exhausted the 
wealth of his subjects by his passion for military renown, was at 
length, in 1692, driven to the resource of selling the rauhicipal 
ofticcs in order to rai.se money. This regulation was renewed at 
various intervals, till at length, in 1771, the election of the muni- 
cipal magistrates w'as, for the last time before the revolution^ 
abolished, and the venality of those offices established. 

We cannot quit this subject without expressing our gratitude to 
M. Raynouard for the valuable information which he has with" so 
much labour collected; but we regret that he should have embo- 
died it in so objectionable a form, llis book contains too much 
of modern politics to be a good history, and too much of ancient 
history to be a good political pamphlet. It is the offspring of an 
unprofitable and unnatural union. iVlthough, even if the author’s 
historical discussions were admitted to the full, they would not 
establish the conclusions which he would draw from them ; yet 
the attempt to arrive at these results biasses his judgment in the 
historical investigation. In particular, he is too easy in accept-* 
ing slight evidence of the popular or democratical nature of the 
municipal institutions in the middle ages on the authority of such 
words as populns, p/ebs, civeSy vniversitasy &'c. ; w’hereas it is 
notorious that, as in Rome before the admission of the Plebeians 
into the state, such terms w'ere applied only to the sovereign 
community; and that in Kngland, in the thirt^nth century, acts 
of th«i king and some of the chief nobles and tewints in capite, 
were said to be. done by the. king and the whole kingdom.']' 

• Sve t'orcigii Quarterly Review, No., XIII. p. 7, for a similar and more detailed 
•account of the French Communes* \ 

■j* Cammunhas, Uiiiversitas regni, &c. See Luders, on the Constitution of ParVutment.int 
the Reign of Henry JIL, ch. L Tracts, pp. 240 — 276, 
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Art. VII.— 5o»<vg7M"/*s du Midi, ou FEspagne telle qiFelle est sous 

ses Pouvoirs Religieux et Momrcnigue. Par Rd. Faure, 

M6d^cin des lldpitaux Militairus, 8cc. Paris, 1831. 8vu. 
CltFest ce que c’est que PPspague 7 What is Spain ? Tliis is a 
question which has often been asked of late yearsrJkit it is one to 
which, its far as we know, a satisfactory answer has not yet been 
given in any of our Journals. The object of the present article 
is to furnish the solution required ; or, in other words, to exhibit 
a view of the actual condition and circumstances of Spain, as de> 
terniined by the joint operation of physical, moral, political, and 
religious causes ; and thus to supply the means of forming a cor- 
rect Judgment as to its chances of future amelioration and im- 
provement. We are not blind to the somewhat adventurous 
nature of this undertaking ; nor have we failed to appreciate, in 
its fullest extent, the difficulty of dealing with a subject so vast 
in its dimensions, and so complicated in its details. But still we 
are inclined to think that, by means of methodical arrangement 
and elaborate condensation, we shall be able, within a reasonable 
compass, to lay before our readers a body of information which, 
if its interest bear any proportion to its value and importance, will 
probably be found in no ordinary degree attractive ; at the same 
time that it is calculated to throw new light ou the stale and pros- 
pects of a country, which, although “ sunk in its glory, decayed in 
its worth,’’ possesses within itself all the great elements of national 
regeneration. And 

1. Of the physical condition of Spain , — The Iberian peninsula, 
aptly compared by the ancients to the distended hide of a bullock, 
occupies the south-western extremity of Europe, and is sur- 
rounded by the Atlantic .ocean and the Mediterranean sea, except 
on the north-east, where part of the Pyrenean chain forma the 
conterminous boundary with France, or, in other words, the neck 
of the hide. The most remarkable feature in the physiognomy of 
'this country is its system of mountains. From the Pyrenean 
chain which runs almost due east and west, a number of secondary 
ranges take their rise, and, shooting out boldly to the southward 
and westward, spread themselves, in a magnitlccnt reticulation, 
over the whole peninsula. The principal of these are, the Astu- 
lifia and Gallician range, which may be regarded as a continua- 
tion of the Pyrenean chain ; the Quadarrama range ; that which 
the geographei'^Antillon has denominated the Iberian range ; tiie 
Sierra Morena, whose passes arc dreary;” and the mountains of 
Granada and Honda, which skirt the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and are die most elevated of all the secondary groups, pressing 
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on with so much boldness, that, according to Maiiaiia, ** they 
seem to have pretended in various places, to cross the sea, dry up 
the strait, and unite Europe with Aliica.” Erom this system of 
reticulation results the distinctly marked division of S^in into 
two unequal compartments, one of which includes the central 
region, and the other that of the coast. The whole interior of 
the country, indeed, may be considered one vast mountain j for 
although it consists chiefly of extensive plains traversed by lofty 
j'idges, yet even these plains form a plateau or table-land raiscil 
to an elevation varying from eighteen hundred to two thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and constitute part of the moiiii- 
tuinoiis formation of the great central region, which towers, every- 
where, to the height just mentioned, above that of the coast. — 
( Year in Spain, vol. ii. p. 279*) “ If then, on entering Spain, 

and traversing the eastern coast along the Mediterranean, 1 was 
surprised (says the author of the work just quoted) to find the 
western horizon everywhere bounded by lofty mountains, my as« 
tonishment was much greater when, on abandoning the sea at 
Vuloucia, and toiling up these inland mountains, I beheld, instead 
of the valley, a weary arid plain, extending on a level with their 
.summits as as the eye could reach. In fact, I continued tra- 
velling on this vast plain for hundreds of leagues until I reached 
tlic^ Sierra Morena, and thence tlescended suddenly by the Des- 
peiia Perros into the regions of Andalusia." — {[hid.) 

A conformation so mountainous would naturally lead us to expect 
a corresponding system of rivers. But, owing to various causes, 
particularly the nakedness of the country, arising from the almost 
total absence of trees, which serve to collect and retain moisture, 
uikI the consequent dryness of the atmosphere during the greater 
part of the year, the rivers of the Peninsula arc neither so nume- 
rous uor so large as to comport with the number and elevation of 
the mountains. The principal are, the Ebro, the Duero, the Tagus, 
the Guadiana, and the Guadalquivir. The Ebro has its source 
in the mountains of Navarre, and pursues its course in an easterly 
direction, between the primary chain and a secondary branch or 
ridge of the Pyrenees, until it empties itself in the Mediterranean 
beyond 1 ortosa. The Duero takes its rise to the north of the Gua- 
darrmna range, and swelling gradually in its course, flows throng 
Portugal until it roaches the ocean at Oporto. The Tagus, 
which has been justly denominated the prince of Spanish rivers, 
also originates in the Quadarrama mountains, but on the opposite 
•sid<i of the range, and after watering the gardens and groves of 
Aranjiiez, half-encircling Toledo, and receiving Ae contributions 
of numerous tributary streams, opens into an estuary, reflecting 
the image of the Portuguese capital. The Guadiana has its source 
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amongst the 'marshes of Ruidosa, M'heucc it issues a full-grown 
river, and flowing through delightful meadows, wliich afford p:is- 
tiire for many flocks and herds, discharges itself into the ocean in 
the gulf of Huelva. Lastly, the Guadalquivir rises between the 
Sierra Morena “and the Sierra Nevada, and being fed by tri- 
butaries from both chains, flows gracefully towards the ocean, 
laving the walls of Cordoba and Seville, and diffusing fertility 
throughout the fairest portion of Andalusia. These are- the 
principal rivers of Spain, the great arteries as it were of the 
country ; and although the volume of water discharged by them 
is probably not greater than that discharged by the rivers of 
France, and the extent to which they are navigable is in all cases 
considerably less, owing to the great elevation of the central region 
of Spain, and their consequent descent, yet their direct and 
almost rectilineal courses through the valleys which they water 
afford great facilities for the construction of canals, and the 
almost indefinite e^tfsion of an improved system of cnltivatioii. 
The rivers of Spain, like the river of Egypt, might be rendered 
sources of boundless fertility, if man were encouraged or even 
permitted to avail himself of the advantages which nature and 
Providence have placed witliiu his reach. This country has no 
lakes of any importance. — ( Year in Spain, Antillon, Mariana, 
Laborde.) 

The soil of the Peninsula naturally exhibits great diversities. 
The central region consists for the most part of arid unsheltered 
plains, intersected with lofty mountains, which reflect with intoler- 
able fierceness the scorching heat of summer, and sharpen into 
more piercing keenness the intense cold of winter. The region 
of the coast, less elevated than the interior plateau, and sloping 
gradually towards the sea, is broken into an alternation of moun- 
tains, and valleys, which produces the most agreeable variety, and 
presents a pleasant contrast to the bleak and barren sameness by 
which the central region is characterized. It is everywhere fertile, 
or may easily be rendered so by means of irrigation. With regard 
to the climate, its diversities are determined by the physical con- 
formation of the country. The temperature of the air, always 
varying less on the borders of the sea than in the interior of the 
country, is much more equable on the coasts of Spain than in the 
different provinces of that kingdom. On the northern and 
western coast the • prevailing winds blow from the west, and, 
loaded with the moisture they have absorbed in their passage 
aGT'oss the Atlantic, ^discharge abuiidaut rains in winter and in 
spring. The atmOs'phere is much calmer on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, where the east winds, which are the most frequent, 
never acquire 'the force which they possess at the extremity of the 
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Peninsula, especially at Cadiz. Thus the coasts of Catalonia, 
and those of the kingdoms of Valencia, Murcia, and Grenada, 
enjoy a mild temperature, which seldom descends so low as 32“ 
anti generally maintains itself above 57“ of Fahrenheit. Winter, 
indeed, is almost unknown on a coast sheltered by the elevated 
land of the interior and warmed by the rays of a cloudless sun. 
On the plateau of. the Castilles, the mean height of which is about 
eighteen hundred feet above the level of the sea, heat accumulates 
more slowly ; and it is not until the beginning of J uly that the 
atmosphere, having then become calmer, acquires a temperature 
capable of sustaining itself between 57“ and 68“, or of ascending 
as high as 77“ of Fahrenheit. In the month of August the cool- 
iies.s of thie nights, then become longer, shoots as it were into the 
morning, and also makes itself felt in the evening soon after sun- 
set ; by which means the heat of the day is cousiderably mode- 
rated. Except in the northern provinces, the climate of Spain is 
everywhere remarkable for its dryness. A freedom from rain and 
dampness, and a cloudless transparent sky arc advantages which 
may generally be counted on. But this dryness sometimes be- 
comes excessive, and degenerates into a scorching drought, by 
which the rivers arc entirely dried up, vegetation is utterly de- 
stroyed, and men and animals die miserably of thirst. The annals 
of Spain record numerous instances of' such droughts, with the 
fatal effects of which they were productive both on vegefdblc and 
animal life. In that elevated basin in which the capital is situated, 
the heats of summer are in fact always so great, that, according to 
the Spanish saying, Madrid has nine months of winter and three 
of hell ( nueve meses d’invierno y tres d'hifierno ). In its wisdom, 
how'cver, the administration has contrived to improve on the bounty 
of nature, and it may now accordingly, without any exaggeration, 
be said, that, to the greater part of the inhabitants of that capital, 
the whole year consists of twelve months of hell ! Many of the 
mountains of Spain,' rising above the line of congelation in that 
country, have their summits covered with perpetual snow; whilst 
the clevatedand unsheltered plains of the interior are swept by cold 
blasts in winter, and burnt up in summer b^ a powerful and uever- 
cloudcd sun. This is in a great measure owing to the want of wood, 
which is scarcer in Spain than in any other country in Europe. 
In fact, from Bayonne to Cadiz not a single forest is to be seen : 
excepting several patches in Biscay, the groves and avenues of Aran- 
jiiez, and some valleys or rather .gorges in Andalusia, which are 
studded by trees of a certain thickness, all (he rest of the kingdom 
in this direction is of a whitish arid aspect, which fatigues the eye 
and saddens the Spirit. The mountains, destitute of vegetation, no 
longer attract the humidity of the air, necessary for the support of 
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plants in the valleys and plains ; the rivers, as wc have already said, 
arc almost all inconsiderable throughout the greater part of their 
rapid courses ; and the level grounds being in like manner wholly 
naked, and unsheltered, the climate of this elevated region, untem- 
pered and unmitigated, necessarily produces those extremes of 
heat and cold which arc so detrimental to the fertility of the soil, 
and to the health and comfort of its inhabitants. Nor is this 
nakedness the effect of natural sterility, or of anything in the 
climate adverse to the growth of trees. On the contrary, the 
example of Valencia shows that, in the luxuriance of its forests as 
well as of its craps, Spain might have rivalled or surpassed any 
country in J^uropc. Ilut the people generally have an inveterate 
and inexplicable prejudice against trees, which are mercilessly 
cut down or destroyed ere they attain any considerable growth ; 
and so universal and savage is this strange propensity in the central 
‘provinces, that the most watchful and rigorous measures are 
necessary to preserve the avenues and groves of Aranjuez from 
wanton destruction. — (Faure, Laborde, 1 cur in Spain.) 

'^J'lie productions of Spain are rich and various. The gold ami 
silver mines, which supjplied the ancients with the precious metals, 
are now, it is true, with the exception of the silver mine of Guadal- 
canal, either exhausted or abandoned ; but iron of the best quality, 
lead, tin, copper, quicksilver, and indeed every valuable mineral, 
abound in different parts of the peninsula. Coal^ and salt mines 
are wrought in the Asturias, in Aragon, and in La Mancha, though 
by no means to the extent which might be done under a better 
government and a more rational system of law ; prt'cious stones 
are found in various parts of the kingdom ; granite, jasper, ala- 
baster, and marbles of the greatest beauty and variety may be 
quarried from almost every mountain. Wheat of the finest 
quality is produced in most of the provinces, and ail who have 
tasted it will be ready to acknowledge the superior excellence of 
Spanish bread. Tn some provinces the quantity grown is not suf- 
ficient for their own consumption, but the deficiency is made up 
from the surplus produce of others or by importation. Wine is 
raised in great abundance all over Spain ; and of tlie produce of 
the crops that grow on the coasts large quantities are exported to 
different parts of the world. But the best and most generous 
wines (says the .author of A Year in Spain) are found in the high 

7 

♦ A stratum of coal was not Jong ago discovered near Sevilie about a gunshot from 
the Guadalquivir; but it has not been wrought on account of the quantity of sulphur 
coQtdned Sn it. 'Sbis valuable mineral is found in great abundance in Cataloni.i, where 
there it considerable number of mines, one of tlie richest of which is at Montanoia in 
the duclijf of Vique ; but none of them have ever been wrought to any extent worth 
nieiitionirig. In Aragon^ particularly in the valleys, embosomed in the l^yreiiecs, there 
are as many as eighteen coal mluest^Faure.) 




and arid region of the interior,” though, from the imperfect state 
of communications in Spain they will not pay the expense of 
transportion, and arc consequently consumed in the district 
which produces them.” The Correctness of this opinion may, 
however, be questioned ; nor, with the single exception of Valde* 
pchas, the superior flavour and quality of which are universally 
acknowledged, are there any known Spanish wines to whidi u 
preference would probably be given by connoisseurs over those t»f 
Xercs, Hota, Malaga, Alicante, and Malvoisie. The other prin- 
cipal productions of the soil are oats, barley, maize, rice, oil, 
honey, sugar, hemp, flax, esparto or sedge, cork, cotton, silk, 
sumach, and barilla; to say nothing of wool, the superior quality 
of which is universally known. The forests with which some of 
the loftier mountains arc covered, and which, from their elevation, 
have escaped the destructive propensities of tire people, supply the 
charcoal wiiich constitutes the chief fuel used in the country, and 
also furnish timber for ship-building. Flowers and medicinal herbs 
grow wild on all the mountains, and in the night season load the air 
with the rich fragrance of their perfumes. Nor is Spain excelled 
by any country in the abnndaiice, variety and delicious flavour of 
its fruits. Besides the diflerent species common to the temporalo 
(diniatcs, there arc many which naturally belong to the tropical 
regions ; and in addition to the flg, pomegranate, orange, lemon, 
and citron, — the date, plantain, banana, and cheremoya, find a 
congenial soil and climate, in some portions of the Peninsula. 
Hence a French writpr, struck with this variety, has attempted to 
show that the different sections of the Peninsula bear an analogy, 
in point of climate and productions, to the respective quarters of 
the world which lie opposite to them ; comparing Biscay, the 
Asturias, and Gallicia, to the neighbouring countries of Europe, 
— Portugal to the corresponding parts of America, — Andalusia, 
to the opposite shores of Africa, — and Valencia, to the genial 
regions of the East. ‘ But the riches of Spain are not confined to 
the resources of her soil;, for the Atlantic and Mediterranean, 
washing each nearly an equal extent of coast, supply abundance 
of fish, and place almost every part of the country in ready com- 
munication with the most distant regions of the earth. In a word, 
nature seems to have exhausted her bounty on this favoured land ; 
and had not ungrateful man laboured with but too successful per- 
versity to counteract her beneficence, Spain, instead of the 
poorest and most degraded, would now be the richest, happiest, 
and most prosperous country in Europe. Amongst the animal 
productions of , Spain the horse is entitled to particular notice. 
'Fhe Arabs, when in possession of the country, stocked it with 
their finest breeds ; and although the race, like every thing else, 
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has degenerated, it still shows many of the points by which it was 
originally distinguished. " The horses now seen in Spain, espe- 
cially in Andalusia,” says the Young American, whose w'ork we 
have already so often cited, “ are evidently of the Arabian stock ; 
and for beauty, grace, and docility, they are very superior to those 
of the English breed.” We suspect, however, that our Transat- 
lantic friend is but an indifferent judge of the points of a’ horse. 

In Anclalnsia,” says Dr. Faure, the blood-horse, emulous of the 
grandees of bis country, spends his days in enervating inaction, and 
when he is not destined to figure in the scenes of love, he has no other 
merit than that of, exhibiting deceptive forms in the markets and public 
promenades j for painful labours are beyond his strength, and woe be 
to the man who should trust to him in the hour of danger.” — p. 1 6. 

The other domestic animals are mules, asses, horned cattle, 
swine- in vast numbers,' sheep in millions; nor are there wanting 
wild animals, such as bears, wolves, and wild boars, which neglect 
and decay have left the undisturbed tenants of some of the wilder 
and more sequestered districts. 

Of the diseases peculiar to Spain, some are local and others gene- 
ral. To the former class belong the yellow fever, which occasio- 
nally commits such dreadful ravages on the coast; and that peculiar 
affection of the eyes, frequently terminating in blindness, which is 
so common in the central region of Spain. With respect to the 
first of these maladies, it has so often been treated of in medical 
and other works, and so evidently belongs to the nosology of a 
different region, that any account of it here may therefore be dis- 
pensed with. But blindness is the peculiar curse of the whole 
central region of Spain, particularly the capital, and is by no 
means confined to the lower classes; many people in the middle 
and higher walks of life being also afBiqted with this melancholy 
deprivation. “ I was so much struck with the number of blind 
in Madrid,” says the author of A Year in Spain, “as to seek 
a cause for. it in the ardent energy of the sun in this cloudless 
region, combined with the naked and unsheltered condition of 
the countiy.” — (vol, i. p. 323.) According to Peyroii, the evil is 
attributable to an intemperate use of phlebotomy, a practice 
which is 8carce|ly less prevalent amongst the S{>aniards of the pre- 
sent day than it was amongst .tlieir ancestors in' the time of Sau- 
grado ; at least, if one may judge from the number of persons 
whose business, it is to draw blood, for every street of every 
town in Spain*.has its barber, and every barber is a regular phle- ^ 
botomist;.. But Dr. Faure proposes a different and more sci- 
entific solution. 
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“ Madrid, situated on a plateau elevated more than 1800 above the 
level of the sea, is. in the most irritating atiuospherc of ‘all Spain. The 
wind which ,blows there, during almost the whole year, from the moun- 
tains of Guadarraina, and the fatal effects of which have given rise to so 
many proverbs, penetrates with an insupportable cold which would affect 
the strongest lungs, if they were not protected by the skirt of the cloak 
thrown over the shoulder, as well as adds to the influence of the climate 
in producing the most painful colics in a great number of foreignei-s. It 
is this wind, blowing so frequently, and sometimes so violently, from the 
month of February to the month of May, which incessantly raising in 
the air columns of nitrous pmder, irritates the eyes of a population 
tainted wdth scrophulons and venereal affections, and gives rise to those 
ophthalmias which, from the reverberation of the sun and the coldness 
of the nights, are sure in no long time to terminate fatally.’' — “ Nor is 
it merely at Madrid that this affection is remarkable; diseases of the eyes 
and loss, of sight arc common to the whole of Spain, judging by what, 
one observes as far as Cadiz; because the irritating atmosphere of the 
Teniiisnla is generally very much agitated, and the heat of the solar 
rays is scarcely tempered by any verdure, of which indeed several pyo- 
vinccs are entirely destitute.” — pp. 5, 6. 

In short, ophthalinia in Spain is produced by the same causes 
as in Egypt, namely, by an impalpable nitrous dust,* which, 
lodging in the eyes, creates inflammation ; and this again is aggra- 
vated by the incessant alternations of intense heat during the 
day, and chilling cold during the night. The Madrid colic 
is also an effect of the climate, and always dangerous, often fatal 
to strangers ; who learn, sometimes when it is too late, to take 
the native precautioii against the cold blasts which sweep down 
suddenly from the Guadarrama mountains, and instantly check- 
ing a profuse perspiration, engender this grievous malady, 
'rhe variolous infection is always more dangerous in summer 
than in winter, particularly in the central region of Spain; but 
va<’cinatiou, which is now generally practised- throughout the 
kingdom, has tended greatly to abate its virulence. Scar- 
latina is rare, and by no means dangerous. But there exists an 
analogous affection, called by the natives garrotillo, and knowti 
to medical men as gangrenous angina, which sometimes becomes 
a contagious epidemic, and rages for a season like a pestilence.t’ 

* " It may be afllrmed,” saya Miiiano, “ that one-tbird of the waste lands of Spain, 
and tile dust of the roads of the eastern and southern provinces of the kingdom, would 
'supply the whole world with .nitre, if it was the will of (lod to destroy it iu every other 
part of the globe.” — Die. Geog. vol. i. Madrid, 1826. • 

-f ” IScsides the epidemical disorders, which have been the resultt^f her connections 
with the East, with Africa and America, and the destructive wars of which she has 
been the theafre, Spaip has been frequently ravaged by similar scourges, produced at 
boinc by drought, by famine, and by the severity of the seasons. Lot anos de teqwdad, 
de hambre y de mortandad — the years of drought, of famine, and of great mortality, are 
very numerous iu her annals.” Faure, p. 81. 
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“ This disease,” says Dr, Faure, “ is frequent in tbe Peninsula, and we 
learn from the works wfiicb gfre an .account of tbc epidemic disorder 
which have affected Spain at different epochs, that it has been familiar 
there Ibl* many centuries, notwithstanding the purity and dryness of the 
atmosphere, and possibly owing to that very cause.” — p. 74. 

Another gangrenous malady common in Madrid and in several 
of the provinces, pai'ticularly Andalusia and Catalonia, is hospital 
putrcfacdoH, which, if not endemic, may at lca.st be considered 
almost inevitable in the hospitals towards the cud of summer. 
At this period the most trifling sores become dangerous ulcers, 
and very frequently prove fatal. Acute and chronic inflanima- 
tioiis of the lungs are also common, and, in the capital particu- 
larly, advance with great rapidity to a crisis. Pulmonary coii- 
sumptiou is of very frequent occurrence, indeed the tendency 
towards this disease is constant in some parts of Spaing and, 
what is not a little remarkable considering the dryness of the 
air, intermittent fevers generally make their appearance about the 
beginning of June, when the heat becomes intense. Scrophulous 
disorders arc us common in Spain as in Russia, and even more 
so; nor is it unusual to meet with mendicants having one or both 
legs affected with elephantiasis. Cases of epilepsy arc by no 
means rare; w'hilst hysteria and St. Guy’s dance are frequent in 
the southern provinces, where the heats are fiercest. 

“ The diseases of the mind, or madness, ought to be proportionably 
greater there than elsewhere, on account of the action of the suu upon the 
head, and the want of agreeable occupation under a goverument, which, 
by constantly thwaiting the reason, keeps the whole population in a 
state of habitual irritation 

And such is unhappily the fact. But it has been found that the 
prevailing religious notions stamp insanity with a peculiaily 
sombre and malignant character among the Spaniards. There 
arc three principal establishments for insane persons in Spain; 
one at Toledo, one at Valencia, and the third at Zaragoza. There 
is a fourth at Cordoba, but it has been for some time deserted. 

II. Population of Spain . — There is no country of Europe the 
population of which has experienced such extreme fiuctuation.s, 
and upon the whole decreased so much below its amount in 
former times, as that of Spain. This has been occasioned by the 
jb-int operafiott of a great variety of causes, a few of which would, 
probably have.bcefi sufficient to produce it. Amongst tlicse may 
be mentiemed, the invasion of the country by the Moors, which is 
justly regarded as the origin of the depopulation that subse- 
quently- ensued; the contagious fevers and plagues which have 
at different times desolated the southern provinces and other parts 
of the kingdom; the intestine wars which raged during seven 



(•cntiu'ios bctvvcon the Moors and Chrisliaii.s, commencing in tli»j 
iiiiUli, and tcraiinating only with the capture of Grenada towards 
the close of the fifteenth century; the proscription and expulsion 
of three millions of Jews and Mom's; the neglect of agriculture, 
and the misdirection of commercial enterprise, consequent on the 
discovery of America; the baneful effects of a bad government 
and of a debasing religion, armed with 90 powerful an instrument 
for icpressiaig the expansive energies of the human mind as the 
Inquisition ; the depredations of the Barbary corsairs, which 
tended materially to accelerate the depopulation of the son them 
coasts; and, lastly, the institutions of the mesta^ mayorazgos, and 
presidios, which, as we shall hereafter show, served to cuusoli- 
date uiid perpetuate the evils which were sapping the founda- 
tions of national industry, and to preclude the possibility of ame- 
lioration and improvement. These are a few of the causes' which 
appear to have produced the declension in question. The chief 
of them still exist; and although their operation has at times been 
partially counteracted, nothing short* of a radical reform in the 
whohi system of law, government, and policy, can prevent Spain 
from sinking into the lowest depth of misery and degradation to 
which a nation can possibly fall. The following details respecting 
the population of this country in the different periods of the 
monarchy, will show the extraordinary oscillations which it has 
experienced ; whilst, by comparing these with the causes of 
depopulation above enumerated, the reader will be enabled to 
judge for himself as to the method by which it has been effected. 

According to the received opinion, Spain, under the Ro- 
mans, contained 40,000,000 of inhabitants; but, accounting 
this a most exaggerated statement, let us assume the population 
to have been then only half the estimated amount, or 20,000,000. 
At the close of the fourteenth century, according to several 
Spanish w'ritcrs, the population was as follows, viz. — Stales 
of Caslillc, 11,000,000; states of Aragon, 7,700,000; kingdom 
of Grenada, 0,000,800; total, 21,700,800. But this estimate, 
like tlic former, is probably exaggerated; and we therefore agree 
with Lahorde in thinking that the population, at the'latter period, 
cannot have exceeded l6,0CX),000. Under Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, at the end of the fifteenth century, it amounted, according 
to the same authorities, to upwards of 20,000,000; but a more 
probable estimate reduces it to about 15,000,000. In the year 
1()88 it was 10,000,000; in 1700, at the death of Charles II. 
«.W0,000; in 1715. under Philip V., 6.000,000; in 1768, under 
Charles III., 9,307,804; in 1787 and 1788, the last year of the 
reign of Charles III., 10,143,975.. By the census, which was 
taken in the year 1797 and 1798, it appears that the population 



then exceeded 12,000,000. It follows, therefore, that from 
the time of the Romans until the year 17 Id, the population of 
Spain had been continually decreasing in the following propor- 
tions, viz. — from the time of the Romans until the end of the 
fourteenth century, a period of about a thousand years, 4,000,000; 
from the close of the fourteenth century until the end of the fif- 
teenth century, a period of a hundred years, 1,500,000; frojii the 
end of the fifteenth century until the year 16‘88, a period of less 
than two hundred years, nearly 5,000,000; from the year l088 to 
the year 1 700, that is, twelve years, 2,000,000 ; and i rom the 
year 1700 to 1715, fifteen years, also 2,000,000. On the other 
hand, it increased, from the year 1715 to 17ft*8, a space of thirty- 
three years, 3,307,804; from the year 1708 to l788, twenty 
years, 836,171; from the last period to the year 1800, rather 
more than 2,000,000; making a total increase from 1715 until 
18O0 of above 6,000,000. In the Dicciomirio Geogrnjico of 
Minano, the population of Spain in 1820 is estimated at 
13,732,172, which would gh'e an increase ' .since 1715, that is, in 
a hundred and eleven years, of 7,732,172; and even this estimate 
has been supposed (see an article on the subject in our Ninth 
Number) to fall below the truth, although it exceeds that given 
in the last edition of Antilion. Taking the census of 1 820, how- 
ever, as the closest approximation which has yet been obtained, 
the population of Spain, compared with its superficial extent, 
(145,100 square miles,) would give about i)0^ to the square mile, 
or little more than half the number upon an equal space in France 
and England, countries far inferior to Spain in fertility of soil, 
advantages of climate, and all the other bounties of nature.* — 
(Laborde, Minano, Year in Spain.) 

On the subject of the division of the population, which forms 
one of the most prominent causes of the decline of national in- 
dustry in Spain, considerable light has been thrown by a state- 
ment which was published in 1802, and is referred to as authori- 
tative by Laborde. Assuming the whole population of the king- 
dom to be then 10,409>879» or 300,000 more than the census of 
1788, and 1,600,000 less than that of 1797, which is unquestion- 
ably an erroneous assumption, this statement gives the following 
relative division, which, with reference to the total amount assumed, 
seems to coine pretty near the truth. Of the 10,409,879 indivi- 
duals of both sexes, 5,204,187 were males, and 5,205,692 were 
females; the Equilibrium of the sexes being thus almost com- 

* The population of Portugal, in 18^6, estimated at 3,68.1^400 on a surface of 
26,^00 square miles, or about 140^ to the square mile: consequently, the entire popiN 
latioii of the Peninsula amounted, that year, to about seventeeji millinns and a half; 
and if its rate of increase has been progressive^ it cannot at present fall much short of 
twenty millions. 
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pictc. Of Uie men 3,257,022 were widowers, bachelors, and 
ecclesiastics; of the women 3,262,106 were nuns, widows, and 
" waiters u pon Providence whilst the remainder, being 3,890,66 1 , 
consisted of course of married persons. It results from this 
statement, that there then existed ip Spain 0,510,218 individuals 
of both sexes who did not contribute, or at least wore not sup- 
posed to contiibute, to her population. Of the number of eccle- 
siastics we shall probably have occasion to speak hereafter. In the 
meanwhile wc may observe, that, exclusive of about a fourth of the 
population, composed of persons living on their propei ty w'ithoiit 
doing any thing, Spain, according to the census of 1797, con- 
tained 100,000 individuals existing as smugglers, robbers, pirates, 
aud assassins escaped from prisons or garrisons; about 40,000 
officers appointed to capture these, and having an understanding 
with them ; nearly 300,000 servants, of whom more than 100,000 
were unemployed and left to their shifts; 60,000 students, most 
of whom begged or rather extorted charity at night, on the pre- 
tence of buying books : aud if to this melancholy list wc add 
100,000 bcggais, fed by 60,000 monks at the doors of their 
convents, we shall find, that, at the period referred to, there ex- 
isted in Spain nearly 600,000 persons who were of no use what- 
ever ill agriculture or the mechanical arts, and w'ho w6re only 
calculated to piovc dangerous to society. Lastly, having niado 
these and other necessary deductions, we find that there then re- 
mained 964,571 day-labourers, 917,197 peasants, 310,739 arti- 
zans and manufacturers, aud 34,339 -merchants,^ to sustain* by 
their productive excrtioirs eleven millions of inhabitants. These 
results which, mitlafis nmtandis, are as applicable at the present 
ilay as at the time when they w^ere deduced, exhibit a state of 
.society so iiidically corrupt and debased as to render all hopes 
of its icgeneiation very nearly desperate. Idleness is the national 
.sin of Si>aiii and with a population constitutionally averse to 
labour and disposed to seek for subsistence by any means rather^ 
than by honest industry ; with a government that carries on the 
work of brutificatiou by all the expedients in its power, and 
though oinuipotciit for evil, is utteriy incfecieiit for good ; and, 
lastly, with a domineering priesthood, swarming in every street, 
village, and hamlet of th® kingdom, • and, a'midst the universal 
misery, fattening on the substance, of the land which it keeps in . 
spiritual thraldom and intellectual darkness— -with such elements 
to w'ork on, such powers of evil to neutralize, *8nch an inter- 
tcxtuie of vice, corruption, ignorabce, aud prrfudice, to break 
tiuuugh, he mu^t he a bold physician indeed who should under- 
take to lieal up the foul and festeiiog ulcers that are daily eating 
deeper and deeper into the vitals *of unhappy Spain. Moderate 
\OL. Vn. NO. XV. •. . ** 
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remedies iod<i^ aic no longer appUcablu or available, and ihe 
etnplo^rmevit of Moleiit ouci>, Mhich alone can opciate an ultimate 
cure, muBt necessanly biing on a crisis ivhich it is fearful to con- 
template. 

111. ylgiu lilt are. Tenures of Pwpeity, Law of Sucies- 
siott, 8 ^ 1 . — No country in Europe is so genet ally fertile as Spam, 
Or has equal advantages at all seasons of the year ; ;yet in none is 
agticulture in a state of such great backwardness and depression. 
Many causes have niidoubtedly contributed to produce this cala- 
mity; but one of the principal is, the peculiar nature of the 
tenures by whfdi landed property is held in that country. Three- 
fourths of the whole territorial surface of Spain, including the 
lands belonging to the church, are indivisible, and consist in un- 
alienable nuiyorazgosJ* This term, derived from the word mayor, 
^rst-born, implies, strictly speaking, the light possessed b> the 
eldest-born of a family to inherit ccitain propcity, on condition 
of tiansmitting it entire and undiminished to those possessed of 
the same right on his decease. But usage has greatl} cxtcndoil 
the import of the term mayorazgo or majorat. For although it 
properly means only the right of succession to a peipctually* 
entailed estate in virtue of primogeniture, yet it has come to sig- 
nify, ill addition, the cause which produces the tight or the acci- 
dent of birth, the propel ty which is snbjetted to its operatioiij 
the actual possessor of the property, and the peison who stands 
next ill the order of succession.— -(Faurc, Jjaboidc.) 

Mayorazgos, or majorats, are of five kinds: — first, the agiiachn 
rigomsa, 'which stiictly confines the succession to mule de- 
sceudauts in the direct line, to the entire exclusion of females ; 
secondly, the agnation artificiosa, accoidkig to which the male 
hciis m the direct line first succeed, and, failing them, the males 
next in degree in the female line; thiidly, the aguaiion de 
cu/imdnd, which restricts the succession to the males and leinales 
of the male line ; fourfiily, la regularef which calls to the succes- 
sion both males and females, the latter after the fonner, each in 
degree, so that the sons come first in order of birth, then the 
daughters, then tfaq collateral males in the nearest degree, altei- 
wards the femhies in the same degiee, and so on; fifthly, the 
saltnano, which calls those who unite in their person the qualities 
and conditions retailed by the founder of the mayorazgo, without 
refercnct* to i^iiy pai ticular line of descent. 'Tro greatci pai t of 
the mayoiazgos aie constituted *in favour of the first-boin; but 
some aie nevertheless settled on the second childieu, and in 
many families tlieie am both principal* and Secondary mayoia/gos. 

* ** Writers of the highest aulhoritj value the mortmains of tlic state and cliuri.h at 
three-fourths of the whole tenritorj of Spain.” ^Foy^ Guerre dc la Pdnmule, it. 169^) 
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The former always belong to the first-born ; the latter can never 
bo united in the same person with the foimer, and therefore go to 
the second son : but when, by the death of his elder brother, he 
comes to succeed to the principal mayorazgo, he must renounce 
the secondary one, which then passes to the third son, or the next 
in the order of succession or destination. Property held in 
mayorazgo cannot be alienated> sold, disponed, or divided by the 
possessor either in favour of a wife or of children who are not 
railed to the succession ; in other words, it is a strict entail, con- 
stituted on pretty nearly the same principles wi^i Scotch tailzies, 
but subject to conditions and limitations, if possible, still more 
absurd and ruinous,' both to the holders and to the country at 
large. It is usual, however, to adjudge a vvuidedad, or annuity, 
equal to a sixth part of the free rental, to the widows of the pos- 
sessors of mayorazgos, and to the widowers of females whose 
foitune consisted in mayorazgOS; but this alimentary provision 
ceases and determines in the event of a subsequent marriage; 
and, from the unsettled state of the law respecting it, it is often 
the cause of expensive and protracted litigation. All grounds of 
dispute or contention may however be avoided, by the possessor 
of the mayorazgo making a formal declaration of his consent to 
the constitution of a vihdedad, in which case the council of Cas- 
tillo issues a decree homologating and sanctioning the proposed 
cession. It sometimes happens that a mayorazgo is saddled with 
two or even tlirce viudedades. Suppose, for example, that a wife 
possessed of a mayorazgo dies, her husband becomes entitled to 
a viudedad, and the mayorazgo passes to'thc next heir; but if he 
or slio also dies, leaving a widow or widower, the latter becomes 
eiiiitied to a second viudedad, aud so of the next in succession. 
In this case, the holder of the first vihdedad receives a sixth part 
of the whole revenue, the holder of the second receives a sixth 
purl of the remainder, and the holder of the third receives a sixth 
part of the surplus after . d^ucting bodi; so diat three vid- 
iiudurles absorb five-twelfths of the entire income derived from 
the mayorazgo. If the possessor of die first viudedad dies br 
marries again, his annuity accrues the second, who enjoys it in 
addition to his own as long afterwards as he- lives 'or continues 
unmarried. So many settlements in mayorkzgo have taken place 
in Spain since the era of their introditction, that few families are 
Avithout them, and scarcely any .landed estate fr^ from die 
fetters of these entails. They originated in the desire of some 
great houses to perpetuate theii'' family name, ana to preserve 
an estate propqrtioiied to their rank and digutty; and the ex- 
ample being speedily followed by the rest of the nobility, who in 
all countries more. or less lead the fashion, it ere long extended 
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its mischievous contagion among those who, having no hereditary 
dignity to sustain, indulged an absurd and ridiculous vanity at the 
expense of nature, common sense, and their younger children. — • 
(Laborde, Jovcllanos.) 

The evils produced by majorats are so great, that it will be of 
little service to impede their 'pr<^ress, unless some still more 
powerful remedies are applied. In first place, the families, 
even in whose favour' they were originally established, arc now 
experiencing their oppressive and pernicious effects ; and in par- 
ticular it has been found, that instead of perpetuating great 
houses, which was the primary object of the institution, this 
system of entailing has powerfully contributed to their extinction. 
For if male heirs happen to fail for one degree, or gcnciatiun, 
the property of the family passes aw'ay, by means of the females, 
to entire strangers, whilst the collateral branches remain in u state 
of indigence' and obscurity, and at length die away and are foi- 
gotten. 

“ If there are only daughters bom to these noble families, they may, 
all of them, be entirely disinherited, and see the estates of their father 
or mother pass into the hands of .a nephew or cousin, or sometimes to 
a relative much more distant, but the nearest in succession, who is en- 
trusted with supporting the linear of their name with their money, 
a circumstance which must be excessively gratifying to their piide.” — 
p. 84. 

And even in the more ordinary case, where the property passes 
entire into the hands of the eldest son, the brothers and sisters 
reduced to a miserable 'alimentary provision, which the law has 
fixed at £6 sterling, whatever be the fortune of the family, be- 
come dependants and beggars; whilst nobility, being hereditary 
and perpetual, divides, ramifies, multiplies, and degeuerutes, 
until, amongst the lowest grades of society, such as Asturian 
water-carriers and Gallego porters, may be found the desceiulauts 
of families witb liistorical names, aild the wretch who sleeps like 
a dog on the pavement can furnish upon the nonce unchallenge- 
able evidence of his Uneage hnd descent. In the second place, 
the keeping up of houses and estates, and the general pioj^iess of 
agriculture is greatly injured by this mischievous system of en- 
tails. The possessors of mayorazgos who have no childicii can 
feel but little attachment to a property in which they have ouly<tt' 
life interest, and. are of course unwilling to put themselves to 
inconvenience for distant collateral relations, with whom also they 
are often, we'* should rather say always, on bad terms. The only 
object, and indeed the constant practice, of every occupaiil so 
situated, is to extract the utmost he possibly can from the estate 
during his lifetime, and where the legal but distant heir is an 
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object of aversioii.^whicb, in such citeiunstances, is ccmnionly the 
case, to lessen the value of the succession all means that can 
safely be emplqyed for that purpose, flence it is that in most 
estates under this tenure the buildings are .dilapidated, and the 
laud remains in a state of the most miserable neglect. 

bYoih the Bidassoa as far as Cadiz one does not find a single hand- 
some domain. If in Andalusia they build some place of shelter in the 
midst of the fields f cortijo ), it does not deserve the name of a home ; 
its walls, white-washed to reflect the heat of a burning sun, are not 
sheltered by a single tree, nor is there the least verdure, which can afford a 
shade. From this we may judge what will be done for fields under til- 
lage by those who show themselves so careless about what is immediately 
under their eyes.” — p. 86. 

A doctrine, derived from the Roman law, and accredited by all 
tlie legal [>ractitionci's of Spain, has further contributed to acce- 
loiate the decline of agriculture, and to envenom all the evils 
directly resulting from tenures. in mayorazgo. According to this 
doctrine a successor to a mtyorat is not bound to continue leases 
granted by his predecessor; for, say tire lawyers,' as he is not 
heir, the former engagements cannot be obligatory upon him ; and 
hence the maxim that leases expire on the demise of the lessor 
has long been settled law in Spain. The consequence is, that 
leases are seldom granted for a longer period than four years ; 
and even these brief engagements are insecure, as the death of 
tlie lessor may at any instant of time deprive the lessee of posses- 
sion, even during the currency of his lease, or at least render it 
necessary to cuter into a new contract with the successor to the 
estate. Under such a system, the wonder is not that agriculture 
should be at a low ebb, but that any portion of the soil is culti- 
vated at all ; more especially when we consider the oppressive 
character of the government, the total iiiefficacy of the laws, 
the consequent insecurity of property, and, above all, tlic exorbi- 
tant amount. of taxation. The public interest requires, as Jovel- 
lanos long ago observed, that thp possessors of mayorazgos should 
have power to grant long, perhaps enmhyteutical, leases. This is 
the first remedy to be applied, and n is the only one which will 
attract capital to the soli, give a stimulus tb industry, and pave 
the way for tliat improvement of which this fine country is. so 
eminently susceptible. Perpetual entail is not indeed compati- 
ble with a contract wbieh presupposes the alienability of estates; 
but certainly nothing but good could possibfy result from permis- 
sion being granted to the possessors of mayorazgoA to make such 
a qualified aud^ temporary alienatiou as, while it preserved in the . 
family the entailed estate, would ensure a mOre ample levcnue, 
and guarantee the payment by the responsibility of the capitalist 
to whom it had been made* Lastij/, mayqrazgos are not loss per- 
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nicioijs to the moral character and habits of the people than to 
the prosperity of the country. They encourage idleness, which 
is the national sin of Spain, and the principal cause of the dege> 
neracy and mental imbecility by which the upper classes are 
almost universally characterized. A son who knows that he must 
succeed to his father’s estate, a brother or a nephew, who is wait- 
ing for tlie succession of a brother or uncle, is but little disposed 
in the meanwhile to seek an independence by his personal exer- 
tions. On the contrary, he passes his days 'in indolence and inac- 
tivity; contractitig debts which he never intends to pay; perhaps 
relieving the temum of his existence by vicious and debusing 
indulgences; and Anally sinking into a state of mental imbecility, 
which unfits him for every thing except becoming a tool in the 
hands of a cra% priest, and a slave to the mummeries of a cor- 
rupt religion. . Th<^ system of mayorazgos has, therefore, a neces- 
sary tendency id make at least one fool in every family ; and when it 
is considered that this fopl is by law invested with its whole pro- 
perty, whilst bis brothers and sisters are turned adrift on the world, 
at the death' of their male parent, with pittances in many cases 
insufficient to support physical existence, no argument will be 
necessary to convince any one that such a syi^em must be as ad- 
verse to the happiness of families as it is to the principles of 
natural justice and to the prosperity of the country at largo. To 
the younger branches of a family the eldest son must appear as a 
soft of ihaleficent being, a despoiler, an object of envy if not of 
hatred; or if some remirant of natural affection survive the ope- 
ration of this accursed law, reason and the sad realities of a situ- 
ation of hopeless destitution will soon conspire to destroy it. lu 
every view, therefore, the institution of mayorazgos has proved 
glaringly pernicious. It has ruined the families it was intended 
to support and perpetuate; it annihilated' agriculture in ii 
country where the soil teems with' redundant fertility, and the cli- 
mate IS fitted to ripen , fire productions of every region; it has 
fostered the nationsd vice — ^indolence; and it has rooted up and 
withered those affections and charities ^^hich constitute the hap- 
piness of families, as well the honour of our nature and the 
safeguard of society.* 


' * '' Tbtt«, from the didmsl and uuUatutSI division of the greatest part of the land 

in Spain, and its ultedor wivbibilHy, have respited the niia of agricnlture, and the 
discouragement of tJaXw engaged in it ; the langnishiiig state of rommerce, which can 
never be more pmsttcous than when carried on with tte produce ot tlie soil ; the want 
of indnstiy; tiw moral impedhetions of the ddest>bom of families; the misery, the 
thoughtlessness and the halefnl disposition of their brothdrs and sisters; the ta'stp ol 
the younger brothers for a miJitaiy life, which only tends to destroy, and their aversion 
to any profession which Oiighl enable them to repair the wrongs of fortune; the ultera- 
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Anotlicr of the curses 'which afflict Spain is the* as it is 

called. This* is the^ name given to an incorporated company 
of proprietors of migratory sheep, who are invested as such 
with a variety of exclusive privileges highly prejudicial to tho 
interests of agriculture. It originated in an alliance entered into 
between the n\puntaineers and residents in the valleys of Spain, 
about the year 1556, for the purpose of placing their flocks and 
herds under Uie protection of the laws ; and in process of time it 
contrived by dint of constant solicitation and gradual encroach-, 
ment, not only to monopolize nearly the whole herbage in the king- 
dom, but to convert the flne arable lauds into open pasture ; thus 
destroying the stationary cattle, and aiming a mortal blow at the 
agriculture and population of the country. This monstrous 
association consists of nobles^ persons in power, members of 
rich monasteries, and ecclesiastical chapters, who, in virtue of 
their usurped privileges, claim and exercise the right of feeding 
their flocks on the pasture lands all over the kingdom, and nearly 
fi'i'c of any expense on account of the herbage consumed by 
them ; it has caused these privileges to be digested into a regular 
code, under the title of Leyes y Ordenanzas de la Mesta; it has 
instituted tribunals of its own for p'’unishiug at pleasure any iii- 
fi action of its pretended rights; and, in point of ’fact, it enjoys 
nil until c monopoly of the pasturage, and consequently of the 
wool trade in Spain. The number of migratorjr sheep belonging 
to this association has varied at different periods. In the six- 
teenth century it amounted on an average to about seven millions; 
at the commencement of the seventeenth, it had fallen as low as 
two inillions and a half ; at the end of the same century, it rose 
again to four millions ; dpring the eighteenth century it averaged 
between four and five millions; and at present it is understood to 
amount to about five millions, or nearly one half of the whole 
Jtocks if Spam! We shall in vain ransack the history of mono- 
poly, oven in those countries wliere it had been most encouraged 
and protected, for any parallel to this monstrous and fraudulent 


tlons of conacienm; the^example of iniqaitv, lo powerful in ito influence Sn bumsn 
moralitji , the polidcel opprestion of tiie pMt thus almost endndy deprived of the rights 
of citireii&bip ; the anmhUaUoa almost of personal liberty, which is always so much 
abridged in countries where titles, honours, and fortune are in the hands of a small 
number, for whose lienefit the laws irere either made, or agrinet whom thmr power is 
altogether inefficient In fuct, the nolulity, ribo have wbiirevnthal to make themseives 
icspected, cannot be imprisoned for debt, at least unless the c^vn happens to be the 
riedUor; they cannot bo put in foe commdn prisons, nor tonfingd with foe other pri- , 
souers } foe housoe which they occupy cannot be sris^ or jsoid for debt ; nor their lior*e. 
nor their muie, nor Ifieir amw. At Barcelona they cannot be arrested as prisdners 
except by tlio alguasil mayor of the Royal Audieiicia, who is always >i nobleman Mm-' 
self. , ■ . , • . 




usurpation on Uie rights and property of a whole nation ; and, to 
sa} the truth, public opinion throughout Spain is fiercely opposed 
to the niesta, the evils of which every man possessed of territoiial 
property sensibly feels, and would gladly resent if he durst. 

^The grievances to which its proceedings give rise aic, in fact, 
numerous and severe. First, the number of persons it employs is 
very great, vailing according to circumstances from forty to fifty, and 
even sixty thousand ; and these being for the* most part taken from 
the provinces where the strengtli requisite for the cultivation of 
the soil is most deficient, afe so many subjects lost to the state, 
iir.as fur us concerns the purposes of agriculture and population, 
and tliat in situations where they can least be spared. Secondly, 
an immense extent of highly valuable land is converted into pastur- 
age by the inesta, and produces comparatively nothing; in conse- 
quence ofwhich the inhabitants of those places are deprived of em- 
ployment, or the means of-providiug honestly for their wants, and 
driven to smuggling, highway ro^ibery and other lawless expedients, 
in order to gain a precarious subsistence. Thirdly, the cultivateil 
lauds situated near the route taken by the flocks, seldom less than 
ten thousand each, in their journeys tO and from the mountains, 
arc subject to continual trespass, which is always committed with 
impunity; it being notoriously vain for the owners of lands to 
appeal against such abuses, or to seek redress and indemnification 
from the members of this powerful and privileged association. 
Fourtlily, the pastures in common, which lie in the line of loiite, 
are equally devastated during these periodical migrations ; so that 
the flocks belonging to the places in the vicinity can scarcely find 
a bare subsistence after those of the mesta have passed. Fifthly, 
the flocks belonging to this association, are wholly unprofitable 
for agricultural, purposes, as they are never folded upon arable 
lands, and consequently contribute nothing towards the fertilization 
of the soil. Lastly, the directors and shepherds of ’the nicsta arc 
morC'Ctreaded than robbery or brigands in every place tlirougU 
which they pass; for they exercise an intolerable and o{iprcssive 
despotism, the consequence of the privilege they possess of drug- 
ging any person tliey choose to vex or insult before the tribunal 
of the company, .whose decisions are almost im^riably in favour 
of its servants. These grievances have from time immemoiial 
excited the most forcible protestations against them ; and in a 
report made to ^e council of .Castillc, in the year nQ5, by one 
of its members, ^Dini Caspar Melchor dc Jove^laiios, they aie 
exposed with a.s’trcngtb oT argument and, force of reason which, 
any where but in Spain, would have proved irresistible* In this 
admirable report^ which indeed forras one of the best treatises ever 
published on the' various branches of economical polity, the aiw 
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thdr concludes his masterly exposure of the evils produced by 
the nicsta in the following terms : — 

“ SufScient bas been advanced^ and the subject is so evident, that you 
should not refuse to pronounce a prompt sentence of dissolution upon 
'this powerful association, to annul its abused privileges, abrogate its un- 
just regulations, and put down its oppressive tribun^. Then would 
disappear for ever that convention of nobles* and monks, turned sbcp> 
■herds, who traffic under the reverend sanction of political magistracy. 
I'hcy would then cease to terrify our mined agriculturists ; and with 
them would also disappear the whole host of alcaldes^ entregadors, qua- 
dri/liers, and ackd^eros,* who, in the name of the convention, harass 
iind plague the itomers at all times and in every place. ' This would 
eventually produce subsistence for stationary cattle, restore liberty to 
agriculture, to property its just rights, .and allow reason and justice to 
exercise their proper offices.’' — Jrt. Mesta. 

Amongst the other evils which oppress agriculture and paralyse 
rural industry iu Spain, may be mentioned the tenures in mort- 
main, which are continually increasing, notwithstanding the efforts 
made by many enlightened individuals to obtain some check on 
their multiplication. Property has not unaptly been compared 
to snow, which, how'ever equally and uniformly it may in the first 
instance be diffused, will ere long drift up here and there into 
little heaps, leaving many places altogether naked and bare. And 
this is the result of a variety of causes, with which human legis- 
lation ought never to interfere, because their unfettered and unre- 
sti ained operation is essential to the well-being of society. But 
if things be left to follow their natural course, these various heaps 
will iu time be dispersed; and although they will undoubtedly be 
succeeded by a fresh se.t of accumulations, yet the new heaps will 
all bo in new situations, and while the process is going forward 
thcio will be a continual circulation of the drift throughout 
tlie whole of society, and every one will catch a little of it as it is 
carried hither and thither by the currents. And this is precisely * 
the condition of things which is, upon the whole, most advan- 
tageous to the moral as well as the secular interests of coninm- 
uities of nien. It is also, we may add, the condition of things 
which tenures in mortmain are eminently calculated to disturb, 
and, when multiplied beyond a certain limit, ultimately to suspend 
altogether, by favouring the accumulation of ** drift ” in the hands 
of a small number, and legalizing the consequent inequality of 
fortune, which, increased by artificial means, becomes the bane- 
ful source of all the crimes and miseries which infest and trouble 
, society. In this view, then, laws which favour the*con8titution of 

♦ Tiiche arc the names of the Judges and otlier oflieers which the mesta has under its 
command in viAae of its exclusive privilegesa 
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these dead'handed tenures are obviously most pcmicioust and, as 
such, adverse to all the legitimate ends of legislation and govern- 
ment. But mortmain has other, and, if possible, still more dele- 
terious effects. For, .while it discourages improvement and para- 
lyses industry, it enhances the price of lauds by continually dimi- 
nishing the quantity in the market, and ffms, by a singular ano* 
inaly, renders the acquisition of territorial property more difficult 
exactly in proportion as it diminishes its real or productive value. 
The price of lands in Spain, for example, is exorbitant, owing to 
■the small quantity that is to be purchased; and this scarcity of 
. disposable estates manifestly arises from the immense quantity of 
l^ds held in mortmain. But where die price is exorbitant, lew 
either can or will purchase 'except such as are desirous of in- 
creasing the amqutUt of their uualieuable property, and possess 
the means of doing sq witliout reference to the mere question of 
value, or proportionality between the subject and the price <le- 
inanded tor it; the great mass of the floating capital of the 
country will be driven to seek other and more profitable means 
of investment than the soil; enterprise, skill, and industiy will bo 
diverted to different occupations ; agriculture will languish ; and 
(he evils of the system^ will go ou increasing until mortmain, hav- 
ing swallowed up all saleable estates both largo aud small, com- 
pletes die tripi^h of uualieuable appropriation, and the ruin of 
the country.^ These observations appl^ equally to the ecclesiasti- 
cal estates in mortmain; with this difference merely, that they 
are, for the most part, better cultivated than an^ other in Spain, 
aud that their whole free produce is expended in supporting an 
unproductive class, some of it indeed in feeding a set of the 
greatest vagabonds that any country ever was infested witlial.— 
(Jovellanos, Laborde.) 

IV. Manufactum and Commerce . — Where agriculture has fal- 
.Jen so low as we have already stated it to have done in Spain, 
manufactures, being of less immediate necessity, must have sunk 
still lower, .^d such accordingly is the case at present in the 
Spanish portion of the Peninsulg. The country which, in the 
fifteenth centuty, furnished die Vest of Europe with fine cloths, 
silks, satins, damasks. Velvets, gloves, hardware, cutlery, aud a 
variety of other valuable manufactured commodities, is now in 
turn reduced to a condition of like dependence, and must import 
from abroad almost every ard'cle m^uiring capital, skill, ingenuity, 
MO taste, in its production. With the exception, in fact, of a 
few expensive, establishments^ which form appendages of the 
crown, and by the oppressive jMrtvileges and monopolies conferred 
upon them prove utterly ruinous to private industry, Spain has 
literally no manufactories Where fine ardcles are produced; aud a 
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few coarse fabrics of wool, cotton, silk, hemp, flax, paper, leather, 
and iron, comprise nearly whole products of Spanish manu- 
facturing induflt^o Nor is commerce at all in a more* thriving 
state. The foietm trade of the country, which once spread itself 
over botii hemispher^a, is at present confined to an occasional 
arrival from Cuba, Porto Rtco, and the Philippine Islands, 
effected at a risk which supersedes the possibility of insurance, — 
and to an exchange of raw commodities, suck as silk, wool, wine, 
oil, figs, raisius, almonds, salt, and barilla, for die manufactuied 
articles of other countries. And the internal trade, upon the free 
and frequent interchanges of which so much of the real wealtli 
and comfort of a nation depends, is in a condition little if at all 
better, and shows no symptoms of revival or improvement. The 
causes of this 'utter stagnation are of course various, but the 
principal seem to be, the wretched state of the communications 
where such actually exist, and the hazard as well as the expense 
attending all sorts of conveyances ; the want of cross or connect- 
ing roads between the different provinces, the disrepair and inse- 
curity of the few that actually exist, and the utter absence of 
canals, with the exception of the miserable and useless one be- 
tween Zaragoza and Tudela ; the disconforniity o/ weights, mea- 
siuos, and comknercial regulations, particularly the latter, which 
seem to have been framed with malice prepense against traffic of 
all kinds ; the fluctuating and oppressive policy of an insecure, 

, timoi'ous, and jealous despotism; the ruinous imposts levied ad 
valorem, not once, but on every successive exchange that takes 
place, until commodities pass into the hands of the consumers; 
the authorized and systematic vexations of police and custom- 
house officers, who literally swarm, all over the country, and live, 
not by their appointments, but by the exactions which they are 
enabled to practise with perfect impunity ; and, finally, the un- 
precedented extent to which smuggling is carried on, under a 
&}stem of laws and regulations so abominably iniquitons and 
oppressive, as well as absurd, that they appear to have been 
framed for the sole purpose of encouraging it, to the ruin of the 
fair trader and the destruction of the country-— These are some 
of the causes which give checkimate to the circulation of internal 
traffic; whilst South American privateers, fitted out to gratify the 
cupidity as well as the new-born national hatrell of their owners 
in the New World, aweep etyery headland, dive into every bay, 
interrupt th6 coasting trade, and force the little that remains to 
seek refuge Under a foreign (Laborde, ¥ear in Spain.) 

Lafktly, commerce of all ^indl is’riewed with disfavouf in Spain; 
where pride ai^ poverty, ignorance and prejudice, indolence and 
misery stalk hand in hand, and. where the pestiferous influences 
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of a bad government, a worse religion, and a sopial system ,at 
variance with every principle recognized by reason and experience 
as essential to the well-being and improvement of mankind, have 
corrupte<l the sentiinent8,-and enslaved the understandings as well 
as the persons and consciences of the people. 

V ; State of Science and General Knowledge . — It woultl be an 
inexplicable anomaly in politics, if, in a country where agriculture, 
commerce and the useful arts have sunk so low as in Spain, sci- 
ence and literature had fared in any respect bcttei:, or had not 
partaken in the general decay. - There is no reason, however, for 
tte admirers of that country to dread that any charge of incon- 
sistency win be brought against her on this score. Throughout the 
whole political, ^cial, and intellectual system of Spain, the most 
perfect harmony, o!f rather uniformity, prevails;* all is utter stag- 
nation, a sort of Dead Sea, in which whatever there is of life exists 
solely because its nature has become adapted to- the stagnant and 
pestiferous element in which it drags out a weary and woeful 
being. The intelligence of a nation, which is the foremost sup- 
port of a good government, cannot long co-exist with a bad ouc, 
which accordin^y regards knowledge as its most formidable ene- 
my; and from an that we have been able to learn of Spain, there 
is no country in Europe where the force of this truth is so 
deeply felt, or where more cfrectual'means have been employed to 
guard against the dangers which absolute power has so much 
cause to apprehend from the great body of the people being 
taught to think and to reason. This is but too clearly evinced by 
the state of thraldom, in which, with one brief .exception, the 
press has ever been kept in that country, — and by the aid w hich the 
secular arm has been lain to borrow from the tribunals of the 
Faith in preventing the circulation of every work in any degree 
calculated to enlighten the general mind. Some instruction, in- 
deed, .is necessary for the management of ordinary affairs, and for 
the treatment of the common diseases which flesh is heir to ; be- 
cause, without such a modicum, the great machine of society 
would come to a dead stand: but it is manifestly with reluctance 
that the governpnent permits this much, or rather thb little, to be 
acquired ; for it knows that in learning to reason oq one subject, 
men may also^ learn to reason on others. In making such a conces- 
sion to ne^ssity, however, the prudent authorities have at least had 
• intention and thdhope of avoiding, ds much as possible, the 
inoonyeuiences attached to the prosecution of study, and of keep- 
ing widut^a reuonably' narrow sphere those restless spirits actu- 
ated- desire of knowing forbidden truths. > And it must be 
qonfossed that thw have on the whole succeeded pretty well. In 
Spain talents alid learning lead to noddng; for there success de- 
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pends, not on, the services which a man has rendered to his coun> 
try, but on thoijs which he may have had the good fortune to ren- 
der to the govem'enent, whose interests are allogetlier different. 
Hence if protection is afforded to that particular kind of know- 
ledge or of talent which is immediately wanted, that protection is 
anxiously confined to individuals, whilst the bodies or classes to 
which tlicy belong are*either left or pushed into the mire. 

The desire of being thought a patron and protector of human 
knowledge, even while engaged in depressing it, has led the 
Spanish government to establish at Madrid some schools of mu- 
tual instruction, upon the principles of Lancaster and Bell, for 
primary education, which indeed is pretty extensively diffused 
throughout Spain, where the people are taught to read almost as 
generally as elsewhere; but, in giving them nothing to read except 
what is entirely agreeable to its own views, the govcrnipent is 
tolerably certain that no inconvenience will result from this spe- 
cies of instruction, which, on the contrary, from the particular 
dircc|iou given to it, has been rendered completely subsdfVicnt to 
the main purpose of excluding free discussion and useful know- 
ledge. Education in Spain is almost wholly grammatical and 
literary; and it is as imperfect as it is confiimd. Sometime ago, 
whcMi the mottk$ of the order of St. Dominic were enjoined by 
their supetior to learn Greek, nobody could be found qualified to 
teach it them ; aud Dr. Faure affirms that beyond the precincts of 
the public libraries, there are not a dozen copies of Homer in all 
Madrid, nor pciliaps in all Spain, for the use of grown-up men: 
for although the Jesuits profess to teach Greek as well as He- 
brew, at San Issidro, the attempt is of recent date, the Society of 
.losus having been re-cstablibhed by the present king; and we are 
also assured these pretended instructors are wholly unfit for the 
task they have undertaken. Rich Spaniards indeed almost never 
leain foreign languages, and, notwitiistandii^ their proximity to 
Fi ance, they are less generally conversant with the almost European 
tongue spoken at their very doojs than the Swedes, the Poles, or 
the Russians. Their blood seems to be Still Moorish in its 
quality, and they not only are, but apparently desire to continue, 
Africans as vrell as Catholics. 

Geogi^apI^^ is known only by those Spaniards who have been en- 
gaged m navigation. As to the rest of tiie nation, they are aware 
ffiat France is beyond the Pyrenees; and as4he north wind is so 
much the colderin Spain, that it passes over mountains commpnly 
covered with snow; they believe that France, and still more the 
countries h^ypnd, are excessively cold; but the Pyrenees are to 
them a sort oreurtain on which they see as on a scene every tbhl^ 
new, and' behind which they ckn depicture to their imaginations 
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nothing pleasant or agreeable. There is a public establishment 
at Madrid where physics are taught, and some lessons are also 
given in Uiis department of science in die convent of tlie Jesuits 
at San Isskiro; but the establisbayent is not frequented except, 
by youth who attend mere^to go through their forms. During 
the constitutional r^g^mh a course of experimental philosophy 
was given in an aparltnent in the Calk *de los Remedies, pro> 
vided with the necessary instruments, which had been commis- 
sioned for the purpose from France; but, on the entrance of the 
French army mto Spain, the lectures ceased, and the cabinet was 
shut up. The lectnrer wash Swiss, whom Dr.Faure aftervi^ards 
found in a smte of the most abject misery, covered with rags, end 
in want of the nepessiury meatis of physical sustenante. Geology, 
chai^eable with So many heresies, is of course excluded from the 
classic land of Catholic doctrines; but mineralogy is nevertheless 
taught, being necessary for the instruction of those who are after* 
wards tp be employed in the . direction or' superintendence of 
mining derations; and there is a good cabinet of specim^s at 
Madrid, containing die largest piece of native gold existing in 
Europe. Spain, however, has neither produced any classic work 
on mineralogy, nof does it possess a single elementary book 
adapted to the present state of the science; and. v&hat is still 
more extraordinaiy, none of those published in foreign countries 
have as yet been translated. The mediocre cabinet of natural 
history, in the same edidee with die Academy of the Fine Aits in 
the Calle ^ Alcala, (which, by the way, was not long ago advertised 
to be let,) is arranged according to the classilicatiou of the cele- 
brated Cuvier,” if wo may believe an iiisciiption placed over one 
of the entrances, and contains an.entire skeleton of a mammoth, 
or great mastodon. 

Chemistry is only taught at the school of phaimacy, in order 
to satisfy medical prescriptions. The Spania^s can never see in 
a chemist any thing but au apothecary, in -which light they view 
the present professor, Don Antonio Moreno, who, having studied 
the science at Fmris/ teaches itimits most improved foitn, and 
with a graceful faculty of elocution which would be remark- 
able anywhere. The neglect of this science, faowqver, does not 
arise from any contempt or aversion entertained it by the 
ruling powers. Ghei^stty requites a sustained altontton, a^ 
cannot he le«mt, fi^ msl advanced, except by a series of delicaw 
<«p«|ameiits and«operatious pohducted-widi extraordinaiy preci* 
lAern'i t>ut,every*diiug that requires care, exactness, accuracy, and 
neatnem, in any respdet what^r, seems to be.opntrary and 
lUimgnimt to the imti^^iSbposition of the Spaniards, jl^ysical 
and morab dueider b thmr esaentiid elenteal; and it, is in the 
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midst of it, and * of it alone, that they are happy. * Method, or 
regularity, is to them sometliing out of nature, which their reason 
cannot make thetft approve, because that reason has iiuver been 
satisfied when they desired to make use of it. llencc at Madrid 
there are pbarinacopolists, but no chemists; and even the more 
important remedies, such as ammoniac, die ethers, emetics, sul- 
phate of quinine, &c.-are not prepared in that capital, but iin> 
polled from France. Mathemadcs would seem better adapted 
to the state of intelligence in the Catholic kingtlom, “ puisque 
elles scftit trouv^es et qu’il n’y a qu’4 les concevoir;” but the 
only persons permitted to engage m the study of them are 
>ouiig militaiy' men, dasdned for tlie artillely or the engineers; 
and, to say the truth, there is no occasion for interdicting it to 
others, suicc it would lead to nothing but perseendon. Even in 
military science, the study of which is positively encouraged, the 
Spaniards are far behind the other nations of Europe. The 
little w'hich is taught in their schools is deiivcd from French w’orks 
through the medium of translation, and that little is taught ill. 
Botany, which requires less labour than chemistry and the other 
natural sciences, has, however, made some progress, and several 
persons, as Cavanilles, Ruiz, Pavon, and Lagasca, have distin- 
guished themselves in this agreeable pursuit. 

Medicine is in u most degraded and despicable state in Spain ; 
and it U necessary, it seems, that it should continue so, in order 
not to give umbrage to the cleigy, with whom it comes constantly 
into contact in the bosom of families and at the bedside of the 
(King. Besides, being considered as leading insensibly to mate- 
lialism, it has been conceived essential to the interests of religion 
and it^^ministeis, that this science should be kept down-— an object 
which has been most effectively accomplished. In Spain, physi- 
tians and siiigeoiis are in general poor devils, fellows without 
substance or fortune, who make visits for a fee of ten-pence each, 
oi cvi'ulcss, and who, alike ignorant imd disreputable, are despised 
even by those who think it necessary to require tlieir attendance, 
'i'liroughout the whole country may be read on every sign-post to 
W'hich a barber’s basin is attached, the words drujano y timadroUf 
surgeon and accoucheur; to obtain which grade it is necessary to 
eommciice with attendance on infirmaiyr practice in the hospitals, 
to pass through certain courses, to undergo some sham examina- 
tions, and, above all, to pay for a UeeiMe. Dr.Faure, during his 
stay at Madrid, was served by two aspirants to this honour, who, 
lie assures us, made ext^llent valets^ an4 reminded Itipi of the great 
prototype of the mce in mote respects ttian one. There arc, 
besides, doctors HI the two branches of medicine and surgery, who 
treat internal maladies^ operate npon occasion, thgngh always na^ 
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skilfully, and fill important situations, particularly the cliairs of 
instruction. 

There is not a man in Spain who Ihtt^tablished a reputation 
as an anatomist. How could there lie ? Actual dissection is ioi|- 
practicable ; an attempt to procure subjects would raise an insur- 
reqtion, and he who made it would in^IIibly be assassinated. 
Madrid does not possess a single good anatomical preparation ; 
and with lespect to the collection of wax models in the College of 
San Carlos, of which the Spaniards are so iguoiantly proud, even 
if it were more extensive and complete than it actually is, it could 
never serve as a ’substitute for dissection, or enable anyone, with- 
out other means of tnstruction, to operate safely, not to say skil- 
fully, on the human body. Physiology has natnridly, or rather 
necessarily, shared the fate of anatomy; and at a time when it has 
been receiving vast accessions from the labours of the learned in 
other countries of Europe, the Spaniards have literally contributed 
nothing to its progress. They boast, indeed, of having illustrated 
medical jurisprudence;' and, certainly, a number of works have 
been produced on this subject. But in judging of the value 
of these treatises, and of the credit due to them, respect must be 
had to the state of medical science in the countiy where they ap- 
peared, and to the comparative ignorance of chemistry, anatomy 
and physiology, which prevails almost universally among the 
medical profession of Spain. The knowledge of the obstetric ai t, 
which is considerable, has been imported chiefly fioin France; 
but there is no good native treatise on this subject ; and, indeed, 
with the exception of Arejula’s work on the V cllow Fever, and 
tliat of Luzuriaga on the Madrid Colic, wc scarcely know of any 
medical book of Spanish origin which is consideicd authoritative 
in other couhtiies ; and the last of those just named Dr. Faurc 
considers, apparently with justice, as after ail but a poor peifoim- 
ancc. The system of Brown is that according to which the 
Spanish physicians almost universally prescribe ; and if we may 
credit Dr. Faure, they lavish incendiary remedies with a profusion 
which, in the ardent climate of Spain, must be singularly calcu- 
lated to keep up the ancient alliance between Death and the Doctor. 
We may add, that the general hospital at Madrid deserves to be 
cited as a model Of a Spanish hospital, by reason of the filth and 
disorder which 'prSAfaU in it. The pait allotted to the milituiy is 
a den of pe8tilence<«ad 

Tbe Dniversity of Medidudi^me that of Law# has been remo\cd 
from Madrid. * It is true tlial me hospitals and the courts of jtis- 
tice,'where students of medldne and law can alone learn the most 
valuable t>art of &eir professfotts, are alt in the cajMtal; but what 
does that signify in Spain, where knowledge forms no title to dis- 
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tinctioQ, and i& luoie hkuly to entail pcrbecutioii tliau to lead to 
honour f Accoidmgly, Mith the uibdom pecuhat to dm countiy, 
both universities have been removed to the little town of Alcala 
de Henares, where there are neither hospitals noi courts, and 
where it is nccessaiy to study in oidei to take the degree ol Doctor 
111 eithei ptofession. The students too foini a wretched crew, 
with then black capas hanging in tatters, then naked feet covered 
with rags, and their lauk, greasy, unwashed countenances, expics- 
sive of pride, insolence and niisciy. The gieater part of these 
tatterdemalions have no other means of subsistence than the soup 
which IS chaiitably furnished them at the gates of the convents, 
and the alms which they beg in tlie streets, where some of them 
aie at all times to be found bawling out, “ una hmoi>na para un 
poiin tsiudtante/’ an alms foi a poor student ; words which, as 
the “ Young Ameiican” observes, they utter in a tone and manner 

tlidt seems to say, An alms, and be d- d to you This is at 

once a cm ions and dcploiable state of things. Mendicity is too 
common in Spain to be in any degiec disgi aceful, and as a por- 
tion oi the cUigy, the picdoniinant oidei, condescends to beg, it 
may even, for aught we know, be accounted honourable. But 
suiely that country must be sunk into a dreadful abyss of demo* 
lalization, whore piide is found perfectly compatible with the 
lowest possible state of human wietehediiess, and wheic it is not 
thought in any degiee derogatory for young men in the station we 
have descjibcd to beg publicly in the streets. The Spaniards, 
however, think that the pooiest students aie the best, and they 
ought to be the most competent judges in the matter; although, 
where all aic beggiis, it is somewhat difficult to conceive giada- 
tions of povcity. But cveiy account we have met with deserving 
of ciedit coiieuis in leprescnting them as coaise, biutal, disoi- 
deily, shameless, devoid of honoui or piobity, and stained with 
some of the worst vices peculiar to their debased and degeneiatc 
country . — (1 jure.) 

The academies of Madiid are by no means sufficient for the 
cultivation of the difteient departmeuts of human knowledge. 
Theie is one ol the Spanish language, established on the model of 
the French Academy, one of histoiy; and one of the fine aits, for 
painting and aichitecture. But for the physical, mathematical 
and natuial sciences, dieie is none in any part of this kingdom, 
the government of which has alw^a been unfriendly, not to "say 
decidedly hostile, to science. If painting was formerly cultivated 
in Spain, this may be ascribed to the ciicumstaneo, that ait, so far 
fiom thwaiting^in any degiec, favoured the dominant ordei,by 
« onti ibutiog to the adornment of temples and palaces, without 
contributing in proportion to the impiovement of the public 
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mind. But at present the ca&e is very diSerent ; and art, lika every 
tiling else, has degenerated to such a degree, that the goveniineiii 
war, seveml years ago, obliged to employ French artists iu order 
to copy kmidscapes and execute sobw Ijiwographs. At the ea|^ 
bition of paintings, which takes place annually iu the montj^oJf 
September* during Ae bur, M. Faure raw but three or four 
miserable daubs, nt only for sign-posts ; tmd this in the country 
of Murillo and Velasquez! As to the sculpture, it seems to 'have 
been extinguished in the person of Don Jose Alvarez, first sculp- 
tor of the chamber of the hong, who died at Madrid in Novem- 
ber, 18€7, in a state of abject poverty and destitution. Such is 
the INitellcctual condition of Spain under the withering absolutism 
of Ferdinand, and the priests his masters ! 

Vf. 6onerMMetHf,*^The goTemment of Spain, ns at present 
constituted, is an unlimited mouardiy ; all power and authority 
residing ostensibly in the person of the lung, who is not supposed 
to know any restrictions except those of his own enlightened will, 
but who is in reality a mere tool or uistrument in the hands of the 
sacred faction which restored him to the nominal possession of 
supreme power, and keeps him to his good, or rather bad be- 
haviour, by the constant terror of his brother Don Carlos, a grim 
and truculent monster, high in favour with the church, of wliidi 
he is prepared, if necessary, to prove himself a most sanguinary 
supporter. His majesty, it is understood, docs not very much 
rdii^ tiie state of dependence and subjection iu which he is kept 
by his good friends of the Faith, who, to say the tiuth, rule him 
with a high hand ; and sundry anecdotes have been retailed foi 
the purpose of showing that, if left to himself, Fcidinaiid wotihl 
not have merited the odium witii which he is reganlcd by enlight- 
ened men all over Furope. But wc have little faith in these Ins~ 
forietUs, and still less in Dr. Faarc*s theory, that lie is in his 
heart a liberd i e slander which originated witli ilic apostoUcals, 
who are ever ready to denounce as liberalism any ordinary maiii- 
festation of emnmon sense or human feeling upon the part of the 
king, and accordingly give a decided preference to Don Carlos, 
who never, as far aa is known to the world, showed any symptom 
of eitiier mfirmity. Ferdinand is well aware that the will of the 
same faction whi<^ made him absolute can take the crown from 
his head nod put it mt that of his brother; and although be uo 
doubt feels that k'Vrouid be pleasanter not to be so furiously 
priest-ridden, and to rit in the saddle himself, and hold the icins, 
without check,* coutroal at tutelage, in Ins own hand ; yet lie is 
too cunaiug to quarrel seriousl^y with his ' masters, and has taken 
too kindly to the woik they have set him to do, to leave any doubt 
as to the nourse he would have followed if he had only had to con- 
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suit the dictates of his own sovereign will. His Histoiy and his 
conduct leave no doubt whatever as to his real cliai acter. 

Ill the meanwhile his goveminent is in a ^tate of coutiuual fluctu- 
afion and unceiljiinty. He is Constautly changing, and never pay- 
ihg his ministers, nor anybody else, if he can help it. The financial 
and other difiicnl^es to.fee grappled with are such, that nothing but 
an enlightened, virtuous, patriotic ministry, so firmly established 
in power as to be Able to act upon system and with continuous 
effect, can ever succeed in alleviating (hair pressure, or in giving 
the smallest beneficial impulse to the productive power and in* 
dustry of the country. And where is such an administration to 
be found in Spain ; or by wbat means could it maintain itself in 
office Ibr a single week ? The king dares uot choose a ministry 
obnoxiou'^ to the clergy j and the clergy never will support one 
M’hich is really animated with a desire to benefit the country, the 
greatest obstacle to the prosperity of which consists in their own 
moustrous privileges and usurpations. Such an idea involves aii 
utter absurdity in politics; for the first act of such an ailniinistra* 
tion would necessarily be to endeavour to put down the very 
power to which it owed its origiu and looked for support. Most 
unhappily, fiierc is exceedingly little chance of any such thing 
occuiriiig for a long period to come. The clergy hate taken care 
to fill all situations of power or confidence with their creatures ; 
they predominate in the councils, the chanceries, and the courts of 
justice all over the kingdom ; they have the press completely in 
their hands, and' arc armed with the necessary means for excluding 
knowledge at every inlet by which it might ooze or filter into the 
kingdom; they have the keeping of the consciences and the regu- 
lalioti of the opinions of .the whole, or very nearly the whole, 
Spanisli nation; besides their acquiied property, they possess in 
iiiorlinain more than a fourth part of the territorial surface of 
Spain; lastly, they huve the rabble, or lower class, at their beck all 
over the country, and can get up an iusun-ectiou iu auy place, or 
at. auy time, wlieu it may suit Uieir couveuieucc to do so. In a 
word, the clergy arc omuipoteut and omnipresent in Spain ; they 
have all power iu their hands, and are everywhere present to see 
that it is uot abused by being exercised in a manner really bene* 
iiciul to the nation; and while this state of things continues, it is 
vain to hope for improvemeut, or to dream of regeneration. If 
b'crdiuand, instead of being one of the weakest, wickedest and 
falsest of despots, possessed the iutrepicHty of Hadrian, the virtue 
of Trajati, the benevolent humauity of Aiitouiuue, and all united 
with the political sagacity of Machiavel, he could do nothing for 
his country as long as the clergy arc permitted to retain their 
pestiferous ascendancy. The first step to reform must consist in 
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the total aboiitiou of the cstabiislunents of the regular clergy 
throughout the country, and in the aequestratiou of the property 
'which they have so iniquitously acquired and maintained. ^ 
.VII. Ad/minist ration of .fnsticc.—^The laws of Spain are wn.** 
tained in the codes known by the titles of Fuero juzgo,' 
de las ^t6 PartidaSf Ot'denaruienlo real^ Futro real, and No- 
vissirtM recopHacion. The Fuero juzgo is, in the main, an 
abridgment of the Theodosian code, originally published by 
Alaric, successor of Euric, one of the Gothic conquerors of 
Spain, and successively augmented by the addition of new laws. 
The Ordeuatniento real contains the code of laws established by 
the Catholic sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella of Castille. The 
JLcy de las siete Fartidas is a compound of Gothic, Roman and 
Canon law. The Fuero real, which is a mixture of Roman and 
Gothic law, contains the code compiled at Ilucsca, in 1'248, for 
the use of the kingdom of Aragon. The Novissitna recopilacioii 
is a collection of occasional edicts by the kings of Spain, and en- 
joys the highest authority. The Roman law has no validity in 
Spain, though it may be, and in fact always is, studied by lawyers 
as containing first principles universally applicable ; yet it is never 
quoted as authoritative in the courts, and is expressly excepted 
against by some of the old laws of Castille, the framers of which 
seem to have considered it- unfriendly to public liberty. Of a 
mass of laws so vast, and collected at such different periods from 
such various, not to say incongruous souices, it is difficult to give 
any general opinion, except that the collection altogether fur- 
nishes mateiials which might be used with advantage in pie- 
paring a new digest adapted to the actual condition and circum- 
. stances of the country. 

In Spain, however, the evils which have been most seriously 
and deeply felt have not so much arisen from any defects inhe- 
rent in the* general system of Jurispiudence, as fioin the mode 
in which it has been admimstered. This has always been 
dilatory, expensive and ruinous; often in the highest degree 
corrupt and oppressive. The forms are complicated, yet liable 
to great 'hneertainty; the pleadings are frightfully voluminous; 
the manlier of taking and recording evidence is open to the 
greatest abuses, because subject to no check or controul; and 
from the number of courts, the encourageinent given to appeals, 
and the consequent facility afforded to rich but dishonest litigants 
to mill a poor -and honest man by the protraction of suits to an 
inteirminablc length, justice is virtually denied to the latter, and all 
manner of chicanery and villainy prospers in the temples dedi- 
cated to Themis iu Spain. The whole business of a lawsuit is 
Carried on by an escribano, (scribe or writer,) who exercises the 
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various functions of secretary, solicitor, notary anti registrar, and 
is the only medium of communication between the client and the 
judge. The escribano is for the most part a consummate rogue, 
capable of any iniquity ; and he would be out of place in the sys- 
tem if he were otherwise, for the multiplicity and incompatibility 
of his functions afford -every temptation to dishonesty, and he has 
always before him the example of his superiors to sanction and 
justify him iu the commission of any villainy or rascality. 

lint if the administration of the civil law be bud, that of the 
criminal law is immeasurably worse. There is little protection for 
property in Spaiu, but for life and limb there is absolutely none at 
all ; and so desperate have the abominations of the system become, 
that the greatest and most daring criminal is less an object of 
tcirorto the people than the officers o( Justice, as by a horrid 
irony they are called. The cry of justicia freezes the very blood 
in the veins of every Spaniard who hears it, and he instantly flies, 
if he can, as he would from a wild beast or a cannibal ready tr> 
devour him. These fellows are not only inconceivable villains 
themselves, but they arc the allies and protectors of all the other 
villains in the country; and there is not one of them who has not 
qualified for his office by committing innumerable crimes, stny 
one of which ought to have placed him on the ladder with the 
hangman on his shoulders. All of them originally were robbers 
or assassins, most probably both. Need it be wondered then that 
crimes arc multiplied iu Spaiu to an extent frightful and unex- 
ampled? that impunity may be safely calculated upon by all who 
can afford to pay the necessary price that the greater the magni- 
tude of the Clime the more certain is the escape of the criminal? 
aiul that the direct encouragement thus held out to the commis- 
sion of the blackest atrocities should have its full effect ? There is 
no country iu Jiluiope, accordingly, where, of the total number of 
crimes perpetrated in the course of a year, so few are brought 
under the cognizance of the courts; yet we learn from the official 
returns given iu a former article of this journal, (vol. v. p. 106, 7,) 
and which do not embrace the whole of Spain, that in 18SC there 
were 1233 men convicted of murder, 1773 of attempts to commit 
murder, and 1620 of robbery, chiefly on the Ung’s highway — a 
statement which seems to be entirely borne out by the author of the 
valuable work before us. If we assume that one-half of the gross 
number of crimes committed in Spain escape detection, or at 
least exposure, which we have some reason to believe is an 
assumption rather below tlian above the truth, it will follow that 
in the above year, 9232 capital crimes were committed within the 
territory of Spain proper, including ueaily two thousand Jive hun- 
dfid murders or assassinations! This presents a picture of tlie 
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demoralization producctl by a bad government and corrupt insti- 
tutioni}>at the contemplation of uhich the heart sickens. Unhappy 
Spain, how long wilt the hour of thy deliverance and regeneration 
be defeyred! 

HtBC hactenm de Hispania. Wc had fully intended to incluife 
in oui* survey a view of Spanish taxation and finance, together 
with a variety of details* illustrative of the power and prepon- 
derance of the clergy, and some observations orr file character and 
political prospects of the nation; but all these, and some other 
matters of scarcely inferior importance, must unavoidably be de- 
ferred to some futuje occasion. In tlie meanwhile, we cannot 
conclude this aiticle more appropriately than in the w'ords of the 
able and intelligent author before us, who obsci*ves at the close of 
his work — 

'' As to us, wc can say at the present moment with the most mclan • 
cltoly conviction, that the tendency of every thing in this kingdom is to 
grow worse, if it be possible for any situation to be more wretched than 
that in which it is now placed, without being at the meicy of a conque- 
ror ; that this miserable country is, indeed, no longer a kingdom/ but a 
perfect stable — an Augean stable ; and that, unfortunately, Ferdinand is 
no* a Hcrctiles.” — p. 328. 

Unquestionably ho is not; nor, wc very much fear, is tlicre any 
chance of a Hercules being found to purge away the abominu-^ 
tions which fester, without fermenting, in every part of this mis- 
governed and unhappy country. In other nations great crises 
have always c^ist up men equal to 'the occasions which pro- 
duced them, and capable of directing into proper channels the 
energies which religious or political convulsions had set free. Bui 
the sorrowful experience of Spain has proved her an exceptiem to 
the ordinary case ; for during the whole of her protracted and san- 
guinary struggle with imperial France, which, on her part, was in 
every sense of the word, a war of the people, she produced not a 
general who attained even to mediocrity, a statesman who was 
able to raise himself above contempt, or a single individual with 
force of duu’actcr and virtue sufficient to enable him to rise above 
the common herd and secure a beneficial ascendancy in the 
councils of his nation. This assuredly is one of the most dread- 
ful effects of nnsgovernment; for while it proves the depth of the 
general debasement, it leads us at the same time to abandon the 
hope of future regeneration. 
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depuis Cesar jusqu*d Constantin, par M. Toulotte. 3 vols. ' 

8vo. Paris, 1829. ■ 

If th«». word ** philosophiqtte” luid been omitted in the title of the 
work before uS) it wpttld have raised our estimation of the author’s 
judgment, without lessening the merit of his production. Every 
history is — or ought to be — philosophical, which means nothing 
more than the deducing of general principles froin particular 
facts^ and reflecting upon the- causes which produced certain 
effects ; without this, history is a mere chronological table, which 
informs us in what year such and such events took place, but no" 
thing further } it taxes the memory, but exercises not the reason. 
He that studies the history of the past as a beacon for the future 
turns not to the Parian marble or Blair’s Tables, but to Thucydides 
and Gibbon. 

The historian, then, whose sphere is confessedly one of the 
widest and most exalted in the republic of literature, needs no 
herald to chaunt his titles, like those of the Great Mogul, to the 
four quarters of the globe. We rightly expect from him all that 
depth of information and clear insight into the springs of human 
action, which his high oflicial character arrogates; to make a 
parade of performing that which it would have been unpaixionable 
to neglect, is at least superfluous. 

Passing over, however, this defect in tlie title, we have been 
much pleased with the bold and independent style in which the 
Lives before us are composed; an ardent love of freedom breathes 
through the whole, — not however that which courts and feeds 
upon the rank voices of the multitude. The author would shun 
the idea of enshrining the ’fickle will of the many in the seat of 
power : the supremacy of the law, the upholding responsible, 
magistrates, periodically elected by the people at large, in the 
free and unshackled exercise of the duties committed to their 
charge — such are his ideas of rational liberty, such the standard 
to which the Roman constitution appears, durihg a sho,ft period, 
to have approximated, before the corruption of ,the aristocracy 
undermined its base, and gradually laid the stilly fabric in ruins. 
Wc can imagine no more painful task, no one sit least from which 
wc rise with so melancholy a feeling of the depravity of human 
nature, as from a perusal of the events during the period which 
bur author’s narration embraces. The Romans, though always 
a selfish and cruel nation, never added, profligacy to their list of 
vire.s, as long as domestic virtue was held in any estimation by 
those to whom the reins of government were entrusted. Nay» 
.sb jealous were they in this respect, that in early times, the spirits 
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that had long suffered in silence the injuries of usurped and 
abused authority, were roused to instant vengeance at the sight 
of violated modesty : \vc know not how long the Romans might 
have submitted to their political wrongs, if the lust of -a Tarouip 
or an^ Appius had not rekindled the dormant sparks of freeabm. 
in the breasts of the indignant mulutude* Butv^en we^^ tura 
to* the emperors, how different the scene I Scarcely; indeed, 
can we believe the Romans of their date to be of the same 
race with those heroic beings whom we read of in Livy and Po- 
’ lybius. Intellectual nature seems to have exhausted her creative 
powers; to have produced dwarfs instead of giants ; and disgust- 
ing. depravity instead of strength and beauty. Qan we recognize 
any trace of the stern Roman character in those assemblies that 
' dignified an incestuous empress with the title of Pia, and raised 
' to the rank of gods those emperors who had degraded themselves 
as men? 

What, we ask, does the history of the Roman emperors, with 
but few exceptions, present, but a list of criminals ; some born 
to power, and who therefore thought it beneath them to merit it ; 
others struggling to obtain the imperial crow'n through torrents of 
blood? Perhaps not one tenth of the crimes that ^gained the 
career of these wretches has’ been recorded, yet so defiled is every 
page with their unnatural depravities as to render the whole his- 
tory a sealed book, unfit for the modest eyes of youth and inex- 
perience. . 

The first symptom of the decline of Roman patriotism was 
displayed in a lust for power ; the inevitable result of some pru- 
'tracted wars in which Rome unhappily for herself was but too 
victorious. The greatest danger- must necessarily be appre- 
hended for a state when any party looks up to some victorious 
commander as its leader ; he who has been accustonied to com- 
' mand, will rarely condescend to advise ; they who have been ac- 
customed to obey will hardly dare to dispute. ' 

Rome might long have continued a republic, had Cato or 
Cicero obtained the power of Sylla or Pompey. The heroes 
of the senate and forum are of a higher and less dangerous, be- 
cause of. a less selfish character than those of the camp. Their 
ambition is of a nobler kind; the applause which they receive 
^ from their fellovv-citize'ns is not of the same enthusiastic and in- 
toxicating, character as that. bestowed upon a victorious leader; it 
is indeed frequently earned not so much by success as' desert. In 
; revolutionary times, whep he who dares fnost, that is, who sets 
laws human and divine most at defiance, is most sure of success, 
. die statesman who foresees and ti'embles for the future, may be 
called timid; but his timidity would in the .end preserve the 
iVeedom of his country. He seeks not, he wishes not to ride the 
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whirlwind, but provides as far as possible against its vblence, and 
waiting till the fury of the storm be spent, to repair the havoc 
it has occasioned. Had the glory of his country, as, distin- 
guished from his own, been the object of the ambition of Caesar, 
ha would have submitted to flight, to exile, nay to death, before he 
passed the Rubicon; - but he who declared, that he would rather 
be the first in a small village of Gaul, than the second in' Rome, 
and who complained that he had hardly distinguished himself 
from the rest of mankind at a time of life when Alexander had 
conquered the world, rejoiced in the glory of his country only so 
far as it could be made subservient to his own. After skilfully 
tracing the various events which at length brought Ciesar into 
open collision with the senate, M. Toulotte proceeds — 

" Egotism having tainted all classes of society, it required but little to 
extinguish every remains of generous feeling. Those who had ruined 
themselves by extravagance, or feared the just punishment of their 
crimes, wished for a civil war that might place them beyond the reach 
of their creditors, or preserve them from the rigour of the laws.- Many 
found themselves in one or other of these unfortunate positions, while 
few would scruple to escape from their embarrassments through the 
horrors of a political convulsion. The young patricians were dissipated, 
vain, and prodigal ; the rich united meanness with corruption and the 
poor preferred misery and idleness to the resources which labour would 
have procured them.” — p. 43. 

The hero of Gaul had unfortunately calculated the chances of 
success but too well; corruption had worked its way, a blind 
egotism was the sole principle of action amongst all those who, 
from birth or talents, possessed any influence over the multitude. 
Every one for himself, and the state for itself, was the motto of 
the day. Even of those who struggled for the freedom of Rome, 
but a small part had embraced the cause from a sense of honour. 
Circumstances alone had induced the majority to espouse the side 
which pleased Cato, but not the gods ; some from private pique, 
others from jealousy, perceiving, that should Cassar triumph, the 
utmost they could expect would be to figure in his train of para- 
sites; in short, the senate found themselves engaged in a civil 
war, from motives which would have induced the Romans of' 
earlier days to have taken up arms with neither party, but rather 
to have awaited in the capitol, like their fathers of old, that death 
which, whether from the hand of a traitor or barbarian, if tliey 
were too weak to repel, they would have been too, proud toshuil. 
Cato indeed joined the standard of Pompey, but in doing so he 
indignantly yielded tb the general corruption, which had degraded 
his country to the condition of choosing who should be her 
sovereign ; “ Had you but- followed my councils,” he exclaimed 
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to the assembled senate, we should not now have been reduced 
either to place our hopes or fears on one individual.” 

The tnte' friends of liberty could oppose with effect the exaggerated 
pretensions of the tribunes, calm the discontents of the people, pud re« 
press the pride of the patricians, as long as the senate, the natural pn^- 
tector of order and of the laws, had no aim but the public happiness, 
no motive bat a love of duty, no power but that derived from a sense of' 
its services, no fear but that of violating the rules of equity ; but wh,en 
different factions had chiefs at the. head of numerous armies, and the 
jjenate was reduced by prudence or pusillanimity to serve their interests, 
the republic saw its own completely compi-omiscd. In effect its ex- 
istence became precarious as soon as Rome bad to dread the soldiers of 
Sylla, of Marius, and of Fompey, since the great, when excited by am- 
bition, are even more greedy of change, than the multitude which iias 
nothing to lose.” — p. 46. 

In these rcnmrks wc fully agree. Tlie intestine quarrels of a 
state are perfectly harmless, nay, they arc even serviceable in 
preserving the political atmosphere from stagnation, so long as 
neither party courts or dreads the interference of military power. 
The popular leader owes his transitory fame to the oppres- 
sion of those whose rights he undertakes to vindicate ; restore those 
rights and you annihilate his' power; he cannot induce his fol- 
lowers to become, iu their turn, the oppressors. We cannot help 
extracting the following passage, the observations in which are, to 
a certain extent*, no less applicable to the present state of this 
country, than to that of Rome iu her decline : — 

Every thing then falls into a state of confusion, which being merely 
the efilect of some temporaiy embarrassment, is not without its remedy, 
wbicb is frequently contained in the disorder itself ; but. Instead of at- 
tcmptii^ to discover it, or of regarding this precarious state as mily a 
transition, more or less abrupt, from good to evil, or from w'oi-sc to better, 
and of carefully adjusting the different parts of the social machine, 
neither time nor labour are employed to restore tbe political fabric, ac- 
cording to the wishes and interests of the m^ority. ' 'I'his arises in con- 
sequence the dread entertained by opulent nations, of even the ap- 
' pearance of disorder. In their endeavours to escape from this imaginary 
evil they lose the (qiportunity of reconstructing, at leisure, tbe edifice, 
the perfect soundness of whose parts can alone insure its stability. 
In tbe hope of avoiding some partiid and transient confusion, they 
expose themselves to evils far more general and lasting, by surrendering, 
at discretion,' tbe sovereign power'into bands disposed toaubjugate the 
will of the many beneath tbe tyranny of individual caprice. The diffi- 
culties which the people experience in obtaining the most trifling redress 
from those separated from them by fortune or rank, contribute gi-catly 
to this result — it has ever been the aristocracy witch has ruined republics, 
and rpndered monarchies detestable,^' — p. 48. 

The fatal error of refusing to attend to the voice of the people 
because the clamour for the redress of injustice is mixed up with 
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an indiscriminate abuse of all government^ confounding the evil . 
and the good, is no where so likely to take jrlace as in a state like 
Tiome, in which the nobility formed a distinct and highly privi* 
teged order. In no government can the powers be so balanced, 
and rights, and duties so clearly dehned, as to obviate all sus- 
picion that the autHoHty entrusted for the welfare of the commu- 
nity will not be abused. The wealthy dread the open aggression 
of the poorer classes. The. latter stand in uo less alarm of the 
silent invasion of their liberties by the rich, who, being usually 
possessed of considerable legitimate power, have no occasion to 
set the laws at defiance when endeavouring to increase their own 
privileges at. the expense of those of their fellow-citizens. It 
were an usel^s crime in them to hazard violent measures when the 
same end may be attained under the cloak of the laws; authority 
the most constitutional is by insensible encroachment converted 
into power almost despotic; the natural influence of property 
becomes an authority which brooks no opposition; the adminis- 
tration of justice is adapted to' suit the views of those who consi- 
der their own interests paramount, to those of the rest of the com- 
munity : whilst the transition is .so gradually made, that some 
flagrant abuses of the usurped power arc frequently the first in- 
dicators that the institutions intended for the benefit of all have 
been perverted into instruments for the oppression of the many. 
The injured people, forced to become the aggressors, arc then 
termed disaft'ected and rebels; their adversaries, like the wolf in 
tlx; fable, care little whether they have drank above or below the 
stream, the water has become turbid, and those, whose only error 
was to have suffered too long, must, if possible, pay the penally, 
and atone for the confusion. 

J’he above may, w'e apprehend, be*considcred*a very fair re- 
presentation of the relative conditions of the higher and lower 
classes in Rome at the time which immediately preceded the 
usurpation of Csesar. The patricians had become possessed of 
enormous power at a time when corruption had rendered them 
more than ever incapable of usiUg it in a manner advantageous to 
the republic. The plebeians, in despair of seeing their wrongs 
redressed, were willing to hazard any revolution which might pro- 
cure them the temporary alleviation of a change of masters; 
having lo$t all hopes of justice, tliey retained but more strongly 
the desire for vengeance. 

4r 

In short, the Roman empire had now increased* to such an extent 
that it stood in danger of being weighed down by its own grandeur. It 
stood in neccrof a powerful arm, having nothing to expect from the 
assistance of senators without energy, who could neither revive the 
ancient severity of military discipline, nor the purity of character which 
had been displaced by the eflfeminacy of Asia.*'* — p« 85. 
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The death' of Caesar immediately exposed the views of the dif- 
ferent parties in^Romc in their true colours. Then it was that 
(bad the political body been still sound) the imperial faction 
might have been annihilated. On losing the chieftain, who» as 
Montesquieu has remarked,' would have been the head of vi^at'^ 
ever republic he had been born in, the vicious qualifies of the 
popular mass might have been rendered ' harmless or beneficial, 
indolence had now lost the object to which it had turned in slum- 
bering security, and adulation had been deprived of its idol. No 
hand except that of the lowest rabble was raised against the 
assassins as such ; one party regarded the murder ' as a peace- 
offering to the shrine of liberty, and acquiesced in the justice that 
■unum pro multis dabitur caput ; whilst the other, too corrupt to 
enjoy a constitutional power which required to be deserved ere it 
was obtained, felt doubly mortified at the withdrawal of the sun- 
shine of imperial favour in which they had basked, and at being 
thus fearfully reminded that poyi'cr unjustly acquired is never 
beyond the reach of punishment. Hence, wilfully overlooking 
the cause, they regarded only the heinousness of the deed, con- 
trasting the brilliancy of his exploits with the horrors of his assas- 
sination — •“ Behold,” cried Antony, “ the return for his victo- 
ries.” Yet Brutus drew not his dagger against the conqueror, but 
against the usurper; the trophies of war are no palliation even of 
the errors of a statesman, far less then of treason. 

Throughout the whole of our author’s life of Augustus, he 
attempts to vilify the character of that emperor by contrast- 
ing it witli that of Antony, whose glaring errors and crimes arc 
studiously kept out of sight. His share, indeed, in the proscription 
could not .be concealed; but why do we find no mention of his 
proceedings vfhen consul^with Dolabella? What, we ask, were 
liis ulterior views in passing at once three measures of the most 
vital importance, all of them in favour of the veteran soldiery, by 
whom be was then surrounded — an agrarian law, to be- enforced 
by commissioners with unusual powers — an admittance to tlie 
judicial power to all who had held the rank of centurion — and an 
appeal to the people in all cases of conviction for a violation of 
the public peace? Why did he surround his person with a guard 
sufficient not only to protect ,his person, but to awe his political 
opponents? Why attempt to corrupt the legions at Brundusium, 
(where he only failed from offering too low a bribe,) adless, like 
Octavius, he aimed at despotic power, though obliged to admit 
his rival as a. colleague, either from a deficiency of means or of 
prudence in applying them? ' We' do not, indeed, deny, that in a 
coqtparison between the two the balance will always be in favour 
of;.Hhe unsuccessful triumvir; he did not unite cowardice in the 
lield with cruelty towards the vanquished; he did»not declare be- 
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fore tlie assembled senate that Ae only dosed the proscription as 
long as he thought proper, without iiicaiiing to impose any i'e>‘ 
striction on his future conduct; he did not join in the persecution 
of the freemen of Sex.-Pompcius, who, after their liberty and safety 
had been guaranteed by treaty, were, by an act of the most de- 
liberate and unparalleled treachery, ruined, enslaved or put to 
death. It were much to be desired tliat our author had animad- 
verted upon the different verdicts which the memories of Brutus 
and Augustus have met with in the judgment of posterity. 
Whence does it arise that he whose hand was but once staiued 
with blood, and that once too from no selfisjh motive — the patron 
of literature — the fearless warrior in defence of the best interests 
of Rome— should be so often stigmatised as the assassin of his 
friend ; whilst the most lavish encomiums arc bestowed upon the 
man who violated the sanctity of treaties — desolated whole dis- 
tricts in Italy, driving forth the ancient inhabitants to perish in 
want and misery — attempted to assassinate his colleague because 
he conceived him to' stand in the w'ay of his own criminal pro- 
jects — assented and joined in the cold-blooded murder of 2000 
knights and 300 senators, the most noble and distinguished of 
Rome — and afterward perpetrated the still worse, because if pos- 
sible more useless, butchery of the senators of Perugia.^ If the 
blood of one man can efface the glories of the most illustrious 
name, will the blood of thousands restore its lustre ? If an en- 
thusiastic love of freedom be not deemed sufficient excuse for one 
crime, can selfish personal interests be . urged in palliation of a 
succession of enormities? Well might Augustus cherish the 
hireling sycophants w'ho • undertook, in return for his favours, to 
gild ins blood-stained brows with the attributes of victory and 
mercy. 

“ Clemency,” observes our author, ''aj^ars to us the virtue of which 
he was most destitute, yet it is the one ror which he has received most 
praises, since flattery transforms the crimes of princes into virtues. Their 
real good cpialittes being eulogized by all writers, they desire to be repre- 
sented with those which they have not;' and should this fail to deceive 
their contemporaries, it may at least influence the judgment of posterity.”’*^ 

We have dwelt so long on the two first Caesars, considering the 
period of their power as by far the most important epoch in the 
history before us^ that our remaPrks on the remaining emperors 

must be coi^aratively vety cursory. The charaejer of Tiberius 

— - - - ' - « - -- - - 

* Perhaps, however, we are wrong in supposing flattery to have been the oniy 
luolivo of the servile authors of the Augustan age, they may possibly have acied on 
the principle of the ''Egyptians, who, when they meant to warn "their monarclis 
against ..particular vicesi commended them for opposite virtues ; though we much 
doul)t the use of this remedy in general; indeed it can only apply when the vices 
themselves >ire so glaring as to make the panegyric ridiculous in any other sense. 
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is well and'|)|^rongly developed, the course of his reigu, which (^u. 
reverse of that of bis predecessor) rose in mercy and set in bloody 
shows most strikingly how much tbe possession of uncontrolled 
power, tends to brutalize a mind endowed with moderate ca^i^it^, 
and' even honourable feelings; how could die emperOf 'C^ksM^ 
the reins of government entrusted to him for the wej^i^ W'^dibse 
who prostrated themselves in his .presence? The'^ople were 
already slaves before ^^dieir ruler became a tyrant.^ Tiberius is 
. indeed happily compared with Louis XI., whose adage->-rqui 
nescit dissimulare, nescit regnare — might have well suited nis 
imperial prototype; but the French mug had not the power, 
perhaps not the wish, to indulge in the same wanton excesses 
which disgraced die career of the Roman despotj''he could not 
make Judicial murder the penalty of an ill-timed jest, or of an 
hesitating assent to his own ne^rious couuseL in Rome the 
people had sufficient instinct to perceive that it was not their 
interest to strengthen the'hands of a degraded aristocracy ; since, 
supposing them successful, they would but ‘have exchanged one 
tyrant for many tyrants, and all respousibility being in consequence 
shared among so numerous a body, the probability of oppression 
with impunity would have been immeasurably increased. Be- 
sides, as is observed, p. 289, 

** Neither the genius nor virtues of the most illustrious individuals 
could unite the people, the patricians, and tlie army, in love for their 
country, since an opposition of interests was a natural couscqucncc of 
the means employed to remove all alaim. of any dangerous resistance to 
goveraiuent. 

The wealthy refused, to furnish aay capita for commerce, at which' 
theb* revolted ; bence the plebeians, excluded from agricultural 
labUurj .ai^m' deprived of the resources which our mechanical arts sup- 
ply to the lower orders, found themselves cither obliged to endure the 
extremes-df want, or purchetse subsistence at the expense of their in- 
tegrity.- .Except in the Forum, where mfeery-cbmpelled them to traffic 
with their votes, or in the army, where thdr wants were supplied, they 
saw. themselves comiielled either to incur debts, which they could never 
expect to pay; to sell themselves to LucuUus, after' having been the par- 
tisans of the 'Gracchi ; to pass oveic from Antony, to Octavius, after 
having joined the standard of CatiUne; .and finally, to attach themselves 
to the mrtune of Tiberius, the most, dangerous enemy of the senate and 
of the republic.” 

The Hyes of the remainmg .Csesa'rs afford buir little scope 
to the hUtorian^s talents; the mpst remarkable events which cha- 

^ ** Even Tiberius scorned the tools of bis despO^c government, seeing that their 
jiervility outstripped bia most extruvagmit claims ; on entering the senate house he was 
• accustomed to cry Devoted men, how eagerly they rush into bondage/* Even lie, 
the enemy of civil liberty, was disgusted with adidation, be played the tyrant, but 
despised the voluntary slave.”— Tacit. Aim. iii. 65. 
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■racteriscd their reigns are commented upon in a nervous and 
sometimes original style. The attempt of the senate to recover its 
power after the death of Caligula^ — the custom introduced by 
Claudius of giving laigesses to the troops at his accession, which 
shortly after degenerated into a regular barter of the Imperial 
diadem,-< 7 tho persecution of tlie Cliristians under Nero, not 
with a view of converting them into worsliippcrs' of Jupiter, but 
into obedient subjects,-^the lex Regia passed under the mild sway 
of Vespasian ; in short, every measure of interest in a political 
point of view, is criticised with a freedom and acuteness, whicli 
cannot fail to command attention, however we may occasionally 
differ from the author’s views. It is curious to observe tlie par- 
tiality which M. Toulotte displays towards some of the em- 
perors, at the expense however, it may be added, of a twofold 
retribution upon the character of others, who, according to all 
historical evidence, are equally entitled to mercy with those over 
whom he has condescended to throw the shield of his protection. 
In proof that the selection has not always been the most happy, 
it will be sufEcient to cite the instance of Otho, whose only merit 
appears to have consisted in preferring suicide to exposing his 
country to the horrors of a civil war. In our opinion, “ nothing in 
his life became him like the leaving it;” it seems, however, that this 
heroic end not only atoned for his numerous crimes, but actually 
converted them into virtuous actions ; an attempt is made to impress 
us with the idea tliat tlie death of this emperor was in conformity 
with the general tenor of his life, tiiat it resembled Cato’s end, 
and was not a whit more calculated to excite our astonishment. 
Suetonius, indeed, thought differently : vve find it in vit. Otli. cJi. 
'VZ, ** per qua: factum putem, utmors ejus minimi conjurens vita: 
major] miraculo fuit.” What claim indeed can the flatterer and 
admirer of Nero have to our admiration, he vyho on his elevation 
assumed the name of that tyrant, and ordered his statues, wiiiclt 
the senate had had virtue enough to destroy, again to defile Uic 
dignity, of the Capitol ? He did not indeed go so far as his suc- 
cessor Vitellius, and pay. divine honours to oue whom the earth 
shuddered to ha vq borne but what can ' extenuate tlie guilt of 
him whose private character is stained with crimes too detestable 
to bear the light, witli but one bright spot in his public career to 
efface the memory of a life of enormities ? 

There arepiany passages in the work before us, the tone of 
which is with us a subject of deep regret, as in them we discover 
a constant endeavour to institute between the Heathen and Chris- 
tian religions a comparison very disadvantageous to the latter; we 
are reminded that the intolerance Which disgraced the one, was 

. , *,Iuferias Ifeioai deditt Suet. -vit. Kerom 
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ii'cver dreamt of duHng the mild ascendancy of the other, wliidi 
'Adopted new deities instead of persecuting their worshippers, 
and was never made a pretext for creatiog a distinctioii between 
citizens of the same state, whose conduct pi^ed them to be eiyually 
interested in the public welfare. 

^ow these statements,, unaccompanied by any father ';or more 
tsxtended view of the subject, would necessarily lead td the con- 
clusion that Christianity had. not only been productive of great 
disturbances throughout the world, which, from the perversion of 
human nature, has certainly been the case, but that its introduc- 
tion had been followed by incalculable evils, unalloyed by the 
slightest advantage. Perhaps the author may not be aware of 
the tendency which we now complain of; but he might in justice 
have remarked, that persecution' is not the l^itimate but the 
spurious offspring of Chnstianity ; that it sprung from its abuse, 
not its me : that it. has frequently been used as a cloak for the 
punishment of political opinions, and even when enforced by 
purely religious zeal, is condemned most strongly by the precepts 
of the very religion which it affects*' to propagate. The Homans, 
like all the other inhabitants of Italy and Greece, forbore from 
propagating their religion by persecution, because they considered 
religion not as a .duty, but a privilege ; but they never hesitated 
to extirpate sects whose opinions or practices were held danger- 
ous or noxious to society, as is plain from the instance of the 
Jews mentioned by Tacitus, and of the Bacchanalians detailed in 
Livy; in later times the spread of £picurean or freethinkiug doc- 
trin$s.{jfit|E^ng the. educated classes of Rome had stifled the few 
seQl^ft^^^ of religious.bigotiyror stricipess which might have 
early tiqies of the republic. If then our author liatf 
„Xtat<|^ Ibe c.ase fairly,bie would'have seen that the comparison lay 
betwe^..philosophis^ Heathenism end -perverted Christianity.. 
It canho't astonish us that in an age of darkness, those who arro- 
-gated ta. themselves .the character of Chiist’s vicars upon eartli 
should consider their authority far superior to that of monarchs, 
who were only intPrested in the temporal affairs. of the state; 
and whose rigjltt of sovereignty was not even considered perfect 
till it had been'sanctioned by their approval.. Is it -to be won- 
dered at dtat the pope, who received homage in one character, 
should so soon assume it ano^er^'and repij^ to the humiliated 
' emperor who attempted to separate his obedienceT^ the apostle 
froin that to the pope^ — et inihi et Petrot — to me and Peter), 
Thn' following passage will ' suflSc^btly explain our author’s f 
OpunioB on tliis point i- — 

The ancients* bad the wisdom to unite the temporal and spiritual- - 
power, the separation of wldcb has mainly occasioned the crimes* and 
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wars which depopulated the world during tlie course of ten centuries. No 
where in antiquity is there to he met with a legislator sufficiently impro- 
vident to establish the dangerous system of two parallel powers, the 
maintenance of which w'ithiri just limits would be a prodigy far more 
extraordinary than any of those which usually excite our astonishment. 
*1 lie censer hafl been long sind with safety in tlic hands of the prince^ 
and the pontift could not make himself master of the sceptre without 
infringi.ng upon the imprescriptible rights of sovereignty.* The ambition 
of the priests overthrew a system as natural as it was conformable to the 
spirit of the Gospel, dethroned the posterity of Charlemagne, and excom- 
municated many princes, vvhile the people, encouraged by the insinua- 
tions of fanatics to despise the diadem, recognised a power far superior 
to that of kings/* — vol. ii. p. 23. 

The reigns of the Aiitonines, that period of peace and hap- 
piness to which alone the mind can recur with pleasure amidst 
these successive scenes of vice and tyranny, are described with 
great force; the reader must not, however, expect to find a 
iniiuito detail of events — such is not the author’s plan. He takes 
tlie^niain features of their governments, without regard to chro- 
nological order, explains their tendency, attempts to discover the 
motives by which they were prompted, and labours to remove the 
prejudice which the partial zeal of the interested historians has 
excited against some of the most virtuous of monarchs. 

I fin instituting a comparison between this age and that termed 
the Augustan, our judgment is to be in any way guided by the 
characters of the authors who flourished in the respective periods, 
we cannot but remark, that an undaunted assertion of truth, and 
free axowal of opinion, reckless of all consequences, which dis- 
tinguish the writersof the former era, are precisely those qualities 
in which those of the latter were most deficient. Historians aimed 
at grace of style, instead of accuracy; the satire of the courtly poets 
was directed against those who troubled themselves about affairs 
of state, instead of the vices of the upper ranks ; all interest in 
politics was held up to ridicule, and in its place a free indulgence 
in sensual pleasures pronounced to be the best, because the safest 
manner of enjoying existence. In vain has it been attempted to 
fix on the Ej^icuican philosophy the stigma of havirigthus demo- 
ralised the Roman people; were this allowed, it might with equal 
justice be advanced, that to Christianity were owing the crimes 
and persecutions which, during the middle ages, disgraced the 
despots of Spain* and France; but philosophy neither caused the 


The author, we suppose, means that though spiritual power, when posses&erl by a 
prijicc as subordinate to his tenitjurul authority, was neither abuisccl nor tlegradcd; yet 
that the converse was by no moans the case, when tcmporul power was liokl as subor- 
dinate to-the spiritual, the pretensions of which woie as unbounded ahjurd, 
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former, ndr Christianity the latter; the Epicurean doctrines were 
- adopted by a deniondiscd nation, because, from their total want of 
'the stern self-denial inculcated by the Stoics, they might with 
greater .case be perverted to suit the taste and sanction the indo> 
lence and sensuality of a nation degraded from citizens into slaves. 
To minds thus prepsued, it is not difficult to conceive how soon 
; the^ recommendation not to abstain from the pleasures of life 
would be construed into a license for revelling in their enjoyment 
to the fullest extent, of locdiing to them and them alone for happi- 
ness, and leaving all public, and as far as possible ail domestic, 
cares to the controul of others. 

'* Propter vitam, vivendi perdere causas.’* 

So far indeed was this reckless neglect of public matters car- 
ried, that the most violent opposition experienced by the em- 
perors was occasioned by their attempts to reform the judicial 
system, and, by placing it on a more independent footing, to in- 
sure a fair administration of the laws. Here let M. 'I’oulottc 
speak for himself. 

After the re-establishment of discipline in the army, to which the 
prosperity and tranquillity enjoyed by the Romans during sixty years 
afterwards are mainly owing, the most useful and adventurous measure 
undertaken by Hadrian was to remodel the judicial system in '.jiit.c of 
the opposition of the magistrates. Thc.se last saw nothing but fatal in- 
novations in every thing which injured their prerogatives. Rut in di- 
minishing the jurisdiction of the judges of Rome, the prince restored to 
justice that energy which ha<l been lost by too extended a range of 
.action; he at the same time put a stop, as far as possible, to suits under- 
taken iu consequence of the dilatorincss of the tribunals, and the frtMjucnt 
partitilfty of the juilgcs. Those whose business it bad been to settle 
such causes accused the emperor of wanting confidence in a respectable 
class of professional men, and of depriving them of the impnitance .so 
indispensable to their support. Complaints of this description arc always 
in proportion to the injury sustained by private interests.” — vol. ii. p, 69. 

The opposition to lluilrian'.s reform may be easily accounted 
■for, by the same principle which has, even iu onr days, rai.scfl so 
formidable an hostility against all those who have had the virtue 
and courage to advocate a change in those public departments 
into which time and ignorance have introduced delays and per- 
plexities so prejudicial to all those for whose benefit the iiistitii- 
tion.s themselves were originally intended ; we mean the little at- 
traction which a distant benefit, however great, affords, when 
balanced with ‘the probaliility of an irtimediate inoonvenieiice. 
Hence, those whose interests arc injured are much more alive to 
the change than those whose ultimate advantage is certain ; the 
first arc loud in their complaints, whilst the latter remain passive; . 
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80 that to an indifferent person it might appear that the sufferers 
had received injury without the justification of a compensating 
advantage to any one. Thus, when Hadrian divided the whofe 
of Italy into four districts, and placed each under the superintend-, 
ence of a magistrate with proconsular power, the people, who by 
the arrangement obtained a more speedy and equitable adminis- 
tration of the laws, seemed hardly conscious of the results likely 
to ensue from such a change, while those who had thriven upon 
the ruinous custom of appeals to Rome inveighed bitterly against 
a reform which annihilated one of their great sources of profit. 

But enough of these heart-sickening details. Our readers 
will, w’e are sure, excuse us for not entering further into these 
scenes of guilt and misery. Sufficient has been said to direct the 
student’s attention to a work, winch, though wc should not re- 
commend it to any one upon hi^ first entering into this course of 
history, will be perused with pleasure by those who, having made 
the lives of the Roman emperors their study, wish to examine 
the subject in a higher and more philosophical point of view. 
The moral to be derived from the whole is most excellent and 
cannot be too often inculcated ; it is, that the loss of civil liberty 
involves a destruction of every feeling which distinguishes man 
from the inferior parts of the creation, leaving his faculties to 
vegetate in indolence or become brutalized by sensuality; that 
public opinion, that most mighty engine of good or evil, when 
allowed to lie dormant, instead of operating as a check upon 
power, or suffered to waste its energies upon a wild applause of 
taction, may become one of the most subservient instruments of 
oppression, and even bow its neck to the ground ere the foot of 
the tyrant bo prepared to trample on it. It is to this Ui)iversal 
covrupticuj that we ascribe the circumstance, that no whete, ex- 
cept in the eastern world, can be found a throne disgraced for so 
long a period by such a succession of human monsters; Spain, 
indeed, has had her Philip, France her Charles, Russia her Ca- 
therine, and we our Stuarts, but in several of these there existed 
a few domestic virtues, which, in a moral point of view, may 
perhaps soften the atrocities and palliate the injustice of their 
public conduct; no where else has liuman nature exhibited a 
catalogue of criminals unredeemed by the exercise of a single 
good quality, except perhaps in the reigns of some of their suc- 
cessors, the popes of Rome, who, after a life passed in the perpe- 
tration of similar crimes, were not unfrequeutly, like them, 
canonized in mockery of an offended heaven. 
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Art. IX. — Notre Dame de Paris. Par Victor Hugo. Ciiiqiii^nic 
Kdition, reviic et corrig6e. Paris. lySl. 4 turn. ISnio. 

The author of Han d' Islande and tiug Jargal has invented 
another being as e.\traordinary as the heroes of either of these 
celebrated romances. To Hans and Habibrah is now to be 
added Quasimodo. Notre Dai/ie de Paris has already, within a 
few months of its publication, run through several editions; and 
as long as a taste remains for the extraordinary, or perhaps it 
should be called the tremendous, such works must be popular. 
They appeal to an appetite which is shared by the peer with the 
peasant. Victor Hugo is not a writer in whose hands the power 
of moulding the human sympathies is likely to lie idle. He is 
eloquent, his fancy is active, bis imagination fertile; and passion, 
which gives life and energy to the conceptions of a writer, and 
which, acting upon ideas as lire does upon the parched woods of 
America, sets the whole scene in a flame, is in hi,iu readily roused. 
Hugo may be called an affected writer, a mannerist, or a horrorist, 
but he can never be accused of the great vice, in modern times, the 
most heinous of all — dullness. A volume of Hugo is an active 
stimulant. Some books, as critics above all men know, act upon 
the senses W'ith. the depressive effect of digitalis upon the action of 
the heart; some may beconqtared to tonics, and some unhappily to 
emetics: but tl^e writings of our author are never deficient in the 
true sal volatile, prepared according to the best directions of tlie 
Parisian pharmacopoeia, amongst the ingredients of uhich is never 
forgotten a decided dash of horror. The Morgue is the source of 
much pf^the inspiration of la jeune France. VV hbn we jnit together 
the the gibbet, the pillory, the gallows, the dissecting-room, 

the ij^iA|[lpan and the priest, the mouster'criminal and the monster- 
beauty, yi’e shall have enumerated a considerable portion of the 
elements of the modern French romance. We nearly complete 
the list by adding an air of antiquity, assuming the language of the 
ancient chronicles, a monarch mad or cruel, an alchemist’s labo- 
ratory, a monk or a soothsayer, and a minute and edifying de- 
scription of the inconveniences of an ancient brothel. But it is 
not of much consequence, as regards at least the effect, what are 
the materials of romance, provided genius presides at the dispo- 
sition of them. 

,In the novel before us, for instance, we can trace the greater 
part, both of the personages and the incidents which occur, to 
•very obvious sources; and the likeness to the inventions of many 
English authors is so strong, that it will tempt some critics to 
accuw the author of imitation. Some men’s ideas, and those not 
Ql^erwise than men of genius,' fall somevvhat too readily into the 
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mould prepared by others. They are gifted with only partial 
originality. Fancy is sedulous in the conception of characteristic 
qualities; while the memory, active in the business of comparison, 
associates the new creation with remembered ideas, and thus 
kneads the compound into a form which bears a general resem- 
blance to the productions of other men. Such similarities con- 
stantly present themselves in the writings of Hugo: we inay very 
often perceive tlieni in those of our own fiulwer. It cannot be 
called copying; it is conception under the lively impression of a 
very powerful parent mind. We have no doubt that Hugo, in 
both his poetry and his romance, is greatly indebted to English 
literature. In common with his countrymen, he has adopted the 
English plan of reanimating the dry bones of antiquity, and by an 
assiduous study of the records of history, infusing into a modern 
production the very spirit and language of a former age. But he 
has also particular obligations; he has adopted the gloom and 
mystery of Mrs. Radcliffe, the supernatural effects of Maturin, 
and the wild and unearthly personages which Walter Scott has 
given various examples of in such characters as Flibbertigibbet 
and Fenella. Descriptive scenery is common to the whole of the 
modern school of English romance, and it is no less characteristic 
of the writing.s of our author. In this respect, however, he has, 
in the story before us, introduced a novelty of a striking kind : its 
scenes lie cliietly in a cathedral, and all its incidents pass either 
in, on, or about it. His landscapes are of stone, his fields pave- 
ment, his figures carved heads and sculptured monsters. 

Notre Dame de Paris is the history of. a foundling exposed 
under the roof of the cathedral of that name, at the place appro- 
priated fur the reception of the illegitimates of the metropolis. 
The infant is an incipient monster whom every chari|;Hbly dis- 
posed person .eschews. He is, how'ever, at length adopted by a 
character of extraordinary sanctity, the Archdeacon of Josas, 
Claude Frollo by name — a personage who performs a very prin- 
cipal part in the work. He is versed in all the learning of the times, 
and having soon exhausted the confined knowledge of his a^e, he 
is driven to the dark studies of alchemy and astrology, in which he 
of course loses bimscif. He manages, however; to combine great 
devotion with the black art; but fasting and praying, and the habits 
of the anchotite, cannot keep down the passions of the man. He 
by accident sees in the streets a gypsy girl pursuing her vocation 
in dancing and perfoniiing tricks for the gratification of the mob, 
and be becomes enamoured of her charms. But La Esmeraldais 
no common gypsy : grace is in all her niovements, fascination in 
hec manners; she is a fairy, a muse, a miracle of beauty, a Beggar, 
a zingari — despised, defiled, adored and deified — the queen of her 
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tribe, and the enchantress of the multitude. It is this personage 
we have compared to the Fenella of Scott. As for the priest and 
alchemist, he is something between Dr. Faustus and the Father 
Ambrosio of Monk Lewis: he has the, learning and the voluptu- 
ousness of both these heroes. Of this Claude Frollo, the adopted 
son is Quasimodo, who is the very antipodes of La Esmeralda, his 
ugliness and awkwardness being aS her grace and beauty. He is 
of gigantic form, herculean strength, bow-legged, blind of one eye, 
his face frightfully- seamed with the small-pox, a huge tooth sticks 
from his mouth, which mouth is laid by no means horizontally in 
his face; his hair was composed of red bristles, and on the right of 
his face, over Im eye, grew an enormous wen. One thing alone 
was wanting to' complete the picture, and it was supplied : he was 
deaf. He had been brought up in the cathedral, and had suc- 
ceeded to the office of bell-ringer, in the discharge of which duty 
he took a most vehement pleasure. The noise of his bells was 
almost the only sound he could hear; their music to him was con- 
sequently sweeter than the violin of Paganini. A being of this 
sort was not born to be adinired: the disgust, which tlie'world took 
but little pains to disguise, produced its natural effect on his 
temper; Quasimodo did not feel much, but what he did was in 
spite: the monster is malicious. 

The main spring of the novel is the passion of the priest for 
La Esmeralda, his jealousy of his rivals, his hatred of the object', 
his mixture of persecution and adoration. At one time he be- 
trays^ her into the bands of justice, at another be risks his life, 
and, what is more; his reputation for sanctity, in her defence. A 
very extr^rd inary rival springs up; it is no other than his own 
slavtt'jfi^kasimodo. An act of kindness and sympathy bestowed 
on the mohst^r-tonverts him into the humblest and most delicate, 
as well as the most ardent of the admirers of the Esmeralda ; the 
exploits he performs in her service do not yield to the twelve 
labours of Hercules. Esmeralda is alike indifferent to the fervent 
passion of the arch-priest, and tire faithful services of the giant 
slave. She has fixed her simple affection upon a captain of 
gendarmerie. Caught by a brilliant uniform and a handsome 
person, she throws herself, with all the headlong ardour of a 
southern beauty, into a violent attachment for a Captain Phoebus 
Chateaupers. Her' passion is faithful and inextinguishable : she 
tpves even to death. Trials attend her and a ttielancholy fate 
dlbses her story. She, the heroine, the lovely gipsy, is executed 
by Tristan rriermite, the provost-marshal of Louis XI., of 
whom we hear in Quentin Durward, for the murder of the very 
man she would have died to save, and who, such was the justice 
of the times, is so far from dead that he is himself married about 
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the tiijic his gipsy is hanged. The priest and his scalding love end 
in destroying its object ; for it is he who in a most critical mo- 
ment plunges a poignard into his rival’s side^ an act for which the 
poor gipsy is accused, and for which she is tortured, persecuted, 
and gibbeted. • 

A number of scenes, in which these and many other incidents 
are developed, are certainly, drawn with very considerable power. 
They are also, to use a phrase applied to the stage, exceedingly well 
got up; the costume' of the time is preserved, and the antiquities 
of ancient Paris have been carefully studied, but the work is not, 
as in the writings of our Horace Smith, overw’helined with masses 
of crude and undigested lorq. A romance which springs from 
the brain of a man of genius may be compared to Adam in 
Paradise — all grace, animation, and power; if there be power in 
such works as those we have just alluded to, it is the power of 
such a being as Frankenstein created — a living lump of clumsy 
machinery. 

The passages in which the author has produced the greatest 
impression arc those in which Quasimodo figures ns a principal 
actor, some of which we shall translate for the benefit of those 
who do not possess the original. But besides these there are 
many others which display great vigour of painting, and forcibly ■ 
move the sympathies of the reader. Such are the descriptions of 
the trial and torture of poor Esmeralda — of the cour des miracles^ 
a sort of Al^atia, the sacred resort of all the rogues and vagabonds 
of the metropolis of France, one of those retreats and asylums for 
iniquity encouraged under the wretched police of the cities of 
Euiopc during the middle ages — the character and description of 
the recluse Gudulc — and the conversations of Louis Xl.-.in the 
Bastilc. But Quasimodo is, as we have said, the oriuiment (Iticus 
a non lucctulo) of the ron>ance, and to him we shall., turn our at- 
tention. 

All the population of Paris had assembled in the cathedral of 
Notre Dame on occasion of some public ceremony, when it was 
proposed, by way of sport among the multitude, that they should 
elect a pape desfous, a functionary who appears to answer pretty 
closely to our lord of misrule. Over tlie door of the chapel 
of Louis XL was an ornamental window of a stone frame : a 
pane of this was broken, and an opening appeared just the size 
of a human face, the stone mullions serving for an appropriate 
frame. The proprietor of the ugliest face that 'presented himself 
w'as elected pope for the day, and as the honour was coveted, the 
.candidates were numerous. The moment of trial was when the 
fac,e, placed in the broken pane, shone forth in all its inonstrous- 
«iess on the rolling mass of judges belqw. All who proposed to 
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run the gauntlet veiled their virgin charins> and only unfolded the 
full horrors of their coiinteoances at the instant of presentation ; 
they were mounted upon a couple of barrels placed one upon the 
other, and then they protruded their enormities through the mul- 
lions. 

The grimaces began. The first face that ishowed itself at the win- 
dow, with its rctl eyes and mouth like that of a wild beast, and a fore- 
head all puckered up like the wrinkles of a pair of hussar boots in the 
time of the emperor, caused such convulsions of inextinguishable laugh- 
ter, that had Homer heard them he would have taken the ruffians for 
immortal gods. A second and a thinl grimace succeeded each other — 
then another and another, all followed by shouts of laughter, and the 
stampings and clatterings^ of joy. A sort of frantic intoxication, a wild 
and supernatural kind of fascination, seemed to seize upon the mob, 
which it would be vain to give an idea of to the reader of opr own days. 
Imagine a series of visages successively presenting every species of geo- 
metric form, from the triangle to the trapezium, from the cone to thcr 
polyhedron — every expression of the liuman countenance, from rage down 
to gluj^tony — all ages, from the shrivels of the infant to the wrinkles of 
half-dead age — all sorts of religious phantasmagorias, from Faunus to 
Beelzebub — all profiles resembling beasts, from the maw to the beak, 
from the head of the hoar to the muzzle of a hull. Imagine all the 
masks of the Pont Ncuf^ all the nightmares petrified under the band of the 
German Pilon, suddenly animated with life and motion, and coming in 
turns to thrust their ugly features and flaming eyes into your face — all 
the masking figures of the carnival flitting over the glass of your teles- 
cope-^in a word, a human kaleidoscope. 

5^ The orgies increased in coarseness and confusion. Teniers could 
have given but a very imperfect idea of the scene. Suppose Salvator 
Rosa to have painted a bacchanalian battle. There was no longer any dis- 
tinctiontof ranks and persons — no longer scholars, ambassadors, citizens, 
men and women-^no more Clopin Trouillcfou the beggar, Giles Le- 
cornu,,Mary QQatre-livres, or Robin Poussepain — all were lost in the 
general license. The great hall was one vast furnace of eflVontcry 
and jollity; every mouth was a cry, every eye a flash, every face a con- 
tortion, every individual a posture, all was howling and roaring. The 
strange visages wdiich from time to time present themselves at the win- 
dow were like brands thrown on the blazing fire, and from all this cft’ei- 
vescent crowd escaped, like smoke from a furnace, a sharp, shrill, hissing, 
steely rumour, Ukc the buzz of a gigantic blue-bottle fly.*’ 

At length, a thunder of applause, mixed with prodigious accla- 
mation far beyond any uproar that had yet been raised, indicated 
that something peculiarly monstrous had made its appearance. 
The Fools^ pope* was elected ! 

It was in fact a face of miraculous ugliness which at this moment 
blazed fcNrtb from the hole of the window. After all the countenances, 
pentagonal hexagonal and beteroclite, which had succeedetl at jthis 
window without realizing the idea of the grotesque which the crowd 
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had set up in their frantic imaginations, it required something sublimely 
monstrous to dazzle the multitude and to earn their sufiVagcs by accla* 
mation. Master (lloppenole actually applauded^ and Clopiu TrouillcfoUjf 
who had been himself a candidate^ confessed himself conquered, and 
(fod knows to what intensity of ugliness his features reached. We shall 
not attempt to give the teader an idea of the tetrahedron nose of the new . 
Tope — of his horse -shoe shaped maw — of the little red eye stubbled up 
with an eyebrow of carrotty bristles, .while the right one was utterly over- 
whelmed and buried under an enormous Wen — of his, irregular teeth, 
broken and nipped in. all directions like the crenelled battlements of a 
ruined fortress — of his horny lip, ctver which one of his teeth stretched out 
like the tusk of an elephant — of his forked chin — but, above all, of the 
expression spread over these beautiful features, that mixture of spite, of 
wonder, and melancholy. Dream, if you can, of such an object. 

The acclamation was unanimous ; the crowd rushed to the chapeK 
Tlie lucky Fools*-pope was brought out in triumph, audit was only then 
that surprise and admiration w’ere at its height. His monstrous bead 
was stuck over witli red hairs ; between his shoulders arose an enormous 
bump, which had a corresponding projection in front; his legs and 
thighs were built upon a system of such extreme irregularity, that they 
touched in no one point but the knees, and, seen in front, resembled a 
pair of sickles joined together at the handles; bis feet were immense, 
bis hands monstrous ; but with all this deformity there was a formidable 
air of strength, agility, and courage, forming a strange exception to the 
eternal rule, which ordains that force as well as beauty should resiilt^ 
from harmony. 

looked like a giant that had been broken and ill soldered togc* 

ther. 

When this sort of Cyclops appeared on the threshold of the chapel, 
immoveable, lofty, squat, and almost as broad as high, the ^ square of 
liis base,^ as is said by a great man, the populace instantly recognised 
hitn by his coat half red and half blue, spotted with silver bells, and 
more especially the extraordinariness of his ugliness, and cried out wnth 
one voice, ^ It is Quasimodo the bell-ringer, it is Quasimodo the hump- 
backed, of None Uan»c ! Quasimodo the one-eyed ! Quasimodo the 
knockneed ! Ilunali ! Hurrah!’ The poor devil, it se^ms, had names 
to choose among.” — pp. 96 — ^.107. 

Quasimodo was the bell-ringer of Notre Dame; he had been 
exposed an infant on its pavement, and he gained a livelihood by 
its towers; he was the child of the cathedral, lived in it, and was 
of it, diifcring ill little from, its images of stone and the carved 
capitals of its pillars, except' in the gift of locomotion. 

In the progress 6f time, between the bell-ringer /ind the church a. 
union was formed of the most intimate description. Sepiarated for ever 
from the world by the double fatality of bis unknown birth and his mis- 
shapen nature^! nqirisoned from his childliood within these impassable 
boiiiularics — ^the unhappy wretch was accustomed to sec no otlier object 
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in the world beyond the religious walls which had gathered him in their 
shades. Notre Dame liad been successively, according as he grew and 
expanded, his egg, his nest, his house, his country, and the universe." 

" A sort of mysterious and pre-existent harmony had grown up be- 
tween this creature and the edifice. While he was still quite a child, 
and dragged himself along, twisting and jumping under its shady arches, 
he appeared with his human face, and his limbs scarcely human, among 
the grotesque shadows thrown dowh by the Capitals of the gothic pillars, 
the native reptile of the dark' and humid pavement. 

" As he grew up, the first time that he mecbauically laid hold of the 
rope banging from the tower, clung to it and put the bell in motion, tbe 
effect upon its patron and protector was that produced upon a parent by 
tbe first articulate sounds ofihls child. 

'I'bus by little and little his spirit expanded in harmony with bis ca- 
thedral 3 there he lived, there he slept, and under the perpetual influence 
of its presence he came at last to resemble it, to be incnisted with it, to 
be as it were an integral part of it. Ills salient angles seemed to fit into 
the corners of the edifice, so that he appeared not only the'inhabitant, but 
as if nature had intcntled it for his shell, and that, like the snail, he had 
taken its form. Between him and the church the sympathy was so pro- 
found, tberp were so many magnetic affinities, that be stuck to it as the 
tortoise adheres to its shell.”— ii. p. 28 . 

Quasimodo was as familiarly acquainted witii every turn and 
corner, recess and stair of the cathedral, as other men are with 
the; house they are born in; there was not a depth he hud not 
.fathomed, not a height he had not scaled, lie had even climbed 
up the faqade by means of the little projections thut arc always 
to be found in Gothic architecture. He might sometimes liave 
been seen creeping up the sides of the lofty towers like a lizard 
gliding up a perpendicular wall ; he could stand upon their dizzy 
heights as another would stand upon the solid door; vertigo, 
fright, and., the sudden seizure w'ith giddiness, w'hich attack others, 
were unknown tovhim. He had, as it were, tamed his two giant 
towers, so mild and manageable did they appear under his hands. 
The natural result of all tiiis struggling, and climbing, and jump- 
ing, and sliding among these tremendous artificial precipices was, 
that he had become something between a monkey and a mountain 
goat; he cbuld climb before he could walk, just as the child of 
the South Sea islands swims before it can stand, and plays with 
the wave while^t is unable ta'move a step on the earth. So much 
for tbe person of the bell-ringer; w'e must permit his author to 
describe his iuind in his own words : 

** Not only wd the person but also tbe mind of Quasimodo appear to 
be moulded % tbe cathedrel. ' It is difficult to describe tbe state of this 
.being’s more ethereal portion— to say what form or folds' it had been 
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contracted into under its knotty covering, and during its wild and savage 
life* Quasiulodo was born blind of one eye, huinp-backcd, and limping* 
Claude Frollo bad taught him to articulate with trouble and difficulty, 
and a fatality seemed attached to the unhappy creature. For having be- 
come ringer of the bells of Notre Dame at the early age of fonrtcen, the 
volume of sound had broken the drum of bis ear ^ so that the only gate 
which nature had left wide Open was thus shut and for ever. In closing 
that she had intercepted the only ray of joy and light which still pene- 
trated into the dark recesses of Quasimodo’s soul ; profound night consc* 
quently settled upob it. Deep melancholy supervened and completed 
the catalogue of his miseries. HU deafness rendered him in a great 
measure mute, "flic moment he perceived himself deaf, be resolved to 
escape ridicule by an inexorable silence, which he never broke but when 
he was alone. He tied up voluntarily ttie tongue which his master 
Claude had taken such vast pains to loosen ; so that when it became 
necessary to speak, his tongue was benumbed and his speech tliick ^ the 
hinges were rusty, and moved with labour. 

“ If now we were to endeavour to penetrate into the interior of thfe 
soul of Quasimodo, through the hard and obdurate rind 5 if we were to 
sound the depths of this bungling piece of organization ; if we were 
enabled to hold a torch behind these untranspiwent organs, to explore 
the shad<i\vy interior of this opaque being, to light up its obscure corners, 
its iinnicuning cul-dc-sacs, and to turn a lamp upon the wretched spirit 
enchained at the bottom of this cavern, we should find, doubtless, the 
poor creature in some miserable attitude, stunted and ricketty, like the 
prisoners under the leads of Venice, who grow old, doubled and rolled 
up in a box of stone, too low to stand up in, and too narrow to lay 
down upon. 

The spirit assuredly pines iu a decrepid form. Qim'simodo scarcely 
felt the blind movements of the soul within him. The impressions of 
objects were subjectc<l to a considerable refraction before they arrived at 
the seat of thought. ' His brain was a sort of special medium. The 
ideas which entered his mind straight, came out all twisted. The 
I'eflectioii resulting from this refraction was necessarily divergent and 
devious, llencc a thousand optical illusionsy a thousand aberrations of 
judgment, a thousand byeways down which his sometimes idiotic, some- 
times lunatic fancies would wander. 

“The first result of this; fatal organization . was the confusing his 
vision. He scarcely received a single direct perception* The exterior 
world appeared to him at a greater distance than it does to us. The 
second result of his misfortune was to render bim*^ mischievous. He 
was, in truth, mischievous because , he was savage: he was savage be- 
cause he was ugly. There was a logic in his nature well as there 
is in ours. His strength, developed in so extiraordinary a mknner, was 
another cause of his mischievousness. Mdius puer robmtue, says Hobbes. 
However, we must do him justice: malice was not inborn in him. First 
he felt, and then 'he saw, even from his earliest youth, that he was 
rejected, despised, cast off. Human speech bad been to him nothings 
beyond a jeer or a curse. As be grew up lie bad seen nothing about 
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him but hatred. He bad adopted it. He had acquired the general spirit.) 
He bad' picked up the sword by which he bad been wounded. 

** After all, he turned towards mankind with reluctance; his cathedral 
was enough ibr him. It w*as peopled with heads of marble, kings, 
saints, and bishops, who at least did not laugh ' in his face, and looked 
npbn him only with an air of tranquillity and benevolence. The other 
statues, those of monsters and demons, did not visit him, Quasimodo, 
with their spite. They were too like him for that. Their raillery was 
levelled against a very difiTerent class of men. The saints were his 
friends and blessed him; the monsters Were his friends and guarded him; 
so his feelings towards them weire, therefore, strong and' affectionate. 
He would pass whole hours crouching down before one of these statues, 
holding a sort of soPitary 'dialogue with it. If any one came past be 
would flit away like a lover surprb»:d in a serenade. 

** The cathedral was not only his society but his universe, in sbort, 
all nature to him. He thought of no other trees than the painted ones 
on his cathedral windows, which .were always in bloom ; of iio other 
shades than those of stone, adorned with birds in ' the groins of the 
ardhes ; of no other mountains than the colossal towers of the church ; 
of no other ocean than. Paris, which, roared at his feet. 

But that which he loved most of all, that which chiefly animated 
bis poor fluttering soul in its prison, and sometimes even gave him a 
sensation of happiness, .was the bells.' He loved them, he caressed them, 
he spoke to them, understood them — from the chimes of the steeple of 
the cross aisle to the great bell above the gateway. The belfry of the 
cross-aisle and the two towers were like three gigantic cages in which he 
kept bis favourite birds. It was these same birds, however, which had 
deafened him ; but mothers are often fondest of the children that have 
caused them the greatest pain. Tt is true that their voices were pretty 
-nearly the only ones which he 'coultf beai;.‘ On this score the Great Bell 
was bis best beloved. ' She was preferred before all the noisy sisters of 
thie' boisterous family, which fluttered about bim on each day of f<^te or 
festival. This' groat bell he called Mary. She was placed in the 
southern tower along with her sister Jacqueline, a bell of slenderer pre- 
tensions, inclosed in a cage of less magnitude, by the side of her own. 
This Jacqueline was sp named from the name of the wife of John 
Montague, who had presented h^r to the church, a gift which, never- 
theless, did not prevent him from cutting a figure without his head at 
MontfaUcon. ’'Tn the second tower were six other bells; and lastly, 
the, itix smallest bells dwelt,, in the belfry over the cross-aisle, with the 
wooden bell, 'Which iso^y rung between Holy Thursday and the morn- 
ing of the'Eve of Eastei^Sunday.'. Thus Quasimodo bad fifteen belles 
-in his sehigHo, but the big ‘Mary Was biS favo'drite. 

** It is impossible to form an i<Iea of bis joy on the days of the great 
peals. Tbe^1tf|itaut ‘the archdOacon bad let him off, and said ' go,’ he 
ttiountediUie tki^screw staircase of tbe'bell^ quicker, than any body 
else Q&t^^bavie .comd down, end ru'sbed all out of breath into the aerial 
chambtfr^bf the great bell : he considered her a moment with passionate 
.attention, then he began to address her kindly: he patted her with .bis 
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hamt, as one would a good horse that has just completed ti brilliant 
gallop. He would pity her for the trouble he was going to ^ive her. 
After these first caresses he gave the signal to his helpers, pished on a 
lower stage of the tower^ to begin. They flew to the ropes, the capstan 
creaked, and the enormous cone of metal was put slowly and heavily 
into motion, Quasimodo watched the movements with a heaving breast. 
The first* shock of the tongue against the wall of brass made the whol;* 
scafl'olding of the tower on which it was placed to shudder. . Quasimodo 
trembled With the bell. Vah ! he, would cry, with a burst of idiot 
laughter. As the great clapper began to move more rapidly, and pre- 
sented a greater and greater angle, the eye of Quasimodo would open 
wider and wider, and shine out with a more phosphoric and torcli*like light. 
At last the grand peal would begin, the whole tower trembled, bcams^ 
rafters, leads, stones, all groaned together, from the piles of the founda- 
tion to the club-knots of the roof. Quasimodo then boiled over with 
delight, bis mouth foamed, be ran backwards and forwards, he trembled 
from the crown of the head to the soles of his feet. The great bell let 
loose, and, as it were, furious with rage, presented Us enormous brazen 
maw now at one side of the tower and now at the other, from which 
roared the volume of sound that might he heard four leagues round. 
Quasimodo placed himself before t^ie open mouth, he emuebed down and 
got up as the bell went to and fro, breathed its boisterous breath, and 
looked down by turns the two hundred feet below him and then at the 
enormous tongue of copper, which arrived second after second to howl 
in his car. This was the only language which he could comprehend, 
the only sound which troubled his universal silence. He spread himself 
out like a bird in the sun. All of a sudden he would be seized by the 
plirenzy of the bell: bis look became wild; he vrould wait the coming 
of the engine as a spider watches a fly, and would suddenly throw himself 
upon it with all his force. Tims suspended over the abyss, agitated by 
the formidable oscillation of the bell, he seized the brazen monster by its 
earlets, strained it with his knees, spurred it with bis heels, and with 
the shock of bis body and the weight 6( his blows redoubled the fury of 
the peal. The tower itself would begin to rock, then he began to ^ry 
and grind his teeth, bis red hair to stand on end, and his lungs to pant 
and blow like the bellows of a forge, his eye to dart fire, and the mon- 
strous bell to neigh under him. It was then no longer the bell of 
Notre Dame nor yet Quasimodo : it was a dream, a whirlwind, a tem- 
pest, vertigo astride of uproar]; a spirit shackled upon a winged beast ^ 
a strange centaur, half-man haif-Deli | a species of horrible Astolpho, 
carried off by a prodigious hippogrtff of living bronze. 

‘‘The presence of this extraordinary . being seemed to inspire the 
whole cathedral. A kind of mysterious emanation, at least so the super- 
stitious multitude imagined, appeared to escape from him, and to animate 
the ancient stones of Notre Dame, and make the very entrails' Of the 
old church pant with the breath of life. When he v^as thare it was easy 
to fancy that the thousand figures in stone were movinjL^ emd that the 
galleries and the gateways were instinct with life. In tafet, the cathe- 
dral seemed a docile thing in his. hands, she waited only his will to raise 
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her great voice, she was possessed and filled with Quasimodo as with a 
familiar genius'. He might have been said to make the old building 
breathe. There he was everywhere : he multiplied himself at all points 
of the edifice. At one time the eye was struck with affright at behold- 
ing at the top of one of the loftiest towers, a strange dwarf, climbings 
twining, creeping, descending into this abyss, leaping from angle to 
angle, or fumbling in the hollows of some sculptured Gorgon — it was 
Quasimodo unnesting the daws. At another time the spectator stum- 
bled, in some dark corner of the church, upon a crouching, grim-faced 
creature, a sort of living chima&ra — it was Quasimodo musing. At 
another time might be seen under a bell an enormous bead and a bundle 
of ill-packed members, swinging itself with an air of desperation at the 
end of a cord : this was Quasimodo ringing the vespers or the angelus. 
Frequently in the night a hideous form might be seen wandering on the 
frail balustrade which runs round the towers and the periphery of the 
apsides ; it was still the humpbacked beH-ringer of Notre Dame. M^hen 
he appeared, the old women of .the neighbourhood imagined that the 
building began to assume a magical and supernatural look, eyes and 
mouths were said to open and shut : the dogs and the serpents and the 
griffins of stone, which watch day and night with outstretched necks 
and open jaws about the monstrous cathedral,' were beard to howl. If it 
happened to be Christmas, the great bell, which called the faithful to 
the midnight mass, seemed to rattle in the throat, there. was a strange 
and ominous look about the fafade of the cathedral, the gates seemed to 
devour the crowd as they entered, and the rose-knot windows over tlicin to 
eye the people with a ^ancc-of evil omen. All this sprung frt)m Quasi- 
modo. Egypt would have taken him for the god of the temple : the middle 
, age believed him to be the demon : be was the soul of it, 'J'o such a point 
was he so, that for tbose^wbo arc acquainted with the fact of Quasi- 
modo’s existence, Notre Danie appears deserted, inanimate, dead. One 
perceives that something is wanting, is gone. This immense body is 
void; the spirit has departed; we sec the place and that is all. It is 
like a skull : the holes to look through are there, but the sight is gone.” 
— vol. ii. pp. 26 — 42. 

Such is the power of genius: if our translation have conveyed 
any of the effect of , the original, the reader may learn what spirit 
the fancy of a poet may infuse into the idea of a lame old bell- 
ringer and the walls of an ancient church. 

The charms of the heroine Esmeralda arc of so fascinating a 
description that the ecclesiastical authorities of the time are willing 
to attribute their effects to sorcery. The results of a fit of jealousy 
on the part of the priest, who has conceived a wild and frantic pas- 
sion for her, involve her in a charge of murder, and she is brought 
under the band^ of justice, as it was most abominably miscalled. 
Torture is applied, and the poor creature is condemned to death. 
One friend, one disinterested faithful friend, alone exists in the 
vroiid, and who does the reader suppose it is? it is no other than 
Quasimodo the prepos^rous. A solitary act of benevolence be- 
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stowed upon the creature, who during his life had mcrwitli nothing 
in human nature but hatred and contempt, won his affections for 
ever. Seeing the being he worships with the humility and veneration 
of a slave on the point of suffering death, he employs his gigantic 
strength and miraculous activity in effecting her rescue. By a 
contrivance, for the details of which we must refer to the author, 
Quasimodo snatches the wretched Ksmeralda from the scaffold, 
hoists her upon the walls of his beloved Notre Dame, which 
overhung it, and procures her the asylum of its altar. In this 
retreat she remains some time, the officers of the bloody and 
tyrannical tribunal that had condemned her watching and prowling 
about the cathedral for their prey. Quasimodo is however not 
only a host to defend, but a genius to attend; guarding her in a 
small apartment on the roof, he contrives to anticipate all her 
wants, and waits upon her with tlie devotion of a slave. Esme- 
ralda, however, possesses a host of pnrtizans, of whom Quasimodo 
is utterly ignorant. A quarter of Paris ^Vas at that time the 
V illains’ general home : it was inhabited by all those who made 
war upon the city. Here Esmeralda, in her quality of public 
dancer and trickster, necessarily resided, and by her supposed 
gipsy parentage owned a large troop of clansmen and defenders. 
The whole of this Parisian Alsatia resolves upon delivering Es- 
meralda, who was their favourite, from the hazardous refuge to 
which she had been taken. Quasimodo unluckily mistook their 
intentions, and under the idea of protecting his charge, makes a 
resistance from the, old walls of the cathedral, whicli they are 
quite justified in looking upon as miraculous. The description 
of the attack of the whole nation of rascals and rogues upon the 
( here'll, and its defence by Quasimodo, is among the most striking 
pictures in the book. We shall endeavour to translate a portion 
of it, counting upon a very considerable loss of vigour, tnore 
('specially as tluj French of M. Hugo is particularly rich and for- 
cible ill every thing that relates to ragamuffinism. 

" This same night Quasimodo slept not. lie had just gone his last 
raumls in the church. Be bad not remarked the ill-temper of the arch- 
deacon as he passed, who looked in no benevolent manner on the care 
and activity he employed in bolting and padlocking the immense iron 
bars which gave to the great gates all the solidity of a wall. After 
having given a glance to the, bells, to .Jacqueline, to Mary and Thibanidt, 
whom he had lately so miserably neglected, he had mounted to the 
summit of the northern tower, and there placing his dark . and well- 
closed lantern on the leads, he safe himself down to cpntemplate' Paris. 
Paris, which was scarcely lighted at this periinl, presented to the eye a 
confused mass of sombre images, traversed here, and there by the white 
surface of the Seine. No light was to be seen except in the lofty win- 
dow of a far removed building, the outlines of which were clearly defined 
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on the sky in the <rircction of the Porte St. Antoine. There was also 
some one else who watched. (This was the apartment of Louis XL.) 

Whilst he allowed his eye to wander over this vague mass of mist 
and darkness, an emotion of anxiety and uneasiness gained upon liini. 
For several days past he had been upon his guard, having remarked a 
number of sinister- looking individuals continually prowling about the 
church, and who appeared to be peering about for the poor girl's 
asylum. lie had an idea that some plot against the unhappy relugoc 
was afoot, and he imagined that the hatred of the people was directed 
as well against the supposed sorceier as against himself, he kept 
himself on bis tower, on the watch, rhant dans son rtvoir, as llabclais 
says, gazing sometimes upon the cell (Esmeralda's abode,) sometimes on 
Paris, making sure guard, like a good dog, and witli a heart full of 
distrust. 

All. of a sudden, while he w^as scrutinizing the great city with the 
eye which nature by way of compensation bad made so piercing that it 
almost supplied the want of his other organs, it appeared to him that 
the profile of the quay^of La Vieille-Pelleterie assumed a singular ap- 
pearance. There appeared to be motion about itj the black outline of 
the parapet, clearly defined on the whitening water, seemed to him as lu) 
longer either straight or motionless like that of the other cpiays, but that 
it undulated to the eye like the waves of a river or the heads of a multi- 
tude marching onwards. This struck him as strange. lie rc(loul)Icd 
his attention. The movcincnt appeared to be extending towards the 
city: it existed but a short time on the quay: it then subsided hy little 
and little as if it were entering into the interior of the isle, it then sud- 
denly ceased and the outlines of the quay became once more straight 
and motionless. 

At the moment that Quasimodo had cxliaiisted himself in conjec- 
ture, the movement re-appeared in the Rue du Parvis, whicli extends 
perpendicularly into the city from the fapade of Notre Dame, At last, 
so intense was the obscurity, that no sooner did he see the head of a 
column debouch by this street, than the crowd spread itself over the 
precincts, where nothing could be distinguished but that it was a crowii. 
The sight was alarming. This singular procession could not approach 
without some noise or murmur, whatever silence might be kept : the 
trampling of the feet alone of so great a crowd must necessarily have 
sounded through the stillness of the streets. But no sound reached the 
brain of the deaf Quasimodo, and the vast multitude of which he could 
only catch glimpses, and which seemed to him noiseless, had the cft'ect 
of an army of the dead, who had risen from their graves at midnight, 
mute, impalpable, and ready to vanish into thin air. It seemed to him 
as if a mist full of human beings was approaching, and that what he 
saw in motion were the shadows of the shades. 

" Then the fears of an attempt against the Egyptian returned to his 
apprehension. A' confused notion presented itself to his mind that a 
crisis was approaching, and he began to reason on the clanger of her 
situation wdth more method than might have been expected from a 
brain so imperfectly organized. Ought he to wake the Egyptirin: 
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Should lie contrive her evasion ? Where ? how } the streets were invented : 
the church was washed by the river, l^o boat was to be had, and there 
was no outlet. There was but onef' alternative 5 he would die on the 
threshold of the cathedral, after making every resistance in his power 
until succour arrived. He resolved not to disturb the repose of his pro- 
tegee 5 -the unhappy creature would wake time enough to die. His re^ , 
solution being taken, he set himself to examine the enemy with' greater 
tranquillity. ' > 

The crowd appeared to increase eveiy instant in the precincts. Quasi* 
inodo, however, conjectured that the noise they made txiust be very 
slight, for the windows of the street and the place remained closed. 
All of a sudden a light shone out^ and in an instant seven or eight 
lighted torches appeared above the beads of the mass, brandishing their 
tufts of flame against the thick darkness. Then were disclosed to the 
rambling eye of Quasimodo whole troops of men and women in rags, 
armed with sickles, pikes, bedgebiUs, and halberts wdth their glancing 
beads. Here and there black forks stuck over hideous faces like horns. He 
seemed to have some vague remembrance of this multitude, and fancied 
that be had seen the same l^sbion of heads before (when he was elected 
fools’ -pope.) A man, who held a torch in one hand and a weapon in the 
other, got upon a post ai)^l appeared to be haranguing. At the same 
time this strange army made some evolutions, as if it were being placed 
ill stations round the church. Qaasimodo picked up his lantern, and 
went down upon the platform between the towers in order to be able to. 
sec more distinctly and arrange his means of defence. 

Clopin Trouillefou, on his arrival before the lofty portals of Notre 
Dame, had, in fact, ranged his troops in order of battle. Although he 
expected no sort of resistance, he resolved, like a prudent general, to pre- 
serve such order as would enable him to face about, in case of needi 
against any sudden attaolk of itbe watch or of the Onze^vingts* Ac- 
cordingly he drew Up his brigade in such away, that, seeing it from 
above, you would have sworn it the Roman triangle of Ecnomus, the boar’s 
head of Alexander, or the famous Wedge of Gustavus Adolphus. The 
base of this triangle rested uppn tb'ejbottom of the place so as to block 
up the Hue du Parvis^ one of the ^des looked upon the Hotel Dicu^ 
the other ou the Rue Saint-Pien^-aux^Boeufs. Clopin Trouillefou was 

K ed .at the apex with tlje Duke of Egypt,' our mend John, and the 
est of the vagabonds. '’^vol. iv.'p. 61 . ' / 

An attack of thisjetnd way seem tniprobablo to'a modern reader; 
but in point of fact BVicfi; popular movements were not even^^rare 
in the cities of the, middle a^es,. . " Police,^* as we understand 
the term, did not exist. . The rights of feudality were inconsistent 
with any common proleiition. There was no centre, of jforce. 
The ancient cities were^AsimpIy a collection of seigneufies ; a 
thousand different poli.dea exist^ed, which is as nliich as to "jay, 
none were effectiv^e."* At’^Pafis for instance, independently of the 
; hundred and forty-pne seigneurs ..who pretended to manorial 
fights, there were twenty-fivewho claimed as well the privilege of 
' yoL. vtivkOiXY. ■ ^ 
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dispensing justice. Of these .the bishop of J’aris had five streets, 
and the prior of Notre Dame des Champs had four. All these 
justiciars only recognized the right of the King as suzerain no- 
minally. Louis XL commeuced the demolition of this absurd 
and inconsistent edifice of feudal times, and Mirabeau completed 
it. There existed a vast confusion of watches, under watches, 
and counter watches, in defiance of which robbery and plunder 
■were carried pn with open violence and by main force. It was 
not unfreque^nt for a pp’ft of the populace to make a set at a par- 
ticular pmace, hotel, or mansion in the most frequented quarters 
of the city. The neighbours took care not to interfere in the 
affair unless the pillage extended to their own property; they shut 
their ears to the firing, closed their shutters, barricaded their 
doors, and let th#^ struggle take its course, with or without the in- 
terference of the watch; and the next’mbrnine the talk in Paris 
would be, Stephen Barbette was broken open last night, or the 
Marechal de Clermont was seized, So that not only the 
royal habitatfons, the Louvre, the. Palace, the Bastille, Les Tour- 
nelles, but the mere seignorial residences* the Petit Bourbon, the 
Hotel de Sens, and the Hotel d’Angoul^me, had their battlements 
and their walls, their portcullis and their gates. The churches 
were in genei^t protected by their sanctity; some of them,- how- 
ever, Were fortified'. The abbey of Saint Germain des Pr^ was 
built up like a, baron, and it was said, that the abbe spent more 
metal in balls than in bells. We may now resume our extract: — 

'' As soon as the first arrangements were t^minated (and we ought to 
say, for the honour of the vagabond diseipline, that the orders of Clopin 
were executed ip silence and wUh admirable precision,) the worthy chief 
of the band mounted on the parapet .of the Parvis and raised his hoarse 
aud husky voice, turning constahtly towards Notre Dame, and at the 
same time waving his twch, the flames of which were sometimes nearly 
blown out by the wind, at otbers nearly drowned in its own smoke, now 
disclosed the reddened faf ade of the chinch, .and now left it buried iii 
darknera. . ’ , ' • , 

" ' To thee, Louis de Beaumont, hishop of Paris, counsellor to the 
court <rf ptnliament, I speak, I ' Clopin TrouUl^ou, King of Thunes, 
grand eoSsre,. prince of slang, bishop of inters ! Our sister, falsely 
condemned for uiagic> has tt^en 'shelter in my church. Thou owust her 
safeguard and asylum. > Now the court of parliament wishes to lay hold 
of ber.i^iun, and thou consehtest thereto, so that she would, be taken aud 
hung to-morrow jn the place of the Grfeve, if God and the Vagabonds 
W!{^ not thwe' ip stop them. ■ Now we are come to thee, bishop. If 
tbjrichurch is sacred, then is our sister alsoj If, oar sister is not sacred, 
then is not thy church. Here then we ate to summpn thee to surrender 
our child if thou wishest to save thy church, or we will take the girl' 
oPrselveaand pillage the church. And this will be well. In testimnny 
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of which I plant here my banneri God keep thee in his guard, bishop 
of Paris.’ 

“ These words, which unluckily Quasimodo could not hear, were pro- 
nounced with a sort of wild and sombre majesty. One of the Vagabonds 
pie&ented his banner to Clopiu, who planted it solemnly between two 
paving stones. It was a pitch-foik, on the teeth of which hung a huge 
bunch of bleeding carrion. 

“ The king of Thunes then turned upon the wild forms assemblcvl 
round him in the guise of an army, and after regaigding their savage 
looks with complacency, be gave the word of onset, the order to charge — 

* to your business, blackguards,’ Was the cry of Clopiu de Trouillcfou. 

Thirty men sprung from the ranks, fellovrs with athletic limbs and the 
faces of blacksmiths, with mallets In their hands, clubs, pincers and bars 
of iron on their shoulders. They made for the great gate of the church, 
mounted the steps, and m an instant were crouched down under the arch 
at work with their pincers and levers. A crowd of the Vagabonds fol- 
lowed to assist or look on. The eleven steps of the portal were crowded. 
However, the gates held firm.*’ 'Devil!’ said one, * they are hard and 
stift ' ( hey arc old and their joints are of horn,’ said another. ‘ Courage, 
comrades,’ replied Clopiu, ‘ 1 will wager ray head against an old shoe, 
that yon will have opened the door, taken the girl, and stripped the chief 
altar*, irefore there is a beadle awake. Hold ! 1 think the lock is picked.' 
Clopiu was iutciTUptcd by a tremendous noise, which at this instant 
sounded behind him. Uc turned round. An enormous beam had just 
fallen from the skies ; it had crushed about a dozen of the Vagabond army 
on the steps of the church and rebounded on the pavement with the noise ' 
of a piece of cannon, breaking here and there a score or two of legs 
among the beggars, who sprung away in every direction. Tire blacks 
sirritbs, although themselves protected by the deptlr of the porch, aban- 
doned the gates, and Clt^in himself retired to a respectful distance from 
ihc cburcli. ‘ I have bad a nice escape,’ cried Jobn,^ ‘ I was in tbc wind 
of it, by Jove, but 1 see Peter tbc Bntcber is butchered.’ 

'* It is impossible to describe the fright which fell upon the mob with 
tbc fall of the beam. For some instants they stood motionless, staring 
in the air, more confounded than by the arrival of a thousand of the 
king’s archers. ' Devil!’ etrclaimed the king of Fgypt, ' this does look 
like magic. It must surely be the moon that has thrown us this faggot,’ 
cried Audry-the-Red. ' vN hy then the moon is owtt sister to No^ 
Dame the Virgin I think.’ ‘ Thousand popes!’ exclaimed Clopin, •''you 
arc all a pared of fools,’ but he did not know bow to explain the fall of 
the beam. 

“ Nothing was visible on the fwpade, the light of the torches did not 
reach high enough to show any thing, and all was silent except the 
groans of the wretches who bad been mhtrgled on the steps. The king 
of Thunes at length fancied be ‘bad made a (Hacover-y. '.Maw God 1’ 
cried be, * are the canons dt^todmg themselves I if so, sack ' sack !’ 

* Sack ! sack !’ repeated the iiAt^ crew, and sack resounded in tbe court 
bawled by hundreds of husky voices, and a furious discharge of cross- 
bows and other mfsailes waa let Ay upon the fUj^ade. 

‘ p 2 
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“ This thundering noise at last awakened tlie people of the neighbour* 
lio’od* an<l('^in sundiy quarters might be seen windows opening, and 
night-caps popped out ,and hands holding candles. ' Fire at the win- 
dows;’ roared out Clopin. The windows were all shut in an instant, and 
the pporcUitens, who had scarcely had time to cast aiiasty and frightened 
glanqe upon the scene of flash and tumult, returned back to perspire in 
terror by the sides of their wives ; asking themselves if the devils kept 
their sabbath now in the Farvis, or whether there was another attack of 
the Burgundians m in 64. The men dreamed of robbery, the women of 
rape, and all treranled. , 

** Sack ! sack!’ repeated the men of slnug, but no one made a step 
towa^s the cathedral, they looked at the beam* The beam did not 
move, and the building preserved its calm and lonely air, but something 
^bad frozen the courage of the Vagabond army. 

** * To the work then, smiths T cried Trouillefou ; ' let us force tlye 
door.’ Not a soul moved* ’ Here are fellows,’ said he, ' now, who are 
frightened out of their lives by a’ block of wood.’ An old smith came 
forward and said, * Captain, if is not the block of wood that frightens 
us, the gate is all bestitched with bam of iron, the pincers arc of no 
nte.’ * What want you then to knock it in !’ * We want a battering* 
ram.* ‘ Here is one then,* said the King of Thunes standing upon the 
beam, * the canons themsdves have sent you one. Thank you, pi Jests,’ 
said he, making a mock obeisance to the church. This bravado had the 
desired effect, the eharm of thq beam was broken, and presently it was 
tiicked up like a feather by the vigorous arms of a hundred of the Vaga> 
bonds and burled with fuiy against the doors, which they had in vain 
endeavoured to force. The sight was an extraordinary one, and in the 
dusky and imperfect light of the torches, the beam and its supporters 
might have been taken for an immense beast with its hundreds of legs 
bnttlj^ against a giant of stone. 

** iSe shock of the*beam resounded upon the half-metallic door like a 
bell; ittifld not give way, but thedhtird) trembled to its foundations, 'and 
in its very innermost caverns. ' Thusftune instant a shower of stones began 
to descend. ^Hell and the devil !* roarefl dnt John, ‘ arc the towers shaking 
■Cbeix battlements npdn ns V But theimpulse was on them ; it was decided 
that the bisbop defended his citadel, and the siege was continued with fury, 
ittspf^^of the skulls that were cradled in .all directionst The stones 
descended one at a time, but they panto dov^n pretty thick after each 
otlief'} 'the Vagabonds always perceived two at a time, one at their feet 
and the other on their beads. Already a lafgc heap of killed and 
wounded were heaped on the pavement ; the assailants, however, were 
nothing daunted, ^e long beam continued to be swung against the 
gates, the stones to rain down, and the door to groan.” 

> ^ r a 

course the reader divines the source of this opposition, 
worktneil, who had been icpairing the walls of the southern 
towev ^during the day, had left theii^ materials behind, and they 
conaisthd of immense beams for tkb Voof, lead and stone. A 
sudden tUought occurred to Quasimodo that they would make adr 
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mirable means of defence. With a foico, which he alone could 
boast, he hoisted the laigcst and longest beam to be found aitd 
launched it fairly out of a small window upon the heads of tim. 
Vagabonds at work on the steps. The enormous beam in de<- 
sceiicUng one hundred and sixty feet acquired no small accelerated 
velocity, and 'hitting nnd bounding from pinnacle to corner and 
CQiner to wall as it fell, and again rebounding on the pavement 
among the besiegers, it seemi^, to the eye of Quasimodo, like a 
hideous scipent writhing and leaping upon its prey. 

Quasimodo saw the Vagabonds scattered by the fall of the beam, 
like ashes before the wind. He took advantage of this afiright, and 
whilst they fixed a superstitious stare upon the block, fallen from the sky 
as they thought, Quasimodo set to work in silence to heap together rub- 
bish, stones, hewn and unhewn, even to the sacks of tools belonging to 
the masons, upon the edge of the parapet; so that as soon as they began 
to batter the ^eat gates, the hailstorm of stoaeblocks commenced, knd 
the Vagabonds to think the cbui'cb was demolishing itself upon their 
heads. If any eye could have seen Quasimodo at his work, it would 
have been a sight of dread. Independently of all the projectiles he had 
accumulated on the balustrade, he bad heaps of stones on the platform 
itself; so that as soon as the blocks on the outer edge were exhausted, 
he gathered from the heaps. He then might be seen lowciiiig and 
rising, dipping and plunging with an activity altogether inconceivable. 
•His great bead, more like that of a gnome than of a human being, was 
to be seen inclining over the balustrade, then a block would fall, then 
another enormous stone, then another. From time to time be would 
follow a fine stone with his eye, and when it killed well he grunted 
* hun !’ ” — p. 76. 

llowevci, the Vagabonds did not dinch. The thick gates were 
trembling under the weight of the battering engine, the pannels 
were cracking, the carving sprung off in shivers, the hinges at 
each blow jumped up from the pivots, the boards began ter 
separate, and the timber was ground to powder between the cla8p> 
ings and bindings of iron; luckily for Quasimodo there was more 
iron than wood. He perceived, however, that the door could not 
hold long, and as his ammunition declined, he began to despond. 
However, another bright idea struck him : the experiment he bit 
upon we shall describe in the author's words. 

** At this moment of anguish he i^cqnarked a little lower than the balus- 
trade whence he crushed the men of slang, two long spouts of stone, 
which disgorged imaiediately over the great gates. The interior orifice 
of the gutteiB open^ on the level of the platform. He ran to fetch a 
faggot from his bell-ringer s lodgeyand placing it over the faede of the two 
spouts he covered it' with a multitude of laths and rolls of lead, ammuni- 
tion which he had not yet i-esoited to. As soon as all was arranged, he 
set fird to the ipass with his lantern. 

In this interval, the vagabonds, perceiving the stones bad ceased to 
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fail, no loi^r looked op, and the whole cavalcade, like a pack of bounds 
that havt; driven the boar to hay, now crowded round the gates, which, 
though m shattered by the battering engine, were still standing. They 
wire att itf expectation of the last grand blow, the blow that was to send 
the wlitke in shivers. Each was striving to get nearest the dooi that ho 
night be the first to dart' into this rich reservoir oi treasures tbttt bad 
.been accumulating ’for three centuries. They roaied with joy as they 
' bandied about from one to another the nines of silver crosses, copes of 
brocade, the gilded monuments,, the magnificence of the choir, the daz- 
zling fetes, and the Cbristmasses sparkling with torches, the Lasters 
brilliant with the sun, and all the splendid solemuities of chalices, chan- 
^ieis, pyxes, tabernacles, r^iquaries, which edlbossed the altars w‘ith 
# frUSt n gold (qid diamonds. Assuredly, at this moment of bliss, the 
'quntess ana whiners, the Umpers and tremblers and tumbleis, thought 
much less of the jcscue of the Egyptian, than they did of the pillage of 
Notre ]>ame. 

** A|i of a sudden, while by % last efiort they were grouping themselves 
about Ithe engine, holding their breath and stiffening their muscles as for 
a final stroke, a howling, more hidemis than that which followed the /.ill 
of the Warn arose in the middle of them Those who were not 
ydling and yet alive, loqlned round. Two streams of boiling lead were 
pouring from the top of the bnilding op the thickest pait ol the tiowd. 
This skmny sea of men bad subsided under the boiling metal ■ on tlie 
two points where' it bad diiefiy fallen, two black and smoking holes wlic 
mnde in the crowd, such as hot water would eabse in a drift of snow. Tlic . 
dying were writhing in them haif^sdaned and roaiing witli jiaiii. All 
about these jets of lead, the shower bad mrinkled upon the besiegers and 
Mitered into their skulls like ramrods of flame. It was heavy fire, which 
saddled the wretches with a thousand hailstones. The clamour was 
horrific. The Vagabonds fled pell-mell, throwing the beam upon the 
dead, the bold and the timid together, and the court was once moic 
n second time. All eyes ruaed to the roof of the church. , 
^Thn0b|}^^d a sight eff an exiraordiqary kind. From the top of the 
lowest gallery, above the cMtral rose-window, huge flames, crowned 
wiib sparkles of fire, mounted between the two towers, theliiry of which 
WM increased by the wind, which every now and then canied ofl a 
tomA of flame along with t)m smoke. B^w this fire, below (he 
somm^ balustrade, two large iqmuts fashioned in (he shape of raonstei's 
jaWs vomited faith without cess'ation a silver shower of burning r^> 
As they approached the pavement the streams s&ttered Iflto. Water 
pefpred through the thousand holes of the rom of a wateiing-pot. Above 
the flames were the two ^gantic toWers, the two fronts of which visible, 
,,(he one black the qthm: rec), appemed still greater when vieWed against 
^ ^ sky. TIm numberless scfflpmresof devils and dragons bad an aspect 
OCiWqe* The unsettled briffi^cy of the fire gave them the appearance of 
Ufe,>rf Thn serpents seemed to be laughing, the water-spouts to be balk- 
ing, the salamanders to be puffing the fire, the griffins (o sneeze in the 
smoke. And amongst the monsters thus as it were awakened out of 
theiv ahimbers by the noise and confusion, there was' One in motion who 
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was se^n to pass from time to time in front of the fire like a bat before 
a candle.’’ — p. 83. 

A silence of terror fell upon the army of Vagabonds^ during wbtcb 
might be heard the cries of the canons shut up in thdr cloister, more 
uneasy than horses in a stable on fire, together with the stcalthy>opened i 
noise of windows, the bustle of the interior of the houses, and of the 
Hotel-Dieu, the wind in the flame, the last rattle in the throats of the 
dying, and the pattering of the lead-rain on the pavement.” 

This formidable mode of resistance rendered a council of war 
necessary, at which the Vagabonds resolved upon an escalade — ^it 
failed ; the prowess of Quasimodo was again successful, he shook 
the besiegers oft' the ladder and hurled them into the depths below* 
Tbe contest was thus protracted till the arrival of a very consider- 
able troop of gendarmerie and archers, acting under the immediate 
orders of the king. The unlucky Vagabonds^ were utterly routed, 
aiKl either driven from the field, or left upon it. The description 
of the siege is continued at great length; it is utterly impossible 
foi us to carry on our report of it on the same scale as the pre- 
ceding scenes, the spirit and animation of which have induced ns 
to eater upon the translation of some considerable passages. 
Notre Dame, however, is not a work likely to figure in English, 
so that, probably, our notice of it may be the only form in which 
it will be presented to the reader who is not also a general pur- 
chaser of foreign publications. 


Art. IX. — B'ucherhunde der Sassisch-Niederdeutchen Spracke, 
hauptidchlich nach den Schriftdenkfn}ilern,der Herzogl. Bib- 
h’utliek zu Wolfenbuttel enHvperfm, von Dr. Karl Scheller. 
(Book-lore of the Saxon-lityw-German language, compiled 
principally from ftie Documents in the Ducal Library at Wol- 
fciihuttel. By Dr. Karl Schelfer.) Brunswick. 1826. Large 
8vo. 

2. Reinecke de jRm, fan Hcnrek fan Alkmer, upl nve utgegevai 
undeforklared dorg Dr. K. Scheller (Reynard the !^ic. By 
Henry of Alkmar. Published anew with explanatory RemarkSy 
by Dr. K. Scheller.) Brunswick, lB25, 8vo. 

8, Willkuren der Brockmitnner, ein^freien Friesiseken Veikes, 
\ i vbersetzt und erldutert von Dr. Wiarda. (The Statutes of the 
Brockmauuer, a free Frisian N^ation. Translated and ex- 
plained by Dr. Wiarda.*) Berlin*. 1825. 8vd.^ 

AccoRDii^G to the method psUti^ adapted by historians, Ae 
reader’s attention is drawn to tHe aetiong and fortune of the par- 

--y- «■■ ■ — ■>' ■ 

? An account 4C several other works by 0r* Wiarda, on the and Ijaws of 

Fricbiandf will be^ifound in our Vltb^Koniber, Art. IX. 
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ticular hero of the day. With him we embark in wars and 
adventures, that usually take the colour of justice or injustice 
from the way in which they bear upon his interests; and aftei we 
, have followed him to the field of victory, we accompany him to 
his capital, and like him repose in the triumphant coiiaciov^iess 
' of all that has been achieved, or busy ourselves with the festivities 
and « gaieties that hail the conqueror^a return. Seldom, very 
seldom, is a loOk cast upon the state of the conquered laud ; much 
less is it thought necessary to institute a minute inquiry as to how 
far the real iimuence obtained by the victors’extends, whether to 
the advantage ot disadvantage of the old inhabitants; or whether 
they do not, on the cOntraiy, by indirect means, assume, after a 
" while/ an ascendancy over their subduers. Neglected as this 
branch of historical inquiry has for the most part been, it is the 
only way in W'hich the many anomalies in the actual state of the 
civilized worldf can be accounted for. Most nations, too, aie apt 
rather to discover the remissness of their neighbours in this as 
well as other respects, than to detect the errors of the same kind 
which they have committed themselves. Thus it is matter of 
constant wonder^ to the Germans, and other continental nations, 
how England, taking the lead of other nations* as sht* docs in 
point of intellectual and practical impioyement, should possess 
provinces and districts so backward in civilization as pails of lic- 
land, Scotland, and Wales unquestionably are. Englishmen, on 
the other hand, aie not less astonished at finding in North Gci> 
many so great a difference between the state of improvement at 
which the inhabitants of the cities and towns have ai lived, when 
' compared with the peasants or inhabitants of the open rountiy. 
In genteel society in North Gennany one is accustomed to hear 
the most libera! opinions respecting government and social insti* 
tUitiona expressed and canvassed freely. Young men who seek 
for situations under government are expected to be acquainted 
with the rudiments of political economy, and to possess a geneial 
' kno^edge of the institutions of other couubies, in addition to the 
nequirements which belong especially to their departments. The 
advantages which all classes possess for obtaining a general edu- 
cation surpass those of other countries in a surprising degree. 
And yet with all this, the bauer, or peasant, is looked upon, not 
only by the adet/ or noblesse, but even by the greater part of the 
or citizenfs, as a person of an inferior caste ; thcii feelings 
him being not ld^^de|(rees removed from those enter- 
tainha^lSy the early EnglistrSiettleism Ireland towards the natives 
of that country. The oduer, according to law, can make no claim 
foi reparatt6ii for injuied honour in cases of assault; it bein^ a 
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received axiom that the countryman has no honour to lose. What 
would our English yeoman say to a law like this? 

Remarkable as is this coincidence between the situation of the 
German, the Irish and the Welsh peasant at the present day, it is 
nor. less interesting to find that these phenomena can all be traced 
to the same cause — the forced introductiou of a foreign language 
into these countries, which the strangeis were neither numerous 
nor powerful enough to cause to be universally adopted. Few 
wars or conquests have been exterminating ones, as history suiH> 
cieutly proves. The most striking instances of the extermination 
of a people are perhaps those of the Celtic inhabitants of Gaul 
and of Britain, circumstances which seem to argue both a thin 
population and a determined resbtance to the invaders ; the rem- 
nant of the nation probably preferiing banishment from their 
native land to the chains imposed by arrogant conquerors. In 
most cases, the ancient inhabitants submitted on finding resistance 
ineffectual, and in proportion to their numbers adopted the new 
laws and customs of their conquerors with greater or less modifi- 
cations. England furnishes a remarkable instance of a subdued 
nation, waunly attached to its owA institutions, language and 
customs, gradually forcing these upon its conquerors. The 
Norman invaders were as essentially 'different from the Saxons of 
England as the Frencli of the present day aie from their German 
neighbours on the Rhine. A greater appearance of polish, 
arising from a mote constant mixture with the southern nations of 
Euiope, and something of that attention to fashions in dress and 
manners that still distinguishes the nation they came from, tended 
to give the Norman knights an appearance of superiority, which, 
supported by their own bravfury and the dissensions among the 
Saxons, enabled them to secure the prize they had gained. After 
a compaiatively short interval however from the Conquest, we find 
the Saxons requiring a confirmafion of their ancient laws, and thus 
laying the first stone of our present constitution. Their language 
too, more harmonious than the barbarous mixture of F^rankish 
and Latin introduced by the conquerors, began to assert its supe- 
riority, and the peasant, at die same time and in the same propor- 
tion, rose in the estimation of his superiors. 1%e final banishmenf 
of the French tongue from the court and the courts of Justice 
was, however, that whidi completed the foundation on which our 
constitution was to be raised; and by eusuripg to Englishmen tlie 
certainty that no foreign customs,, or, laws, that ^eventually might 
favour tyranny, could be intrd^fitgpd^ unknown to them, reduced 
all questions of govc^ment and policy to the simple standard of 
right and common sense. , * ^ 

* With dte..continental nations affairs took a different and less 
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favourable course. Tito powerful empire founded by the Franks, 
and the subsequent rise of the Swabiau and Austrian Houses in 
Germany, caused the Frankish or High-Germau dialect to be the 
language preferted, not only in the south and the centre of Ger- 
many, but even among the. higher classes in the morbiJiojihcm 
distiic^. 'The Saxon, or Low-German, which was and stilT re- 
mains the vernacular tongue of the peasants inhabiting the couu- 
tiies between the Elbe and the Weser, Westphalia, and up the 
Rhine as far as Ckilogne, was gradually compelled to make way 
for the more fashionable, but in other respects inferior, Fiankish 
dialect. Its decline had been already prepared by the icligiouo 
ifcal of Charlemagne, whose eulogists praise the ardour with which 
ho collected the songs of tlie bards, &c. in the countries he over- 
ran, while the impossibility of discovering a vestige of these pro-* 
ductions at the present day seems to confirm tlie Suspicion that 
they were sought for only to be destroyed. Some few relics of 
poems ill this language, which mark an unusual degree of culti- 
vation for their age, may, ^rhaps, belong to the period of the 
Saxon Emperors in the twelfth century, and seem to justify the 
bold assertion of the author of the works mentioned at the heati 
of this article — that many of the poems now extant in the old 
High-German or Frankish dialect arc merely translations fioni 
the Sassisch or liow-German. To this point we intend to take 
an opportunity of recurring. 

The prominent part which the Saxon cities took in the Han- 
seatic League was doubtless one great means of preserving the 
Saxon language from total decay, and; accordingly, wc find that 
^ in those cities which preserved their independence longest, the 
* Sassisch is most used at the pinsent day ; a fact of which all 
English travellers who hatm visithd Hamburgh and Bremen must 
be aware. Every means w^ however, adopted to bring it into 
disrepute, and the introduonOn of die Roman law tended very 
much ^ the furtheranoe of this bbject.< The principal places of 
education were situated in Upper Germany, and as all situations 
about the judicial courts were filled widi their scholars, the 
Frankish soon became the dthlect of the clerks and lawyers, and 
*both judges and advocates found dieir advantage in the use of a 
language not understood by the peasantry «. This yoke the inha- 
bitants of North Germany have hover been able to shake off, and 
iq^eed they are themselves now ha\f persuaded of.the truth of the 
assertipn of the fawycra, that twelve upright men, chosen from 
among dmpeopfe, are incag^shleof deciding what is right or what 
is wrongl sb long have th^y been accustomed to look upon law 
as a matter above their opacities, and a necessary but incompre- 
hensible evil. 
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The natuiiil consequence of the lawyers and clergy seeking 
their education in Upper Germany was, that no liteiary produc- 
tions appeared in the Saxon tongue, while the ctforts of Hans 
Sachs and Martin Opitz a^ justly celebrated for tire improve- 
ments tJipy effected in the Trankish. At that period, indeed, it 
was U>o much the fashion for learned men to write in Latin and 
even in Greek for the language of the country to make much 
progress, and cvq}i HighoGerman received its present polish and 
t'ojriousness but at a very recent date; so that when at the Hefoi- 
mation the controversial works were translated into Sassisch for 
the benelit of the inhabitants of North Germany, they were so 
badly executed, that the people preferred studying the originals 
in the less familiar dialect ; and as a proof of the difficulty they 
found in the undertaking, it is worthy of remark, tliat a Dictionary 
of the strange words us^ in Luther’s translation of the Bible was 
published at that time, to assist the Saxon reader. 

Thus, the two classes of men who might be expected to contri- 
bulu most to the improvement of their native language, the clergy 
and the lawyers, were induced, from an .affectation of learning and 
the influence of fashion, to despise it, and to look upon the pea- 
santry, who still clung to it with a natural fondness, us on pci'sons 
of an inferior cast of intellect. A noble language has by this 
means sunk gradually into decay; as the deficiency of literary 
productions naturally prevented its cultivation according to one 
fixed standard, until at length 'every district formed a peculiar 
dialect for itself, more or less corrupted by the introduction of 
foreign words and idioms. For the Saxons themselves, viz. tlie 
countries lying between the Elbe, the Saale, and the German 
Ocean, (for the inhabitants of what now is called the kingdom of 
Saxony belong to the High (Armans, and cannot even pronounce 
the Sassisch) this' loss is irreparably. Tbe old Sassisch united 
most of the advantages possessed ^ the present day by the Eng- 
lish aud High-German tongues, rivalling the first in softness and 
fulness of intonation^ and acbially surpassing the latter in tlie 
number of its trapsposuble particles and the power of creating 
compound words. Had Goeffie and Schiller written in Sassisch, 
they would have rwed it to the rank .of one of the leading dia- 
lects of Europe. But they were both natives of Upper Ger- 
many: the muses have not beeu liberal of their favours to the 
. inhabitants of the North. ' - 

'' An interest, however, of a different kind attaches to the study 
of the Sassisch dialect, and is specially attractive to Englishmen. 
Tlii.s is the iolportanqe of' fiw milorical documents preserv^ in 
the language. When we recollect that the seat bf our Saxon 
ancestors in Germany was iu the cettp{i|e^ that lie between the 
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Weser and th^ Elbo^all the documents that throw any light upon 
the ancient state of these lands must be of paramount importance 
to the English historian. How many customs, civil and munici- 
pal regulations and institutions, may not be accounted for by a 
compari{(on with the analogous institutions in countiies so Qgarly 
related to our own? With what pleasure must not the historiim 
of liiese early times in England take up the lately published aim 
illustrated Laws of the Frisians and Brockmanper by Dr. Wiarda 
the Sassenspegel (Saxon Mirror), and numberless other authentic 
documents of the manners and customs of the ancient Saxons? 
For the history of the English laws, we should suppose that the 
gain would be inestimable in studying these interesting documents, 
not only as far as regards the explanation of difficult terms, to 
which no analogous words now exist in the English and Anglo- 
Saxon« but as a means of entering into the spirit of the Anglo- 
Saxon laws and institutions, on which our common law of the 
present day is founded. The publication of every relic of these 
ancient records ought to be anxiously watched by every one in 
England who occupies himself with historical investigation, and 
none of our public libraries ought to be deficient in this branch 
of literature, which is growing more important every day by the 
number of interesting documents that are published in Geimaiiy. 
On the other hand, the Germans are looking forwatd to the pro- 
mised publication of the Anglo-Saxon MSS, in England with 
intense interest, being well aware of the gain to be expected from 
a comparison between the literary documents of two nations so 
nearly related in language and in customs. 

It detiacts but little from the importance of these Saxon re- 
cords, that they bear a later date than the writings extant in 
England from the Anglo-Saxon times. Tlie Anglo-Saxons, it 
must be remembered^ were much earlier converted to Christianity, 
the great source of civilization in those ages, than their German 
brethren, whose obstinate adherence to their ancient faith is at- 
tested by the pious barbarism of Cbarijamagne, and the multitude 
of recusant captives slaughtered by bis command. It is, however, 
natural to suppose that the first laws which were committed to 
writing by these narions existed long before as oral traditions, 
and the fact, of the Britons applying to the Saxons for assistance 
against the incursions of their northern neighbours, proves that 
lattei had at that time made considerable progress in the aits 
of.pcactical life.' The first historical document mentioned by Dr. 
Simellor in bis Saxon Bo(^pre,is The foundation diarter qf the 
convent of Gernrode, Halts Forest, of the year 964; 

but the greater part, altd Iw far the most interesting, belong -to 
the 12th, IStb, an^ |jl^!i^nturies. Of* the 1 3th century, be- 
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Hides numerous chronicles in prose and rhyme, foundation deeds 
of monasteries and convents, interesting poems, &c. which the 
Doctor separately >and concisely describes, tve may particularhse—^ 
2'he laws of the noble and free Frisians, from the commence- 
ment pf the ISth century; the celebrated Sassenspegel, <or Saxon 
hfirror, by ’Ebko van Rebktm, which was considered as the chief 
law authority in most of the districts of Lower Saxony until the 
Itith century, when the Homan law superseded it; the laws of 
Schwerin of 1220, of JAppstadt of 1240, of the Jutes 1240, of 
Luneburg 1247, and the celebrated Magdeburgisches Weichbild, 
1250; with numberless other documents possessing a general or 
local interest. 

The etymology of the title last quoted may be mentioned both 
as a proof of the importance* of some acquaintance with the 
Low-German for the early historian of England, 'and an instance 
of the errors into which an antiquarian may fall by contenting 
himself with a superficial solution of a difficult point. The word, 
as it is given above, “ Weichbild,” is High-German, and a corrup- 
tion of the original Sassisch “ Wykbelde.” As in High-German 
“ TFeiV/tc/t” signifies “ /o draw iercA:, and" Bild** means “picture f 
«omc High-German glossarists give the following comical ex- 
planation of the word : — The. neighbouring inhabitants, they say, 
were obliged to draw back on seeing the picture (arms, or'othcr 
cognizance) which was set up at the frontier of any town or state. 
The Saxon etymologist gives a different account of the matter. 
Wyk, in Sassisch, signifies town or enclosed place ; Belde means 
not only a picture, but any thing that is drawn ; consequently a 
line, &c. Wykbelde signifies, therefore, the frontier line of any 
district, and is in tliis case applied to the laws intended to be 
observed within tliat line. The word Wyk, analogous to the 
Latin vicus, is found in the English names Warwick, A Imoick, 
&.C., and with the soft pronunciation, in Ipswich, ISIorwich. 
Belden is from the same root with our word " build,’* In short, 
the numerous errors into which German historians have been led 
by neglecting to qiay some attention to the Sassisch are surprising, 
and many of them most amusingly ridiculdua. The exposure of 
some of them by the learned auUior of the w'ork we are consider- 
ing will, it is to be hoped, not only induce future writers to be 
more guarded on this head, but awaken more interest generally 
for the relics yet preserved of a once important nation.* 

« 

• 

* Two most crroaeOQs ekplenations of words bjr the editor of the Statvtss of 
THE TfiVTONio OffOBit OF DcuUcken Ordtnts v. Hcnnig« 

Kdnigsbergf 1806.) we give in die Doctoi^s ** Viele wdrter sind falscb und 

KM^rlich erklart, z. u. SSaffaififii, eappUm^l (spectaculuro cujubquc 

gcJjieHs tiOllt Kajfen, gaffen, s. Kapen, 4«tdMtheinficn eine Spiclgesellschaft 
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In an older Saxon dialect than most of tlie law books we have 
* quot^ ate the Statutes of the Frisians and the Brocktn'anner, 
lately pubKsbed, with explanatory notes, and a translation by Dr. 
Wiarda. This dialect forms a link of 'hbmmnnication between 
the Aiig!lo>Saxon and the Low»German lang^uages., The^laws 
themselves, also, approximate more to the ancient Saxon laws of 
England than is the case with other Saxon statute books. Wc 
. find in them the difference .in the number of witnesses required, 
according as the penalty* for a transgression was light or severe, 
as also that a number of judges were obliged to bold the trial and 
to be unanimous in their decision, appeal from the couit of a 
smaller district to that of the larger one, &c. In short, the Eng- 
lish historian wqutd find a reference to these works of high im- 
portance to his labours. 

The poeticarworfcs ^tant in the Low-German arc not numer-. 
ous, but some of them possess an unusual interest. Foremost 
among them we must mention tl^e welt known fable of Thk Fox, 
lieinecke de Foa, which, although supposed to be a translation 
from an original poem in Ffenush, is yet executed in so masteily 
a manner as to possess all the advantages of an original, when 
compared with the translations into other languages. Even thd 
highly^ amusing and richly poetical paraphrase by Goethe falls 
far short in the impression it leaves on me reader’s mind, com- 
. pared to the quaintness and satirical pleasantry of the Saxon 
version, which, as a rhymed fable, combining instruction witii 
amusement, must ever rank among the classical contributions to 
that species of literature, which is calculated to suit all ages. ' In 
his introduction to this work the learned editor has gi\en lulcs 
for the true pronunciation of the different letteis in the Sassiscb, 
and a glossaty at the end renders it easy to read for any one who 
possesses a Imowledge of jHigh-German. Tbese*r\iles for pro- 
nunciation are intended by Dr. Scbellei* as the fiist ]>att of a 
complete grammar of the Low-German tongue, the succeeding 
parts of which will be added to the edition he is now publishing 
of the Nibelungenlied in Saxon, into which language he has un- 
dertaken the Herculean task^yf translating, or as he says, of re- 
tramlating this celebrated poem. 

V* To this point, namdy, the tramlations made by the poets of 
,^r||pper Germany from the Saxon or Irf>w-G«rman, we promised 

ir -X- ....j -1 -pjfiiui i. ji^iifrT ti --tn-r- T-nj-.ii 

betra Kaffee^odet Iti ^nem Kajftie/uittse(slAttG<»ffspi)cl**<-Schau»piel>) — Swneltch, a. 

9ommgf E. tfme, dass abo die deutsclien Oidenbritter 

im ideraehnteii Jahr|mndert tf^nUeu, aondeni gcsctzmassig verpflichtet 

waren mmsdltge Leuie io ifaliMM XwMte za bdten/’ In the old chronicles given in 
Iclbnitz’s Script. Berunos are tvro errors that roi^t lead an Inattentivp 

inquirer very much astray.. 
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to recur, and first wc must quote the Doctor’s own words on the 
subject. 

It is true that the Saxons have translated what they found of value, 
in other languages, and that even as late as the eighteenth century, as 
the RjdllflBKE «>B Fos, and Bbandt’s Narrensbip, &c, prove. Bnl 
have not the natives of Upper Germany done the same, and evidently 
with less success? The poem of the Nibblunoen, which can be proved 
to have been written by a Transylvanian Saxon,* and consequently 
could not have originally been in High-German, will only become tho- 
roughly clear and intelligible by a retranslation into the original lan- 
guage." — Soji, BooldorCf p. 447. 

When two languages, so very similar to each other as the High 
aud Low German, have to be compared with the view of arriving 
at a critical result, it requires a more intimate acquaintance with 
both dialects than a stranger can easily acquire, to enable one to 
form a decided opinion respecting a disputed point. The Ger> . 
mans themselves are too much at variance respecting their ancient 
dialects, for foreigneis to pretenef to decide for the ouc side or the 
other. Suffice it to say, that the opinion broached above by Dr. 
Schelloj is both new and bold, but by no means destitute of foun- 
dation. No manuscript exists, it is true, of this celebrated epic 
poem in any other dialect than tiie old Higli-Gcrinan, or TVankish, 
but the number of unmusical and defective verses seems to sup- 
poit the notion of its beiug an indifferent translation from some 
richer language, while tlic recurrence of Saxon words aud idioms 
point to this dialect as being with the greatest probability the 
uiiginal one. The mixture of dialects in the middle ages, with 
the various opinions respecting them, is afterwards alluded to 
by Di. Scheller. 

It requires some courage to assert that Huco von TRiUBEao, 
Ernst von Kircbbbbg,'^ and others, wrote originally in the Suabian 
tongue. Fromr this fashion of translating, the reason may perhaps be 
deduced, why several .authors, and especially Kinderling, speak of the 
mixture of various idioms, of .dialects not yet separated from each other, 
&c. The dialects were distinct enongb, hut Were not separated by the 
pens of dull copyists and translators. A large folio, at present iu the 
Museum at Brunswick, entitled Das Lewenbooh, or the History of 
llerpins of Bourges, in Berri, a MS. of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
century, aiiurds a manifest proof of the truth of this assertion. It con- 
tains so many Low-German words, which to the High Germans mult - 
have been perfectly unintelligible, that its having been ^originally written 
in Saxon cannot possibly be doubted.” — Sas. Booktore] p. 447. 

The Saxon version of the Nibehungenlied cannot fail, at all 
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A colony of Saxons settled in Traimlvauia in 
t Natives of Saxony, as tbeir names declare. 
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events, of beiii^ an interesting literary acquisition, and the grant- 
matical notices that are to accotqpany it will supply a great de- 
sideratum to the student of the German dialects. 

Some other assertions of the Doctor, interspersed through his 
various .publications, respecting the probability of the^axons 
having at one time inhabited the whole of Europe, b^ore the ap- 
j^rdnce of^ the Celtt, ace too vague to require serious refutation. 
His partiality for his native language, which has induced him to 
make such laudable efforts to bring it into respect at home as 
well as abroad, seems in this instance to have led him too far; 
but as he hu the whole host of antiquarians of all times against 
him, there is little use in our throwing our weight in addition 
into the scale. 

A more interesting speculation is afforded by the query, whe- 
ther the Low Germans will ever allow their language to resume its 
. former importance among thqm, and whether the patriotic endea- 
vours of learned men like Dr. Scheller would not, if persevcriugly 
applied to that end, hei^ their countrymen to acknowledge its 
long-neglected meiitsn^The Hungarians have lately extorted 
from the Austrians the^ivilege of using their mother tongue in 
documents issued bydieir government; but, for this triumph over 
the niost arrogant prejudices that has taken root in the 
civilized world, they are^much indebted to the anthois who have 
shown of what the language was oipable.'*' The self-complacency 
widi winch one nation pretends to look down upon another that 
IS unwilling to give up its language for a new one, especially 
where they stand in the relation of conquerors and conquered to 
each other, would be more surprising if the instances weie less 
frequent. Where, however, the conquered nation is of any ex- 
tent, and the population at all numerous, the extennination of a 
language may be looked upon as almost a matter of impossibility, 
and we may find our illustrations of this assertidn at home as 
well as abroad. If We might venture to give' a little advice to the 
Irish country gentlemen, who at the late elections, in addition to 
so many other occasions, received siidr striking proofs of the 
little attachment entertained towards them by their tenantry and 
poorer neighbour*, Vve should say, give up the fruitless expecta- 
tioii of making Irishmen l&tglishmen ! Study the national pecu- 
i^^liarities, advantageous as welfas disadvantageous, of your country- 
heartily into their wishes and study their wants. 
®ttt, above allf communicate with them, mix with them, cease to 
look upon dtem as infeHor beings! And what simpler method 
exists of promoting thq,.i(|^fial communication which is indi^pen- 

„ m ■ipu m .i m .. i n . 

Article of our Fifth Numben 
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j>able to the establishing of mutual confidence, than that you 
should learn their language^ On hcaiing arguments of this de- 
sciiptiou used, we can readily picture to ouisclvesthe strong feel- 
ings of contempt we *shall be exposed to from the fashionable, 
the inconsiderate, the idle, in short, from all the least impoitant 
niembcis of the class we are addressing. Precisely the same 
feelings are lOused in the minds of the noblesse of Hanover, 
Biunswick, and neighbouiing states, when any one suggests lu 
them the policy of studying Low-Gci man, in order to communicate 
more confidentially with the peasants, and increase their iiiftuencc 
with that class, of their countrymen. But it will scarcely be 
credited that the result in both countries is so precisely the same 
to the country gentlemen as actually is the case. The qrgument 
used at this very moment against throwing open the light of elec- 
tion to the peasant freehmders of Hanover and Brunswick is, 
tliey will choose only lawyers for their representatives, in pre- 
ference to gentlemen who have landed propeity in their districts. 
That thc^ should do so is quite natuial. The peasant who does 
not speak the language of his government is guided by good 
leeling not to aspire to a post that he could not fill; ho thcrefoie 
chooses for his lepicsentative the man whom he supposes best 
to uiulei stand his wants, and likely to be most active in procuring 
their ledress, legardless of all minor considerations. Gentlemen 
of the counties of Tipperary, Waferford, &c. did your tenantry 
in 18.‘J0 and 1831 act otherwise? 


Nonet ro CoRRrsPONDiHrs.— Mr. Thomas Tayiob and Professor Loblck. 

Ik a iormer number of this journal, in the coutse of a review of Professor 
J^beck’s Aglaopitamm, we stated that in that work ** Mr. Thomas Tayloi is 
convicted nut only of is^uorance almost inci edible, but is chained wiUi tlic 
heavier imputation ol literaty dishonesty, which, if not dispiored, must in 
lutiire depiive his assertions of all claim to belief.” — (No. XIII. p. 51.) 
Thinking with Gibbon that “ the new I*latoni«ts scarcely deserve a place in 
the history of science,” we had no interest in examining the cliargcs made by 
Professor Lobcck against Mr. Taylor, and therefore studiously avoided giving 
an opinion upon their merits, observing merely tliat, tfth^ mre well-founded, 
Mr. Taylor could not in future be trusted without confiimation. Mr. Taylor 
has since favonred us with a long vindication of himself against these charges, 
which, by some accident, we did not receive until after the appearance of a 
similai vindication, in a somewhat abridged fonn, in the Athenteun^ No. 189. 
As we first brought this question before the English public, it is perh.ips 
incumbent on us to .state our opmion whether Mt. Taylor has or has not suo 
ceeded m refuting tlic'* charges of the German Pri^fessor. 

Mr.^aylor published m.the I6th and 17th voIuMWof the Classical Journal a 
collfctton of Chaldean oracles. Professoi: Lobecit him one of these 
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(so ci^Iled} oractes^ which makes no sense, which is written in no metre, and is 
compounded out of two mutilated and garbled pa<»sages of Proclus. IVfr. 
Lobeck farther remarks that Mr. Taylor has faithfully copied an error of the 
printcr-^oi^ for ol which l.iM is plainly required by the bcnse. 

Against these clnirgcs Mr. Taylor defends hitnsclf as follows. He says that 
he was not the fir^t collector of the Chaldean oracles, but that two editions of 
them had been previously published; ihe-fii'st by Patriciiis, the second by 
Stanley ; from the latter of which, witli the emendations of J . Clericus, he 
formed his collection, at tlm same time adding more than fifty new oracles and 
fragments, lie then says that the oracle cited by Lobeck is copied verbatim 
from these editions; but docs not attempt to defend either the sense or metre, 
or explain why the prose of Proclus should be tortured into Chalda^ati oracles; 
and as to the words inserted from another passage, non manito lectorcj he says 
that he concluded that l^atricius had derived them from some MS. of Proclus, 
in which the whole oracle existed in a perfect state; and he consequently 
ascribed the whole line to Proclus." Now tlie fact is, that the oracle exists 
npwhere in a perfect state : the only words of an oracle quoted by Proclus 
are, or only uASnrdip and the Sileiit interpolation 

of the ^rose of Proclus will not make it more perfect. Mr. I'aylor, moreover, 
cannot perceive the right reading, even when it is .shown to him, and attempts 
to defend After these remarks, it is perhaps needless to say, that 

we completely acquit Mr* Taylor of literary dishonesty. We believe him to 
have been simply guilty of the much lower faults of literary ignorance and 
carelessness ; carelessness, in copying without examination the errors of his 
predecessors; ignorance, in not perceiving their mhukes, first, by himself, 
and secondly, when they are pointed out to him. He might, and ought to 
have learnt from the very authors whom lie quotes, that no reliance was \o be 
placed on the edition of l*atricius« Thus Stanley, in a IMs'^crtatioii on the 
Chaldaick oracles of Zoroaster and his followers," at the end of his History of 
Philosophy, gives an account of the different editions of those supposed ora- 
cles ; and of that of Patricias he remarks, that Palricius indeed hath taken 
much learned pains in the collection of them; but with less legard to their 
measures and numbers, and (as from thence may be shown) sometimes of the 
words themselves.’* — (p. />.) Fabricius, too, (whose words Mr. Taylor cites, 
vol. xvii. p. 2(>4,) also remarks of Patricius, that imprimis male lectoribus 
suis consuluit, quod una serie desc'ripsii quee divellenda crant, et diversis in 
locis aut libris ab eo observata fuerunt, turn quod versus male digcssit, nec 
satis emendatos, vel mutilos, vel allegantium verbis interpolates, aut ad sen- 
tentlam ipsorum minus examiiiatos in collectionem suam rotulit.” — (Biblioth. 
Gr. vol, 1 . p. 249.) Our readers may judge, from this \ery true character of 
the collection of Patricius, how^ safe a guide Mr. Taylor has blindly followed. 
It is at once obvious, on a cursor inspection of that collection, that the author 
of it was wholly unfitted for his task; and, in particular, that he knew no 
more of hexameter metre than Le Clerc did of iambic. 

Mr. Lobeck next shows that- Mr. Taylor has made an oracle out of the 
prose of Proclus, by taking some words &om the middle of a sentence, which 
make no sense, and by arranging them in two lines, which (wc suppose) are 


* The first line of this integinary oracle, hnit rSh HaBn'rai^ Kcd 

vofAtiXi, is in the edition of Patricius stated to be token from Proclus and 
Damascius* Mr. Taylor, however, iti his faithful transcript/* mentions only Proclus, 
without Dainascius* The SfiOOtld line, ued upQsffav vaitret Kal vdrruv cu 
Is, in the edition of {printed as a separate omcic, and not combined ^ into one 

sentence with the preeedhig line, as in the ** faithful tr|mscnpt’* of Mr, TaylorJ Qtameat 
Journal, vol. xvii. p. fi46^ ^ , 
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Mr. Thomas Taylor and Professor Lobec/c. 

meant to be verses, written in some hitherto unknown metre. Mr. Taylor 
says that this oracle is ‘Maithfully transcribed” from Jhe earlier editions; and 
he seems to pride himself greatly on the accuracy of his- powers of copying. 
We must beg to remark that the duty of a* new editor is not to repioducc, but 
to correct the errors of his predecessors ; and that learning is advanced, not 
by faithful repetition, but by independent investigation. 

Another oracle, divided into lines, intended (we suppose) for verses, is 
shown by Mr. Lobeck to be compounded of a passage of Proclus, with a few 
mutilated words of Plotinus tacked at the end. It would, perhaps, bo diilicult 
to collect more blunders into so small a space. Mr. Taylor's defence is, that 
he ** faithfully transcribed" this oracle from the previous- editors ; and as to 
the words added from Plotinus to the passage of Proclus, he “ conceived that 
as a part of them evidently belonged to Proclus, Patricius might in some MS. 
have found them entire/' Why then did not Mr. Taylor communicate these 
conceptions and probabilities to his readers? In the passage of Plotinus, 

It is said, fjikv ^ avroXf ierrnpturai 

tov — the last words being evideimy imitated from the famous 
line of Homer, otf^avZ ttdfv, xal ivl SaivBt, The last line of tlic 

^upposed) oracle Mr. Taylor prints thus : m^to, tutl etMc itrr^ftnrai dw, 
"ridiculo mendo nipetra pro npara, nihil offensus," says Mr. Lobeck. Mr. 
Taylor, however, says that the the oracle is evidently the soul of the 

world; and sets himself seriously to prove, by arguments which far surpass 
our comprehension, that the soul ^ the world has horns. His conclusion is 
expressed in the following terms ; — Tlie horns ther^ore of this houl are very 
properly, said to be established on high, signifying that her mingled nature is 
united to her paradigmatic cause." 

It is unnecessary to pursue any farther tliis minute examination. Enough • 
has been already adduced to satisfy our minds, and probably those of our 
readers who may bd interested in such a question, that the charges of Profes- 
sor Lobeck were not inconsiderately made. As to Mr. Taylor, we are fully 
aware of his meritorious attempts to advance the study of Greek literature in 
this country. His perseverance has been the more praiseworthy because it 
has been attended with little success. If therefore he had assumed a tone of 
fair discussion, and had not indulged in the most opprobrious language both 
against Mr. Lobeck and ourselves, we should not on this occasion have ex- 
pressed so freely our opinion of his capacity for an editor of Greek authors. 
But his intemperate vituperation deprives him of all claim to mild treatment. 
Instead of showdng that he is himself clear of error, Mr. Taylor inveiglis 
against hisf critic — a mode of proceeding which resembles the abuse vented by 
a criminal on the judge who condemns him, not because his sentence is unjust, 
but because it is conclusive and irremovable. 
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Art, XI . — Mullners Lfbcnt Character^ nnd Geist^ dargcsielU vom 

Profcvssai' D, Scliutz, zu Leipzig. (Milliner's Life, Character, and 

Mind, by Professor Schiilz, of Leipzig.) Meissen, 1830. 18mo. 

Mut.lnkr has at last found a biographer, and, we must admit, a pretty 
impartial one. With every wish to do justice to the talent which 
Mullner unquestionably possessed, the Prolessor displays, with the same 
calmness and minuteness, the many bad qualities, both of heart and bead, 
with which, in Mullners case, this talent was mixed up and alloyed; 
and his work presents at once an amusing and yet melancholy picture 
of the arts, by the cautious and assiduous piacticc of which mediocrity 
may for a lime eclipse far higher genius, and command an extensive, 
though fortunately not a very, lasting reputation. 

Ihc high character which Milliner for a time maintained, and the 
influence of bis plays upon the dramatic literature of the day, may j)ro- 
bably be inaltcrs ot surprise to those who, taking up his woiks now toi 
the first time, endeavour to discovei wluit charm could have existed in 
compositions so unnatural, and constructed on principle'^ of eHect so 
coarse and vulgar. Stage effect, which (though far infeiioi to Xvotzebue's) 
they do to a certain extent possess, might do something * his palpal)le 
imitations of Sliakspeaie’s points, quibbles, and faiitaslie icpaitce, might 
please those wlio identify even SlmkspeareS defects with perfection; 
and his command of a ncivoiis and easy vcisificatioii might lead away 
captive by the ear that pietty numerous class to w’hom this obvious and 
superficial quality, being flic most readily apprehended, might appear 
the fiist of (Iramatic excellencies. 

Unt the true sccict of Miillner's extensive momcnlaiy reputation, and 
ut the niter oblivion into which lie is now fast falling, lies in his eonncc- 
tion with tlie press of his day, and the numerous engines whith, w^jili 
incredible peistwerancc and meanness, he contrived to set in motion to 
circulate his praises, or to vilily aud depreciate his literary opponents; 
and now when that influence, both for evil and good, has ceased, his 
works have speedily found their natinal level; not, indeed, tlie lowest, 
hut at the same time by no means an exalted one. A certain dreary ami 
gloomy foice which they possess, ivdeems them from the character of 
mere common-place; but among the loiticr, purer, and more abiding 
spirits of German literature, there is assuredly no place for the vain 
bustling,^ selfish, little Counsellor of Weissenfcls. Nor is he excluded 
from their fellowship by mere mental inferiorUy; — his moral character 
unfortunately presents little more than a melancholy picture of vices and 
lueanncsscs; vanity, jicrsonal and intellectual, displaying itself in the 
inoitC pitiful forms, descending to any meanness or subterfuge by which 
his literary ascendancy might be preserved or increased ; avaHce the 
most gross aud contenEiptible; and an intense selfishness, which renders 
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liiin incapable of any pcnninc friendship or any lasting affection. He 
was a clever, a talented man, with sonic strong powers of mind, but in 
no sense a man of genius ; nor do we believe that he has ever written a 
line which could draw forth a tear or remain imprinted upon the memory. 
'J’lic effect of his writings is to produce a feeling of oppression and nn- 
casiucssi and wc struggle to escape from them as from the pressure of 
EphialtfiS. As a reviewer he is most tolerable, for there his caustic und 
biting style, which was tlie perfect reflection of his temper and habits, 
always gives point at least and bitterness to his critiques; — but even in 
that held Milliner never could be permanently useful or influential ; his 
blows, though forcibly given, fell as often upon the innocent as the guilty, 
for it was not truth, but personal feelings and interests, that directed 
them, and the elevated and lofty principles which be occasionally advo- 
cated produced no conviction when coming from such a quarter. The 
devil, it is said, can cite Scripture for bis purpose, aud probably with 
great efl'cet, so long as lie maintains his incognito; but from the moment 
we catch a glimpse of his hoof, bis homilies arc hardly likely to be 
listened to with much attention. 

Milliner, who was born 18th Oct. 1774, received the rudiments of bis 
education at the celebrated school of Vfortc, ucar Naumburg. In ancient 
languages be made some progress, hut with modern he never ac<]ulred 
any extensive acquaintance : English he never learned af all, and with 
Ereuch he only became acquainted at a late period, like Kalstaff, on com- 
pulsion. In music, which he attempted, he failed. Oit the other baud, 
liis ability in skating, swimming, chess playing, and dancing, were un- 
deniable. At the age of 19 he left Pfortc for the university of Lcipsig, 
which was at that time begiuning to he distinguished for the ability of 
its philosophical teachers, with the view of devoting himself to the study 
of law. His first-published work was a novel, the title of which (Incest) 
is not calculated to create a favourable impression as to its contents, aud 
the Ic.^uling idea of which he afterwards repeated in his “ 'J'wcnty-niutli 
of Kebrnary.” He left I^eipsig in 1797. In, 1802 he married Amelia 
von Lochan, a lady of great beauty and accoinplishnicnts, thougli somc- 
.whut of a masculine ^ud overbearing character, and in the course of the 
.same year he obtained his doctor's degree. Various comedies and 
farces, from his pen, none of them of any distinguished imrit. and most 
of them adaptutious from the French, appeared from 180G down to 1812. 
In 1812, however, be made his debut as a tragedian in his Tvxnty-ninth 
of February, and GuUt, and in 1814 ap])carcd bis last dramatic works. 
King Yngurd and the Albanescrin. 

The Tuenty-ninth of February was suggested, as indeed the play itself 
sufficiently shows, by Werner’s Twenty-fourth of February, Tlie open- 
ing is certainly powerful, but long before the catastrophe arrives the 
charm is dissolved, the terrible strained to the utmost has lost its terrors. 
The conception of one- day in the year, an infernal holiday devoted to 
the devil, on which some frightful crime must be committed, and of a 
fated being, a hereditary murderer, who upon this occasion must per- 
form the crime which devotes him to the infernal gods, simply 
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Because he criminailt/ sought to check 
The rolling of that wheel, that from th^ abyss 
Of dark futurity draws up the chain 
Of evil consequence/^ 

in other words, because he did not do bis spiriting gently/’ and assent 
to the notion that every event of his life was foredoomed, and his will 
fettered by nii inevitable necessity, is so intrinsically absurd, that no 
ability could long disguise its revolting character. It is enough to have 
such nightmare dreams once in a lifetime ; and after being visited by 
them on the " Twenty-fourth,” it was rather too much to have the same 
ghastly phantasmagoria played off on the Twenty-ninth of February.” 

Guilt proceeds on the same idea of an arbitrary and implacable, des- 
tiny. It was written at a time when the cutlmsiastic admiration of Cal- 
deron was its height in Germany, and it is an attempt to combine what 
seems perfectly inconsistent, the gloomy spirit of the northern nations, 
and of a deeply tragic and superstitious plot, with the airy grace, the 
loquacious eloquence, and gorgeous ornament of CaldeiWs versification. 
It looks like a caricature of the Decocion de la Cruz,* Of the mo^ 
tives which influence the characters, of their unnatural conduct, or the 
improbability of the incidents, it is in vain to speak, when the plot itself 
is based upon the unnatural, and the whole is misty as a landscape of 
Ossian. 

In Yngurd and tlic Albaneserifiy a still stranger is attempted. 

For here, in addition to Calderon’s versification, we have Shakspeare’s 
quibbles and conceits, his fools and gossipping servants j here an idea 
from King John, then another from Macbeth, and all this combined 
with the old worn-out idea of Fate, and of another fraternal contest, litc^ 
rally copied from Schil)er*s Bride of Messina, and with characters, 
who, under a commission de hnatico inquirendo, would assuredly one and 
all of them run a considerable risk of being declared incapable of ma- 
naging their own aflUirs. Truly may we say of such representations of 
life, 

The earth hfits bubbles, as the water hath, 

And these are of them.” 

The bubble, however, soon broke : the popularity which Guilt and the 
Twenty^ninth qf'Fcbrnmy had obtained, perceptibly declined with Yngurd^ 
and disappeared entirely with the Albane^erin, Yet the high character 
which MuUner bad .acquired as a Kraftmann/’ or one of the ‘^Power- 
ful,” his acquaintance with the stage and its concerns, bis unquestioned 
power of bitter and satirical invective, enabled him long to maintain, as 
a journalist, the empire which he had undoubtedly forfeited as a trage- 
, dian. Uccipixicity, wc suspect, is nearly as powerful a motive in criti- 
as in commerce j and Milliner seems to have set out from the first 
with the fixed resolution (so far as it could be carried into effect without 
endangering his personal safety,) of decrying all those who dissented 

* Hera iho idea of fratricide, arising from the unfortunate attachment of two brothers 
to the same lad^, (an idea for which Schiller had done all that poetry could do« in the 

Bride of Messma,) and arising, as in the ** Twenty-ninth of Februaiy,^* from tlie ope- 
ration of the same blind and immutable destiny, is again the moving principle of the 
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from his poetical views, or denied his dramatic superiority, and of ap- 
plauding to the very echo such as were willing to applaud again. 
Against Ticck and others, whom he used contemptuously to call the 
florcntines ou the £ilbe, he displayed the bitterest animosity, arising 
probably from the severe but most just observations made by Tieck 
upon his plays in the Dramaturgisc/ie BltUten and this animosity he 
carried so far, as to* indulge in the most insulting personal observations 
upon the daughter of Tieck, whom he laboured by every means in bis 
power to hold up to ridicule in his journal. It may be easily imagined, 
therefore, that the article in the Foreign Review on the subject of his 
plays, by far the severest visitation he had yet encountered, (and which we 
may inform Professor Sebiitz, without betraying too much of the secrets 
of “ the Trade,” was not written by " Sir William Fraser,”) must have 
been deeply annoying to him. Like Sir Fretful Plagiary, however, he 
affected the profoupdest indifference, and even printed a translation of the 
critique in his Mittcrnachtsblatt. The business-like style in which he 
carried on this system, the mean and petty arts to which he bad re- 
course, we certainly could not have believed, had we not perused the 
impartial narrative of Professor Schiitz, who, though ho estimates rather 
inbru highly than wc arc inclined to do Mullner s literary powers, speaks 
with merited severity of his weaknesses and meannesses. He reviewed, 
and of course, praised his own works in extravagant terms without cere- 
mony, contributed biographies of himself to the different lexicoi^ in 
which he was gravely compared rvitb the most illustrious names of 
Germany j nay, so far did his craving for admiration go, that, os the 
Professor says, — 

" He used regularly to go several times a week to tlie Tliree Swans, the princi- 
pal inn in Weissenfels, to inspect the list of visitors, and if among the number 
he found any of literary celebrity, who had not come to pay their respects to 
him in due form, they might be assured they would have occasion to regret it 
when the next review of any of their works appeared,” 

Speaking of the success of his “ Schuld,” the Professor observes, — 

“ He used every means to nourish and keep up the enthusiasm which it had 
excited ; he wrote a tale under the .title of Hugo and Elvira, on the same sub- 
ject, in Schick’s Vienna Journal for 1813 ; composed numerma anonymous 
laudatory eulogies of it; procured many in the same strain from other quaiiers, 
and thus extended the reputation of his poem, partly by his spirited replies to 
those critiques which had appeared contrary to his wishes, partly by theatri- 
cal critiques and reviews which he mani^ed to procure, and partly, also, by 
establishing literary connexions with foreigners, which produced translations 
of his works into French, English, and Hungarian, as well as many reviews 
of his plays.” 

Conducted on such principles, it may be readily imagined that Mullner’s 
editorial labours, however much they might be calculated to amuse, ftt. 
to gratify the passions of literary partizans, were little likely to advance 
tbe cause of good taste, or to exercise any abiding influence upon lite- 
rature, The Litteraturblatt, (1820 to 1824,) The Hecate, (1823,) and 
the Mittcrnachtsblatt, (1826 to 1829,) are all written in that clever, 
caustic, partial, semi-blackguard style, which frequently excites laugh- 
. Cer, and sometimes even admiration of the vrit ^th which the shafts of 
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the aotbor are pointed, but at the same time leaves upon the mind a 
feeling of pity for the man who could deseend to prostitute his talents 
to purposes so unworthy, or the attainment of objects so temporary. 
What, for instance, are we to think of the heart of a man, who, for the 
sake of a vulgar joke, could descend, in bis Hecate, to jest on the subject 
of the suicide of a friend : — and who, in speaking of the unhappy death 
of Louisa Brachmann, whose premature end had been occasioned by the 
, result of an unfortunate attachment, could sneer at her as a German Sap- 
pho? The hasty and vehement spirit which envenomed his criticisms 
pervaded also his ordinary intercourse with society; he quarrelled witli 
his booksellers^ his friends^ his wife, with every one, in short, on whom 
he could expend his bitterness without danger. His treatment of 
. liis wife, indeed, was brutal to a degree scarcely conceivable. It 
may be conceded that, like many ladies of literary talent, her tastes 
were too masculine, her temper too unbending ; that she wanted the 
true charm of women, feminine' softness, a retiring and unobtrusive 
simplicity of feeling. What calmness cannot effect,’* says Schiller in 
his Power of Women, will never be gained by impetuositjjr^” and so it 
had proved in the ease of Milliner’s marriage. The Amazonian qualities 
of bis wife were certainly little calculated to conciliate kindness, lior 
was her reputation, it would appear, altogether faultless;*’ but respect 
for her sex and for himself should have dictated at least the outward 
shew of kindness, hnd ivould, at all events, have prevented a scene, such 
as ISchiitz describes as taking place in autumn, 1827, and in the 
catastrophe of which, we » feel assured our readers will rejoice. The 
pair quarrelled one day after dinner; from words they came as usual to 
more impressive arguments ; Milliner, who had a plate of grapes before 
him, a fruit of which he was excessively fond, seized it up, threw it out 
of the window, and, advancing to his wife, kicked her xoith his foot in a 
very tender part. Tliis, however, proved to be the unkindcst kick of all*’ 
for himself, for being, like Hamlet, fat and secant of breath, and rather short 
withal,* be found he had lifted liis foot too high, and was laid on his 
back by the violence of the recoil* Here he lay for some time senseless, 
the back of his head having come severely in collision with the floor, 
and this domestic s(5ene was followed by an illness of some duration. 
Nay, from that time he was constantly subject to swimming of the head 
and nervous attacks of different kinds, so that it is not improbable bis 
* fall was remotely the cause of that apoplectic stroke of which he ulti- 
mately died. The Professor completes the picture of his domestic 
character by exhibiting him as at once an epicure and a miser, only 
restrained from separating front his wife because he doubted where 
he might find a cook who could so well unite rigid economy with the 
\^}]^tification of his appetite ; constantly ready to accept of invitations 
all his friends, but taking good care not to return them in Weis- 
'senfels * nay, when they came to Weissenfels allowing them actually 
to pay for him at the occasional pleasure parties or excursions which 
might take place ; and scarcely allowing his family tlic necessaries of 

* He calls himself Jn one of the numbers of the MitternachUhlaUt a pocket edit'^ou 
of the poets. 
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life. This attention to the main-chancc^ and his lawyer-like qualities in 
making a bargain, enabled him to deal more successfully with those 
who, according to Lichtenberg’s description, drink their wine out of the 
skulls of authors, namely the booksellers. All of them cjuarrelled with 
him, but when the matter came into court, it was always found that 
Milliner had taken care that the contracts should be so framed that the 
unfortunate bibliopoles had no chance whatever. They used to say of 
him, says the Professor, when they spoke of him to their friends, Hie 
niger cst, hunc tu, Romane, caveto.’* But it is tedious to prolong so dis- 
agreeable a picture. It would be a melancholy thing if true genius were 
often found united with such a destitution of moral qualities ^ it is melan- 
choly even that in any mind, open to the beauties of nature and refined 
by education, such vices and meannesses should be found so prominent. 
But it may teach us how often literature, when adopted as a profession 
from motives of mere gain, or the acquisition of temporal power and 
influence, as in the case of Miiilner, instead of suppressing the natural 
evils of such a disposition, tends to aggravate them, by the meanness and 
sycophancy on the one hand, and the tyranny and overbearing disposi- 
tion on the other, which such a profession, adopted with such ends, 
generates and almost necessitates. Mullne^i* died on the 11th of July, 
1830, of an attack of paralysis, at the age of 54. 


Art.XII.— H einrich Zschokke s ausgewablte Dichtungerii ErzHhlungen, 
and Noveltcn, Vollstdndige Sammltmg in einem Bande* (Henry 
Zschokke's selected Poems, Tales, and Novels. — A complete col- 
lection ill one volume.) In 2 parts. 8vo. Aaran. 1830, 1831. 

Tn a former number of this journal, (No, VIII. p. 67.5,) we introduced 
tills clever novelist to our readers, on the publication of a French 
translation of his Suiss Talcs, and at the same time took the opportunity 
of giving, from another source, some amusing traits of his personal 
character and habits. We apprehend that the popularity which lie has 
acquired in France, evinced by the numerous translations of liis Swiss 
History and novels, both before and since the date of our former notice, 
has produced a re-action upon his fame in the countries where liis 
works first saw the light. That Zschokke must be an exceedingly 
great favourite both in Germany and Switzerland, and indeed regarded 
as a sort of classic in his line, cann6t admit of a doubt, when we see 
the same process applied to his works which in Bngland and France is 
confined to the works of their first-rate authors. We allude to those 
editions hi one volume which the ingenuity of publishers has devised/ 
professedly to suit the purses and the convenience of the many, but 
really, wo suspect, for the especial benefit of oculists and opticians. * 
Be that as it may, we liave here, compressed into one goodly sized 
tome, of between twelve and thirteen hundred double-column pages, 
the BelktriHische Schrijlen, as tliey are called, of M. Zschokke, and 
it^ppcarance fairly euough justifies us lor taking some farther notico 
^fhim. 
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It is somewhat curious that diis writer’s productions should have 
been transplanted into France with so much success, while in this 
country they are very little known, except througli the medium of the 
Frcncli translations, no English version, to the best of our knowledge, 
having appeared of any one of them. Why this should bo the case we 
cannot tdl, and indeed, generally speaking, wc arc a good deal at a lass 
to make out the rule by which German works of imagination are culled 
for the English public. Many altogether wortldess have been carefully 
rendered into our vernacular tongue, whilst numbers possessing real in- 
trinsic merit, as well as peculiarly adapted to British taste, lie neglected. 
We thus especially miss some of Lamotte Fouqut'’sand Van dor Veldt’s 
romances. Zschokke’s talcs are, wc were about to say, upon the 
whole, better suited to French taste; but we must pause to explain the 
specific difference of taste between the two nations, to which wc at 
this moment refer. In the hurry-fraught atmosphere of the busy 
British Islands, no novelist has, we conceive, a chance of popularity, 
who docs not abruptly and irresistibly command the attention and 
sympathy of his readers. In France, on the contrary, as well ns in 
Germany, except at seasons of engrossing political excitement, readers 
seem content to labour through on immensity of sontimeutal, philosophi- 
cal and religious disquisition, not only when intermixed with the story, 
but even prcliminaiily, and to acquire an interest in the hero or heroine 
through a minute acquaintance with the opinions, and the very deliber- 
ately developed characters of those pcrson:tges. Now a decided ad- 
diction to such rcligio-sentimento-philosophiiiing, both intermingled 
and introductory, is the quality we were going to ascribe to Zschokkc 
as fitting him rather for the meridian of Paris than that of London. But 
even whilst explaining the fact, recollections have arisen to check the 
hasty conclusion. Our audior began his career, some forty years 
ago, we believe, with a tragedy of tlie then German school, and of the 
kind that seizes most suddenly and powerfully upon the sympathy or 
the curiosity of spoclators and readers. Wc speak of Ahmino, the 
story of which w as by the late Monk Lewis wrought into the romance 
of “ The Bravo of Venice this tragedy is, however, excluded from 
the present selection. 

We learn from the auto-bi(^aphical sketch, prefixed to this 
volume, that Zschokkc was a native of Magdeburg, early left an 
orphan, educated by relations, and a very unhappy, unloved and 
therefore unloving boy; — that when crossing the Alps in order to 
visit Italy, being accidentally detained, lie was persuaded to abandou bis 
Italian scheme and to take charge of a school ; — that having brought 
^ the said school from a deplorable into a flourishing condition, he was 
rewarded with the honor of citizenship ;-~but that ms pedagogic labors 
, being inteiTupted.by the French invasion, he was thenceforward em- 
ployed in administrative offices by the governments of divors Swiss 
Cantons, until, disgusted by the absurdity of the Senate of Berne, which 
diflered from him upon several points of policy, he witlidrew to private 
life, marriage, newspaper-editing, and novel-writing. This accojmt 
exhibits Zschokkc as a good and sensible man, if not as a statesman 
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born lo sway ri>c •Icsthiies of nations. But it is in his capacity 
of novelist that we have to do with him, la this his merits are delicate 
discrimination, and correct delineation of the nicer shades of character, 
and a simple, natural pathos that touches the heart ; his faults are a 
small matter of prosincss, of common-place about his persons and 
incidents, (notwithstanding a magnanimous disregard of probability in 
the construction of some of his stories,) and a laughable ignorance of 
the manners of foreign nations which he attempts to paint ; added to 
these, we think we can discover a tone of exaggerated philosophy, an 
extravagant antipathy to the common forms of society, and a carica- 
tured satire of the higher classes. But as, cither from recollection of 
our juvenile delight in Aballino, or from a natural propensity to Ck'v- 
mau simple-heartedness, we have a decided •penchant for Zscliokke, in 
which we would fain induce our readers to participate, we had rather 
illustrate bis good than his bad qualities. For that purpose wc shall 
give a sketch of one of his talcs; and passing over the mystically de- 
vout galley-slave Alamontad, and the philosophical Ifarmonius, wlio be- 
lieves in the doctrine of transmigration, upon the iinanswcr.'xhlc ground 
that the same soul, had, at due intervals of time, animated a bird, a dog, 
and a beggar girl, who all alike loved him, and the last of whom he 
married, wc shall take the truly German Todte Oast, or “ Dead Guest.” 

In a small German town called llerbesheim, a tradition prevailed 
that once in every hundrc<l years, during Advent, appeared a super- 
natural visitor, known by the name of the Dead Guest, who amused 
himself with wringing the necks of new-married brides ; and the year 
18*20, completing the fated century, was to bring for the third time so 
formidable an apparition. In the autumn of that year a Herbesheim 
youth named George Waldrich, who had run away from scliool or 
college to join, as a volunteer, in the war against the French, and had 
.since entered the regular army, returns to bis native town, in command 
of (he troop.s quartered there, and is billeted upon his former guardian, 
Buntes, a rich and kind-hearted, but whimsical manufacturer. Here 
the runaway schoolboy is not recognised in the mustachioed officer, 
who, on his part, as little recognised his childish playmate Frederica 
Bantes, in the beautiful girl seated with him at the dinner table, and 
enjoys the pleasure of hearing himself reprobated as a scapegrace by 
the father, and gently but earnestly defended by tlie daughter. Some 

{ u’Cttily playful scones lead to the disclosure, of Waldrich’s name to 
^'redcrica ; (the mother a quick-witted excellent jmrson. had early dis- 
covered her ci-detant ward,) but the young people again become as 
brother and sister, and no prospect of romance appears. 

The slow and minutely detailed progress of adairs, is, however, some- 
what precipitated by some old-fashioificd customs of the house. All 
birthdays were regularly celebrated by a grand family dinner, befote 
which every body made a present to the king or queen of the feast, 
and after which every body kisse<l the same august personage for the 
time being. The kisses exchanged betn'ecn Waldrich and Frederica upon 
ihp birthday of the former, who has become a prime favourite even with 
formerly cross guardian, effect much in opening the eyes of the 
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soldier and the maiden to the unfi''atcrnal nature of their mutual feelings. 
Frederica's birtltday produces stronger results. After rccciviiig her 

t iresents, the lady sits down to table, and, lifting her napkin, finds upon 
ter pla;(e a diamond ring and necklace, with a letter. From this last 
it appears that her fatlier has engaged her to the son of the wealthy 
and noble banker, Jlerr von Jlahn, and that her intended, being in too 
delicate health to travel in the bad weather then prevailing, had sent 
iiis offerings with this hiUet doux, instead of presenting them in person. 
* Father Bantes, who expected the utmost joy from this nuptial an- 
nouncement, is confounded at the general gloom that ensues. Ilis wife, 
however, too adroit to oppose him, says little, and that little approv- 
ingly, whilst Frederica begs hard to sec her bridegroom at least before 
she is required to accept him. The kisses of this day complete the 
misery of tlie lovers. An explanation soon afterwards occurs between 
them, and Frederica pledges her word never to marry young Hahn. 

Meanwhile Advent approaches ; Herbesheim is absorbed in discus- 
sions touching the Dead Guest, and, although the holder and more 
enlightened profess their contempt for the superstitious fear, love- 
making is, provisionally and temporarily, well nigh suspended ; and 
the shrewd Mrs. Bantes, who clearly discerns her daughter’s horror of 
an unseen bridegroom, urges the general apprehension as a plea to 
obtain a respite. The rational manufacturer derides her superstitious 
folly, but her words nevertheless are not altogether without olfect } 
followed up, as they accidentally are, by a circumstantial narrative of 
the old tradition. During the gossip of the fashionable world of llcr- 
besheim assembled one evening at Bantes* house, it appears that the 
old legend is generally forgotten, the only thing really known, being, 
that in the Church Register the deaths of three brides are recorded in 
the year 1720 with -the additional words, With their faces turned to 
their backs, as 100 years ago— God have mercy on their poor souls !” 
Waldrich hereupon declares that he learned the story in his childhood 
from a grey-headed forester, and at the request of the company relates it. 

Late in November of 1620, when Frederic, Elector Palatine and 
elected King of Bohemia, was dying from the superior and victorious 
arms of the Emperor, Ferdinapd II, three betrothed brides of Catholic 
Herbesheim amused themselves one evening with wishing their bride- 
grooms could earn the rewards, especially the title, offered as the price 
of the heretic usur;^cr’s head. Whilst they chatted they saw thirteen 
men, evidently fugitives, and as evidently one of superior rank to the 
rest, gallop up to an adjacent inn ; and at the same mstant their three 
bridegrooms rushed into the apartment with the tidings that one of the 
< thirteen was the proscribed Frederic. The girls, with one accord, 
declared that they would. not marry, unless their bridegrooms* swords 
vt'ere dyed in the hcretiq usur)ier*s blood. The bridegrooms went to 
earn the prize. A‘t dawn twelve men rode away from the inn ; the 
thirteenth lay murdered with three wounds. The landlord declared 
that his Deed Guest was not Frederic, but, as a presumed heretic, the 
body was buried in a lay-stall. The bridegrooms had not been seen 
smee^-tbe murder, and the pining brides regretted their sanguinary 
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mandate. On the third evening of their unaccountable absence, a 
stranger visited Jacobea, with whom the idea of killing Frederic had 
originated. The stranger was a very tall, thin, pale man, dressed in 
black, and covered with jewels. He announced himself as the Count 
of Graves, and brought a letter from her truant bridegroom, stating, that 
having murdered the wrong man, he considered his bride as lost, and 
would never return. Jacobea wept bitterly, and at first would not be 
comforted. But in a few days the honied words of the Count, and his 
offer of his hand and title, so thoroughly consoled her, that an evening 
was fixed for the betrothing, after which ceremonial the new bridegroom 
was to be allowed the unusual indulgence of an hour’s nocturnal visit 
to his bride’s chamber. The Count had played the same game with 
the two other forsaken brides, each keeping her approaching exaltation 
^ secret. Different hours of the same evening were fixed for the several 
betrothments and subsequent Ute-a-t^tes ; and the next morning the 
three girls were found with their necks tw^isted ; the Count, bis 
equipage, and his presents had vanished. The victims were buried at 
tlie same time, and during the funeral a tall figure separated himself 
from the train of mourners, Walked towards the lay-stall, and vanished 
on the spot where the Dead Guest \vas buried. 

An hundred years afterwards, in 1720, a Count Altenkreuz, simi- 
lar in appearance, allowing for change of fashions, to the Count 
of Graves, had visited Herbesheim ; had similarly seduced the af- 
fections of three affianced brides, and obtained secret Jidmittance to 
their several chambers on one and the same. night. The next morning 
each maiden was found with her neck twisted ; and the disappearance of 
the Count and presents, and the scene at the funeral, were renewed. 

'fhe narrator of this tale, at which every body professes to laugh, is 
soon afterwards called away upon regimental business. In his absence 
Mrs. Bantes obtains from Frederica a confession of her love and en- 
gagement, which she immediatdy reports to her husband ; le^s him 
storm out his passion, and then persuades him to' fake no precipitate 
step, and wait to see if the rich banker may not perhaps supplant the 
poor officer. 

All this is scarcely arranged ere the first Sunday in Advent dawns, 
and is ushered in with such stormy weather as makes every one tliink 
of the Dead Guest. Immediately after morning service a report spreads 
through the town that the Dead Guest actually is at -the inn of the 
Black Cross. Terrified workmen and servants bring the news to 
Bantes, who ridicules the idea, until his sober-minded, intelligent book- 
keeper assures him that a very tall, thin, pale stranger in deep black, 
with abundance of gold chains and sparkling rings, certainly did arrive 
in a splendid equipage at ,the Black Cross during the worst of the 
storm. Then the sound common sense of the practical man is so far 
staggered, that be allows it to be a strange, an inconceivable coinci- 
dence. 

In the evening the ladies go to a party, whither Bantes is to follow 
them as soon as he has settled some accounts which he keeps, it should 
<eem, for Sunday afternoons. At dusk, just as he has finished his 
business, he is alarmed by a shriek from his maid servant — his counting- 
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hou^ d«»oir opendj and in walks an exact personification of the Dead Guest. 
Bantes is startled at the sight, and when the stranger announces him- 
self as young Hahn, come to marry Frederica, his agitation becomes 
excessive.' Seeing, we all know, is believing, and the old manufacturer 
can no longer doubt the tale. Superstitious terrors now wholly possess 
him ; in hfiagination he already sees his child's beautiful face twisted 
to die back of her white neck, and thinks only of getting civilly rid of 
the treacherous phantom. For this purpose, betraying no suspicion of 
his visitor’s identity, he reveals his daughter’s newly discovered love for, 
and secret engagement wijh Wsddricpi as insurmountable obstacles to 
the projected marriage. The stranger receives the information with a 
smile, clearly indicating that the bride of another is the very victim he 
seeks ; and when he still presses to be introduced to Frederica, to be 
even allowed a tite-et-tite with her, the father’s agony’becomes unbear- 
able, and he escapes from the present infliction by agreeing to its renewal 
upon the following morning. 

Many circumstances tend to confirm Bantes in his newly conceived 
idea, not the least being the obstinate incredulity of his wife and 
daughter, who will .not be persuaded but what tlie stranger really is 
young Hahn. Next morning the old man goes forth to consult the 
Mayor and other constituted authorities of llerbesheim, upon the means 
of expelling the fearful stranger, and on his return home, sees, through 
the window of his best drawing-room, his devoted Frederica in earnest 
Ute-a-tete conversation with the Dead Gucsf, whom she is actually 


sufiTering to kiss lier hand. 

Bantes, over-powered with terror, rushes into his wife’s room, re- 
proaches her with exposing her child to such horrible dangers, 
passionately repulses her assurances that the stranger really is the 
young banker, and is fairly, driven out of liis senses, when Frederica 
presents herself, declaring young Hahn to bo an amiable excellent man, 

' and informing her mother that he will return to dinner. Bantes insists 
that he shall not come to dinner, will not listen to the explanations his 
daughter endeavours to give him, and at length, in his despair, pledges 
his word to her that she shall innnediately marry Waldrich, if she can 
and will deliver liim and Herbesheim from the presence of the Dead 
Guest, Hahn, or whatever the stranger' may be. 

It is probably needless to explain that the supposed Dead Guest 
actually is Hiihn, accidentally in mourning, and who, baying a private 
attachment, had come to Herbesheim, rather with* a view to escape 
marrying Frederica without ofiending his father, than to complete nis 
engagement, and that Waldrich, who knew him, had ascribed his 
^rsonal appearance to the Dead Guest merely with a rival’s malice. 
There are some really comic scenes pf the terrdTs of the believing and 
disbelieving Herbesbeimers. 

This tale affords as fair a specimen of Zschokke’s talent as an abstract 
ran, where much of the success depends upon minute touches. Several 
others in this volume are equally amusing; and we must observe before 
ccwteluding, that those w'e nave seen translated into French, meaning 
especially Alamontade, and the Princess of Wolfenbiittlc, are, in ouK. 
Qpimon,' amongst his worst. 
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Art. XIII. — La Morie (Vi Carlo /, e IJEttoro^ Tragedic Tmprovvimte dal 
Signor Tommaso Sgrlcci, c ractolte dagli Stenograji. (Tlic Death 
of Charles I, and Hector, extemporary Tragedies of Signor T". Sgricci, 
taken down by short-hand wTiters.) Florence. 1825. 

We ought to apologize to our readers, for not having earlier noticed this 
little volume, which we have not happened to meet with till just now, 
and which is, we think, of considerable value to the literary w^orld. To 
those wlio have never heard an vnprovvisatoj'c^ it affords the means, in 
some measure, of appreciating the very peculiar gift so frequently met 
with, in a greater or less degree, both in Italy and Portugal ; inasmuch 
as they have here more than an average sample of such extempora- 
neous poetry, in two tragedies taken down from the lips of the improt- 
msatore^ by short-hand writers. It is indeed impossible that they should 
licnce form any idea of the rapturously enthusiastic admiration almost 
always excited by such effusions of instantaneous inspiration, since 
much of this must be ascribed to the poet’s powers of declaiming, 
to the circumstances of his exhibition, and to the influence of that 
singular sympathy, which, independently of extraordinary talent, en- 
ables an individual to SAvay the emotions of a multitude, much in the 
same way that a very hearty laugher compels us to laugh with him 
thougli we know not at what, and that our jaws irresistibly distend 
at the sight of, a yawn. But the publication before us derives in our 
opinion additional value from this incapacity to awaken such an enthusi- 
astic disposition, by thus enabling those who have formed part of such 
enraptured audiences to appreciate the degree to which sympathy, and 
circumstances extraneous to the poetry, biassed their judgment of its 
merits. 

A more favourable specimen of improvisated strains, (if we may thus 
Anglicize the Italian, for which we have no Englisli verb,) could not,’ 
we believe, be found Not Only does a tragedy require genius of a fur 
higher order than a sonnet or a few stanzas, but Signor Sgricci is al- 
lowed to be the first of modern im^rovvisatores ; and even in reading his 
productions we ourselves are fully conscious of his immeasurable supe- 
riority to all those wc have heard, and who, we must say, constantly 
disappointed us, notwithstanding the deafening plaudits they elicited 
from our fellow auditors. In our opinion those improvvisatores merely 
dressed the common-places of poetry in the musical sweetness of 
Italian words, according to the laws of metre and rhyme. This is doubt- 
less much to do extempore; but it is to be remembered, that the 
structure of the Italian language, its almost invariable vowel terminations 
and the regular conjugation of its verbs, afford a, wonderful facility in 
rhyming, further increased by the absence of the strict, laws which 
fetter English genius. In illustration of this we may observe, that in 
Italian not only arc identical syllables, such as inventf and prevent allowed 
as fair rhymes, but a word may rhyme to itself, provided there be any 
sort of differencein its use or acceptation. Thus, according to the laws 
of Italian poetiy, ‘‘ love,” the noun, might rhyme to ‘‘ love” the verb ; 
irtid if the adjective '‘lovely’’ were more germane to the matter, instead 
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of distorting his idea to inske the refractory noun or verb answer his 
purpose, like a luckless English versifier, the free and happy Italian 
songster would just write the first syllable “ love” at the end of the 
line where he wanted it, and transfer the “ ly” to the beginning of the 
next, as is done in prose to make the most of space and paper. 

We have no desire by these observations to depreciate the well-merited 
fame of Signor Sgricci, but make them simply from the love of truth, 
.and a wish to explain ^at a gilt almost common in some countries does 
not actually raise its possessors to rank with the Dantes and the Miltons. 
Sgricci’s talent is, as we have said, of a higher order, and certainly very 
extraordinary. That any human being should, within a few minutes of 
a subject being proposed to him, arrange the conduct of his fable, con- 
ceive his characters, and proceed to pour forth, for nearly two hours, a 
stream of dramatic poetry expressing sentiments adapted to the se- 
veral personages introduced, is really wouderfui, and that Tommasso 
Sgricci has done this is indisputable. His Morte di Carlo /. was im- 
provisated at Paris, before an audience, comprising the first critics and 
philosophers of that capital, whoso great object was to satisfy themselves 
that the improvvisatore could derive no help from memory in his astound- 
ing performance. The execution of Charles I., as the subject of a 
tragedy was thought to answer the desired end ; but in doing so it in- 
volved the poet in unnecessary and unusual difficulties ; since he could 
hardly be supposed familiar enough with English historj to treat such a 
subject as it ought to be treated. Accordingly Carlo I. is not a historical 
play ; it is merely a tragedy upon the murder of an excellent king by an 
atrocious conspirator, to which personages the names of Charles and 
Cromwell are given. Charles, who for so many years and in so many 
battles fought stoutly for what he deemed his rights, is here tlie beau 
ideal of sentimental royalty, willing to lose crown mid life, rather than 
cause the shedding of one drop of his rebellious people’s blood, Crom- 
well is simply Moliere’s Tartuffe in tragedy. Charles is not a prisoner 
negociating with and tried by his captors : as an independent though 
menaced king, be is betrayed by Cromwell into signing a paper which, 
some how or odier, causes him to be tried by the parliament for soracuhing 
or other. Cromwell’s treachery being discovered, Charles makes his 
last exit, escorteil by Scotcli troops, to break through the rebel forces 
and esc^e to France, when he is cfiught and behea&d before we hear 
of the issue of the trial. 

We have not room for such an analysis as might enable our readers 
to judge of Sgricci’s dramatic merits ; (though what we have said, in 
pointing out his deviations from histUry, may give them some notion of 
the style of his plot, and its ci^nduet;) but as a specimen of his poetical 
powers we shall translate part of one of the scenes that seems to have 
most^ deeply impressed his French auditors. It is between llenrietta, 
who is brought back from France/ and her confidant Isabella. 

“ ItaheUa. My queen, behold tlie day of triumph rjpeno, 

Behold the moment of our victory! 

The faitbfhl bands of Douglas fill the city; 
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Impetuously rush ins: on the palace. 

Soon from death’s satellites they’ll snatch the kin*^. 

lleririctln. My gentle friend, the tlirobhings of my heart 
Speak other language. Into thy true breast, 

Oh let me pour the terror ‘that subdues me ! 

. I dare not tell my husband. ’Twerc too cruel 
To add imaginary pains to his, 

So many and so real. Iron souls 

Have they, who joy enhance th’ afflicted’s sorrows ; 

Yet of this hidden torture I, perforce. 

Must ease my heart. 

Isabella. Speak on, my qiteen. No bliss 
lias earth for me like tempering thy tears, 

By mingling them with mine. 

Henriefia. Hither returning. 

Weary and panting with the tedious way, 
i\ncl quite subdued by tenderness and pity. 

Which, 'IS r met my consort, woke within me. 

Almost resistlessly mine eyelids closed. 

Yet doiihlfully, and scarcely closed they were, 

Kre shaken were the curtains of my beil — 

Shaken and o]iened — then me seemed — me seemed 
Or ’twas so — that before me present stood 
A royal dame, of countenance majestic 
As melancholy. Brow, and eyes, and hair 
That hung dishevelled, shone resplendently 
In mystic light. Hast thou observed the moon 
With a circumfluous white crown in Heaven ? 

Such she appeared. She looked on me, and smiled 
A smile of anguish — So, ’twixt clouds and rain 
Glimmers a ]3alhd sunbeam. Tlieii my hand 
She took, to her vmmoving gelid breast 
IVessing it, and my heart throbbed at the touch 
With deadly palpitation. Thus she spoke: 

‘ l/ady, perchance in early youth thine eye 
Has tearfully on iny sad image dwelt, 

Placed in the palace of tliine ancestor^!. 

Once Scotland’s queen was J, and of the fair 
M as fairest deemed by an admiring world. 

'J’he thought, the sigh, of every royal heart, 

Of each exalted soul, I was — I saw 

Hashing upon my brow three kingdoms* crowns, 

And gloried in’t» and my presumptuoub folly 
In youthfulncss liewildcred me. From God 
I turned away, wand’ring deliriously 
in worldly paths. Thus long from precipice 
To precipice 1 strayed — lost my heart’s peace, 

Mine own esteem — and all— all, save that virtue 

Which, buried in the inmost heart, awaits 

Tit place and season o'er the conquered senses * 

Her empire to recover. In iny heart 
She spoke^ misfortune her interpreter — 

JMe. this abhorrent land received. A dungeon 
For twenty winters was my palace. Then,' — 

She said, and pausing grasped with both her hands 
VQL. VIJI. NO. XV. H 
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Her beautrou? head, from off her beauteous neck 
Lifted, and placed it in my hands-— 

Isabella, Oh horror! 

Hetiriefta, Soul-btricken by the terrors of the vision 
I started from my pillow, and mine eyes 
Bent on my husband’s picture. To the neck 
It was dluinined by the suiiV glad beam : 

The liead was wrapt in shadow, and appeared 
As from the shoulders it were beparated/^ 

We must observe, that in translating this scene, wc have omitted a 
great many lines that lengthened the speeches without supplying ad- 
ditional images or sentiments, or giving increased intensity to those 
already produced. We arc not sure that the Ettore is not the better 
piece of the two ; but it has not the same certainty of cxteinpora- 
neousiicss; and indeed in its best passages we recognised so much 
j^lundercd property of our friends Homer and Virgil, as w'ould ex- 
pose any other poet than an improvvhatore to the reproach of pla- 
giarism. 


Art. XIV. — Ileldaibuch, Ehi DenJzmal der Gro^slhnlen in den Ecfrei'- 
ungskriegen von 1808 — 181/> Von Christian Nicmeyer. Scchstc 
Aifftage, (I'he Book of Ilerocs. A Monument of the Great Ucetls 
of the Wars of Liberation from 1808 — 1815. By C. Nicmeyer, (Hh 
Edition.) Leipzig, 18»'31. 

This volume has fallen short oJ’ihe anticipations with which we open- 
ed it ; but the fault lies in the title, which provokes unreasonable anti- 
cipations. Who could help conceiving the Book of Ilerocs to be a 
species of anthology of feats of individual heroism, of splendid and des- 
perate deeds ? Jii sliort a collective (ale of chivalry, blending the sober 
charms of truth with the fascinating interest of romance, and llie excite- 
ment of poQtieal exaltation ? For this we looked, and w’ere disappointed. 
The book is simply a history of what the author calls the \^ars of 
liberation, and we can have no objection to such a history except its 
delusive title, which wc now' understand to mean that all who fought 
against Bonaparte in those wars, were so many heroes. 

Setting aside the title and consequent disappointment, the work has 
merit, and we hardly wonder at its having already reached a sixth edi- 
tion. It is a partial, certainly, but often a very lively record of seven 
memorable years, that bore upon their blood-stained wings the destinies 
of generations yet unborn, throughout Kurope at least. The historian 
devotes his labours chiefly, to the celebration of his compatriot heroes, 
and who shall blame him? It is for Germans he writes, and German phi-, 
losophcrs; politicians, moralists, and poets, all alike proclaim that the 
sentiment most important to be, shall we say impressed upon, or awak- 
ened in, Germany, at this present time, is a German patriotism a pa- 
triotism which shall embrace the various states constituting the German 
empire , as one whole; and teacli Prussians and Austrians, Bavarians and 
Saxons, to deefn themselves fellow-countrymen. Nienicycr, howeveV^ 
^ likewise bestowa praise upon the allies of the Germans ; and especially 
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does more justice to England’s great Captain than is usual upon the 
Conlineni. An instance of inaccuracy ojcurs, however, wiili regard to 
the Duke of Wellington, which somewhat shakes our confidence in our 
autlior’s correctness upon ])oints less within our ow^n powers of detection. 
He has converted a coinpliuient to the Britisli soldiers, into an arrogant 
"Boast. The Duke is well known to have said, “ Whenever I get into 
a scrape, my bravo army gets me out again:’* which modest words; 
Christian Nicmeyerhtis altered to; ‘‘ If I fall into a difficulty, as every 
man sometimes must, my brave companions are sure that I shall know 
how to extricate myself!’' 

Several of the battles here recorded are described with great spirit, 
especially those of tlie Russian campaign, of Fleuru.s, CiiuUre-hras, 
and Waterloo, as also the pursuit of the routed French by the Prussians, 
after the latter. I5ut all these arc so familiarly known to the reading 
pid)lic, by various late publications, that w'e incline to se lect, as a spe- 
cimen botli of the matter and manio||^ of the Ilcldcnburh^ the suppression 
of tlie Tyrolese struggle for independence, condensing the early part, 
and translating the narrative of Hofer’s fate. 

It will he recollected that in the year ISOt), nearly the whole popu- 
lation of the Tyrol rose in anus, aiidfaiily drove the French troops out 
of their. cemntry. This levy ca wa.v5C was headed by Andreas Ilofer, 
tlie landlord of a village public-house. Hofer was then forty-two years 

of age, 

‘‘ a fiiiiik-hcaitod pioii** man, tail in stature, vvilli black eyes and beard, of 
a soft void* and disposition; whom a vebement love of Ins country converted 
from a ipucl uistic into a hero. 

r‘Oua]>arte sent ?^larsbaJ Lefevre, Duke of Dantzig, with a strong 
body of troojj s, to crush this insurrection. 'J'bc insurgents, by re- 
trcr.ting before him, tlrevv Lefevre into their mountain fastnesses ; 
and I here, when’ they liad the discipliiu'd French army at advantage, 
tlie })eas:ini general and liis half-arined volunteers attacked, and after 
much hard lighting, so thoroughly defeated them, that the French vete- 
rans fled, UiUl the Tyrol was again free. In thc*sc battles a ten-year-old 
boy bu&ied hiniDelf in digging up the balls that lodged in the ground, 
and cairying lliem, in his little hat, to the combatants ; to whom young 
girls brought provi.^ions amid the hottest lire. 

When the misfortunes of the campaign constrained I^^-ancis to pur» 
chase peace by the cruellest sacrifices, abandoning the Tyrol, lie invited 
Ilofer and his jirincipal associates to Vienna, to secure tliem from 
French vengeance. 'Fhese devoted patriots would not leave their be- 
loved country in her distress, and resolved to attempt the preservation 
of their connexion with Austria, even without Austrian help. One of 
their leaders, the priest Pater Joachim, blessed their endeavours. Again 
Ijcfevre was sent against them, and again was so roughly handlpd, 
that upon one occasion, we are told, he climbed over his own carriage 
to escape, and tied, disguised as a common soldier. Hofer and Pater 
Joachim now led their little band of 8,000 peasants to defy the French 
marshal and his 25,000 soldiers before Inspruck, and again were vic- 
. lorious. Lefevre evacuated Inspruck by night, having lost 14,000 men 
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wjthin a fortnight, niul ou the 15tli of August, Bonupaito\ hirth-claj, 
tiie Tyrolese le-cntcrcd their emancipated capital. The •giatified 
Kmpeior of Austiia sent Ilofer a gold chain of honour, and to the Pater 
the ecclesiastical order of merit. 

For two months the Tyrol was free; but could it hope to remain so ? 
Before the end of October French troops poured in from all sides, 
under various generals. Baraguay dllillicrs and Eugene Beauharnais, 
respecting or fearing these h^a^ c and desperate men, invited them to 
submit, offering a general amnesty, redress of grievances, and a strict 
adniinistration of justice, on condition of the insurgents laying down their 
arms. The Arch-duke John assured Hofer that the emperor, unable 
to assist them, wished them to comply ; and IIofiT thereupon ac- 
cepted the terms, cuti eating a few days* delay of the Ficnch advance , to 
allow time for the jieasants to disperse to their several liomcs. But 
pending this negotiation with Eugene, the French troops ail\anced, 
stoiraed a strong pass, and seized® fortified post upon the Bi timer 
mountain. Indignant at this breaA of faith, Ilofer again tailed Ins 
comrades to the held, and about the middle of November fell upon 
Ruskaand Barbou, who, with their detachments, were endeavoniing to 
force their way into the Passcycr ihaL The French wert' repuh^ed with 
the loss of 1 ,500 men and an eagle. But now’Baiaguay iVI lillicis brouglu 
up hio whole foice, and the contest was inevitably over. Some of the 
leaders made their escape to Vienua. Hofer concealed Iiimself v\ith 
liis wife and children, in an Alpine hut in the snowy wildcnic>s amidst 
barien rocks. The Emperor Francis sent ine<*scngcrs to urge his 
escaping to Austria; but his wife and children could not have accom- 
panied h'is flight, and Hofer would not save his life at the price of de- 
serting them. 

Patei Donay of Schlandcrs, who had latteily l)een IIofei\ nnwoithy con- 
fident, now became Ins Judas. lie discovcud Ins letical in the. sm)\\> \vild- 
ernfcss, and betrayed it to tlie Ficnch comniandei. Bumpaito in leluiu made 
the wretch lra])crial ( hapluin atlhcshiiu* of Our Lady of Loutlo, and Murat 
loaded him with piaises and pic'^euts. At midnight Buagn*’y (FIlillicis des- 
patched j,600 foot and 100 hoise, to sci/e a single man. At d iwn, on the 
20th of Januaiy 1010, the guide knocked at thr hut door, ilofci opened it, 
and seeing who his \isitois were, said * 1 am Andie as llofei, and in yoyr 
hantK; kill me, but spate my wile and children, who have no shaie in iny 
conduct J Ihe hietuh llun lushed upon him, loaded him with chains, and 
diacged him, with his wife and childicn, to Bol/ui. Wheievei the) passed^ the 
Bonaparti'.ts stood in lows, singing uicir) and unable to control then 

JO) at having anothei hunt st man in then claws. But IJoftr was calm and 
seiine, and in ailertin:* accent^ asked paidon of all whom he fancied lie might 
have ofiended. At Botzen he was ficcd iiom his chains, many Frenchmen 
taking his pait, and alleging that he had lieaied his prisoners with admirable 
humanity. One man gave him a snuff-box adorned with the heads of the 
Duke of Brunswick, Schill, and himself. Hofer looked at his own portrait 
and sighed * Yc'^, such I was.’ Here too he tasted a pang bitterer tlian death. 
Ills family was sepaiated fiom him, and sent back into the countiy. He 
himself was huriied to, Mantua. 

At Mantua Ilofer w^as tried by a court martial, and sentenced to death.^ 
with a haste designed to pi event the interposition of the Emperor 
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Francis, whose daughter Napoleon was then wooing. On his way to* 
the place of execution he gave a last cheer to his beloved sovereign, 
and distributed some trifles as keepsakes. 

He tlien stepped into the circle of his executioners. They offered* liim a 
handkerchief to tie over his eyes, and bade lum kneel down. With a noble 
soldierly pride he refused to do either, siiyinjj, ‘ [ stand before my ('l oator, 
"iTiid standing I will return my immortal spirit into his luind.’ lie iheu pre- 
sented the corporal with his last gold coin, begged him to see that his men 
took good aim, and again exclaimed, ^ Alas! my unhappy country!’ He then 
boldly gave the word ' Fire.^ But the miserable French marksmen did nol 
liie true. The first six shots only brought the martyr upon his knees. 1'he 
next six stretched him upon the ground, but did not end his sufierings. The 
corporal then stepped up to him, put the muzzle of his piece close to his head, 
and shattered it at the thirteenth shot. Thus was Jlofer massacred by the French, 
as Palm had been before him. 

« * .k ft 

Tlie J'hnpcror Francis, who could not save Ilofer, took charge of liiose he left 
behind him, made considerable presents to Ike widow and daughters, and edu- 
cated the only son. In 1813, before Austria had joined the alliance, John 
Ilofer, then barely fourteen years old, entered into the corps of l.ntzen Voluntoer 
sharp shooters, and fought gallantly against tlic destroyer of his father and his 
country.’ 

The volume is illustrated with portraits of most of the Generals op- 
posed to Napoleon, but we are sorry to say the faces delineated do not 
tend to lieightcn our interest in the exploits detailed. If however we 
arc to draw conclusions from the likeness of which wo arc most com- 
petent to judge, the Duke of Wellington’s, we may cherish a hope that 
the deliverers of Europe were not quite such ugly, stupid, or mad brutes, 
as they appear in the plates before us. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 

No. XV. 


BELGIUM. 

The Revolution in Belgium has, like that in France, been a most calamitous 
event for literature, whatever may be its ultimate political benefit. \ cry few 
works of any importance have appeared since its commencement. 

As may easily be supposed, several books have been written on the events 
of the Revolution. There are two of them, however, wliich deserve to be men- 
tioned, rather on account of the authors than of the works thernsclve.s. 

The first of them : Lcs Qmtres Jountces dc Hruvelle^^ (I vol. 8vo.) is written 
by the famous general, Van IJalen, who has been denounced in the Alemoiix 
Marshal Suchet, as guilty of forgery, treason, and desertion, in Spain. Tln.s same 
person, after Jiaving been commander-in-chief of ail the troops of Hclginrn, was 
a second time accused of treason, and tried judicially. The object of his book 
being to disculpate himself, the author has, as might be expected, introduced 
too many facts relative to himself, and very little information as to the Revolu- 
tion. In other respects it displays a spirit of tolerable imparliality. 

Tlie second work, entitled, des Opt rations MilUaircH pendant ies 

Quatre Memorahles Jnurnces dc SeptemWe^ is written by a species of GiJ Bias,, 
whose adiffentures would afford materials for a romance of some interest. 
Educated for the military service, he abandoned it for a paltry situation in tin* 
civil service at Ostend, urged by motives which it is not quite convenient to 
disclo.se. A whale happening to be stranded on that coast, he contrived to 
purchase it, without any one knowing where the money came from; he then 
set up a carriage with two horses, kept several servants, and made a prodigious 
noise in both East and West Handers. Soon afterwards, his resources failing 
him, he determined on making a tour with his whale ; he proceeded to Paris, 
where he gained a great deal of money, got into debt, obtained the decoration of 
the Legion of Honour — God knows how, and was preparing to travel over the 
rest of France, when the Revolution broke out in Uelgiuin. Professionally an 
adventurer, and naturally enterprising, he returned to his own couirfry, Was 
named captain of artillery, soon afterwards rose to the rank of major, and 
ended also by being accused of high treason and tried by a ccurt'-rnartial. 
His book contains little more than a de.scription of the mililaiy operations 
round Antwerp, altliough the title made us look for a great deal mdte ; it is 
‘written with some degree, of liveliness, but unfortunately, his partiality is too 
* notorious to allow much credit to be attached to his statements. 


Ipr, Iffoke, of whose charac^^^ and talents as a novelist wc have spoken in a 
forfsEfet-number, (No. XIII. Art, XV.) with the praise which we thought fhey 
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deserved, is about to publish a new historical romance under the title of Her- 
fnarif ou ies Cherusgue^iy descriptive of the manners and customs of those coura- 
geous but barbarous tribes which overturned the Western F.mpire. 

The same author has also in the press an important work (from which the 
romance we have just mentioned is an off-shoot, like M. Sismondi’s Julia 
. Stvtra^ from his History of France,) on the Hhiory of the Franks^ the first vo- 
lume of . which jwill soon appear. 


A Life of Charles the Goody Earl of FlanderSy translated from the Latin of 
Oualbertus, a monkish chronicler of the middle ages, whose work lias been 
hitherto buried in the immense collection of the Bollandists, has just appeared 
at Bruges. Tl contains some important and valuable materials for the liistory 
of the Belgic Coinmwies. 


DENMARK. 

Ax extremely witty critique has recently appeared on some of the most recent 
productions of Danish literature, and on two literary journals , — {Den Fli/vendc 
Fast, and Kjohvnhavm postlcn ., — the latter an imaginary one,) under the title of 
( Ij-nigangcrbreve/’ or Letters addressed by Knud Sjcellandsfaer, (Canute the 
/ealancU r,) to iNIessrs. Heiberg and TIaiudi. The name of the supposed writer 
is lliat under which the celebrated Baggesen wrote several of his works; the au- 
tbor of the Letters, therefore, appears as Baggcseii rcdlvivus, who, from his lofty 
eminence ou Olympus, still communicates to his countrymen, in very beau- 
tiful verses, his ideas on poetry and literature. Few productions of this kind 
have made a greater noise, since the beginning of this century, than those 
1. otters; they liave already produced a degree of literary activity, the fruits of 
which will not fail to manifest themselves in due time. What has given addi- 
tional zest to the production is, tliat the author has contrived to keep his own 
secret so w^cll, ihat no one has yet detected ])im; consequently, curiosity is still 
upon tlio rack. 


ATv. Andersen, published a new Collection of Poems at the commencement 
of this year, which may be considered the only literary almanack that has 
appeared for 1831. Several young poets and artists had united to set a new 
one on foot, but for want of encouragement were obliged to abandon it. The 
fact is, that in Denmark the art of engraving is but in its infancy, and while 
hundreds ot the German almanacks, and a considerable number of English 
ones, (especially the Forge t-me-nol,) are circulated on account of the beauty of 
the einbellishinents, not a single Danisli one has been able to stand the compe- 
tition. 


Hie fcst volume of Mr. Molbech’s Anthology of the Danish Lyric PnetSyfrom 
Rzcald to the present timCy has recently appear^ ; ther work will extend to three 
or four volumes. A separate Life of Ezcaldy by the same lauthor, has also been 
just published. 


A pamphlet by Mr. Lornsen, Ou th^Connection of the Ducliies of Sles- 
wig and llolstein with the Danish Slates/' published in November last, has 
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given birth to a number of otliors, pro and co??, all wiittcn in Cierman. Two of 
these, one by Air. Schmidt Phiseldeck, and u reply to him by an anonymous 
adversary, deserve notices as exhibiting some striking facts, liesides the (juos- , 
tion of a constitution for these duchies, another has been revived, whether 
Sleswig belongs to the Kingdom of Denmark, or to tlic (lennan Empire? 
■which had been satisfactorily answered in in a ])ainphlct entitled ‘‘ Das 

wahre Verhaltniss des ilerzogthums Schleswigs zuni Kc)nigreicli*D'anemark.’* 

Besides the three great libraries at Copenhagen, there arc now public libra- 
ries established not only in all the Danish provinces, but also in the most dis- 
tant countries which own the Danish sway. Three libraries have been just 
founded in Greenland, Iceland, and the Faro Islands, to which many ])atnotic 
Danes have contributedi and some valuable additions have been made from 
England, 


Among the Danish journals which began with this year, that entitled Den 
Jiafuke Bicy (Die Danish Bee,) already occupies a distinguished ])\ace in the 
public estimation, both from its literary merits, and its elegant external appear- 
ance. 


FRANCE. 

The celebrated Abbe fTregoire, constitutional Bishop of Blois, died on the 
27th of Alay last. lie was born on the 4th of December, 1750, consecpic nlly 
was in Ins 81st year. This remarkable man, who distinguished himself as 
much in the career of literature as in that of politics, wa« bred to the church, 
and became curate of Embermeuil, in T.orraino, in 1770. At th<i breaking out 
of the revolution, being chosen one of the deputies ot the clergy, to the states- 
general, he was one of the first to unite himself with the deputies of the tkrs- 
duty and to take, along with them, the famous oath at the Ti*nnis (’omt. lb: 
was one of the most active members of the National Assembly, of the lajgisla- 
ti VO Assembly, and the National Convention. At the time that J.ouis W’l. 
was put upon his trial, (iregoire was absent along with three of his colleagues, 
having been despatched on the mission of organizing the administration of the 
deparlmont of Alont Blanc, (previously a part of Savoy,) then recently united 
to Erance, IJis colleagues had ]n’cpared a letter to the Convention, announcing 
their coiicurreuce in the vote for the king being punislied with death; ho re- 
fused to sign this until they consented t<» efl'ace the word death. The 
letter tliereforc simply voted for the king's condemnation, without naming any 
punishment; and it is to be rtmiarked that shortly before that period, (Jregoire 
himself bad made a motion in the t'ouvention for tlie entire abolition of ea[>ital 
punishments. Under the Directory he became a member of the Council of 
1 ive Hundred, and under Buonaparte, he was admitted, after a lapse of time 
and with some ^itiiculty, into the senate. Two works, which he published 
about that time, sur Ic (Joncordaty and Ruines de Port-Rojmly gjive 

great umbrage to the first ^onsul. lie was one of the three senators vi^ vlited 
against Napoleon's a;5SuiTi|>tion Tff ihe-purple, and the only «>ne who ojjjioscd 
the restoration of nobility and of titles. His republican ])riiiciplcs, however, 
must have yielded m some degree subsequently, as he accepted from the em- 
peror the title of count. He voted for Na^iolcon's forfeiture of the throne, but 
vas not received into favour on the^Chtoration of the Bourbons, being marked 
(although not exiled) a.s a re(^icidc\o. account of his vote on the kiug'a trial. 
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This also became the ground of his exclusion from the Chamber of Peers, from 
t]i(3 Institute, and from the Chamber of Deputies, to which last he was returned 
i- ii;! 1819 tor the department of the iscre. 

-Allliough to au Englishman there may be points in his public and political 
^^career which appear of a somewhat doubtful character, it must be confessed 
' that few men have passed through the ordeal of the difficult times in which he 
J), v;ed with a more unstained reputation, or better deserved the oulogiurns 
which were pronounced upon him when his remains were consigned to the 
tomb. 

Although a zealous Catholic, and one who never shrunk from the profession 
of his faith, even at that period of the revolution when France had nominally 
disavowed the religion of Jesus, and it was almost unsafe for any one to avow 
himself a Christian, he was tolerant, to the fullest extent, of the opinions of all 
who difiered from him in their religious creed. He very early took a warm 
interest in the amelioration of the condition of the Jews, and in 1778 pub- 
lished an Essay on the subject, which was translated into most of the Euro- 
pean languages, and caused him to be regarded with the most affectionate 
feelings by that dispersed and degraded race. He was perhaps the staunchest 
advocate in France for the abolition of the slave-trade, and wielded his pen on 
several occasions with great effect in behalf of the oppressed Negroes. F'vcry 
scheme for improving the mental, physical, and social condition of his own coun- 
trymen, found in him a most zealous advocate, and c* contra he showed himself 
the most ardent and uncompromising opponent of all plans that, according to 
his conviction, had an opposite tendency. To conclude — there have been few 
men to wlioin such a character as the following could be applied with any 
degree of truth; applied to him the voice of his countrymen has proclaimed 
that It rather falls short of the truth. A warm heart, an ardent temperament, 
a lofty understanding, a passion for study, and a prodigious memory, formed 
in him one of those rare assemblages which nature, in her greatest bounty, is 
sometimes doliglited to produce, in order to exhibit in one man the happy 
alliance of talent, learning and virtue.*'* ^ 

llis literary ])roductions are very nu^ckjiis, but a large portion of them 
were written upoiii subjects and occasions of temporally interest. His Histon/ 
of Hc/i^uma Sccta, which is tJie most voluminous of his works, went through 
several editions; the last, very considerably enlarged, was only very recently 
completed. Various other treatises ou subjects of ecclesiastical discussion anil 
history exliibit liis profound acquaintance with all the studies connected with 
his profession. A life of liishop Gregoire, if written with any ability, cannot 
fail to prove an interesting and acceptable present to the public. 


Under the title of La JJttcraturc Fran^aise dc la Jeunesse^ Mademoiselle 
llenriette Amey, of Geneva, has published a work of no small value to the 
juvenile as well as grown-up amateurs of French literature. She has traced 
it back to its infancy, and followed its course through all its different stages to 
the revolution in 1789. She has occasionally rescued from oblivion authors 
forgotten by their contemporaries, as well as by posterity, and brought again 
into notice tlic names ^nd works of several which, we fear, were hardly worth 
the trouble of revival. But she writes conscientiously, and never offends 
against good taste. Her criticism is always guided by goodrsensc, delicacy, 
and propriety, and her style is not less remarkable for its elegance than for its 
vigour of expressiph. 

The length of her critical observations is not always proportioned to the 
importance of the works themselves. Those on Brantome, for instance, are 
very long, those on Massillon extremely short. But Corneille, Voltaire, and 
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Rousseau, are all painted in a manner wliich shows how deeply their qualfties 
have been felt and appreciated. 

Mademoiselle Ani^iy proposes to publish a sequel to the present work, 
which will include the French authors from the revolution to the present time. 
She will then bring the classiques and the rornantiques face to face, appreciate 
the merits of each school, and those of their partizans, with freedom and in- 
dependence. If she succeeds in completing her plan, Mademoiselle Amey;^ 
will be doing an immense service to both Frenchmen and foreigners, and wc 
sincerely hope that the success of the present volumes will encourage her to 
proceed. 

Tlie friends of Greek literature will be glad to learn that the first livraison 
of the edition of Henry Stephenses Thezaxiru^ Lhigme wliich was an- 

nounced in our tenth number (p. 721) as in preparation, has just made its 
appearance. A notice prefixed gives an account of the numerous improve- 
ments which have been made in it. It is still calculated that the extent of it 
will not exceed 28 or 30 livraisons, of about 320 pages oach^ in small folio. The 
work is published by Firrnin Didot at Paris, and subscriptions are received 
for it by the publishers of this journal. 

* 

Nfcroloc.y. — France has just lost one of her most dislinguisliod artists, 
M. Mrj.LiTStJ, draftsman and architect of the Sultana lladiive, anil of Sultan 
Selim HI., and subsequently landscape-painter of the king of France’s caljinet, 
died at the beginning of this month ^Juiy) at the age of 08, the victim of a 
long and painful disease. 11c W'as a native of tlie diicliy of B.ulon, ami very 
early exhibited a decided furii for landscapc-])ainting ; In* left liis father’s hoiue 
while quite young, in order to devote himself entiiely to the study of tin* fine 
arts. After travelling in different countries of F.nropc, he uiidertnok a voyage 
to xVsia Minor, ami from thence repaired to < Constantinople, the picturesque 
beauties of which had never yet found an artist capable of doing them justice. 
M. Melling was so nnuh captivated by the atlraUive novelty of llui subjects 
which the Turkish capital presented, that he determined to fix his residence 
there; favoured by afoitunatc concurrence of circiunstnnces, he found occasion 
for the constant exercise and development of his talcui. After several years' 
residence at Constantinople he formed a plan by which lie contrived to distri- 
bute, among a series of 48 pictures, every picturesque point of view and in- 
teresting object which the city and the banks of the Bosphorus presented, con- 
nected with each other as parts of one wliolc, but each offering a distinct and 
complete view by itself. 

This collection of [lictures, of a very largo size, wliich he lirought with him 
subsequently to Paris, and afterwards copied in water-colours witli remarkable 
talent, drew the attention of the French artists upon him. It is a collection 
quite unique in its kind, worthy of a place in the ricliest cabinet, and which, 
from the faithful representation of the subjects, the excellent distribution of the 
drawings, the mellowness and truth of the local colours, will always be an 
object of admiration to connoisseurs,** 

Since the completion of this firsl-ratc work, which occupied three-fourths of 
his lifetime, M. Melling devoted his attention to a scries of views of the 
Pyrenees, and the adjoining departments, in which he was assisted by liis 
beloved daughter, Madame Clerget, the worthy heiress of her parent’s virtues 

* These views arc still in the possession of Messrs. Treuttcl and Wurtz of J^iris, 
who bad them engraved for the “ Voyage Pitlorcsque de Constantinople,” a most 

splendid work, of which we gave an account in the tlilrd number of this JournAl. 
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and talents. Of tlie work for which these views wore engraved, (Voyage P#^- 
toresque dam les Pyrenees Vrans;aiseSf) we have already given an account in 
our fillh number. 


.. At a recent sitting of the Academy of Sciences, a memoir was road by 
\ M. Humboldt, on the great Botanical work published by him, in conjunction 
Vilh’ Messrs. lionpland and Kunth, and on many subjects of general science, . 
particularly on Climate, Terrestrial Magnetism, and Volcanic Geography. 
He pointed out, at some length, the various disturbing causes, which liave 
modified, in the distribution of heat over the globe, the non-parallelism (inflec- 
tions) of isothermal lines. 


A committee has been appointed by the Academy of Sciences for examin- 
ing and reporting on all works sent to the Academy, on the subject of the 
cholera morbus^ 


GERMANY. 

NrrnoLoc.v. — NiEcrnn, the Roman History , — Berthold George Niebuhr, 
tlie son of Carsteri Niebuhr, the Arabian traveller, was born at C'r)pcnircigen, 
on the 27lh of A[)ri!, 1770, but he was removed from that city, while yet an 
in const^quenco of his father’s appointment to the post of administrator 
at iMcldorf, the principal town of a canton of Southern DItmarsh, in the 
Diuby of llolsitnn. A constitution, originally delicate, was weakened, rather 
than «itl]crwiso, by the injvidicious cares of a loo fond mother, f rom Iiis in- 
fancy he manifested a strong predilection for studious pursuits, and when only 
thirteen years of age, was already master of several languages. IJo was inex- 
])vcssil)ly delighted with the rognling of the poets, especially those of antiquity, 
and used tt> shut himself up for whole days in order to get through with a 
(h'cek tragedy. Ills father, however, sent him to Hamburgh, to be initiated 
int(i coinrnereial pursuits ; there lie was honoured by the uotieo of Klopstock ; 
from tlienr'e lie went to the University of Kiel, where he studied law, and 
to that of .I’dinburgli, wlicre he devoted himself to natural philosophy and 
cliemistry, without diminishing his attachment to philosophy, which always 
continued to be his favourite pursuit. In this he had been encouraged by the 
cclebralod friend of liis father, the jioet Voss, to whom German literature is 
indebted for enriching it with t rails) atkms of the noblest and most elevated 
productions of classical antiquity. 

After spending eighteen months in Scotland and England, and familiarizing 
himself w'ith English institutions, he returned in IflOl to Denmark. Shortly 
after ho wa^j appointed secretary and sub-librarian to the minister of finance, 
Schimmedman, and his advancement was so rapid, tliai in ld05, at the period 
of his fii'st marriage, he was one of t]\c directors of the Bank of Copenhagen. 
His first productions were administrative and financial reports. Meanwhile, 
however, he began to feci dissatisfied with the political situation of Europe, 
and with the conduct of the Danish government; he dreaded the oflbets of the 
conquests of Napoleon, and published a German translation of the first 
IMiilippic of Demosthenes, to which he added notes directed against the ambi- 
tion of the modern Ehilip. The views of the* Prussian govcnimont of that day 
according with his own, and the complaisance of Denmark towards Napoleon 
exciting his disgust, he was induced to abandon the service of the latter and 
to enter into that of Prussia. Scarcely, however, had he repaired to Berlin 
and received the appointment of director of the commerce of the Baltic, when 
the battle of Jena obliged him to take to flight, along with the rest of tlie court, 
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and successively to take refuge at Koonigsbcrg, Memel, and l?ii?a. In 
tlje King of Prussia sent him to IJolland, to negotiate ^oine cominorcial trans- 
actions with that country, and he incurred some danger by comniiinicating with 
the agents of England. V/hen he returned to Ilerlin, a regenerating ministry, 
under M. de Stein, had the direction of affairs. Niebulir was considted by 
them in all tlieir <?€nerous projects ; his Memoirs on the ilomail (yOloiiies 
paved the way for a system or agricultural colonization, and his profound 
contributed lo the establishment of the I University of Berlin. This was the 
period when he became the friend of Savigny, of Buttmann, of Spalding, and 
of Heindorf. Niebulir read lectures on Roman liistory in the Vniversity, and 
the success attending them was probably tlie main incentive to the publication 
of the two first volumes of tile Roman History, in 181 1 and 1312, wliich were, 
in fact, little more than the substanpe of his lectures. In 1813, when the dis- 
asters of the Russian campaign liberated Germany from the yoke of Na])o- 
leon, Niebuhr took an active part in quickomng the patriotic movement, 
edited a journal in conjunction widi Arndt, and was employed by the king in 
negotiations with the English government. In 1814 he was strongly opposed 
to the union of Belgium with llolland, his acute and penetrating spirit fore- 
seeing tlie consequences which have since dcv(‘Iopcd themselves, and of that 
unnatural junction. In 1815 he lost his father and his wife, nearly at the 
same time, and found consolation in the composition ofbis interesting mi'moir 
of the former, and shortly after in exerting his inflacuce in favour of the de- 
fenders of the national cause, whom the absolutists were then beg inning to 
calumniate, liecanse tliey called for a fulfilment of the royal pronrise of the* 
Constitution. This conduct created him many enemies; his credit wav shaken 
in consequence, and while he might have aspired lo the highest oihces of the 
state, his only recompense was an houourablccxile. Prince I lardenhcrg, to 
whom he liad given umbrage, sent him to Rome, to negotiate a concordat 
with the Pope, .and settle the relations of the See of Rouu' with the new 
Catholic subjects of Prussia. Niebuhr had just before that cnti'ied into a 
second matrimonial union with the grand-daughter of the celebrated ]>hysician 
Henster. Before bis* departure, he published, in conjunction with lhandorf 
and Buttmann, a reprint of the Fi'agraents of Fronlo, which had been dis- 
covered by the Abbe IMai. Jii passing through Verona, he himself discovered 
there the Fragments of (Jaius, At Rome, where he remained seven years, lie 
was enabled to devote his attention, in a great degree, lo those favourite pur- 
suits, his taste for which had been one of llie inducements with liim to accept 
the mission. The general esteem which surrounded him, his family afi’ecllons, 
and some fortunate discoveries, all contributed to diffuse an indescribable 
charm over his existence while he resided tliero. In 1823, in conscijucace of 
the state of his wife's health, which was seriously injured by the climate of 
Rome, be sent in his resignation as ambassador, and, followed by the regrets of 
his Holiness, who highly esteetimd him, and of all the literary society of Rome, 
he set out on his return to Germany. He stopped for some time at St. Gall in 
Switzerland, in the monastery of which he discovered the fragments of Mero- 
baudes ; from thence he proceeded to Heidelberg, and afterwards to Bonn, 
where accidental circumstances induced him finally to fix his residence. l>om 
that time, indeed, till the day of his death, he was only twice absent from it, 
the first time to go to Berlin, and the second to pay a visit to his eldest sister, 
in Holstein. It is only due to truth to declare, that Niebuhr’s pn’sence at 
Bonn mainly fecundated the germs of prosperity which existed in that recently- 
established university. He gave there, without being attached to any par- 
ticular chair, courses of lectures on Greek and Roman history. Witli no pre- 
tensions to eloquence, and wholly unpretending in his manner, Niebuhr, 
notwithstanding, captivated the attention of his auditors; he possessed more 
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tl)iin most moil, tlio art of moving them solely by the interest of the subject. 
He carried his zeal so far as to establish prizes for questions of philology, the 
funds for which were supplied out of his own pocket. But his principal occu- 
liation was the continuation of his Roman History ; to the composition of the 
third Tolume he devoted the whole of the winter of 1824; but having then 
•applied himself to the revision of the first two, the result was such a com- 
plete change or rather remodelling of them, that he determined to suspend the 
publication of the third, and it has never yet made its appearance. Of the 
second and third editions of vol. i., published in 1827 and 1828, we have given 
an account in o{\v fo7irth and nintfi numbers. 

Niebuhr was preparing to bring out the Second Volume when a violent fire 
broke out in the upper part of his house, which destroyed a great quantity of 
Ids paptiis. jVgairi had he to recommence his labours, to combine frcsli re- 
searches with the publication of the Bj/zantine Authors^ the new edition of 
which he had originated, and was most zealous in forwarding its progress. 

Scarcely had he recovered from the effects of the burning of his house, and 
the labour of replacing and completing the publication of his second volume, 
when a frC'^h source of uneasiness arose, the French Revolution of July, the 
principle of \vliich he approved, threatened to spread over the whole of Europe, 
ami luenaoc'd the asylum which he had chosen for his old age. . . . His consti- 
tution had never been strong, his health liad always been delicate, and his 
•nervous irritability was such as seriously to influence his dispo'^ition and his 
o])inions of persons, which were changeable, -aud at times bordered on caprice, 
Xlu- combination of so much anxiety, so many losses, and so much labour, 
acting on such a disposition, was a great deal too much for him, and he sunk 
under the weight. On the 16th of December he wTote to M. Golbery, the 
French translator of his Roman History, I am going on in the midst of continual 
ohstaclcs; the lute events have impaired facidtieSy and jceahened my memory 
to a degree of uhich it is impossildc for me not to he sensible. Before his cor- 
respondent's aii'jwer could arrive, Niebuhr was no more. On the 25th of 
December lie returned home very much affected by reading the report of the 
pleadings of MM. Martiguac and Sauzet in favour of the French ex-ministers, 
then on their trial. A slight fever just sho\yed itself, joined to a catarrhal 
aHectioii; the disease made rapid progress, and on the 2d of January Iasi, at 
tw^o in the morning, Niebuhr breathed his last. Nine days after his widow 
followed him to the tomb, and their four children, thus left orphans, were im- 
mediately received into the houses of their friends, and afterwards removed to 
Holstein, to he placet! under the protection of their nearest relatives. 

The lamented death of Niebuhr, it was feared, would occasion some delay 
in the great collection, which he was editing, of the Byzantine Historians. It 
is ihcreforo witli much pleasure w’e learn that this important undertaking will 
experience no interruption on this account, but will proceed, chiefly owing to 
his provident care and forethought, with the same regularity as before. 

fjcipsic Easier Eair^ 1831, — The Catalogue of the Fair exhibits 2920 new* 
works, besides foreign works, maps and charts; and ' musical productions. 
This exhibits a very considerable diminution of literary produce, compared 
with the Catalogue of Easter, 1830. 

Of the articles enumerated in the last Catalogue, recent events have given 
birth to several large works and a considerable number of pamphlets. Of 
these, besides translations, there are Letters on Paris, by Raiimer, the histo- 
rian, wlio happened to be there during the three days in July ; Pamphlets on 
the Revolutions of France, Poland, Belgium, Brunswick, Saxony, llcsse, Swit- 
zerland, and on the dissatisfaction which exists in Hanover, Bayaria, and Hoi- 
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stein. Among the host political tracts of general inteiest wc may mention 
that of XVelker on the Liberty of the Pre&*», and a Dis'^ertation by FiSchenmiiyer 
on Capital Punishments. 

There are se^erai important works, besides the contiimaliony or 
commencements of several large coHoctioiis, such as JJeeren and Uckert's His- 
tory of European iVations; Cottars Library of Universal History; Pulit/’s 
Collection of Voreign Modern Historians. Hammer has pulilished the bth 
volume of his Ottoman History, and Wilker the 7th of his Ilistory of tlio Cru- 
sades. M’e have a work by Hulmann, on the Ecclesiastical Constitution of 
the Middle Ages; a History of tlic Netherlands, by l-eo: Hi ‘'lory of Ferdi- 
nand 1. by Buchholtr; History of the Hungarian Diet, by Maildth; Ilistoiy 
of the year 1829, by Schirach. 

On Philo^phy and Education we find Jioadcr’s Philosophical "NVorks; Ca- 
ren’s Psychology; Fichte’s Life and Correspondence, V'oL 2; (ilaiicow’s 
History of Pedagogy, &c. &c. 

Among Voyages and TraveU and Geograpftical Tr<w7ts there are Lolewt Ts 
Discoveries of the Carthaginians and Plnmicians in the Atlantic; Mcniiikr's 
History of the West Indian Archipelago; Ermann’s Magnetic Obstv\.ition‘^ 
on Asiatic Ru‘«sia; Prokesche’s Recollections of Egypt and Minoi ; Hur- 
ger’s Tour in Upper Italy, principally with reference to Agncultun*; iloiirv 
Tour in Germany, &c. 

fn the Ftne Atis and Belle$*L€ttrei» there have been published the Itii and 
last No. of Boissei(le’& Cathedral of Cologne; lluraohrs Researches m It.iiv; 
Wendt on the principal epochs of the History of the IineAit^, c have 
Poetry by Chamisso mid Heine; Novels by Madam Seliopenh.iuer and Wiii- 
bald Alexis^ &c, &c. 


ITAJ.Y, 

Dr. Oil LT, Professor of Natural History in tlic Univcrsil) of Sienna, has le 
tcntly published, in a Letter to Professoi C^u/aii, \i List ol the Mjn(*ral'^ col- 
lected by him in a ]Vlineialoi;ical Tour tlirough ''lust any, nudcrlakcMi al the 
express desire of tlie (Jrand Duke. The species of nuncial'- nnd tiic nicks 
indicated in this catalogue arc such, so far as J^rofes-or (ball ha*- asc< ilauK‘d, 
as have not hitherto been discovered by other naturalists, ni the same lo- 
calities, althuntrh it is known that many of them, al least, are to bi‘ found in 
odier paits of Tuscany. 

Die author has divided the Tuscan coniincnt inlo twenty- an cn section*, 
twenty-five of which refer to vallies, and the other two to iiiountaais, in tlie 
following manner : — 


1. Valle Tibcrana. 

2. Valle Transanpennine. 

3. \'alle di Sorcliio. 

4. Valle di SararCzza. 

5. Valle di Magra. 

C. V.il d’Arno Casentinese. 

7. Val di Chiana. 

8. Val d’Arno di sopra. 

9. Val di SieiJC. 

10. V'al di Greno. 

11. Val di Bisenzio e d’Ombrone. 

12. \'al d'FJsa. 

13. Val di Nievole. 

14. Val d’Era. 


ICu V'al d’Arno inferiore. 

IG. V’al di Cccina. 

17. V^al di Cornia, 

18. Val di Pecora. 

19. V’al (Ii Mersa. 

20. V^al d’Arbia e Onduoiu*. 

21. Val d'Orcia. 

22. V^al d’ Oiiibrone infcijuie. 

23. Val d’Albegna c O-'sa. 

24. Montamiata. 

25. Val di Fiord. 

26. Val di Puglia. 

27. Moiitc Argentale. 
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As to Iho Tuscan islands, the author has arranged and distinguished them as 
iollows; — 

1. Oiaimutri e Formiche. 4. J^Uba, Palmaiolae Cerboli. 

2. Giglio. .0. Pianosa e Gorgona, 

3. Monte Cristo. 

This catalogue, which contains nearly 300 minerals, is interesting, not only 
to the lovers of natural history, but to all who employ the products of the mi- 
neral kingdom in the arts and manufactures. 


A Geographical Dictionary of Tuscany is announced as about to appear. 
It is intended as an accoaijianiment to the great maji of IngJnrami, and will 
form 3 vols. in Uvo. 


The only Italian translation that has yet appeared of Lord Chancellor 
Brougham's Kssay on the Objects, Pleasures, and Advantages of Science, was 
|)ublisberl this year by Pombaj of Turin, and forms part of his Universal 
Library for (ieneral Instruction. 

The same bookseller announces a General Biographical Dictionary, in 12 
vols, 8vo. 


RUSSIA. 

Auavndv.u Fpliunovilch Izmailov, the editor of the journal entitled the l^la- 
gonain-.ureuii, died at St. Petersburg, January ^ of the present year, in the 
.'»Oth year of his age. 1 1 is literary reputation rests chielly upon his Fables 
and Tales, wliich were first published in 1804, since when they have passed 
through several editions. Although they do not possess any groat claim to 
oiiginality, being cluelly iiiiilation’=: from other languages, they are greatly 
oylecined for their easy and agreeable style, and for the ingenious characteristic 
traits they contain. Tie also wrote one or two prose tales, and contributed 
many articles to various pcriotlicals. 

Gii the J-J of the same iiionth, died also at St. Petersburg, Baron Dclvig, 
ediloi of t!ic Sffivrruic Tzvicti,'’ and the Jdtteralurnaya Gazeta.” The 
former of those publications is the most popular of all the llussian Annuals, 
nor undeservedly so, as its volumes contain contributions from some of the 
best writers, and many articles of great interest. To the preceding necrolo- 
gical notices may be added the name of Kozlovsky, the veteran liussiaii com- 
poser, who also died at St. Peter'ilnirg, February 27 (March 11); also that of 
Sorn(,*u Bronevsky, author of a Geographical and Historical Account of the 
Caucasus,'' 2 ^ols• 1823, who died at his estate near Theodosia, in the Crimea, 
December 27, (January 8, 1831,) at the age of sixty-seven. 

A small posthumous volume of Poetry by the late Professor Merzliakov, 
consisting of Songs and Ballads, published a few months ago, is one 'of the 
most successful attempts by any modern writer at imitating the national ballad 
style. Without the rusticity*^, these pieces exhibit all the simple feeling of their 
originals; they retain their beauties apart from their defects, and wall gdd fresh 
lustre to the memory of their author, who may be cited as one of those in- 
stances where the impulse of native talent has surmounted the difficulties of 
unpropitious circumstances. Merzliakov was born at Perm in 1778, where 
his father was a petty tradesman; at the age of fourteen he addressed an Ode 
to the Empress Catharine on tlie conclusion of the Peace with Sweden; and 
was by her order ]:)laced in the University of Moscow, in which he was after- 
wards appointed Professor of Eloquence and Poetry (1807). Both as a judi- 
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rious critic^ and as the translator of Jlomer, Virgil, and Tasso, his ineiits are 
undeniable; nor is he unworthy of the distinction of a public moiiumenl, a 
subscription for which has been set on foot, 

A new literary journal, entitled the Telescope,^^ was commenced at Mos- 
cow at the beginning of the present year, and if we may judge from the few 
numbers that we have as yet. seen, bids fair to become a spirited and useful 
periodical. 


Among the historical works that issued from the llussian press last 
was a new edition' of Bantiesh -Kamensky’s History of Little Bussiii, 3 vols, 
8vo. with a Map and Plates. It is a performance of considerable interest and 
importance, contains much curious matter, both statistical and ethnographical, 
and has been greatly improved by the author. 

As might be expected, the number of translations from other languages has 
been by no means inconsiderable; some of the ])rincipal ones arc, Handlke’s 
History of Poland; Schlegel’s Ilistory of Ancient and Modern ratcralurc; 
several of Van der Velde’s and Zhokke’s Novels; Victor Hugo’s Ilernani. by 
llotchev, the translator of Shakspeare’s Macbeth; and Hajji Baba in Knghind. 

Pushkin’s long and eagerly expected new l>ramutic Poom of Boris (Jodunov 
has at length appeared, and for the beauty of its language atid the rich vein of 
poetry that pervades, is generally allowed to be superior to any of hii> former 
productions. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

At the last general meeting, in May, of the Asiatic Society of Paris, tlio fol- 
lowing Orientalists were appointed to superintend the works specified bedow, 
us about to appear, under tlie auspices of the society : — 

Georgian Grammar M. Saint Martin. 

■ • • • M- Abel Remus.. 

Abulfcda M, Reinard. 


I. King . . . 
Vendidad Sade 
Yu Kiao I-i 
Laws of Menu 


M. J. Mohl. 
M. Burnouf. 
M. Klaproth. 
M. Stahl. 


M. Retnusat has also resumed, with fresh activity, his inquiries into Bud- 
dhism, and announces the speedy appearance of an extensive memoir on the 
subject; liis principal object being to sliow how far the researches of Jairo- 
peans have extended on this sect, and to point out what still remains to be 
done to place the principal dogmas of its followers in tlieir proper light. 

» 

M. Abel ReinuSiat, the celebrated Orientalist, has been engaged for many 
years in collecting materials relative to the Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, 
Medicine, and the other practical sciences of the Chinese, Japanese, and 
Tartars. Hitherto the natural productions of these vast countries have been 
very imperfectly known. The works of this description, winch are numerous 
in China and Japan, will form the basis of M. Rerausal’s, which will form 
2 vois. in 4to. 
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THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

1 La Bible, traduction nouvelle, avec THebreu en regard, accompagn^c des points 
voyclJes et dea accens toniquea, par S. Calien. Peiitateuque, Tome 1. 8vo. 
6s. 6d. 

^ Meditations Religieuses, en forme de discours, pour toutes les 6poquc.s, ci icon- 
stances et situations de la vie domestique ct civile; traduites do l*Ailemand. 
Tome 111. Ire partie. 8vo* 6s. 6d. 

3 Tableau du Christianisme, contenant le precis de la vie de J6sos Christ ct des 

nwurs de ses vrais disciples ; par Arvistnet. 

4 T. Scott, la Saintc Bible, renfermani I’ancien et le nouveau testament avee des 

notes explicalives, etc. 2de Liv. Epitro aux Rumains. 4lo. 45 . 

5 MachuJIey, Meditations chreiicnties. ISmu. 

6 De Mcy, Lc Christianisme cn action eii face de ses persecuieurs, ou reflexions et 

modtdes a Tusage des chr6tiens, etc. 8vo. 

7 Eetzer, D. Teutschland und Uoiu, scit der Keforinntion D. Luthers. 2 vol. gr. 8vo. 

Frankfurt, ll. 6s, 

8 Paiilus, D. aijfLlarcude Beitiage zur Dogmcnkirchen-und lleligions-geschichte. gr. 

8 VO. Bremen. 9s. 

9 Reichlin-Mcldegg, D. von, Geschiclile des Christenthums. 2 vol. 8vo, Freitnir^* IHs. 

10 Uengstenberg, Dr. Bcitrage zur Einleituiig ins alte Testament. Ir Bd. gr. 8vo* 

Berlin, 4s. 

11 Snabedissen, D. die grundzlige d. pbilosophischen Religionslehrc. gr. 8vo. 

CasseL 7s, 6d. 

12 Mclanchtlion, S. Ph. Werke, in einer auf den allgeitteinen gebraoch bereclineten 

Auswalil. Ilerausgegeben von Dr. Koihe. 6 ihle. 8vo. Leipzig, 12s. 

13 Haitmaun, Dr. historjbch'kritischc Porschungen liber die Bihliing, das Zcitaltcr 

und den Plan dcr 6 Biichcr Moses, gr. 8vo. Rostock, ll. 

14 Holfiiiaiui, Dr. Horm Belgic^e. Pars la. 8vo. Breslau, 3s. * 

13 Ncubig, Dr, die philosophische und chrlstlichc GoUeslehre. gr, 8vo. Nurnberg, 
8v(>. 

16 Pauli, dcr Brief an die Romer, erlautert von W.' llenccke. gr. 8vo, Heidelberg, 9s. 

17 Grimm, Dr, Il^'iiinoruiii veteris eccicsim XXVI. interpreiaiio theotisca. 4lo, iiiaj, 

Gottingen, os. 

18 Hartmann, A. T.,Die enge Verbindung des Alton Testaments mit dem Neuen, aus 

' rein hiblischem Standpunktc entwickelt. gr. 8vo. 11, 2s. 6d. 

J9 Niomeyer, A- H., Theologischc Eiicyclopiidie und Methodologie. 8vo. 8s. 

20 Tiieoniehi oricr Hullclujah. 2 vols. 8vo. 145. 

21 Chrysosiomi Sclccta. Gr. et Lat. de edit, novse consilio prafatas cst, ct Annot. 

subjecit J. van Voorst. 2 vols. 8vd. I7s- 

22 Kuinoel, Dr. C. T., Comiueiitarius in EpistoJam ad Hebrasos. dvo. 125. 6d. 

LAW, JURISPRUDENCE, AND ADMINISTRATION. 

2S Collection des Lois Maritimes npf^ricures an Irsiecle, par T. M. Pardessus. 
Tome 11. 4to. lI.lSs. * 

24 Dictiunnaire des justices de paix, par E. Linehampt. 8vo. 10s. 6d« 

25 Noel, Recbcrches historiques sur rorigine du notariat dans le cudevaut ducb6 de 

t-orraine, etc. 8Vo. 

26 Parrot, Atlas Adoiinistratif dn royaujne de France, indiquant Ics divisions lerritori-. 

, ales dll service des divers administrateurs, etc. .4to« oblong. 20s. , 

27 Marc Barreau, Prin.ci}^s du drpit nature et des gens. ' iSino. 

VOL. Vin. NO. XV. s 
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28 Claveau, de la Police de Paris^ de ses abus, et des reformes dont elle cst suscepliblct 
avec documons aiiecdotiques et politiques, pour servir a rhistoire judiciaire de 
Itt restaa ration. 8vo. 

39 Ernest de Blosseville, Histoire des colonies pinalcs de I’Angleteiredans I’Anstralie. 

8vo« 

SO Fiigcr, J. das adeliclie Riphteranit. 3 vol. Trim. ll. 

31 Clossius.W. F. Hcriueneuttk des rbinihcben Kechts. gr. 8vo. Leipzig* 6s. 

32 Fleiscbliamu', G. C. die deutscbe pnvilegirte Lehn-uiid Erbarislokralio gr. 8s o, 

Nrustadt, lOs. 

33 Frankc, I)r. das Hecht der Nollicrbcn und Pfliciitheilsberecbtigten. gr. 8vo. 

Gottingen. 13s. 

34 Horst, G. H. van der, Dlssertatio Pbilosophlco*>Juridica de Juribiis summi inipe- 

rantis circa sacra. 8>o. 5s. 

35 Lampredl, Prof., Del Cotumeicio del Popoli Neutral! in tempo di Guerra. Milano. 

8vo. 

36 Giordano, Saggio Fllosodco di Giiirisprudenza, col con onto della Icggc Roiiiaiia o 

della vjgentc legislazione, ove si espongano 1 principil dclie stessc Jeggi colie 
question! piu important] sull* inlerpretaziunc di esse ; si svilnppcino Ic cause che 
ban dato luogo alle tantc vaiiazioni tra rantica e nioderna legislazione, cull* ag- 
giimzione delJe comutii teorie de* giurecousuiti rice vale uel loro. ‘2 tom. 8\o. 
Napoli. 

MORALS, EDUCATION, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

ST Hapet, Considerations siir Tcducation ; suivies de lV^\po<^6 d'un plan prupre a 
r^unir Ics avantages des educations pubilqiics et particiilieies, clc. 8v<), 

38 Bulletin de la Soci^te des Etablissemeus chaiitables. 'rome 1. Nos. 2. 3. 8vo. 

39 Schubert, Dr., die Oe&cblchte der Secle. 2 Bde, gr. Bvo. Tdbi/tgcn* 11. Is. 

MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS AND CIIEMISJ^RY. 

40 Colin, Cours de Cliimie, a Tusage dc M.M* Ics 6levos de IVccdc milif dre do rft. 

Cjr. 8vo. 

41 Erreurs dC^voil^Ps des pbysiciens modcriics dans IVx plica* ton des phenomeucs, 

cxaiuen critique du trait6 de Chiniic de M. I’Jienard, etc, 8vo. 

42 Berzelius, Trait6 de Cbimie traduit par A. Jourdan, Cliimic mincrale, Tome IV. 

8va. 7s. 6d. 

43 Fischer, D., llandbuch dor Mineralogie. 8vo. Wien. 1*2^. 6(1. 

44 Schubarlh, Dr., Elenicnte der teebniseben Chemie, 3i Bd. Iste Abthig, gr. 8vo. 

lievltti. ll. 

45 Epbcmerideii, Kleine astronomisclie, fiir das Jahr 1831. Ilcraiisgegcben von 

Harding und Wicsen, 8vo. Gottingen. 5s. 

46 Goderisann, C. G« Giuiidriss der analytiseben Spbarik. gi. 8vo. Kdln. 4^. 6d. 

47 Salomon, J., D*hibuch der Arithmetik und Algebra. Bvo. TFica. 13s. 

48 Hose, H., Hand biicb der analytiseben Cbciiiic. Ir Bd. gr. 8vo. Berlin. 14s. 

49 Vogel, Dr., Lcbrbuch dor Chemie. Ir Bd. gr. 6\u. Stuttgart. 15s. 

50 Poisson, Nouvelle Theoric de T Action Capillairo. 4to. 15^. 

51 Abbandlungen der Kbnigl. Akadomie der Wissensebaften zu Berlin. Aus dem 

Jalire 1827. 4to. ll. 11s. 6d. 

52 Pereili, Corso di Mattemattiche, ad u&o delle Scuole Militari. 4 tom. Bvo. 

NATURAL SCIENCES. * ' 

53 Lesson, Histoire naturelie des Colibris, suivie d*im Supplement a Tbistoire iiaturelle 

des oiseaux mouebes, 9e Liv. gr. 8vo. 5s* 

54 Lesson, Centuric Zoologique. Liv. VF. — ^Xl. each 65. 

55"Oulrin, Iconograpbie du Regnc animal de M, Je Baron Cuvier. Liv. XII. — XIV. 
each 6s, ; bg.' colorizes, 15 b. 

56 Berangcr, Voyages auz lades orientales par ic nord de I ’Europe, etc. /oologie, 
Liv. III. 4to. 14s. 
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57 Brogiiiart, histoire dcs v6g6taux fossiI<^s ou recherches botanlques et geologiqiiea 

sur les reufcrmes dans les diverses couches du Globe. 5rTiW. 4to. iSs. 

58 Lecoq ot Jiiillct^ Diciioniiatre raisoimc ties termes dc Botaiuquc et dcs families 

naturelles, contenant I’etjiuologie el la description detalllge de tons les organes, 
etc. 8vo. lOs, 

59 Flore de S4n6gambiL% ou descriptions, histoire et propii^t^s des plantesqui croissent 

dans les divorces con trees de la Senegambie, recaeiUics par M.M. Leprieur et 
Ferroltel* Liv. II. ct III. 4to. each 12s. 

60 Flore medicalc, decrite par M- M. Chaumeton et Poirct. Liv. LVI. el LVll. 8vo 

each 2s. 6d. 

61 Jaurne St. Hilaire, la Flore ct la Pomone fran 9 aisc, Liv. LXI. ct LXll. each 3s, 

62 iliipcrrey, Voyage autour dii monde. Zoulogie, Liv. XX. 8vo. 12s. 

63 Tcminiiick, Nouveau Recueil de planches coloriees d*Oiseau\. Liv. LXXXVITI. 

4to. 10s. 6d.; fol. 15s. 

61 Werner, Atlas des Oiseaiix d’Enrope. Liv. XXII 8vo, 3&. 6d. 

6d Redout^, Choix dcs plus belles deurs prises dans dilUrentes families du regne v6g6ta1. 
Liv. XXVII. 4to. 125. 

66 Loiey et Durct, Flore de la Cote d*Or, ou description des plantes indigenes et 

dfs cspc'ces los plus gen6ralcmcnt cultivees ct acciimatecs, etc. 2. vol^. 8vo. 

67 Lesson, Traile d’Ornithologie. Liv. VIII. 8vo. 5s. 

68 I'o^uge de A. dc Iluiuboldt et Bonpland. Sixieme partie. Botaniqiie. Revision 

(It s Graminecs. IJv. XXVI. folio. 21. 8s. 

69 Mu\iiuilian, Piinz \on Wied-Neuwied, Abbildungcn zur nalurgescbichte Brdsilicns. 

I3tc lit'f. gr. lol. ITriwiar. I5s. 

70 — Reitrage zur Nalurgcschiclite von Brasilien. lUr Bd. 

Vte Ahthig, gr. 8vo. Weimar. 

7 1 ^luncKe, Dr., Ilandbuch dcT Naturlehre. 2rlhcil, gr. 8vo. Heidelberg. 14s. 

72 Nees ab Esenbetk, C. G., Enuineralio piantarum cryplogamicaruin JavaD et 

Insularum adjacentium. fasc. lor. 8to. maj. Breslau. 2s. 6d. 

73 Luckow, I)., Ucbcrsicht der Mlneralkdrpcr nacii Ilireu Bestandllieiien. gr. 4fo. 

Vartmtadt. 4s, 

74 Wedekind, G. W. von, Anleituiig zur Forstverwaltung und zum Forstgeschafts- 

bolrif be, gr. 8\u. Darmitadt. II. 

75 Fauna boica, von Rcider und Hahn. I — IVte Lieferung. 8vo, Nurnberg, l6s. 
70 IJahn, Hr., die wnnzcnartigcn Indcctcn. Ir Bd. nilt 36 color. Tafeln. gr. 8vo. 

j\ur7ihirg. 6s. 

77 Traitinick, L., die rssbaren Schwiimme dcs Oestcrrelchischcn Kaiscrstaates. gr. 
8\ o. Wien, 8s. 

fungi austriaci dclectu singular! iconibus ICIX. obseivatlonlbusque 

illustrati. gr. 4to, Wien. 12s. 6d. 

79 Liniiad, C., Kpistola* ineditse; edidit Il.C* van Hall. 8vo.« Groningen. 9s. 

80 Wiliiisen, F. P., llandbuch der Natiirgeschiclite iiir die Jugend und ihre Lehrer. 

3 Bde. gr, 8vo. Berlin. 31. os. 

81 Ilaliii, Dr., die Arachniden. Ir Bd* Mit 36 color. Tafeln. Ir Hft. 8vo. 

II urnherg. 4s. 

82 Linnsei, Prot. C., Genera Piantarum. Editio noua^ cur. Prof. C. Sprengel. Tom. 

n. gr. 8vo. Gottingen. 9s. 

83 Schott, J. J, Schmcttcrlings Katender. Mit 7 ilium* Tafeln. gr. 8vo* Franks- 

flirt, 17s. 

8 1 Flora Danica. Fasc. XXXIII. XXXIV. col. each 51. 5s. 

85 Fries, Lichenographisc Europa:® Compendium. 8vo. 17s. 

86 Reichenbach, Flora Germania excursoria. 2 vols. 18ino. 8s* 

87 Visidui, Stirpiuui Dalmaticarum Specimen. 4to« 14s. 

88 Nacrari, Algologia Adriatica. 4to. 8s. * 

89 A III deli’ Accadeinia Gioenia di Scienze Naturali di Catania. Tom. IV. 4to. 

MEDICAL SCIENCES. 

90 Corbin, Instruction pratique sur les diverses m^tbodes d’cxpJoration de la poitrine, 

Fauscultatlon, la percussion, etc. l8iuo. Is. 6d. 
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lust of Neu) Works 

^ 91 Tiedemann, Traitf coiuplet de pliy biologic de l*boninic« tradiiitde ralleinand par A. 
Joutdaii, 9 vols. 8 VO. lls. 

918 Civiale, Leitre sur la lithotritie ur^trale suivie d'une revue g4ii6rale sur Tetat actuel 
de la tnethode litliotnliqiie, 8vo. 4<i. 

93 Schrader, do la torsion desarieres^crtsbortatiouinauguralesouteime aruulversite de 

Berlin Jc 14 Julii, 1830< 8vo. 1&. 6d. 

94 Traill compict de I’Aiiatoipic de rhomme, comprenant la niedccine operatoire, 

])ar le Dr. Btmrgcr}", avec planches lltliograplii^es d’apres nature par Jacob, 
f Jv. i. et II. fdlio. each 14s. 

95 Dictioiuiairc de Medeciiie et de Chiiurgie pratiques, par M.M. Audral, Begin, 

eic. Tome 6. (CYAN-ECZE) 8vn. 7s. 

96 Cloquet, Manuel d'Anatoniie descriptive du corps humnin. Liv. Ull. ct LIV. 

4to. each 4s.; fig, coloi. 7s. 

97 Lugol, Troisiciue Memuire sur reniplui de Tlode dans les Maladies Scrofuleuses. 

8vo. 3s. 6d. 

98 Devergic, Clinique de la Maladie S^philitlque. 16e liv. 4to. 8s. 

99 Lepelletier, Dissertation sur les geu^raJites de Ja pli^vMologie, el sur lo plan a suivre 

dans I’enseignoiiient de cctte sciojice. 4to. 

100 Lero^, Iteponse aux Jrtlres de M. Civialc snr la litliotritie. 8va. 

101 Ranque, Meinoire sur un iioiivean traitcmcuc de Cholera Morbus et des afTcctions 

Tjj^phoides, lu le 4 Mais, 1831, a la Society Kovale dcs Sciences d’Orleans. 
8vo. ,Ss. 

102 Moreau de Jonn^s, Tlupport au Consell Siip^-rieur do Sante sur Ic Cholera Morbus 

peslileiUiel, les caracieres ct phcnoincnes pulhologiques de telle inalddie, les 
moNcns curatifs ct h^’gleuiiptes qu*on lul oppose, etc. 8vo. Bs. 

103 Ilildc iibrand, Dr., Aniidlcs schoLv dlulcse medicic Ticinensis. Pais altera. 8\o. 

iuaj. Wien* 8s. 

104 Bock.D,, Handbuch dcr praklischen Anatoiuie dcs menschlichen ki^rpr^is. ^Bdc. 

gr. 8s o. Meissen* 19s. 

105 Eichhorn, Dr., flandbuch ubtr die Bchandlung und Vertr'utung dcr omt;u^ids- 

liebcrhaf'teii Exantheme. gr. 8\o. Berlin* 15s. ® 

106 Flank, J. P,, BelKUulluug dcr Krankhcileii des Mcnschcn. l—dr Tlieil. cr. Bvo, 

Bet tin* ll. 4^. 

107 Richter. Dr,, die Speciellc Thcrapie. Ilr Bde. gr. 8vo. Berlin* 16s. 

108 Schiiiidtfnanii, Ur., Sunima Obscrsationtim Medicanim. Vol. IV. 8vo, Rcrlnu 15s. 

109 Weber, Dr., die Zeigliederuugskiiiist dcs nienschhclien Kbipcr^, Jtc Ablhlg, gr. 

8vo. Bnnn* 5s* 

110 Dietricli, G, L., das Aursuchen der Schlagadcin. Bvo. Kurnherjr. 

111 Schultz, Dr., die honadubiotische Mediziu des '1 heophrastus Paiacelsus in ihreiii 

Gegensatz gegen die Medizin dcr Alti n. Bvo. Berlin* 6s. 

112 VVeiten^eber, Dr., S^'nopsis iiosologica 1‘ebiiuin et plilemnasiannn. 8vo. maj. 

Brag* 6s. , . 

113 Cheltus, Dr., znr Lehre vou den Schwamniigeii Auswiichsen dcr harteii Hiriiliaut 

und der Schadelknnchen. MitllTafeln. fol. Heidelberg* pJs, 

114 Albers, Dr., iiber das Wesen der Blallern. 8vo. Berlin* 4s. 

115 Lichteiistadt, Dr., die Asiatisclic Cholera in Russland in den J<ihren 18.30 und 

1831. 8va« Berlin* 4s« 

116 PuchelLDr., das System der Medicin. 2r Theil. gr. 8vo. Heidelberg, ll. 

117 Stahl, G. £,/Dieoric der Heilkunde. Ir Thcil. gr. Bvo, Bmiin. 7s. 6d. 

118 Estratlo delle Meniorie Scicntifiche, lette nellc ordinaric adunanze dell* Accadc- 

mia Medico*Cliirurgica di Fcrraia, durante il corso degli anni 1827-29, Bvo. 
Ferraro. 

119 Radius, J., Scriplores Ophtluiluiologici minores. Vol. HI, 8vo. 7s. 

120 Volkmaim, Anidomia Aniraalium, tabuJis iilustrata. Para I. 4to. 3s. 

MILITARY. 

121 Campagne d*Aftique en 1830, avee un portrait do Dcy d’ Alger; /e tableau de 
* rorgaiiisation de Parmee el un plan dea travaux de siege par Fernel. 8vo. 

6s, 6d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

182 Ra!«pail, Es$ni de Cbiniie niicroscopiquc appUqnee a la ph^'siologie, ou Tart dc 

trant»porlt;r Ic laboratoire sur Ic porte-objet dans T^lude des torj)s organises. 
8vo. tOs. 

183 NormantI, le Vignole dcs Ouvriers- Trobieiue Parti c. 4tu. 16d. 

124 Vaurneiie, l*etit Dictionnaire dii langage politique, diplomatique ct parlenicn-* 
taire, pour facililer la lecture ct i’intcHigencc de tous les Journuux, ect. l8mo. 
5s. 6d. 

185 Thcorie dcs Ressciublunces, on Kssai pliilosopliique sur Ics mojcns de determiner 

les dispositions pliysiques et morales des unimHUx. 4to. 21. 14s. 

186 Examen historiquo et critique des iiiuiiumcns astronomiques des anciens, precede 

d’un ni6iijoii'e sur les epoquos de la creation et du deluge, ect. Par Ic Dr. 
Halma-Grand. 8vo. 

187 VVdrterbucIi, Ericyclopadisches, der Wissenschaften, Kiins^e und Gewerbe, vun H. 

A. Pierer. lor Bd. 2le Abthlg. gr. 8vo. Altenburg, 10s. 

FINE ARTS. 

128 Le Dossin d’apres nature ct sans inaiire, suivant la metliode du Professcur Je 

Breton, ronsistaiit a faire dessiner d’apres nature des la premiere lef;oii. Par 
Mde. Jarry de Maiicy. fol- 21. 14s. 

129 Musoe de Peimuic ef dc Sculpture. Per Uevcii. I.iv. CXXIIL CXXIV. 

eXXV- 8 VO. each Is. 6d. 

130 Voyages pittoresques ct romantiques dans raucienne France. Par Nodier-Au- 

vergne. Liv. XXVII. — -XXXL fol. each ll. Is. 

131 Vue des Ruincs de Pompei d’apres Touvrage public ii I/nulres eii 1829. Par Sir 

W. Gell ct T. P. Gandy. Liv. XXI 1. 4to. 8s. 

132 Ecole Angliiise, Rccueil de Tableaux, etc., accompagnes dc notices, descriptions, 

critiques, el historiqiics cn Fran^ais et cn Anglais. Liv. XllL — XVIL l2^iio. 
each Is. 6d. 

133 Cams, C. G,, noun Rricfe iiber Landschaftsmnlerei. 8vo. Ltipiig. 5s. 

134 Dill is, G. von, Verzcichniss dcr Gcmaide in dor Kbnigi. hayrisLlien Gallerie zu 

Schlcisshcim. gr. 8vo. Miinchen, 7s. 6d. 

135 Etriisco Museo Chiiisino, dai suoj possessor! illustrati, con aggiunte di nlciini ra- 

gionamenti del Prof, Dom. Valcrlani, c con brevi c^posizionc del Car. Fr. In- 
ghirami. Fasc. V. Firenze, 

136 Collezione dei Progetti d’Archileilura premiuti nei grand* coiicorjii triennali dall 

1. e R. Accadomia di Belle Arli in Firenze, pubblicuti per cum degli arcliitetti 
Pietro Passeri, C, La pi, &c. 6cc. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 

137 M6moircs pour servir a riiistoire militaire sous le dircctoirc, le coiisiilatet I’einpire. 

Par le Marechnl Goiivion Saint Cyr. 4 vol. 8vo. Atlas. 31. 

138 La Contemporaine eii Egypte, pour fairc suite anx Souvenirs d’une femme sur les 

principaux personages dc la rcpublique, du consulat, etc. Vols. I. — IV, 8vo. 2L 

139 Capelique, Histoire Constitutioiielle et Administrative de la France depuis hi mort 

de Phiiippc'Auguste.^' premiere ^poque, de Louis Ylll. a la fin du Regne de 
Louis XL 1223 — 148.3. 2 vol. 8vo. ll. 

140 Charles Nodier, Souvenirs, episodes et portraits pour servir a Thistoire de la revo- 

lution et dq I’empire. 8 vols. 8vo, 11. 

141 Les petits Appartemens des Tiiileries, de Saint Cloud et de la Malmaison ; me- 

morial, tablet tos cl chroniques pour servir a rhistoirc de I’interieur des cuurs dc 
France. 2 vols. 8vo. ll. 

142 Theodore Anne, Meinoires, Souvenirs et Anecdotes sur Finterieur du Palais de 

Charles X. et les ev6ncmens de 1815 a 1830. Tome I. 8vo. lOs.^ 

143 Revelations liistoriqiies et poliiiqiies sor les hoinmes et les choses. lie liv. 8vo. 21. 

144 Chateaubriand, Etudes ou discours historiques sur la chute de Fempire Remain, la 

naissnnee et les progres du Cbristianisme, etc. 4 vols. 8vo. 21. 
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List of jVt'u; WorAs 

145 Michelet, Introduction ^ I’Histoire Univcrsclle. 8vo. 

146 DuboiSy Histoirc du Regne dc Charles X«etde la Revolution de 1830, josqu*^ 

ravenenient de Louis-Phllippe Icr. 8vo. 

147 Desmichcls, Hi^toire g^n^ralc du 0103011 dge* Tome IL 8vo. 

148 Kenouani dc Bussierro, Voyage cii Uusj»ic, lettres Sorites on 1829. 8vo. 

149 Juchorcau do Saint Denis, Considerations statistiques, histoiiquos, militaires et 

potitiqucd bur la Regence d’Algeri etc. 8vo. 

150 Schoeil, Cours dMu^toire des 6tats Europeens depuis le boulevorscnient de rempire 
. Romain d’Occident ju^quVn 1789. Tomes XL — Xltf. 8\o. each ys. 6d. 

151 Momoires dn General Cust'no .siir los Guerre^ de la Republique, pr^cedts d’nne 

Notice siir lo Gen6ral Dumouiiex, 8\o. 

152 Rifaiid, Vo\nge on Eg\|iit* in Nubjc, ct lieux circonvoisins, depuis 1805 jusqu’oii 

1827. Liv.XlV. ctXV. tol. 

153 iyi6nioires, Corrcspiuidatire et Onvrages inedits de Diderot, publics d’apres los 

inanubcrits conii^s on niourant par 1 ’auteur u Giiinui. Tomes 111. ct IV. 8vo. 
18s. 

154 Vaysse de Villieis, Itiiierairo descriptif de la France, Region do Sud-oucst, 

Route de Paris i\ Bourbon Vendee, aux Sables, a ia Uocheliop etc. 8\o, 

155 Gabct, Dictionnairc dos Artistes de J*toole fian^aisc an XlXe Siecic — Peiulure, 

Sculptuic, Architecture, etc. 8vo. 13s. 6d. 

156 Hisioire Universeile du XlXo Sierie. Par M. Je Bon. dc Chap3s MontlaviJlc. 

Tome I. Ovo. 10s, 

157 Meinoiresde Madame la Dochessc d Abrantes.ou Souvenirs, Illsturiqiios sur Na* 

puleon, la Revolution, le Directoiie, etc. Vols. I. and 11. 8^0. 20s. 

138 Mailalb, J. Graf, Gcschichtc dcr Macyaicn. 3 Bcie. gr, 8vo. Wien. 2l. l8s, 

159 Schdlei’s Lcben, verfasst aus Erhinerungeu dcr Famitie* 2 Thle. 8vo. btu/t- 

gnt't* 12s. 

160 Scliiuittbeiiuer, F. F. Grundriss dcr Politischen und Ilistorischcu \Vi‘*benschaiten. 

2 Bde, 8vo. Giesacn. 14s. 

161 MonuineiUa Hislorica Univcrsitaiis Carolo-Fcrdinandecn Prag( tisis. Tome I. gi‘. 

8 VO, Ptag, 10s. 

162 Bucholt/. \on, Gcschichtc der Regiciung Ferdinand dc's Ei^bui. Ir iiiid 2r Bd. 

gr. 8vo. Tl'/crt. ll. 

163 NokroloiT, neucr, der Dcut<!chcn, 7r Jahrgaiig, 1829. Ir und 2r Ihle. Ovo. 

Ilffiertran, 1I, 

164 Schopenhauer, F. Ausllug an cleii Niedorrhein und nach Bclgicn iin jahre, 1828. 

2 tide. 16u. Leijfzig, 17s. 6(1. 

165 MaiJath, Graf. J, der uiigarische Reichstag ira Jahre 1830. gr. Ovo. Pesth* 7s. 6(1. 

166 Horn, Dr. Rcise durch Deutschland, Uagarn, Holland, etc. Ir Bd. gr, 8vo. 

Berlin. 12s. 

167 Sauii, Della Coloniadci Genovesi in Galata, Lihrl sei. 2 vol. Ovo. Toiino. 

168 Atlaiite Geografico. Fisico e Storico della 'loscana, del DoUore Attigllo Zuccagni- 

Orlandini, Firenze, Tavola XV. 

169 LitU, Fawighe Celcbri itaiianc, Fasc. XIX. folio. 

POF/lllY, THE DRAMA, &c. 

170 D’Aabigny* le Collier de la Reine, Coni6die Jlistorique, cn trois Actes. 8vo. 

171 Duvert, lleur ct Malheur, Vaudeville cn un Acte. Bvo. 

172 Courcy et Cannourchc, le Morccau d’eiiscuibJc. Op6ra Comiqiie, en un acte, Ovo. 

2s. 6d. 

173 Charlotte Corda3^ Drame en cinq Actes de Reyiiier Deslourbct. 8vo. 

174 Anicet Bourgeois, les Cliouans, ou Coblentz et Quiberon. Drame. Bvo. 

175 Casimir Boujour,*Nuissancc, Fortune ct Meri to, ou T^preuve Electoralc. Coiucdie 

en trois Actes. 8vo. 4s. 

176 Alexandre Soumet, Norma; Tragedie. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

177 Ancclot, Leontine; Drame cn trois Actes. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

178 Melesviilc; Zampa, ou la Fiancee du Marbre. Op6ra Coniique. 8vo. 4s. 

179 Labttc, TAmitie dcs Femmes, Com6dic en un Acte. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

180 Villeneiive, TAudience du Prince, Corned ie Vaudeville, 8vo. 2s. 
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181 AufFcnberg, Von, Alhambra, DrainatS^lics Gedlcht. In 5 tlieilen. 8vo, KurU^ 

Tuhe. iK Is. 

182 Ruge, A., Schill und die Seinen, Tranerspk-1, in 5 Aufzugen. 8vo. Strahund* 4s. 

183 Soltau, D, W., Reineke der Fuchs* 2te Aufiagc. gr. 8vo. Lunehurg, 7.s. 

184 Dumas, A., Stockholm, Fontulnebicau etRurae; Trilogie Draniutiquc sur la vie dc 

Christine. Idmo. Dessau. Is. 6d. 

18,5 Hell, T., neuc L^rat tine. 2 thle. 8vo. Braunschweig. 12s. 6d. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

186 La Priraa Donna et le Gar 9 on Boucher. 8vo. 10s. 

187 Asl^ya, ou I'lufortunc secuurue par Napoleon: fait Ijistorique de I'Empire. 4 vols, 

12mi>, 16s. 

188 Nichcl Raymond, Ics Intimes. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. 

189 Paris cn Province, et la Province a Paris, par Ducrcst. Suivi du Chateau de 

Coppet cn 1807. Nouvellc llistorique, Ouvrage posthame de Me. de Gcnlis. 

3 vols. 8vo. 

190 Dinocoiirt, le Chasseur noir, ou les Vaudois. 6 vols. ]2mo. 24s. 

191 Alphonse Signol, le Chiirohier. 5 vols. 12mo. ll. Is. 

192 Zscliokke, le Giesbach, Scenes de Ja vie, traduit de FAllemand par Lapierre. 

4 vols. 12nio« 17s. 

193 L*Abb4 Tiberge. Un bal chez Louis-Philippe. 2 vols, 12mo. 8s. 

194 Eugene Sive, Atar GuJ). 8vo. 10s. 

195 Zagoskine, Youry Miloslavsky ou la Ras&ie en 1612, Roman Historique. 4 vols. 

12iuo. l6s. 

196 LcibrocU, A. Herrmann und Emma, die Sebwer Gepriiften. 2 Ihlc. 8vo, Leipzig. 

10s. 

197 Bartels, Fr. die Kindesmorderin, oder Moncli und Nonne. 2 Bde. 8vo. Nord~ 

hausen. 7s. 6d. 

198 Bertrant, G. die Ask am inburger und die Arnsteincr. 2 Bde. 8vo. Kordhausen. 

10«. 

199 Foiupje, Fr. tie l i JMotlc, Fata Morgana. Novelle. 8vo. Stuttgart. 2s. Cd. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE, PHILOLOGY, BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

‘jOO CEuvres completes de Platon, traduitesdu grec tn fran^als; accompngnees d*argu- 
meris pliilossopbiques, dc notes historiques et philoJogiqucs. Par Victor Cousin. 
Vols, Vr. and Vll. 8vo. Jl. 4s. 

201 Bibliolhequc Latino- Fran^aise, oil collection dcs classiques latins, avec la traduc- 

tion, publiee par C. L. F, Fanckoukc. LIv. LIT. Llll. LIV. 8vo. each 9s. 

202 Melanges sur Ics Langties, Dfulectes, et Patois, renfermant eiitre autres, une 

collection de versions dc la purabole de reiiiant prudiguc en cent id ionics, etc* 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

203 Noel et Carpentier, Philologic fran 9 alsc, ou Dictionnaire dtymologiqiie, critique, 

historique, etc, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

204 Crjipelet, Remarquej. historiques, philologlques, critiques, ct litteraires,'sur quelques 

locutions, proverbes, et dictions populaires, iiiedits du moycn age. 8vo* 6s. 6d« 

205 Malthia', Granmmirc raisonii6e dc la langue grecque, traduitc cn fran 9 ais sur la 

seconcle edition par Gail et Longucville. Ire Panic. 8vo. 17^. 

206 Rask, R. die alte iigyptische Zeitreebnung. 8vo. Altona. 3$. 

207 Cicoronis, M. F. de iiiiibus bonurum et malorum. Ed. F* \V. Otto* 8vo. maj. 

].eipzig. 8s. 

208 Schoen, F. G. de personarum ui Euripidis Bacebabus babitu scenico comiuentatio. 

8 VO. maj. Leipzig. 3s. . » 

209 Gruber, C. A. a, ITistoria Linguae Ungaricae. 8vo. Lcip^sig. 2s. 6d. 

210 Homcrus Slavlcis dialeclis cognnta lingua scripsit. Ed. G. Dankovsky, Fol. V. 

lliados. Lib. I, 8vo. maj. Wien. 8s. 

211 Otfiid. Keist, das alteste ini nennteu Jalirhundert verfasste hochdeutsche gedicht, 

lieransgegeben von E. G. Graff, gr. 4lo. Konigsberg. ll. 8s. 

212 Wolf, F. A. Vorlesungen iiber die AUcrthums-wisscnschaft* Ir Bd. gr. 8vo. 

Leipzig, 9s. 
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213 Hermann, Dr. LehrbuCh der gntcliischui Stadhalterthumer. gn 8\o. lieideU 

berg 10s. 

214 CatalugUL dc li Bibliothcqiu dc S. L. Le Comte do Boutourlin Flcfience In 

fortxoi in 8\o., tir6 4 cxcniplaires. 

215 Rictrtlii. J3ibliopidfiche, tullt I di/ioiii Fctiartsi del Secolo XV. 4fo. Fcriara 

216 Cicc ronis Opera qufe siipct^unl otnnia ac depcrditorum frapiiicnta, iccoguuvit ct 
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Art. 1. — Actenmassige Darsteliung merkiourdiger Verhrechen. 
Von Anselm Ritter von Feuerbach. (Remarkable Criminal 
Trials from the Original Documents. By Anselm Chevalier 
von Feuerbach.) 2 Bde. Giessen. 1828, 1829- 8vo. 

It is a story told, we think, of George Selwyn, that after remon- 
strating with a friend on the bad taste of being present at an 
c.xecution which was expected to take place in the course of the 
day, he was shortly aftei wards detected in a slouched hat and 
great coat in the immediate neighbourhood of the scaffold. The 
case is much the same with the perusal of the annals of crime; 
all the w'orld declaims against such reading, and yet all the w’orld 
secietly yields to its deep and fascinating interest. We are not 
of coiiise speaking df such publications as the New’gate Calen- 
dar, or similar collections, where the attention of the reader is 
confined to the more immediate details of the crime it'<elf, and to 
the catastrophe of the tragedy, omitting all the motives or struggles 
which had occupied the preceding acts, — every thing in short which 
gives a moral interest to what was in itself painful or degrading. 
Such publications, wc are satisfied, are calculated only to demo- 
ralize, or at best to furnish a coarse and vulgar excitement to the 
mind. But the case is otherwise, when the records of crime, 
selected and arranged by men of legal skill and philosopliical 
acuteness, are laid before the public, in such a shape as to form so 
many accurate and contiijuous pictures of tlie human mind under 
•circumstances of strong excitement and* temptation, to illustrate 
the mode in which crime is stripped of its disguises and brought , 
foitli to light and punishment, and to reduce to some order the 
anomalies or difliculties, which embarrass the science of evidence. 
It is ill itself an operation of no common interest, to watch the 
progress of a chain of evidence from its commencement to its con- 
clusion; to see how, link by link, it stretches itself out before the 
eye of the spectator, first feeble and disjointed, then griidually 
becoming firmer' and more compact; hdw at tinges it seems sud- 
denly to snap asunder, and all the past labour of the legal anvil to 
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be rendered void; how some unexpected accident again leclasps 
the fragments, and knits the whole together, till at la-^t, complete in 
all its parts, it winds itself with an iron giasp round the accused. 
But a far more interesting exhibition is the pictuie which such a 
work exhibits of the secret counsels of the heart, disclosed with a 
nakedness of truth which we look for in \ain in w’oiks of liction, 
and with that minuteness and certainty which histoiy can but 
seldom obtain. For history in general is but a distant echo of 
the vague opinions and conjectures of the time as to c\cnts, the 
true motives of which weic concealed, perhaps, scarcclj icndcied 
clear to the actors themselves by any self exainiiiation, and, at 
best, suspected onlj, not avowed or established. “ VVheic the 
most complete historical account,” says Schiller, in his pieface to 
the intended republication of Guyot de Pitaval’s Caines Celt*- 
bres, ** fails to afford us any satisfactory information as to the 
ultimate causes of a particular event, oi the true motives of tin' 
actors, the records of a ciimiual proceeding often leveal to us 
their inmost thoughts, and expose the most seciet machinations of 
evil to the day.” It is, indeed, the torch of justice, which, when 
held up by a steady and experienced hand, best illuminates the 
dark chambers and winding avenue^ of the mind ; and its strong 
arm which most effectually drags forth to the light the passions 
by which they are haunted: a grisly host — like that which JMani- 
mon showed to Sir Guyoii bcfoic the gates of Pluto. 

On the other side, in one consort tbcic ‘'ate. 

Cruel Revenge and rancoious Despight, 

Disloyal Treason and heart-burning Hate ; 

And gnawing Jealousy, out of their sight. 

Sitting alone, his bitter lips did bite j 

And trembling Feare still to and fro did fly. 

And found no place where safe he shroud him might , 
Lamenting borrow did in darkness lie. 

And Shame his ugly face did hide from human eye.” 

In the contemplation of this play of the passions there painted 
in all the terrois of truth, those who feel bow much all of us par- 
take of one common and fallible nature, and how little even the 
best of us can understand what is in us, or answer foi our princi- 
ples under the pressure of strong temptation, must find subjects 
for meditation, or lessons of moral and icligious wisdom. Some- 
times they may watch the slow growth of ciime in a mind naturally 
gentle and benevolent, but warped by misfortune or disappoint- 
ment; in others, whdre the soil was of a more noxious kind, they 
may see it, like Satan’s palace in Pandemonium, rising at once 
** Uke an exhalation and sometimes too, as if to refute the old 
.isotiion that all crimes are giadual, and that no one has at once 
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reached the extremity of guilt, they will witness instances where,^ 
ill beings who had through life preserved a high character, 
and apparently with justice, some sudden convulsion, shaking th'c 
mind from its balance, has developed the lurking principle of 
evil : as strange and frightful sights “ that in the ooze were 
bedded,” and over which the waters of tlie ocean in its ordinary' 
flow had rolled tranquilly for years, may be suddenly stirred up 
from the bottom by an earthquake, and cast upon the shore. ' 
This species of interest will be found to a certain extent to 
attach to all collections of Trials, arranged upon any reflned, or 
comprehensive principle; but it is chiefly in those of the Conti- 
nent that materials suited to the purposes of philosophical obser- 
vation or classification arc found in sufiicient abundance, or with 
sufficiently satisfactory and circumstantial details. In as far cer- 
tainly as regards the investigation of motives, or the gratification 
of that curiosity with which such aberrations of mind arc regarded 
by the student of human nature,,thcy manage these things better 
in l*'rance and Germany ; though it may be much more doubtful 
whether, in practice, their system of judicial investigation is not 
carried to a length inconsistent with justice to the prisoner, or 
the purity of the law itself. In England no attention is paid to 
any thing beyond the circumstances directly connected with the 
commission of the crime ; what has been heard or seen by the 
witnesses present at the lime or immediately before; and if these 
throw no light upon the motives of tlie prisoner, the law takes no 
further steps to clear up the doubt. No inferences are drawn 
from the past' to the present; the former life of the prisoner, his 
general character, habits, and inclinations arc excluded from con- 
sideration. But in Germany, with which we have at present to 
do, the inquiry stretches backward over an indefinite period ; the 
accused is traced perhaps from his cradle to liis prison ; his early 
passions and youthful errors, as well as his matured opinions and 
habits, arc all considered ns so' many circumstances from which 
presumptions as to his guilt or innocence of the particular chaigc 
against him may be drawn. In this vyay, although much must 
necessarily be left to the discretion, good-sense, and perspicacity 
of the judge, whether any or what weight is to be given to such 
presumptions, and although instances of gross abuse arising frqm 
judicial blindness or wilful prejudice do not uufrcquently occur, 
from the admission of much that is liot evidence at all in any 
legitimate sense, it cannot be denied that the ample and circuni- 
stantial detail which is the result of these ^comprehensive exami- 
nations gives to^the annals of German Criminal Jurisprudence— 
as contributions to tlie natural history of crime — a completeness 
and connection, a regular and progressive interest, which ,it is in 
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vain to expect from the reports of similar proceedings in our own 
country. Added to this, the distance of the scene of action, like 
distance of time, produces a certain softening effect upon the 
atrocities with vi’hich we are conversant, and what would have 
been read with a mixture of interest and disgust had it happened 
in St. Giles’s or Tottenham Court Road, becomes invested with 
a character of romance when the scene is laid on the banks of 
the Rhine, or in the recesses of the Black Forest. 

The present collection is the work of Feuerbach, one of the 
most distinguished of the German jurists, who was one of those 
employed in 1804 to prepare a Criminal Code for Bavaria, and 
who now holds with distinguished ability the office of Presi- 
dent of the Court of Appeal in the circle of Retz. His situation, 
therefore, was one nhich fortunately divested him of all concern 
in the mere preparation or getting up of criminal causes, (a 
matter which, from the way in which such preparation is usually 
carried on, is of no small importance in reference to the impar- 
tiality of those engaged in it, or their fitness afterwards to deal 
with the evidence so collected,) and enabled Iiim to come to the 
consideration of the subject only when the proof had been ma- 
tured and concluded, while it authorized him also to deliver his 
ow'n sentiments without reserve as to the views of those tribunals 
by which in the first instance the case had been tried. 'Fhe re- 
marks which he occasionally makes, whether t eluting to the legal 
or moral character of the offence, or the nature of the pi oof and 
the sufficiency of the evidence, are in general equally distinguislied 
by good feeling and goodseuse,, and characterized by that inde- 
pendence which might be expected from the successful opponent 
of the torture, and the advocate of so many other iiuprovcincuts 
in the law of his country. The chief defect in his book is, that 
in narrating the different trials he does not follow the natural 
order in which the circumstances presented themselves to the 
judge, which has always the effect of stimulating curiosity by 
leaving the reader in the same uncertainty with the judge iintd 
the final issue; but on the contrary, that in the outset he gene- 
rally lets us into the character of v the accused by anticipating 
matters which were not revealed until long after in the course of 
the proof. In this particular we shall take the liberty of depart- 
ing from Feuerbach in the extracts we have tq make, and follow 
the natural order in which the events of each particular case un- 
folded themselves in the cours^'of the examination. 

* 

The very first case in these volumes is one of an extraordinary 
nature; a pentlant to that of the Marchioness of Bririvilliers, 
and scarcely inferior to it in complicated atrocity, though the 
heroine mtWed in a humbler walk of life. 
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In 1808, a widow, about fifty years old, resident at Pegnkz, 
and bearing the name of Anna Schonleben, was received as house- 
keeper into the family of the J iistiz- Amptmann Glaser, who had 
for some time previous been living separate frpm his wife. 
Shortly after the commencement of her service, however, a partial 
leconciUation took place, in a great measure effected through the 
exertions of Schonleben, and the wife returned to her husband’s 
house. But their reunion was of short duration, for in the course 
of four weeks after her retuni she was seized w'ith a sudden and 
violent illness, of which in a day or two she expired. 

On this event Schonleben quitted the service of Glaser, and was 
received in the same rapacity into that of the Justiz-Amptmann 
Grolunann, then unmarried. Though only thirty-eight years of 
age, he as in delicate health, and had suffered severely from the 
gout, so that Schonleben had an opportunity of showing by the 
extienic caie and attention which she bestowed upon his coin- 
foits, her qualifications for the oftice she had undertaken. Her 
cares, however, it seemed were Uuavailing; her master fell sick 
in spiiug, 180$), his disease being accompanied with violent in- 
ternal pains of the stomach, dryness of the skin, vomiting, &c. and 
he died on the 8th Ma}, after an illness of eleven da^s. Sebon- 
lebeti, who iiad attended him with unremitting attention during 
his illness, administering all his medicines with her own hand, 
appeared inconsolable for his loss, — and that of her situation. 

The high character, however, which she had acquired for her 
pi udence, care and gentleness as a sick-nurse, immediately pro- 
cuit-d her another in the family of the Kammer- Amptmann Geb- 
Iniid, whose wife was at that time on the point of being confined. 
This event took place on the 13th May, shortly after the entry 
of the new housekeeper, who made herself particularly useful, 
and mother and child weie going on extremely well, when on the 
thiid da> after the birth, the lady was seiized with spasnas, internal 
heat, violent thirst, vomiting, &c. In the extremity of her agony 
she frequently explaimed that they had given her poison. Seven 
da}S after her confinement she expired. 

Gebhard, the widower, left without any one to take the manage- 
ment of his domestic affairs, thought that, in the meantime, he 
could not do better than retain in his service the housekeeper, who, 
during his wife’s illuess, had distinguished herself so much by the 
zeal and assiduity of her attentions to the invalid. Some of his 
friends attempted to dissuade him from retaining an inmate, who 
seemed by some fatality to bring death into evei^ family with 
which she became connected; but Gebhard, who was not of a 
supeistitious turn, laughed at their apprehensions, and Schonleben 
remained in his house, now invested with almost unlimited au- 
thority. 
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During her residence hero, many circumstances occurred, 
which, though at the time they excited little attention, were sub- 
sequently recollected and satisfactorily established. These will 
be hereafter alluded to : meantime wc proceed to that which first 
directed suspicion against her. Gcbtiard had, at last, by the im- 
portunity of a friend, who (from uhat grou'nd he did not explain) 
hud advised him to dismiss his housekeeper, been prevailed on to 
take his advice, and had communicated ns gently as possible his 
resolution to Schonlebcti herself. She received it without any 
observation, except an expression of surprise at the suddenness 
with which he had changed his mind, and the next day was 'fixed 
for her departure for Bayreuth. Meantime she bustled about as 
usual, arranged the rooms, aud filled the salt-box in the kitchen, 
observing that it was. the custom for those who went away to do 
so for their successors. On the morning of her departure, as a 
token of her good will, she made coffee for the maids, supplying 
them with sugar from a paper of her own. The coach, which her 
master had been good-natured enough to procure fur her, was 
already nt the door. She took his child, now twenty weeks old, 
in her arms, gave it a biscuit soaked in milk, caressed it, aud 
took her leave. Scarcely had she been gone half au hour, when 
both the child and the servants were seized with violent retching, 
which lasted for some hours, leaving them extremely weak and ill. 
Suspicion being now at last fairly awakened, Gebhard had the 
salt-box examined Which Schoulebeii had so officiously filled. 
The salt was found strongly impregnated with arsenic. In the 
salt barrel also, from which it had been taken, thirty grains of 
arsenic were found, mixed with about three pounds of salt. 

That the scries of sudden deaths which had occurred in the 
families in which Schonleben had resided, was owing to poison, 
now occurred to every one as clear ; aud they almost w ondered 
how so many circumstances could have passed before their eyes 
without awakening them to the truth. During her residence 
with Gebhard, it appeared that two visitors who had dined with 
her master, in Aug. 1809, were seized after dinner with the same 
symptoms of vomiting, convulsions, spasms, &c. which had affected 
the servants on the day of Schonlebcn’s departure, and of which 
the more unfortunate mistress of the family had expired ; that on 
one occasion she Had given a glass of white wine to lloscuhaiier, 
a^ servant who had called with a message, w'hich had occasioned 
similar symptoms, so violent indeed as to oblige him for a day or 
two to confine himself to bed ; that on another, she had taken a 
lad of nineteen, Johann Kraus, into the cellar, where she offered 
biih a glass of brandy, which, after tasting and perceiving a 
white sediment within it, he declined ; that one of the servants, 
Barbara W aldmann, with whom Schonleben had frequent quarrels. 
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after drinking a cup of coffee, was seized with exactly the same 
syniptuins as her companions ; and what, perhaps, appeared the 
most extraordinary of all, that at a party given hy her master on 
the Ibt Sept, having occasion to send her to his cellar for some 
pitcheis of beer, lie himself, and all the guests that partook of it, 
five in> number, were almost immediately afterwards seized widr 
the usual spasms, sickness, Scc., which seemed to accompany the 
use of those liquids whenever they w'ere dispensed by Schonleben. 

Although from the long period which had elapspd since the 
death of those individuals, whose fate there was reason to suppose 
had been so prematurely accelerated by this smooth-faced poisoner, 
there was no great probability that any light* would be thrown 
upon these dark transactions by an inspection of the bodies, it 
was resolved on at all events to give the matter a trial. The 
r< suit of this ghastly examination, however, was more decisive than 
could have been (‘xpccted ; all .the bodies exhibited in a greater or 
Icns degree those appearances, which modern researches into the 
offccls of poisons have shown to be produced by the use of arse- 
nic ; and in one of them in particular, that of the wife of Glaser, 
the arsenic w’as still capable of b'eing detected in substance. On 
the whole, the medical inspectors felt ’themselves warranted in 
concluding, that the deaths of at least two individuals out of the 
three had been occasioned by poison. 

JVleantinie Schonleben had been living quietly at Bayreuth, 
seemingly quite unconscious of the storm which was gathering 
around her. Her finished hypocrisy even led her, while on the 
road, to write a letter to her late master, reproaching him with his 
ingratitude in dismissing one who had been a protecting angel 
to his rhild ; and in passing through Nurnberg, to take up her re- 
sidence w ith the mother of her victim, the wife of Gebliard. On 
reaching Bayreuth she again wrote more than once to Gebhard ; 
the object of her letters evidently being to induce him again to 
receive her back into his family. Sbe made a similar attempt on 
her funner master Glaser, but without success. While engaged in 
these negotiations the warrant arrived, for her apprehension, and 
she was taken into custody on the 19th Oct. On examining her 
person three packets were found in her pocket, two of them con- 
taining fly-powder, and the third arsenic. 

For a long time she would confess nothing evading with 
great ingenuity, or resisting with obstinacy every attempt to 
obtain from her any admission of her guilt. It was not till the 
Kith April, 1810, that her courage gave way, when she learned 
the result of the examination of the body of Glaser. Then at last, 
weeping and wringing her hands, she confessed that she had on 
two occasions administered poison to her. No sooner had this 
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confession been uttered, then she fell to the ground “ as if struck 
by lightning,” says Fetterbach, and was removed in strong con- 
vulsions from the chamber. 

We shall condense into a short connected statement the sub- 
stance of the numerous examinations which this n retch subve- 
%«iently underwent, and of tlie information acquired from other 
sources by which^ her statements were in man^' paiticulars inodi- 
•iied, and in some points lefuted. Born ih Nurnbeig in 17(>0, 
she bad lost both her parents before she reached her tifth 3 ear. 
Her father had possessed, some property, and till her 19lU 
year she remained under the charge of her guardian, who was 
warmly attached to her, and bestowed much care on her education. 
At the age of nineteen, she married, rather against her iiirhna- 
tion, the notary Zwanziger, for such, not Schonleben, was her 
real name; the loneliness and dullSbss of her matrimonial lift* 
contrasted very disagieeably with the gaieties of her guardian’s 
house ; and in the absence of her husband, who divided his time 
between business and the bottle, she dispelled her emini by sen- 
timental novel-reading, weeping over the sorrows of Werler, 
and the struggles of Pamela and Fmilia Galutti. The property 
which fell to her on her coining of age was soon dissipated by 
her husband and herself in extravagant entertaiiiineuts and an 
expensive establishment, and a few years saw them sunk in 
wretchedness, with a family to support, and without even the 
comfort of mutual cordiality, or esteem, — for the admner of 
Pamela, whose sympathetic heart had bled for the Sorrows of 
Werter, now attempted to prop, the falling establishment by 
making the best use she could of her personal attractions, (which 
hideous and repulsive as she appeared at the lime of her trial, 
she described as having once been very considerable,) while her 
husband, as mean and grovelling in adversity as he had been as- 
snming and over-bearing in prosperity, was a patient spectator of 
b^ own dishonour. Pei baps it was consoling to him, as it ap- 
peared to have been to his wife, that she “ had the delicacy,” as 
she^ styled it, ** to conhne her favours to the higher classes of 
society.” At all events, shortly afterwards he died, leaving his 
yyidow to pursue her career of vice and deceit alone. During the 
time which intervened between the death of her husband, and 
that when she first entered the service of Glaser, her life had been 
one continued scene of licentiousness and hypocrisy. Devoid of 
principle from the first; mingling chiefly with otliers who, though 
of resectable or exalted rank, u’crc as destitute of it as herself ; 
forced to pretend attachment wbeic none was felt; to submit 
whure she would willingly have ruled ; sometimes laughed at or 
^ treated with ingratitude wheic she was really labouring to please; 
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a wanderer on the earth for twenty years without a resting-plac^ 
or a sincere friend ; she became at last a habitual hypocrite, to 
whom falsehood seemed to be actually more natural than truth. 
Rage and disappointment at her fate, and a bitter hatred against 
mankind, seemed to have gradually been maturing iu her heart ; 
till at last all the better sympatlties of her nature were poisoned, 
and nothing remained but the determination to better her condi> 
tion at the expense of all those ties which humanity bolds most 
sacred. When and how the idea of poison dawned on her — 
whether suddenly, or by degrees, her confessions did not explain ; 
but there is every reason to believe that this tremendous agent 
had been employed by her previous to her appearance in Glaser’s 
house. J^etermined as she was at all hazards to advance her 
ow n interests, poison seemed to furnish her at once with the talis- 
maji slie was in search^of it punished her enemies, it removed 
those who stood in her way; — its operation afforded her the means 
of rendeiiiig her good qualities conspicuous in her affected sym- 
pathy for the sufferer; — nay, administered iu smaller quantities 
by lier experienced hand, it was equally effectual in preventing a 
second visit from a disagreeable guest, or annoying a fellow ser- 
vant with whom she had a quarrel. By long acquaintance poison 
had become so familiar to her, that she seemed to look on it as a 
useful friend; something equally available for seriousness or jest; 
and to w hich she was indebted for many a trusty and secret ser- 
vice. When the arsenic' which had been taken from her pocket 
was exhibited to her some months afterwards at Culmbacb, she 
seemed to tremble with delight; her eyes glistened as she gazed 
upon it, as if she recognised a friend from whom she had long 
been separated. Of the crimes which she bad perpetrated, too, 
she always spoke as of slight indiscretions, rendered almost 
necessary by circumstances, — so' completely by repetition had 
murder itself lost its character of horror. 

From the first moment she had entered the house of Glaser, 
the idea of obtaining an influence over his mind, so as to secure 
him as her husband, had occurred to her. That he was then 
married was immaterial : poison would be the speediest process 
of divorce. First, however, the victim must be brought within 
the range of her power ; hence her anxiety to effect the reconcili- 
ation of the pair, and the return of the wife to her husband’s 
house. I’he plan succeeded, and within a few w-eeks after her 
return, Zwanziger commenced her operations. Two successive 
doses were administered, of which the last was effectual. " While 
she was mixing it,” she said, *' she encouraged herself with the 
notion that she was preparing for herself a comfortable establish- 
ment' in her old age.” This prospect having been defeated by 
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her dismissal from Glaser’s service, she entered that of Grohmann. 
Heie her common mode of re\cuging herself upon such of her 
fellow servants as she happcued to dislike, was to mix fly-powder 
with the beer in the cellar, in the hope of creating illness, 
tliougli not death ; and of this beer it happened more than once 
that some of the visitors at Orohmann’s table also partook. 
These, however, were mer^-pieparatious ** to keep her hand in 
the victim for whom her serious poisons were reserved was her 
unfortunate master. Here also she had for some time indulged 
the hope of a matrimonial connexion infirm and gouty as he 
was, she thought she would obtain such an ascendancy over him 
as to induce him to descend to this alliance ; when all at once 
her hopes were blasted by hearing of his intended marriage w ith 
another. Tor some time she tried by every means in her power 
to break off the counexiou : but her arts proved ineffectual, and 
Grohmann, provoked by her pertinacity, had mentioned to a 
friend tlrat he could no longer think of retaining her in his 
service. The wedding day was fixed ; — all hopes of preventing 
the marriage were at an cud; — aud nothing now remained for 
her but revenge, lu five days afterwards Grohmann fell a victim 
to poison. 

From this service Zwanziger passed into that of Gebhard, 
whose wife soon shared the fate of Grohmann ; for no other lea- 
son, according to her own account, than because that lady had 
ticatcd her harshly, and occasionally found fault with .her manage- 
ment of the house. Even this wretched apology was contradicted 
by the facts proved by the other inmates of the house. The true 
motive, as in the preceding cases, was, that she had formed de- 
signs upon Gebhaid similar to those which had failed in the case 
of Glaser, and that the unfortunate lady stood in the way. Her 
death was accomplished by poisoning two pitchers of beer from 
which Zwanziger from time tb time supplied her with diink. 
Nay, even her husband was made the iiiiioceut instrument of his 
wife’s death by administering the same liquid to the invalid, lilvcu 
while confessing that she had thus poisoned the beer, she per- 
sisted in maintaining that she had no intention of destroying the 
unfortunate lady ; — if she could have foreseen that suck a con- 
sequence w'ould liave followed, she would rather have died ! 

Duiing the remaiuing period, from the death of Gebhard’s wife 
to that of her quitting his service, she admitted having frequently 
administered poisotficd beer, wine, coffee, and other liquids, to 
such guests as she disliked, or to her fellow servants, when any 
of them had the misfortune to fall under her displeasure. The 
poisouiug of thb salt box she also admitted ; but with that strange 
and ifltvetcrate hypocrisy which ran through all her confessions. 
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.she iiiajntaiiied that the arsenic in the salt barrel must have been 
put in by some other person. 

Tlie fate of such a wretch could not of course be doubtful $ 
hhr was condemned to bo belieadcd, and listened to the sentence 
apparently without eiQotion. She told the judge that her death 
was a fortunate tiling for others, for she felt that she could not 
have left oif poisoning had she lived. the scaffold she bowed 
courteously to the judge and assistants, walked calmly up to the 
block, and received the blow without shrinking. 

VV^e come next to a case of a very singular nature, to which 
J'ouerbach gives the name of The Unknown Murderer, or the 
I’olice at fault.'^ It is interesting chiefly from the complete per- 
j)h*\it3^ w'hicli the reader is left at the conclusion, as to the 
agent or the motives \vhich led to the crime, after his^ curiosity 
has been raised by glimpses of light which seem for a time likely 
to lead to tlic truth, but prove at last to be mere ignes fatui, 
successively disappearing, and leaving the matter involved in the 
same darkness and mystery as befoie. 

The event to which we allude took place in 1817, in the town 
of M . In that place resided a goldsmith named Christo- 

pher lluprecht, aged upwards of sixty : rich, illiterate, quarrel- 
some, covetous y rude in speech, vulgar in his habits, whose chief 
indulgence consisted in frequenting low ale-houses, and mingling 
in such haunts with the most disreputable ot the lower classes. 
His selfishness and his repulsive manners had alienated from him 
all his relations, with tlio exception of a sister and a daughter, 
who was married in the towm, and who still continued, as much 
from interest perhaps as affection, notwithstanding his peculi- 
arities of temper, to visit him regularly. 

Huprccht had for some time past selected, as the favourite inn 
in which ho chose to take his ea^e, a small ale-house at the end 
of a dark wdudiug.lane, which, from its gloomy situation, bore the 
appropriate title of Hell. About half-past eight o^clock on the 
evening of the 7th of February, 1817* he repaired thither accord- 
ing to custom, took his seat among the circle which generally 
assembled round the inn fire on the first floor, and in his usual 
petulant and ill-tempfered style, joined in the conversation, winch 
was prolonged till past ten o’cioek,^when Ruprecht despatched 
the landlord to the ground floor for a farther supply of beer. As 
the landlord was reascending the stairs, a voice from the passage 
below was heard inquiring if Ruprecht was above ; and on the 
landlord answering (without turning his bead) that he was, he v^s 
requested by the person below to desire him to come down. No 
sooner was tlie message delivered to Ruprecht, than he rose and 
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hastily lefit the room. A minute had hardly elapsed when the 
company heard distinctly from the passage below, loud groans, 
followed by a sound as of a heavy body falling in the passage. 
All hurried down stairs to the number of eleven. Ruprecht was 
found lying near the house door still alive, but covered with blood 
flowing from a large wound on his head ; his leather cap at a little 
distance, which bad been cut through by the blow. The only 
sounds which he uttered, when lifted up, were 'Jlie villain, — the 
villain with the axe.” And once afterwards, ** My daughter, my 
daughter.” She was immediately sent for ; but bis mind appa- 
rently wandered, and he did not recognise her. 

No trace of the assassin appeared in the , neighbourhood ; no 
weapon was found in the passage or near the door. The wound, 
when examined, was found to be one inflicted with a sharp in- 
strument — to be about four inches long, extending along the top 
of the head, but sinking towards the back, upon the left side of 
the skull, and deeper at the bottom than the top. That it hud 
not been given in the passage seemed pretty clear ; first, from the 
circumstance that a lamp always burned there, and servants were 
constantly crossing and recrossing; secondly, that to have in- 
flicted such a woui^d, the blow must have fallen witli great force 
from behind and from above ; while the lowness of the roof, which 
any one might touch with his hand, would have tendered it im- 
possible for the murderer, in such a position, to have raised his 
arm so as to have directed his weapon with any force against his 
victim. Fiom the position, too, in which Ruprecht was found, 
immediately behind the house-door, which was open, the proba- 
bility was, that the fatal blow had been given without the door, 
and that Ruprcclit, after receiving it, had been able to stagger 
back into the passage. The house, as already mentioned, stood 
at the extreme corner of an obscure lane, to which there was no 
access from the other side. Two steps led to the door in front, 
and on the left side of these steps was a stone seat, about two 
feet in height, and standing on these steps, apparently, the mur- 
derer had awaited him, and when the goldsmith came to the 
steps in front of the door, directed his blow at him from this 
** bad eminence” behind. 

With what weapon the blow had been inflicted was not so clear. 
The unconnected expressions of Ruprecht seemed to pdint at an 
axe as the instrument ; but the opinion of the medical inspector 
rather was, that the blow had been given by a heavy sabre, and 
by an experienced hand. 

In the mean time all that could be done further was to wait 
in hopes that the wounded man would so far recover his senses 
as to be able to throw some light upon this atrocious deed. On 
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the evening of the following day, he appeared sufl[}cientlyili his 
senses to warrant the judge in commencing his examination. The. 
wounded man’s answers were given in monosyllables. lie vras 
asked,—** Who struqk you?” " Schmidt.” “ What is this 
Schmidt — where does he reside ?” “ In the Most*** “ With 
what did he strike yo»j?” “ A hatchet.” “ How did you know 
him?” “ By his voice.” “ Was he indebted to you?” He shook 
his head. “What was his motive?” ** Quarrel.” .From the 
state of exhaustion in which he appeared to be, the judge did 
not interrogate him further a't the time as to the nature of the 
quarrel. To the first and second interrogatories, which were re- 
peated, he again distinctly answered " Schmidt, — wood-cutter.” 
And he gave the same answer to similar questions put to him 
afterwards, hi presence of the officials, by his daughter, sister, 
and son-in-law. 

Who then was Schmidt, whom the dying man had denounced 
as his murderer ? Schmidt is as common a name in Germany as 
Smith in England ; and accordingly it turned out that there were 
three Schmidts in the town, all wood-cutters. One of tliem, 
Abraham Christopher Schmidt, resided in the Hohen Pflaster; the 
other two, who vvere brothers, lived in the street called the Most, 
or the Walch, to which the wounded man appeared to have 
alluded. With regard to the first, it was ascertained that he la- 
boured under the charge of having been in early youth connected 
with a gang of thieves, and having been imprisoned in conse- 
quence ; — the second, who went by the name of the Great 
Schmidt, had been an old acquaintance of Ruprecht’s, but had 
ceased to be so in consequence of having given evidence against 
him in an action of damages ; — the third, who was distinguished 
from his brother by the name of the Little Schmidt, was also an 
acquaintance of Riipreclit’s, but one with whom be had never' 
appeared to be on good terms. 

Before pioceeding to the arrest of any of these individuals, 
Ruprecht, who had in the meantime undergone the operation of 
trepanning, was again examined. When asked, in addition to the 
former questions, to which he gave the same answers, — which of 
the Schmidts he meant, the Great or the Little, he made some at- 
tempts to speak, but failetl. When asked again whether he re- 
sided on the Most, — ^lie was ^lent. Was it .upon the .Hohen 
Pflaster? He answered with difficulty, but distinctly, “Yes;” 
and then relapsed into insensibility. 

As he thus wavered between the inhabitants of the Most and that 
of tlic Hohen Pflaster, it was evident that all the three Schmidts 


* The name of a street in the (own, also called the Welch. 
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must be taken into custody. They were accordingly appre- 
hendedy with the view of being confrontetl with the wounded 
man, and the murderer, if possible, identified by him. Wlwii 
they were brought into his room, Ruprccht was scn.sibic, but 
unable to lift up his eyes,, so that the main object of the- inter- 
view was baffled. There were deferences, however, iu the be- 
haviour of these individuals, which, while they tended to avert 
suspicion from two of tlicm, directed it with increasing force 
against the third. The two brothers appeared perfectly com- 
posed ; — they spoke to lluprecht, called him by name, and ex- 
pressed their sympathy for his situation. Not so the Schmidt of 
, the Hohen Pilaster. He seemed agitated and restless; — when 
asked if he knew the person in bed, he first said he did not, — 
tiien that it was Ruprecht, and that he knew him wx*ll ; — first, 
that he remained with his mother-in-law, on the evening of the 
murder, till eleven; then, that he had left his house at nine, aud 
gone instantly to bed. He protested his innocence and igno- 
rance of the whole matter, and appealed to the testimony of his 
mother-in-law, his wife, and his neighbours. His evident agita- 
tion, and his contradictions, which he did not make any farther 
attempt to reconcile, appeared to the judge suflicient grounds 
for subjecting him to the provisional arrest, and on the 10th of 
February he was committed to prison. 

On the following day all hope of eliciting further information 
from Ruprecht was put an end to by his death. After the inter- 
view already mentioned he never recovered his .senses. 

Subsequent investigations tended to increase the suspicions 
against Christopher Schmidt which his behaviour on tiic first oc- 
casion had awakened. On inspecting his house, the liandic of 
his axe, near the blade, was found to be streaked with red spots 
resembling blood. The truth of the report as to his former impri- 
sonment for theft he did not attempt to deny; -though he alleged 
that he had been merely made the innocent instrument of con- 
veying the stolen property into town^ His inconsistencies aud 
contradictions on his first summary examination were still more 
startling aud irreconcilable than those into which he liad run 
when confronted with Ruprecht. VVheu asked to explain how 
he knew the wounded man to be Ruprecht, siucehe stated he hud 
never seen him before, — he gave no other explanation except that 
he had heard before of the accident which had befallen him, as 
it was the general theme of conversation at the llour.^ To 
the question whore he had been on Friday night, lie first an- 
swered that he had been along with his wife and child in the 


* A little ais'liovsc, ia which he stated he had been the day aftdr the event. 
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house of his mother-in-law, where they were accustomed to work 
in the evenings, to avoid the expense of light at home, till 9 o’cldek, 
when he had taken his child home, and gone to Ijcd, where he 
had remained till next morning at seven ; that his wife had not 
returned till ten, having had to work q, little longer w'ith her mo- 
ther, and entrusted the child to his care. “ But,” said the judge, 
“ yesterday you said you did not return till eleven o’clock.” — 
** Yes, at eleven — I returned with my wife.” " A few minutes 
ago you said you returned at nine, and that your wife remained 
behind you; now how do you explain this?” “ My neighbours 
will testify I returned at nine. My wife remained for a short 
time behind nie — she returned after ten, when J was asleep;— 
she must have come in by using the key of the street door.” — 
“ The key of the stieet door, you said a little ago, was in your 
mother’s possession, in the house ; — how could your wife, who 
was at her mother’s, have used it to obtain admission ?” " She 

had the key with her. I said my w'ife returned along with me at 
nine o’clock, assisted me to put the child to bed, then took the 
houses key off the table, and retunicd to her motlicr’s. She came 
back at eleven o’clock at night.” " J ust now, you said at ten.” 
“ I was asleep; it may have been ten.” 

These irreconcilable contradictions as to the hour at which he 
himself had returned, — which he sometimes stated to be nine, 
sometimes eleven; — as to his returning alone or in company w’ith 
his wife; as to the hour at which she had returned, and the mode 
by which she had obtained admittance ; — his previous imprison- 
ment; his conduct when confronted w’ith Ruprecht; and during 
his examinations his downcast and suspicious look ; his anxiety to 
avoid any lengthened explanations ; the spots upon his axe ; the 
dying expressions of Ruprecht as to the name and residence of 
his murderer ; all these,'takcu together, formed a most suspicious 
combination of circumstances against Schmidt. 

On the other hand, the very grossness of these contradictions 
seemed to lead to the inference that they must have proceeded 
rather from want of memory, of intellect, or self-possession, than 
from a desire to pervert the truth, it was unlikely that any one 
but a person whose intellectual faculties were weakened or dis- 
ordered either by natural deticiency or temporary anxiety and 
fear, or both, should in the course of half an hour vary his ac- 
count of the time at which he returned home, from nine to eleven, 
from eleven to nine ; or at one moment represent himself as re- 
turning alone, the next in company w ith his wife. The report of 
his relations and neighbours proved that such was the character 
of Schmidt; that Ins dulness of intellect almost amounted to 
idiocy, and that bis serious, quiet, sheepish manner, had procured 
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him the nickname of ** Haminela/’ or the sh^p. tlT^pWi 
cult, then," to believe that a man who, according to tbeae j^ceoftnta 
never \i*as able undor etiy circunastances to express himself clesQtjFiy, 
ot almost intelligibly, vvhen suddenly apprehended, 
with a dying man, imprisoned and examined, called upon. fp^ 
plain contradictioiia* should at once lose the little iretnnant of 
composure or intellect that remained to him, and airi?ater^witbout 
understanding the questions put to him, or the answers which be 

f ave. For instance, his answer to the question how ho recogbis^ 
luprecht, whom he had ne\ef seen, illogical as it was, is I0tel l|gt» 
ble enough ’whei^ the character of the respondent is kept in \Wm 
All he meant to say probably was, that he knew that the per- 
son before him w'as Ruprccht, because he had heaid before^ ot 
the assassination, and that the wounded man was lying in 
house where he had been bi ought to be coiifionted with him* 
As to the time and manner of bis return, too, a confusion might 
not unnaturally aiise in the mind of one so simple, between the 
hour at which he had himself returned, and that when his wife 
had last returned from hei mother’s house; and although even 
then contradictions existed, many of the ciiciimstances which at 
first sight appeared inconsistent m bis nan alive might be ex- 
plained by supposing the tiue state of the case to have been this. 
— that be and liis wile had left her mothci’s together at nine, with 
the child, and gone home ; that aftei her husband and the child 
w'eie ill bed. Ins wife had, as he stated, retiuned to her mother’s 
to finish her work, and bad finally retuined home between ten 
^iid eleven o’clock. 

This was in fact substantially proved by the investigation 
that followed. His mother-iti-law, Barbaia Lang, stated tli^ 
the husband and wife weio accustomed to pass the evening in 
her house to sive fire and light; that they had left the house about 
half-past nine, accompanied by the child ; that her daughter had 
nfterwaids leturned, and icmained with her for about an hour and 
a half, when she went home. Cunegunda, the wife of the ac-' 
cused, though she represented the hour at which they left her 
iuotber’s house as earlier than that which her mother had indi- 
catedf agreed w'itb her in other paiticulars. She had accompa* 
nied her husband and child home, bad seen them in bed, and 
then taking with her the only light they had in the bouse, had 
gone back to her mother's. On her return after ten, she had been 
let in by the woman of the house, had found her husband asleep, • 
aud neither of them had left the houjte afterwards till next morn'* 
jng. Barbara Kraus, the landlady, had seen Schmidt return 
home on Friday evening, accompanied by hie wife, who bore^i|. 
light, and carrying his child j*Ai his arm# as she thought^ betwem " 
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eight And nine o’clock : she bad -opened (he house door to them, 
and Schmidt, as he walked up to his room, had good-humouredly ' 
wished her good night. She at fust stated that she had not ajgain 
opeuedtho house door tb his wife that night *, but upon the ques" 
tioii being reiterated, she admitted she might have done so W'ith- 
out recollecting, her attention being at the time very much occu- 
pied with other matters. 

Though there was some discrepancy between these witnesses 
as to time, that was easily accounted for without any suspicion 
‘'pf falsehood ill the case of persons who had no clock or watch in 
''^e liouse to refer to, and particularly in a long and dark night in 
February. The only question was whicli liad made the nearest ap- 
proach to the truth — a question of considerable importance in re- 
ference to the possibility of the guilt of the accused. Taking a 
‘medium between the different periods, and supposing Schmidt 
to have i^achcd his house accompanied by his wife about a quar- 
ter past nine, and to have been again found in bed on her return 
about half-past ten, the intervening period of an hour and a quar- 
ter was tlic whole time during which it was possible the ciime 
could have been coniinitted. 'I'he blow had been given by all 
accounts at a quarter past ten ; the ale-house, where it took 
place, was at the distance of about a mile and a quarter from 
Schmidt’s house, and the path of a murderer going to oi stealing 
home from the scene of his crime, is seldom the most direct one. 
Supposing, however, that there was time enough to have reached 
the spot, completed the crime, and returned', which was barely 
possible, was it likely that a murder so cool and treacherous 
would be perpetrated by one who had been labuiiously and indus- 
triously toiling for the support of his family the whole evening by 
his molhcr-in-law’s fire — who had peaceably returned home and 
gone to bed with his child — that a being so slow and sluggish in 
his intellect, so incapable of acting with decision in the ordinary 
afiaii'S of life, should all at once, as if the scheme had long been 
matured, seize the instant when liis wife had left the house, to 
spring up, hurry to a distance, lie in wait for, and deliberately 
murder a fellow being, and then be found quietly asleep at home 
in the course of a quarter of a hour after- the crime was perpe- 
trated? This, if the testimony of his wife was to be believed,— 
and there exbted apparently no reason to doubt its truth, — w'as, 
to say the least, in the hig^mt degree improbable. 

But die red spots upon- the handle of his axe ? How w-ere these 
to' be accounted for i The accused answered that if such spots 
existed, of whicfa.be knew nothing, they m^st have proceeded from 
a swelling in, the hand, produced.by heat,«#hteb, had burst the day 
before, the swellings it was'atnweted, is upon the right hand J 
voi.. ‘ V 
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the stains are on the upper part of the handle near the blade, which 
is held in the left hand; if the stains had been occasioned by 
blood flowing from the swelling on the right, they must have been 
on a different part of the handle entirely, near the bottom. The 
accused replied that he w'as what is generally termed left-handed, 
and that in hewing, contrary to the usual practice, he held the 
lower part of the handle in his left hand, and the upper in his 
right; a statement whicli was corroborated by his mother and 
others who were acquainted with him. Farther, the medical 
oflicerof the court, on examining the stains, expressed his doubts 
whether' they were really stains' from blood at all, since they ap- 
peared to rub out more easily than they would have done if they 
had proceeded from such a cause. On this ground of suspicion, 
therefore, it was evident nothing could now be rested. 

The examination of the axe show'ed farther, that it could not * 
well be tlie weapon with which the wounds had been inflicted. The 
wound caused by the blow of an axe striking straight down, and nut 
drawn along like a sabre cut, w'as not likely to be longer than the 
edge of the blade itself. But here the length of the edge was only 
three and one-third inches, the length of the wound four inches, 
while the cut in the leather cap which had been divided, was four 
and one-third inches in length. The form of the wound iti the head, 
too, which at both ends came gently to a point, seemed irrecon- 
cilable with the broad and equally deflued incision all along, 
likely to be made by the blade of an axe. 

Even the slender support aftbrdetl to the accusation by the 
charge of a previous imprisonment for theft, was next removed. 
The prisoner’s vindication of himself was found to be substantially 
correct; — while his good character for sobriety, industry, simpli- 
city, and good nature for years past, was established by a mass of 
evidence. 

Thus, one by one, the grounds of suspicion which had at fu st 
appeared to be assuming so Arm afid compact a form, crumbled 
away; and though Christopher Schmidt was not yet finally libe- 
rated, it was evident that as matters stood his speedy acquittal 
from the charge was certain. But as tlie cloud of .suspicion 
passed off from Christopher, it gathered for a moment round the 
heads of his. namesakes, the Great and the Little Schmidt, inhabit- 
ants of the Walch Street. 

Both of these individuals, as already mentioned, had been ac- 
quainted with Ruprecht ; and so far at least as occasionally ca- 
rousing together went, had been for a time among his usual boon 
companions. Their intimacy, however, for it never seemed to 
have amounted to frieiidshtp, had been suddenly put an end to in 
consequence of a quarr^, in which Ruprecht got involved with 
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the surveyors of his district, Friedmann and Gdtz, in the course 
of which, the goldsinitbi having publicly made some uafounded 
and abusive charges against these official persons, was convicted 
upon the evidence of his former acquaintances, the Schmidts, and 
sentenced to a short iinpi isonnicnt on bread and water, llu- 
precht had retaliated by an action of damages against Gbtz and 
Friedmann, which was still in dependence at tlie lime of his 
death. Was it possible, then, that these persons had made use of 
the Schmidts, who had previously^ given them the beiielil of their 
testimony against Ruprccht, as instruments ol their revenge 
against their pertinacious opponent? Possible certainly; — but 
in the highest degree improbable : for the surveyors appeared 
throughout the whole proceedings with Rupreebt to have acted 
with the greatest discretion and forbearance; and their . general 
character was that of men utterly incapable of any act so atro- 
cious, particularly from a motive so inadequate. Not less satis- 
tactory w^as the report as to the character of the supposed actors, 
the Schmidts, who were remarkable in their neighbourhood for 
their industrious and honest conduct, while the prool as to their not 
having committed the crime was liually placed beyond a doubt by 
the evidence of several witnesses, who spoke to the fact of their 
having returned home early on the night ot the murder, and not 
having left the house till next niofniug. 

Two other circumstances at this lime occurred, as if to show 
the endlessness of this search after Schmidts : — the one that 
two other Schmidts were discovered, not indeed living in the 
town, but in the suburbs, and one of them the woodman generally 
employed by Ricringcr, Ruprecht’s son-in-law; but against iieillier 
of these was any trace of suspicion found. The other circuin- 
stance was, that it was now ascertained that Ruprecht had not 
only varied in his accounts as to the residence ol his supposed 
assassin, but that in some of his conversations with his relati\es, 
when asked if he knew who had injured him, he had siiiswered in 
the negative. Perhaps then the whole was a mere vision grow- 
ing out of the confusion of his mind at the time, and his mixing 
up the idea of a w'oodman’s axe, which he naturally enough ima- 
gined had been the instrument of his death, with the recollection 
of the two woodmen, llie Schmidts, who had played so conspicu- 
ous a part in the proceedings at the instance ot the surveyors. 

Long indeed before this conclusion had been coin'e to, it liad 
occurred to some of the official persons that they were proceed- 
ing on a wrong scent, and that the actors in the villainy wore to 
be found nearer home. ^ ^ , 

‘When Ruprecht was fouiul in the passage immediately alter 
the blow, the expressions he used, it will bo recollected, were - 
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“ Villain, witli the axel” And shortly afterwards, My daugh* 
ter ! — my daughter !” These had been naturally interpreted at 
, the time into an expression of his anxiety to see her: but circuin- 
stanch - subsequently emerging seemed to render it doubtful 
whedier his exclamation did not bear a less favourable meaning. 

• The matrimonial life of Bieritiger and his wife, it appeared, 
hiu) been long a very unhappy one. Her husband for a time con- 
stantly complaiued to his father-in-law of her love of dress, and 
her, quarrelsome temper} which on one occasion had reached 
such a height^ that sne .l^ been subjected to an imprisonment 
of forty- eight flours for distiubipg the peace of the neighbourhood. 
This last remedy had been found more efficacious than the pre- 
vious icomplaints, and from that time down to the death of Ru- 
prechty'the couple had lived on tolerable terms. 

J^t so, however, Ruprecht and his son-in-law. Bieringer, 
who^as a man of some education and refinement of manners, 
had never concealed the dislike with which he regarded the vul- 
gar propensities of his father-in-law ; and this, added to his com- 
plaints against his wife, had so irritated the old man, that he 
never spoke of Bieringer but in terms of violenjt. hostility. But a 
-few days before bis death, he had called hipi, before his own 
servant, a damned viljain, whongr'he would never speak to even if 
he were on his death-bed. Actuated by these feelings towards 
him, Ruprecht had for some time past determined to make a will, 
by which his property, which he w'as to lear'c his duuglitcr, was to 
be placed entirely beyond the coiUronl of her husband ; and this 
intention he had announced, about two months before his death, 
to his daughter^ and more lately to his apprentice Hdgucr, to 
whom he assigned as his reason his determination to disappoint 
that villain his son-in-law. Nay, within a few hours of his murder, 
he had sent for Hogner to assist him in arranging his papers, and 
had fixed the following Sunday for completing the Jong-projected 
testament. This intention be had announced in the hearing of his 
servapt. From some one of these sources his determination might 
have beej^communicated to Bieringer; a sufficient motive for the 
removal of the testator would thus have been furnished ; and un- 
questionably there was a singular coincidence in point of time be- 
tween the conversation of Friday afternoon and tlie murder at 
night, which favoured the suspicion that they might stand to each 
other in the relation of cause and effect. 

When the intelligence of his father-in-law’s being wounded W'as 
first brought to the house of Bieringer, he observed to his wife 
coldly, and W'ith an appearance of ill'humouf,.tliat she must go over 
to^see her father, to whom soniething had happened, adding, ** we 
have nothing but plague witbhfoi..^- , The conduct o.f the daugltter 
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when she came into the alehouse seemed to some of the spectators 
to display a want of i;eal feeling. One of her first concerns was 
to see whether her father had his keys about him, and having 
ascertained that he had, she took possession of, and walked away 
with them. With the removal of her father from the inn to his 
own house, all her lamentations ceased. She appeared, as some 
of the witnesses stated, scarcely to treat him with ordinary kind- 
ness, and to give grudgingly, and of necessity, what w'as necessary 
for his comfort. 

While the investigation was proceeding against the Great 
Schmidt, she displayed a singular anxiety to increase the suspicion 
against him, by reporting conversations with her father which no 
other person had heard ; in which, besides pointing out Schmidt 
Woodman as his murderer, he was made to add “ he was a large 
man.” Her own husband, Bieringer, it is to be observed, was 
very small in stature. She made great efforts to be allowed to 
be present when Schmidt was confronted with her father, alleging, 
as her reason, that she wished to remind him of the omniscience 
of God, which might, perhaps, lead him to confession ; for the 
others she was assured were innocent of the crime. 

These attempts to throw suspicion on one who was clearly 
proved to have had no concern with the murder, the other suspi- 
cious circumstances in the conduct of the daughter, the situation 
in which Bieringer stood with his father-in-law, and the tempta- 
tion to make away with Ruprecht, arising from the intended exe- 
cution of the testament, left at first a strong impression on the 
mind of the judge that Bieringer, or some emissary of his, would 
be found to be the murderer. 

Here also, however, as in the former cases, the grounds of sus- 
picion vanished, one by one, into thin air. 

That the words “my daughter!” uttered by Ruprecht, truly 
denoted nothing else but his anxiety to see her, appeared from 
the fact mentioned by his sister Clara, that such was his constant 
practice when any thing unpleasant or vexatious happened to him, 
and also from the evidence of the landlady of the Hdlle, who 
stated that she herself had first suggested sending for his daughter, 
to which he assented by an affirmative nod of his head. Bierin- 
ger’s coldness and indifference when the news of the accident w'ere 
delivered to him, were such as might have been expected from oue 
who, for a long time before, had been on terms of mutual dislike 
with his father-in-law; but biy no means easily reconcilable with 
the supposition that h'e was him8elf,,mediately or immediately, his 
murderer. The inferences ^arising from the depositions of the 
first witnesses as to the insensibility evinced by the daughter, 
were entirely neutralized by the evidence of others, who described 
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her conduct as dutiiui aud nHVctioiiate in the highest degree ; even 
the taking the keys liom her father’s person appeared to have been 
done at the suggestion of the surgeon nho was present, and who 
imagined that tlie murder might have been committed as a preli- 
minary to lobbery. Her accusation of Schmidt might have been 
founded on expressions leally used by her father, whose mind it 
was now plain had often wandered after the blow'. And the 
anxiety with which she followed it up was natuial, and even 
laudable, supposing her to ha\c once adopted the idea that 
Schmidt was the murderer. Even the ground-w’ork of the w'hole 
suspicion, namely, the supposed inotivo aiising from the intended 
execution of the testament by wliieh his wife’s fortune was to be 
placed beyond Bieringer's controul, was completely shaken; for 
It was found that there was not even probable evidence that ever 
such ail intention bud i cached his eais. Hio wife stated that she 
had never communicated to him her conversation with her father, 
which, from the inditferent terms on which they lived, and the con- 
sideration that it would have been an advantage to her had her 
father lived to carry his intentions as to his will into effect, ap- 
peared extremely probable; nor had Hogner, his other confident, 
divulged it to any one. The maul, who had been piesent dining 
the intei views with Hogner on Fiiday afternoon, crpially dis- 
claimed having ever spoken of it. His brother and sisteis had 
never heard of Kiiprocht’s intentions. Finally, there was tlistiuct 
evidence that Bieritigcr himself at least had not been the mur- 
derer, because at a quarter past ten, when the murder was com- 
mitted, he was piuved to have been quietly seated in the parlour 
of the Golden Fish. The result of the preliminary investigations 
on the whole was to satisfy the judge that no real ground of sus- 
picion existed either against liieringer or his wife. 

Even after all these failures the investigation was uot abandoned. 
.The servant who had been called upon to point out the name of 
any person who had done business with liuprecht shortly before 
his death, mentioned that three persons, appearing to be of the 
regimental band, had been in tlupreclit’s house on the morning of 
the murder. On inquiry, it was ascertained that this statement 
was correct, and the three men, who turned out to be oboe- 
players in the band, were forthwith taken into custody. It ap- 
peared, from their oWn admission, that one of tliem, Prdschl, had 
procured a loan of twenty-.two ilorins fiom Ruprccht shortly 
before ; that the creditor had become clamorous for payment, 
and that the debtor,^ accompanied by the other two, Muhl and 
Spitzbart, had called on Rupreebt on the Friday morning, with 
the view of obtaining some delay ; and that Rupreebt had fixed 
the following luornipg for accompanying Prdschl to iiis brother- 
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iu-law, from wliotn he said he expected to receive the money. 
Add to this, the opinion, which from the lirst had been expressed 
by the inspecting physician, that the blow seemed to have been in- 
flicted by a sabre; and there was ciionoh to warrant the judge 
in thinking that iiere, at last, he might have stumbled upon the 
real murderer. Here also, however, the rising fabric of evidence 
was at once overturned by a clear proof of alibi on the part of 
one and all of the suspected assassins. 

And here, at last, justice was obliged to give up the pursuit; 
nor has any light been since tin own upon this strange story. 

Omitting many cases of deep intm’est, and some of them of a 
very extraordinary complexion, though the extreme atrocity of 
their jicculiar features renders them painful, we shall conclude 
with a case of a most singular nature, both from the circumstances 
with which it was attended from first to last, the character of the 
party implicated, and the result with which it was attended. The 
few remarks we liaye to offer in regard to it we shall incorporate 
with the narrative itself. 

In 180.5, Francis Salis Riembauor vvgs appointed to the situa- 
tion of assistant clergyman in the church of Upper Lauterbach. 
He had tilled a similar situation for several years before, in various 
other churches. He had brought with him to Lauterbach a high 
character for intelligence and polemical ability, as well as for the 
fire and unction of his discourses, and the extreme sanctity of his 
life and conversation. His appearance was prepossessing, his 
stature tall, the expression of his countenance serious but mild, 
his conversation eloquent and instructive. A peculiar appear- 
ance of humility seemed to characterise all his movements; he 
walked in general with his head sunk down, his eyes half closed, 
his liniids reverently folded on his breast. His sermons were 
composed in a strain of enthusiastic piety; the necessity of an 
ab.soiute separation from this world, and an exclusive devotion to 
the things of another, were inculcated with earnestness and perse- 
verance. He was supposed by his simple flock to stand in direct 
communication with the world of spirits, who were said to haunt 
him in his chamber, beset him in bis walks, and move from right 
to left when he raised his finger. If Rieinbauer did not himself 
prompte these superstitious notions, he at least did nothing to 
discourage them, hut accepted with his usual appearance of mild 
indifference the homage which was paid to him. 

H i.s high I eputation, however, though general, was.not universal ; 
most of his hearers thought him a saint, but some doubted. A 
repoit had at one tirtie been in circulation that bis former col- 
league at Hofkirchen had warned his successor that he was littl* 
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better than a wolf in sheep’s clothing ; and some of the more pru- 
dent among the rude forefathers of the hamlet rather discouraged 
the visits, which he paid with singular punctuality to the female 
part of their fntnilies, for the purpose of confession or penance. 
His extreme mildness of demeanour and humility of aspect ap> 
pcared to them overacted ; and the refined and spiritual character 
of his doctrines 8ome>Yhut inconsistent with the conduct which he 
shortly afterwards adopted. 

At Thomasho^jn the neighbourhood of Ober Lauterbach, 
lived a. name of I'rauenknecht, consisting of the 

farmer w'ho died shortly afterwards), his wife, and 

two daughters, the elder, Magdalena, then about 18 years of 
age, her sister, Catherine, six years younger. The whole family 
were distinguished for their probity, industry and hospitable dis- 
position,, while Magdalena added to these good qualities a more 
than' usual shai'e of personal attractions. With this family 
Riembatier had very soon established a particular acquaiutuiice. 
They were naturally flattered by the visits of one superior to 
themselves in situation and education, and still more distinguished 
by the sanctity of his character. But Riembauer carried his 
condescension farther than seemed consistent with the dignity of 
his priestly office; for not content w'ith merely visiting the family, 

, he used to give bis, personal assistance to the old farmer in his 
field laboum/j|nd''t:o perform all the duties of a common servant. 
Those who' e^Wi^ned an unfavourable opinion of him before, 
drew additional iflr'^i^ents in support of it from this singular 
conduct; but Riembauer proved to the majority of bis flock, by 
the authority of Epiphanius and of church councils, that nothing 
was more common iti. the primitive times of the church than this 
. union uf.thp: spn^ !^th the crosier, and that there was something 
praiseworthy in to that patriarchal simplicity. About 

the end of 1806, tbl^'^rishiouers were informed that he had pur- 
chased 7'homasbof the Fraiienknechls for 4000 floriiis, and 
shortly afterwards he transferred his residence to that farm, still 
retaining his clerical office and performing its duties with the 
same zeal and spirit as before, but combining them with agricul- 
tural labours, in which he was assisted by the family of the 
Frauenknechts, who, notwithstanding the sale, continued to reside 
upon the farm. 

T^e eldest daughter, Magdalena, was to remain as cook in his 
family, and with this view She was sent to Munich in the beginning 
of 1807, where she remained for six or seven months in the house 

of tfie, Registrator Y . In June, 1807, Riembauer himself 

to Munich, for the purpose of passing his examination as 
„capUdate for a chiircb, which he did with great credit to himself. 
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Shortly afterwards (in the beginning of 1808) he obtained the 
situation of priest at Priel, sold oflF to advantage the farm which 
he had purchased from the Frauenkiiechts, and removed with 
them, Magdalena having now completed her . culinary education 
in Munich, to his new residence. 

Shortly before his removal to Priel, an event had happened in 
the neighbourhood which at first created a strong sensation, 
though the utter mystery in \%-hich it was involved seemed to have 
first baffled and finally extinguished all curiosity on the subject. 
Anna EichstUdter, the daughter of a carpenter at Furth, bad 
engaged herself as servant to a clergyman in the neighbourhood, 
towards the end of October, 1 807. She had obtained permission, 
however, from her new master, to pay a visit to her relations 
before finally entering upon her service. As a pledge for her 
return, she had left with him her silver neck-chain and other 
articles of some value. It rained in the afternoon when she set 
out, and at her request he lent her a green umbrella, on the 
handle of which the initials of his name, J. D. were engraved. 
Several days elapsed, but she did not return. Among others 
whom she had mentioned she intended to visit, was Riembauer, 
with whom she said she had been acquainted while she had been in 
the service of his former colleague at Hitnlieim. To him, ac- 
cordingly, her new master wrote, after some days had elapsed, 
mentioiiiiig that if she felt reluctant to return to his service she 
might at least send back his umbrella. Riembauer replied that 
he had seen neither the one nor the other, and expressed some 
astonishment that such an application should have been made to 
him. Months passed on, but Fichstadter did not appear. The 
investigations which W'ere resorted to threw no light upon her 
disappearance ; her previous character appeared to have been 
somewhat light, and her reputation for virtue more than doubtful, 
but nothing came out which could afford any explanation of her 
fate. The common conjecture was, that she had either been 
drowned, or had fallen into the hands of a notorious robber and 
murderer, who was executed about a year afterwards. Gradually, 
however, the matter ceased to be talked of, and her fate, even by 
her relations, was forgotten. 

It was some months after her disappearance that Riembauer 
removed with the Frauenknecht family from Thomashof to Priel. 
This association, however, w'as, not destined ,to be of long con- 
tinuance; the widow Frauenknecht died on the iGth of June, 
1809, after a short illness, and her daughter Magdalena followed 
her five days afterwards. The ydfinger daughter, Catherine, who 
had never been oh good terms with her sister or with Riembauer, 
had left the family a short time before. .After the deaths of - her 
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mother and sister, she had lived as a domestic in difterent fami> 
lies, in all of Avhicb she was remarkable for the singular melan*' 
choly, the air of anxiety and restlessness which marked her 
conduct; solitude seemed irksome to her; to sleep alone at night 
was an object of terror, and these feelings seemed rather to in- 
crease with years than to become less lively. Sometimes she 
let fall expicssions as to some woman whom she could not get 
out of her head, and whose hguie, she said, followed her wherever 
she went. With these, too, at times, the name of Riembauer 
was joined, as having had a principal part in those scenes by the 
remembrance of which she appeared to be baunted. To some of 
her intimate friends she ventured at last to be more explicit — 
she stated in plain terms that Riembauer hud been the murderer 
of a woman at Thornashof in 1807, tlnit she had herself been 
unwittingly a witness to the deed, and that this atrocity had been 
followed by other dimes, which till that moment had been un- 
suspected. 

At last, in 1813, she laid her information formally before the 
Landgericht at Landshut, to the following effect :—'J’hat during 
the period when her sister Magdalena and Riembauer were both 
in Munich in 1807, the one in the service of the registrator, the 
other preparing for liis examination, a woman presented herself 
suddenly at Tiioniashof. She announced herself as a niece of 
Jtiembaucr, and being informed that he was then in Munich, 
demanded the key of his room, which she, Catherine, w’ho was 
the only person then in the house, at lirst refused. On the 
arrival of her mother, however, the key was given to her, and she 
immediately proceeded with it to the room, which she searched 
as if the house had been her own.- She remained that night, and 
next morning, when she went away, stated that she had not found 
her money as she expected, but tbal she had left a scaled packet 
for the priest. 

On niembauer’s return, which took place about eight days 
aftcr'vvards, he merely remarked, on being told of this domiciliary 
visit, that it was a niece of bis to whom he owed some money. 
About the 2d of November, in the same year, Catherine and her 
mother hud returned from the field somewhat later than Mag- 
dalena and Riembauer; when they drew near the door of the 
house, they thought they heard in the upper floor a singular noise 
— whether laughing, weeping, or groaning, they could hardly 
distinguisii; as they entered, however, Magdalena flew to meet 
them with the frightful intelligence, that a stranger, representing 
herself as a niece of Riembanel*, had arrived shortly before; 
that Riembauer, after taking her up to his room, had come down 
on pretence of getting her some refreshment, and taken his razor. 
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and that she had followed him up stairs, and through the key-hole 
had seen him draw near to the unfortunate w'omaii with expres- 
sions of endearment, and suddenly plunge it into her Uiroat. 
Kven while Magdalena was thus speaking, the groans of the vic- 
tim and the voice of liiembauer, loud and threatening, were dis- 
tinctly heard from above. As if fascinated by the terrors of the 
scene, Catherine ran up stairs, and saw through the key-hole the 
priest kneeling over the body of his victim, from which the blood 
tiovved in streams, and which was still heaving with a convulsive 
motion. 

Overpowered with fear, she rejoined her mother and sister in 
the room below'. Shortly afterwards the door of the upper room 
opi'iicd, and the priest came down, his bauds and sleeves dropping 
with blood, the ru/or still in his right hand. He went into the 
room to her mother and sister, told them that the w'oman had 
constantly persecuted him for money on account of a child which 
she had borne to him; that she had just been demanding from 
him 100 or 200 florins, and ihrealeuing him with exposure in 
case of refusal ; and that not having the money, he had no other 
alternative left but that of silencing her complaints and her testi- 
mony for ever. The mother at first threatened him with the 
iuinicdiate disclosure of the murder; but at last, moved by the 
desporaliou of Kiembauer, who had seized a rope and announced 
his resolution of committing suicide, they consented to keep the 
murder secret, and to assist him, if necessary, in the disposal of 
the body. 

The place chosen for this purpose was a little room adjoining 
the stable, where a hole was dug by liiembauer for its reception. 
At midnight on the 3d of November, Catherine said she W'as 
awakeneil by the noise, and saw from the door of her own room 
Rienibaucr descend, dragging the body behind him still dressed, 
and with the head hanging down. Coming down afterwards, she 
saw him employed in heaping earth upon the body. The spots of 
blood along the passage lie washed out with his owm hand; those 
in his room, which had already become dry, he carefully efl'aced 
from the floor by means of a plane, and threw the chips into the 
stove. A woman’s shoe, which the house dog was found dragging 
next morning about the court, Catherine look up and delivered 
to Riembauer, though she could not say how he had afterwards 
disposed of it. The inquiries of their neighbours, some of whom 
had heard the disturbance which had taken place the evening 
before, tliey answered by saying, that some discussion had arisen 
relative to the purchase price of Tjhomashof, which had ended 
in an uitercatiun betw'ecn them mid Riembauer. 

Trom this moment, however, the friendly intercourse which 
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bad subsisted between Riembaucr and the Frauenkuechts was at 
an end. Reproaches on the one hand, anxiety and the fear of 
deteotton on the other, rendered their residence at Priel irksome 
to all. Quarrels followed; Magdalena threatened to leave his 
service, and the fear of exposure began daily to recur more and 
more vividly to his mind. Immediately afterwards followed the 
illness and death of her mother and sister. No medical attendant 
was called during their illness, no clergyman was allowed to ap- 
proach them, their medicines were all ordered and administered 
by Riembauer himself. The body of Magdalena after death was 
found strangely swollen and covered with spots, the blood gushed 
from her mouth and nose; the apothecary who saw the body 
after death conceived she had been in a state of pregnancy, and 
from all this Catherine drew the conclusion that her mother and 
sister had been poisoned. 

l£ven before the sudden death of her mother and sister, Cathe- 
rine bad been warned by die latter that Riembauer had designs 
upon her life, and acting upon this advice she had left his house. 
Subsequently to this he had made attempts to induce her to 
return to his service, by promises of a large marriage portion, 
and other advantages; but determined not to trust herself again 
in his hands, she had declined all his proposals. 

The }oiing woman who had fallen a victim to the treacherous 
attack of Riembauer, she described as a person of about twenty- 
two ^eais of age, tall and rather handsome; she was dressed in 
the garb of a peasant, and had brought with her a green umbrella, 
upon which were maikcd the initials J-. D. Tliis umbrella Riem- 
baucr had retained, and it was still in his possession. 

Ulie events thus disclosed by Catherine Frauenknccht, on the 
one hand so strange and (looking to the previous character of the 
alleged cruniual,) so unlikely, were on the other so consistent and 
well-connected, and the narration given with so much apparent 
calmness, distinctness, and confidence, that the court before which 
the information was first laid ordered an immediate inspection of 
the scene of the alleged murder, the farm house of Thomashof, 
which, as already mentioned, was now no longer in the hands of 
Riembauer. The result of the examination was suoli as to confirm 
in most of its important features the information of Catherine 
Frauenknecht. in the room adjoining the stable, as described by 
her, were found a skeleton and a woman’s shoe; in that which 
had been inhabited by Riembauer stains were detected on the 
floor which when moistened vyith warm water were found to be 
the marks of blood; several of the planks in the flooring were 
marked with hollows and rough edges, as if a plane had been ap- 
. plied to them ; and Michael, one of the neighbours, recollected 
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being applied to of a plane by the members of Frauen- 

knecht’s family db^olwc years before. 

The result of ^ (this* inquisition led to the immediate arrest of 
Riensijl^i^t apprcliensiou seemed to excite m him neither 
surpriw abr fe^tr* If he was guilty of the atrodtics asciibed to 
hi(ti> he at least far too coo) and ciic iim‘<pcct either to betray 
any tokens of emotion, or to make his ease worse by aAecting 
ignorance of matteis which he knew were capable of being ptoved. 
nis policy, if such it wcie, was of a higher kind, and the course 
he adopted onl) reconcilable with the notion either 'of peifect 
innocence, or of the most hardened and calculating guilt. lie 
admitted almost cveiy thing which hud been stated by Cathciiiie 
Frauonknccht, but he gave to the whole a turn consistent w'lth 
his own innocence of the muidcr. 

Though he had hcaid nothing of the substance of Catherine’s 
deposition, he did not affect to doubt that the death of Anna £ich- 
stiidter was the cause of his apprehension. He admitted at once 
that he had been acquainted with her (though he denied that their 
acquaintance had been at all of a ciiminal iiatiue) while assist- 
ant at lliinheim; that in consequence of the conlidcnco she re- 
posed in him she had placed in his hands fifty Aoiins of her 
savings, and had begged to be taken into his seivice, which lie 
had piomised to do in the event of her fntuic good conduct. 
Since he left llirnheim he had neither seen nor hoaid anything of 
hei, except that while at Piikwang she had twice sent messages to 
him foi pait of the money in his hands. In 1807, while he was in 
Munich, siie had made her appeal aiicc one day at Thomashof, 
and to the groat annoyance of the Fruueiiknecht family, had coni- 
inuuicated to them the promise which had been made to her, that 
she should be taken into his seivice as cook. This intelligence 
lankicd 111 their minds, and they deteiiiiined by evciy means in 
their powei to piovent it. It was about eight days after the death 
of old Fiaueiiknecht that Rienibaner, one evening in the twilight, 
letiiined to 'riiomashof fiom Lantcibach, where he had been per- 
forming a seivice for the dead. Meeting no one in the passage, 
he walked straight up to his room', wheie he found the door open. 
On the door lay a bgitre oMetided and motionless, and on ap- 
proaching it he found^^ hi* coiksternation, that it was the lifeless 
body of a woman. room above, W'here he found 

Magdalena and her mother clinging to il^er and tiembling 
like aspen leaves. They wept and conjured him to be silent. 
They then informed him that the same woman who had visited 
them at I'homashof in summer ‘bad again made her appeaiancc 
that evening, and^emaiided admittance into his room, insisting 
that she was to CT^ccived into the house as cook, and that the 
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Frauenknechts would soon be scut about their business, l^'liis 
statement led to reproaches ; reproaches to blows. The stranger 
either struck or attempted to strike Magdalena, who thereupon had 
seized Riembauei’s razor and inflicted on her a mortal wound. 
On hearing this story he hud kindled a light, and, entering the 
room again, recognised in the murdered woman Anna Eichstadter. 
He at first protested that he would instantly leave the house — 
that he could not remain longer in their society; but at last, 
overcome by their tears and entreaties, he was rash and, as Im 
now deeply regretted, guilty enough, to agree to remain and to 
assist them in concealing the crime, which he had come too late 
to avert. He had accordingly dug a grave for the body in the 
Stable, and had interred it at midnight, as described in the infor- 
mation of Catherine Frauenknecht. The poisoning of Magdalena 
and her mother he entirely denied. 

Such were the conflicting accounts given by Catherine ami 
Hiembauer as to the circumstances. Accordiitg to both it was 
obvious that a murder had taken place at Thumashof, and that 
Eichstadter bad been the victim; the remaining question was, by 
whom had it been committed? — by the pious Hiembauer, hitherto 
looked upon as a pattern of goodness — or the young Magdahma, 
whose character for gentleness in the neighbourhood was scarcely 
less established ? , In either view of the case there were doubts to 
be cleared up. If, according to Riembauer’s statement, Magda- 
lena w'as the murderess, the cause assigned seemed insufficient to 
account for so sudden and complete a change of disposition, or 
so desperate and atrocious a deed; while the improbability was 
increased by the consideration that while Magdalena was of a 
slight and feeble frame, Eichstadter was tall, in good health, of 
great corporeal strength, and a complete overmatch for her oppo- 
nent. On the other hand, Catherine's story was not without its 
difficulties. At the period to which her evidence related she was 
only twelve years of age, and the self-possession which she had 
displayed, and the minuteness of her details, indicated an unusual 
and almost surprising degree of presence of mind and retentive- 
ness of memory. She herself admitted that llicmbauer and she 
had never been' on good terms. Her statement that she had 
heard the words of the deceased from the upper room, when by 
her own account her throat had been cut some time before, seemed 
to be of a most improbable nature; and finally, theie was as yet 
a want of any sufficient motive which could account for the deed, 
on the supposition that Riembauer was tlie murderer. As to the 
charge of poisoning, that , rested only on her inipression, arising 
from circumstances which, thongh suspicious, were certaiidy far 
from being conclusive against Riembauer. 
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The reason, however, which, according to Catherine’s account, 
he had assigned to her mother and sister for the intrusion of Eich- 
stiidter, suggested the proj)riet)' of an iinniediate impiiry into 
Hieuibauer’s former life and moral habits, and a minute investi- 
gation into these particulars, from his youth, during his successive 
residences at Ifeerwahl, Obcrgleiin, llofkirchcn, ilirnheiin, Sol- 
lach, Pfarrkopf, Poudorf, Pirkvvang and Priel, was set on foot. 
While this was proceeding, it was found that a regular system of 
subornation had been l>cgun by Hiembauer even in prison; that he 
had written IctU'rs to several of liis acquaintances, endeavouring to 
prevail upon them to give evidence that Magdalciiii had, duiing 
her lifc’tiiue, confessed the murder of EichslUdter; and to his 
own servant, Anna Weningor, directing her immediately to de- 
stroy the umbrella alluded to in the previous detail.* No sooner 
did he find by the change in his attendatits that these attempts 
had been detected, than he solicited an interview with the judge; 
told him voluntarily that under the influeucc of a melancholy to 
which he was subject he had written certain letters, the contents 
of which he did not know; and begged him, should they be found 
to contain any thing injurious to him, to ascribe it entirely to the 
inlhience of that state of mind under which they were written. 

'I'he result of the invesligatiuii into the previous life of the 
priest strongly conlirined the eviilence of Catherine, by sliowiug 
that lliembauer’s pretensions to sanctity wcie totally without foun- 
dation; that in all or most of his previous reshlcnces the proofs 
of his licentiousness were still extant; while he had mote than 
once resorted to the most infamous means to prevent the conse- 
quences of his crimes from coming to light. It was proved that 
a criminal intercourse hud subsisted between him and Eichstadter, 
begun while he was chaplain at Eliniheim, and continued fioiii 
time to time down to 1807; that a child, born at Ualisbon, and 
baptised under a false numc, had been the fruit of this connec- 
tion; that some months before her disappearance he had visited 
her at Ratisbon ; that she had been seen on that occasion to 
accompany him part of tlio way' on Ins return, along with her 
child; and that they had paited in anger, and with gestures of a 
menacing nature. 

The improbability of Catherine’s story, arising from the pre- 
vious character of tlicmbauer, was thus at once removed; while 
a sufficient motive for the murder of Eichstiidter — the necessity 

• In one of these letters addressed to a priest of his acquaintance, he enforces his 
request that he would give evidence in* lirs favour h^’ the followin(^ consideiations 

For the sake of our brotherly* love; for tbe sake <Jf my friends, who are in trouble on 
my account; for the sake of the piiesthoodj upon which a stain would be cast; and for 
the sake of true believers# to whom it might be a stumbling-block.’^ 
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of getting rid of one who was dunning him for money, and 
apparently threatening him with exposure — was now furnished 
by die disclo'iure of their connection and its consequences. The 
main difficulty, too, in the information of Catherine, arising 
from die apparent impossibility of her hearing the words of 
Eichsfadter under the circumstances stated by her, was obviated 
by the concurring opinion of the medical men, who agreed 
> diat in the event of the head being strongly bent forwards and 
downwards, it was perfectly possible diat the words of £ich- 
sfadter might have been distinctlv heard, notwithstanding the pre- 
vious separation of the wind-pipe, (^n the other charges against 
Riembauer, the alleged poisoning of Magdalena and her mother, 
little fuitlier light was throvrn. it was established, however, that 
Magdalena, like man) others, had undoubtedly fallen a victim to 
his seductions, and that at the very moment when this consum- 
mate hypocrite was undergoing his examination at Munich, in 
1807, the unfoitunate young woman, who, as already mentioned, 
had come there on pretence of learning cookery, was recovering 
in the very same house after the birth of a son. 

While the chain of evidence was thus winding itself closer and 
closer round the criminal, his calmness, his self-possession, his dex- 
terity in evading such questions as be did not choose to answer, his 
ingenuity in reconciling his contradictions and inventing plausible 
theories, moral and physical, in support of his own version of the 
murder, seemed only to increase with the weight and force of the 
presumptions against him. He generally replied to the questions 
put to him with a bland smile; if at times he broke out into an 
expression of some warmth, he would beg pardon for the vehe- 
mence into which he had been hurried by a sense of wounded 
honour; sometimes he would laugh aloud at the lies which he 
said the devil had invented against him; sonietinies, when pressed 
by an awkward inquiry, he would diverge into a stiain of meta- 
physical subtlety, or endeavour to divert the attention of the judge 
by passing hastily to some other topic. When confronted with 
the witnesses, he attempted to influence their evidence by leading 
questions; by appeals to their compassion or their fears; by art- 
ful but apparently straightforward examinations of the circum- 
stances; by dissertatious on the risk of error and the heiiiousness 
of rash testimony. When these arts failed to shake their evidence, 
he would relapse into his old preaching tone— exclaim^ " Qais 
contra iorrentem ?’* — appeal to the Holy Trinity for bis inno- 
cence, and protest that he was a defenceless sheep attacked on all 
hands by devouring dogs. • Nothing W'as extracted from him 
lyhich materially tended to strengthen the extrinsic evidence 
against him : although he varied his story in particulars, he ad- 
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hered pertinaciously to bis leading point— that Magdalena was the 
murderess, and that he had been guilty of no other offence than 
that of having concealed the crime from motives of compassion. 

Ill this ineffectual struggle, during which the priest had under- 
gone no less than eighty examinations, two years had passed on, 
and justice seemed fairly at a stand. Having failed to act on the 
understanding of the criminal, the judge proceeded, in a way calcu- 
lated to astonish an English reader, and which we confess we find 
it difficult to reconcile even with the admitted rules of the Ger- 
man criminal law, to operate upon his imagination. The scene, 
it must be admitted, was got up with some knowledge of stage 
ctVect On All Souls' day, the day on which, eight years before, 
the murder had been committed, a new examination was ordered. 
It began at four o'clock in tlic afternoon, and being directed to 
all the mass of evidence hitherto collected, and the contradictions 
and improbabilities of Riembaucr's story, was prolonged till 
night. The judge addressed himself next to the conscience of the 
prisoner, and after concluding uu impassioned appeal, he sud- 
denly raised a cloth from the table, under which lay a skull placed 
upon a black cushion. “ This," said he, is the skull of Anna 
Maria hachsUidter, which you may still recognise by the two rows 
of white teeth*' in the jaws.” Rjcinbaucr rose instantly from his 
chair, stared wide upon the judge, retired a step or two so as to 
hide the object from his eyes, theii rcsiiniiug his habitual smile 
and his accustomed Iraiicpiillity, he pointed to the skull, and le- 
plied — My conscience is calm. It that skull could speak, U 
would say, Ricinbauer was my Irieud; he was not iny murderer. 
A second attempt to extract some admission from him was not 
more successful. When tliey held the skull before his eyes, he 
betrayed strong internal agitation; but again he mastered himself, 
aiul once more repeated — If the skull could speak, it would 
coiitirm the truth of my story.” 

So ended this abortive attempt to effect by intimidation what they 
had failed lo obtain by the legitimate mode of exainiiiatioii an 
attempt which for a moment almost placed this wretched hypocrite 
in the situation of a persecuted man. Feuerbach details this judi- 
cial melodrama without observation, as il the whole were equally 
justifialjile on legal and moral grounds. To us, wc confess, it ap- 
pears wholly indefensible on either. If the German governments 
have now abolished physical torture as a means of eliciting evi- 
tlence, on what ground is this moral torture to be vindicated? Is 
a mail less likely to utter rash ofidaiigcrous admissions (of which 
the law in othcr'^cases refuses* avail itself) when the shock is 


* TUv. (locciibril had been remarkable fur die btauly of her teeth, 
VOL. VIII. NO. XVi. *= 
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administered to his iuiagitiatioii> weakened and harassed by a long 
previous examination, and a confinement prolonged for years, 
than when his body is subjected to physical pain? Above all, how 
can such devices be Justified uiuier a law which, even in perinit- 
tiiig the necessary examinations, expressly lays it down that no 
questions, either captious (meaning thereby such as may involve 
the j>arty in admissions williout his perceiving their tendency) or 
suggestive in their nature, are to be put to the prisoner; nay, that 
the name of an accomplice, or any special circumstance counccteil 
with the fact, but not jet proved, shall not be suggested to him. 
Otherwise the confession so obtained shall be of no effect! — {Pei/t- 
Itche Gerichts Ordnmig, Art- 6(i.) 

The inexpediency of such mummeries is not less obvious than 
the injustice. As a means of eliciting tire truth they arc almost 
worthless, for their effect depends chiefly on the stale of the 
nerves and the early associations of the prisoner. When they are 
calculated to act at all they are likely to operate against the inno- 
cent with scarcely less force than the guilty ; for in most cases the 
object of them, though he may be innocent of the specific fact 
charged against him, is generally so far mixed up vyith it as a spec- 
tator of the scene, or connected in some way with its actors, that 
unless he bd a person of peculiarly strong nerves there can be little 
doubt that such an exhibition at midnight, after an examination of 
eight hours, and a confinement of two years, would shake his 
mind Irom its balance, and might give birth to expressions or 
signs of emotion which would be interpreted against him. On 
the other hand, the hardened criminal, against whom it would 
have been most legitimate to adopt such a means of extracting the 
truth, is proof against them. Take any shape of superstitious 
terror that we wdll, " his firm nerves will never tremble;” and he 
only becomes more resolute in liis denials by jierceiving llie weak- 
ness of a proof which required to be eketl out by such illegitimate 
mcaiia. 

So it was with Riembaucr. For two i/eurs longer did he con- 
trive to baffle all the efforts of his judges. The record of the 
proceedings in October, 18l6‘, already filleil forty-two folio 
volumes. At last, however, his firmness gave way, and the cause 
of the change was nearly as singular as tlie other circumstances of 
this remarkable case. 

On the 20th Nov. IBIG, a Jew of the name of Lammfroinm,* 
was executed for murder, at ]L<andshut. Rieinbauer saw him led 
to execution from his window, and was observed to be much 
moved by the composure and cheerfulness with wliicli he met bis 


* Laminfromni, “ GciuIq 4a a Lamb,” a strange misnomer. 
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death. On expressing his wonder at the Christian way in which the 
Jew had terminated his career, he was told, (what was the fact,) 
that from the moment he confessed his crime lie hatl attained a 
calmness and cheerfulness of niinti which hud supported Ivim in 
his prison, and accompanied him even on the scaffold. This in- 
formation seemed to have produced a great internal conllict in 
the mind of Riembauer; for some days he was restless and ate 
little ; on the 26th he demanded an audience, it was the 
hundredth. If he came w'ith the intention of confession, however, 
he seemed to have altered his mind; he fell on his knees, said he 
was weary of his existence, that he was haunted by a thousand 
phantasms in his prison ; that when he attempted to pray, his 
voice was drowned by the sound of a funeral drum : — every thing, 
in short, except that he was guilty of the crime charged against 
him. Again the judge took the trouble to go over the manifold 
contradictions and inconsistencies of his story, and pressed upon 
him, that the visions which preyed upon his mind arose from his 
own troubled conscience, and that his only chance of relief lay in 
a full and open confession. Then at last his obstinacy gave way ; 
he begged the protection of justice for his children, and for his ser- 
vant Anna Weningcr; “ And now,” added he, " this is my confes- 
sion : — Catherine has in many particulars told what was not true, 
but ill the main she has spoken the truth. I am the murderer ot 
Anna Eiclisfadtcr.” 

Wc shall not enter into the details of the assassination, which 
was attended, according to Riembauer’s own account, with cir- 
cumstances of the most revolting and treacherous cruelty. Suffice 
it to say, that the motive to the act was that which had been 
alluded to by Catherine Frauciiknecht :■ — that indignant at Riem- 
bauer’s suppcised preference for Magdalena, whom she had in vain 
attcinpteil to prevail upon him to dismiss, and at his refusal to 
supply her deniaiids on account of his child, Eichshidter had made 
a Inst attempt to cilect these purposes by her sudden appearance 
at Tliomasliof ; that she had enforced her demands by a threat of 
immediate exposure ; — that Riembauer had pretended to yield to 
her importunities and quitted the room on the pretext of getting 
her some refreshment, during which time he had prepared himself 
with the weapon witli which the murder was committed. ‘ ** I 
thought," said he, “ of the doctrine of Father Benedict Stattler in his 
Ethicd Christiana, which holds it lb be lawful to take away the 
life of another when there exists no other way of preserving our 
reputation ; for reputation is mc^. yaluable than life itself. And 
we may defend it against- an alftaek, as we should defend our- 
selves against a murderer.” ** Of one, or both of us,” reasoned 
Riembauer, “ the hour is come and tranquillized by the doctrine 

X 2 
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of the Jesuit, lie re-entered the room, seized his victim, and com- 
pleted his crime witli a barbarity, the details of which w& willingly 
pass over. Horrible as the concluding incident however is, from 
the unnatiirnl blending which it exhibits of the language at least of 
religion with the details of the most remorseless guilt, it is too 
characteristic of the (almost self-deceiving) hypocrisy of the cri- 
minal to be omitted. As his victim lay struggling beiicatli him, he 
exhorted her to repentance, and gave her absolution, as he 
observes, in case of necessity ! “ While she lay on the ground, I 

administered to her spiritual consolation, till her feet began to 
quiver, and her last breath departed. I know no more,” continued 
he, “ of this sad story, but my deep grief and silent lamentation, 
and that 1 have often since applied masses for her soul.” How 
completely does tliis last expression reveal the idea which this 
wretch had ol the rites of religion, when he talks of applying a 
mass or two, as an apothecary would of apjriying an ointment or 
a plaster ! 

Of this singular trial, the sentence will probably appear to 
English readers not the least remarkable feature. After the evi- 
dence already alluded to, arising from the deposition of Catherine 
rraiieukneclit, corroborated as it was by the real evidence of so 
many other circiniistances, and liiially by the confession of liicm- 
bauer himself, could any one doubt that the punishinent awarded 
must have been that of death? And }el, although the case was suc- 
cessively considered by the tribunals of the first and second instance, 
the ultimate sentence, which was more severe than the first, was 
only imprisonment for life ; the reason assigned for not inllicling 
the higher punishment being, that liiembauer was not a person 
whose previous bad character was notorious, or who had been 
proved satisfactorily by evidence, iadepcndentlij of his own con- 
fession, to be a person likely to be guilty of the iiiuider ! 

It is difficult to look to the sentence following upon such cir- 
cumstances as we have detailed, without being lc<l to think of the 
strange difi'erences which exist in the views of our own and of the 
German law in' reference tp matters criminal. Here is an in- 
quisition, in the first place, which, while it should undoubtedly have 
been brought to a close in a few months at farthest, extends over 
a period ot four years j — where, under a system which prohibits in 
theory even a leading question, the most unjustifiable, means of 
infiuencing the imagination are practically adopted, a$ fit they were 
in no way struck at by the operation of the law; — where finally, 
to a mass of proof-. in itself nearly sufficient, the confession of the 
criminal is added, thereby retnpvin^ all doubt; and where, after all, 
.the sentence finds that the criminal is not proved to be guilty in 
such. form and manner as Uie.law of Bavaria holds necessary for 
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the infliction of the punishment of death. The flrst observation 
which would occur to an English reader naturally would be — if 
tlie evidence be insiiflicient to prove him guilty of the murder, 
how it is suflicient to warrant any punishment whatever ? Itiem- 
baucr was not brought to trial for general bad conduct, licentious- 
ness, 8cc. but upon a specific charge. If that charge be not proved, 
why is any punishment inflicted? If the charge of murder be 
proved, and if that ciime W'h^n proved be punishable with death, 
on what principle is any lesser punishment to be awarded ? 

Scotch readers, whgLmust recollect that their own verdicts 
of Not Proven are in substance analogous to this middle term of 
the German jurisprudence, since they are in fact the means of 
aflixing a moral stigma to the accused, which to a certain extent 
is punishment (and punishment which to a refined mind may be 
attended with no ordinary suffering), in cases where it is admitted 
that the evidence does not justify a conviction and consequent 
punishment, may not perhaps be much startled at such compromises 
in the abstract; but our English readers will perhaps be surprized 
to learn, that though the question has been long and earnestly de- 
bated in Germany, whether a degree of proof not suflicient to au- 
thorize the infliction of the punishment applicable to the offence 
when established selon les regies shall be suflicient to authorize a 
lesser degree of punishment; and although' the old opinions on thC' 
subject have been assailed with great force of reasoning by many 
of the ablest jurists of that country, and among others by Feuer- 
bach himself, the law still continues to be, that a man accused of 
murder or any other crime may be guilty to the effect of autho- 
rizing the infliction of the punishment of imprisonment, but not 
guilty to the efl'cet of authorizing the last punishment of the law. 

I3ut laying out of view this principle, and looking at the law of 
Bavaria as it stands, the judgment in Riembauer’s case scarcely 
appears less unaccountable. ' What the law requires in the case 
of confession is, that, in order to conviction, the confession shall 
correspond with, or be corroborated by, other circumstances of 
proof; and further, that the accused shall eitlier be of notoriously 
bad character, or shall be proved by the circumstances, established 
independently of his confession, to be a person able and likely to 
commit the brirne. 

To the'^h^ral principle 'which, in order to a conviction, requires 
that the confession shall be supported by other evidence, we are 
inclined, though it is opposed to our ow'U practice and to the first 
impression one forms on the subject, to assent. Singular. a^ it 
may appear, instances are not uncommon (nay even in these two 
volumes they are frequent) of persons accusing themselves of 
crimes inferring death sometimes with the view of distracting the 
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attention of the judge from n crime which has been really com- 
mitted, and of involving liim in a long and fruitless investigation;’’*' 
at others from a suicidal resolution arising from melancholy; some- 
times to effect a removal fiom a particular prison to one where it 
is supposed the chance of escape is greater ;j- at others to procure 
a mitigation of present confinement, and to please the ofHcers of 
justice, as in the famous case of Fonck, to which we may on a 
future occasion allude, where the copper llamacher, who had been 
apprehended on suspicion, was prevailed on to get up a pretended 
confession of his own guilt and that o|^is master, apparently from 
no other motive but that of procuring his own liberation from 
prison. For these reasons, then, we do not quarrel witli the 
Uerman law for holding that a confession unsupported by other 
evidence is hot enough; but can any one look at the evidence, and 
doubt that in Riembuuer’s case all that the law required existed 
in its fullest extent? — the previous bad character; the existence 
of a sufficient motive for the crime; and finally a semiplena pro-- 
hatio at least, independently of the confession, of the facts relative 
to the murder itself, consisting first of the real evidence arising 
from the examination of the spot, then of the testimony of Cathe- 
rine, and also of Kiembauer’s own brother, who, after the con- 
fession, cuinc forward and admitted, that Magdalena had before 
her death, told him the story of the murder nearly in the same, 
terms with her sister. 

The extracts we have made will give the reader some idea of 
the extreme interest of the contents of these voiimics. Many of 
the other trials which they contain arc not less remarkable : and 
we confess we look forward with mucb interest to tlie (half-pro- 
mised) continuation of the work. On a future occasion we mean 
to take a glance at the working of Juri/ Trial in the Rhenish 
provinces, a subject on which a good deal has been said and 
written in Germany ; and with which some very icmarkable eases, 
both in a legal or mural point of view, will bt* funiul eoniiected. 

* See the cate of Xavior Keth, No. XI. vol, i. 

t See the case of Rauh, vol. ii. p. 4d4. 
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Art, II. — ]. The«rk Arndyl'uim de la Chaleur. Par M. Fou- 
rier. 4(0. Paris, 1823. 

3. Essai sur la Temperature de V Inter ieur de la Terre. Par 
M. Cordicr. , (M6inoires de 1* Academic Royalc des Sciences, 
Tom. VII.) Paris, 1827. 

Few questions possess a greater speculative interest than those 
which relate to the past condition or future fortunes of our globe. 
Physical Astronomy teaches us that it occupies an invariable 
place in the planetary system ; that it has always revolved, and 
must ever continue to revolve about the suu, at the same mean 
distance, and in the same period of time. In its astronomical 
ciciueiits science can tliscovcr no trace of a beginning, no symp- 
tom of decay, no evidence even of its having ever been difiereut 
from what it actually is. But when we consider its condition in 
respect of temperature, the order of the climates, the relative dis- 
tribution of sea and land, and, in general, of all those circum- 
stances which adapt it to the support of organic life, and the 
preservation of the existing animal and vegetable species, we arc 
far from bfsing able to recognise the same characters of un- 
changeablencss and stability. On the contrary, the crust of the 
earth every where abounds with the monuments of great convul- 
sions aiul physical revolutions. If these revolutions werii operated 
abruptly and by violence, are we secure against their recurrence? 
If they have been the necessary consequences of the continued 
operation of [)hysical laws, has that equilibriuni yet been attained 
which admits of no farther disturbance? Such questions as these, 
if they have no immediate bearing on the present generation, 
affect at least the future destinies of mankind, and have accord- 
ingly formed, in every age of philosophy, a subject of curious ainl 
interesting inquiry. 

The evidences of convulsion and disturbance, which abound 
among the superfimal mateiials of the globe, have given rise to 
numberless theories respecting the cause and the order of that 
series of revolutions which the earth has successively undergone. 
Fire, water, the ccdlision of comets, a change in the position of 
the terrestrial axis, have been in turli assumed as the immediate 
agents of nature in the production of tlic imagined catastrophes. 
One theorist attends only to the disposition of the strata, another 
to the animal remains which they contain ; and each, on stuni- 
bling on a plausible explanation of the phenomena with which he 
happens to bo peculiarly conversant, imagines he has solved the 
problem of the formation of the earth. But the great revolutions 
of the globe have been produced not by single, but by compli- 
cated causes } and cannot be explained merely by the super posi- 
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tion of rocks, and the species of siiclls and other organic remains 
found imbedded in them. They involve considerations of a more 
abstract nature, and the solution of questions of mechanics and 
general physics; sciences vvitli which the geologists of bygone 
times appear to have had very little acquaintance. Hence their sys- 
tems have so frequently abounded with assumptions and conclu- 
sions at variance with the established laws of nature, and their 
science itself been exposed, not without reason, to be stigmatixed 
as a “ series of illusoi^ conjectures.” In the course of the last 
half century, however, geology has been rescued from tlie hands 
of the mere mineralogist, and now begins to partake of the cer- 
tainty of an experimental science. Observations of all kinds 
have been accumulated; the thermometer has been cai'ried to 
great depths, and the state of the globe in respect of teniperatiire 
been examined at many different places ; the laws of the propa- 
gation and communication of heat, which plays so important a 
part in every geological system, have been determined by accurate 
experiments; and the geologist, instead of going back to the 
primitive chaos, and " travelling out of nature” in search of 
knowledge, now confines himself to the consideration of observed 
facts, and traces out their consequences by the rules of inductive 
re:isoning. 

On giving an attentive consideration to the actual coiulition of 
the earth, tlie first thing tliat strikes us as remarkable, is an ap- 
pearance of a primitive and universal fluidity among the solid 
niaterials of the superficial strata. Nor is this fluidity merely 
indicated by geoldgicar appearances ; it is in a manner demon- 
strated by astronomical considerations. The very form of the 
terrestrial spheroid; the regular disposition of the materials about 
the centre in elliptical layers, which is proved by experiments on 
the pendulum ; the density of Uie layers increasing regularly with 
the depth ; all attest that the materials of the globe have been 
once, and simultaneously, in a state of fusion: — or, at least, in 
such a state that the constituent molecules have been at liberty 
to obey the gravitating and centrifugal forces by which they are 
acted on, and arrange themselves according to the laws of hy- 
drostatics. Now w'e arc acquainted with no other agent in natui'c 
than keat, capable of producing the liquefaction of the greater 
part of the substances of which the earth is ' composed; ‘ for as to 
the hypothesis of an aqueous solution, it has entirely vanished 
before^ the mathematical and physical difficulties^ or rather im- 
possibilities, with which it is surrounded. 

Admitting the existence of an intense heat in the interior of the 
globe, two theories have been proposed for its explanation. One 
of these is founded on the supposition of chemical affinities 
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among tlie materials of the nucleus, as the action of water on in- 
flammable bases assumed to abound at great depths under the 
surface. This hypothesis originated with the celebrated Boyle, 
who ascribed the internal heat of the earth to the decomposition 
of pyrites, or rather to a species of fermentation going forward in 
the interior, and it has lately been employed by Dr. Daubeny, of 
Oxford, as the basis of an ingenious theory of volcanos. '’J'lic 
other tlicory supposes that the original heat which the earth had 
at its formation, and which caused the fusion of all its elements, 
is still preserved in the central parts, and that the consolidation 
of the exterior crust is only due to its slow and gradual dissipa- 
tion. This hypothesis, as we shall see, affords an adequate me- 
chanical reason for those great convulsions of which the vestiges 
are so apparent among the superficial strata; and, besides leaving 
unexplained none of those effects which have beeu ascribed to 
the action of chemical heat, it has the advantage of accounting 
for that universal and simultaneous fluidity which is demanded by 
the conformity of the figure of the earth with that of hydrustatical 
equilibrium. In the present state of science it may not be pos- 
silile to demonstrate the existence of a general high temperature 
in the interior of the earth, but the data on which the proofs of it 
must be founded are not beyond the reach of experimental in- 
quiry. If the primitive temperature of the globe was suc.li as to 
cause the reduction of the whole of its constituent' materials to 
a fluid, perhaps an aeriform state, we are warranted by the recent 
<li$coveries that have been made respecting the propagation of 
heat, to conclude that this temperature may not only be still pre- 
served at the centre, but that indications of its existence may even 
be manifest at accessible depths under the surface. The utmost 
depths to which we can penetrate are, indeed, inconsiderable 
when compared with the dimensions of the earth, scarcely ex- 
tending to a ten-thousandth part of the radius; yet they far exceed 
the limits at which the annual variations of solar heat cease to be 
felt, and therefore afford the means of determining the thermume- 
trical state of the earth beyond the influence of any external 
source of he^t. The materials nf the earth also receive and part 
with heat according to fixed and ki|own laws, which enable the 
matirematician to compute the ultimate condition at which every 
'part of<< tfie mass arrives after having been heated in any arbitrary 
manner Whatever. For these reasons the liypotliesis admits of a 
direct appeal to experience ; and the question of a central heat, 
which was started in the remotest ages, and has frequently beeu 
revived, is not now, as formerly, .merely a question of speculation 
and conjecture; .it' has been brought within the domain of analy- 
sis, and can be attacked and discussed with precise data. 
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For tlie mathematical theory of the propagation of heat through 
solid bodies, scieuce is mainly indebted to tite ingenious labours 
of the late Baron Fourier, perpetual secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris. This illustrious philosopher and mathematician 
appears to have made the theory of heat the chief object of his 
scientific researches during tlie last twenty years of his life.- 11 is 
great work, entitled Theorie de la Chnlenr, which was published 
in was preceded and followed by a scries of important me- 

moirs, which appeared from time to time among those of the 
Academy^ all distinguished by comprehensive and philosophic 
views of the operations of nature, acute reasoning, and great skill 
and ingenuity in the use of the calculus. They furnish us, ituleed, 
witli specimens of some of the finest applications that have yef 
been made of the mathematical analysis to physical subjects of 
great difficulty ; and it is in them alone that the important question 
of terrestrial temperature has been analytically discussed with all 
the requisite details. The. problem of die secular cooling of the 
globe has also been treated by La Place, in the Connoissance des 
Temps for 1823, and the general question of the propagation of 
heat, by Poisson, in two elaborate memoirs published in the .lour- 
nal of the Polytechnic School. The principal observations relative 
to the temperature of die interior of the earth have been collected 
and discussed by Cordier in the Memoir whose title stands at the 
head of this Article. From these sources we will endeavour to 
present oUr readers with an outline -of the principal results of the 
mathematical theory of heat, the observations tending to prove 
the existence of a high temperature in the interior of the earUi, 
and some of the most remarkable deductions following from that 
hypodiesis. 

In all applications of mathematics to questions appertaining to 
physics, certain principles, or postulates, must be assumed as the 
basis of the calculus. These may be cither laws of nature, de- 
duced from anterior observation and experience, or they may be 
mere hypotheses which we wish to verify-by a comparison of their 
consequences with known facts. The calculus confers no cer- 
tainty on the consequences of our assumptions ; it is merely the 
instrument by means of which we are enabled to trace out and 
examine those consequences in detail. ' In the present question 
the principles assumed arc three, and relate to thd specific capa- 
city, the interior conductibility, and the radiation from the sur- 
face of bodies. Ist. Tiiat in all solid bodies the increments of 
temperature are proportional to the increments of heat; 2d. That 
the velocity of the communication of heat through a solid body, 
the dififerent parts of which have been unequally Iveatcd, depends 
die relative temperatures of the molecules; and 3d. That 
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quantity of heat which traverses every element of the surface, and 
esca{>es by radiation, is proportional to the excess of the tempe- 
rature of the cooling body above that of the medium in which it 
is placed. These three principles, or laws, are expressed by co- 
efficients, which can only be determined by experience for every 
particular substance, and which arc also found not to continue 
constant, but to vary with the temperature and other circum- 
stances. By means of them all die questions that can be pro- 
posed relative to the transmission of heat through a solid body, 
of a given form and substance, and its successive thermometrical 
conditions when placed in a medium of a constant temiierature, 
or exposed to the action of any uniform source of exterior heat, 
admit of being expressed by differential equations. 

It seldom happens in. the hands of a skilful analyst, that the 
investigation of a new subject is not attended by some collateral 
advantages to science, altogether -ind^endent of' the particular 
solution sought after. When Fourier undertook to investigate 
the laws of the motion of heat, the equations comprehending the 
solutions even of the mdst elementary questions of the theory 
were found to be of so intricate a nature that they could not, by 
any known method, be reduced to such a form as would allow of 
any certain results being deduced from them. Various methods of 
treating equations of this class have since been discovered, both by 
Fourier and the other geometers who have pursued the same, track 
of inquiry. Nuraerou!||gheorems have been found for the transfor- 
mation of functions into exponential series and definite integrals, 
and the calculus of partial differences has been enriched with new 
and extensive methods of integration, applying to various ques- 
tions of natural philosophy which had resisted all previous at- 
tempts at solution. We cannot in this place pretend to explain 
the peculiar methods of analysis to which the theory of heat has 
given rise : they belong to the very highest departments of luatlie- 
inatical 'science, and deserve to be considered as an important 
extension of the discoveries of D’Alembert, and the great analysts 
of the last century. 

The most important and interesting application of the mathe- 
matical theory of heat is to the temperature of the terrestrial sphe- 
roid ; but before any inference can be deduced from the hypothesis 
of a central heat, it is necessary to consider the effect of the solar 
rays, which, on penetrating the surface, are converted into obscure 
heat, and therefore have a constant tendency to elevate the tem- 
perature of the envelope. The heat, however, which is produced 
in this manner, docs not indefinitely accumulate in the interior. It 
makes its way only to a certain depth through the materials of the 
earth, and escapes from the surface by radiation ; and so nicely 
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balanc^ are the quantities received and radiated away that at the 
end of the year no sensible trace remains of the sun’s calorific 
impressions. The mean temperature of the year undergoes no 
permanent change, thdugh it may oscillate from one year to another 
within certain narrow limits. Below the surface, the heat de- 
scends very slowly, and the diurnal and annual variations are only 
sensible at inconsiderable depths;, at greater depths the tempera- 
ture is nearly uniform, and equal to the mean temperature of the 
year at the surface. These facts have been long known from ex- 
perience ; but it was of importance to connect them with the general 
theory, and determine the precise laws of the periodic motion of 
the solar lieat in the interior of the earth. 

Assuming that the materials of the earth possess a conduct- 
ing power equal to that of iron, Fourier found that the utmost 
depth at which the annual variations of temperature are sensible 
does not, in our latitudes, exceed fiO metres, or a little more than 
65 English yards. The heat descends along the vertical at the 
rate of about 30 metres in six months, so that at the depth of 60 
metres its impressions are only sensible at the end of a year. 
When a solid body is exposed to the action of a periodic source 
of exterior heat, as the earth, to the rays of the sun, the depths to 
which its effects penetrate are proportional to the square roots of 
the periods, or the times in which it passes through all its varia- 
tions of intensity. Hence the greatest depth to which the diurnal 
variations of temperature penetrate the eaith is about nineteen 
times less than that reached by the annum variations, the square 
root of 36*5 being 19 nearly. The diurnal variations, therefore, 
are not sensible below the depth of 3^ yards. But the substances 
which compose the envelope of the earth have in general a much 
smaller specific conductibiiity than iron ; hence the annual varia- 
tions must disappear at depths considerably less than 65 yards, and 
the. diurnal at less than yards. It would be interesting to 
compare these results of theory with experience, but we yet know 
too little of the conducting power of the greater part of the ma- 
terials of the earth; and the observations we possess, though con- 
siderable in point of number, have not attained that character of 
precision which would entitle them to be regarded as tests of 
theoretical deductions.* The principal advantage which this 


* It has been found from, the eomparison of a 'considerable number of observations 
made in various places, that the distribution of heat in the ^terior crust of the earth, 
throughout the northern hemisphere, is nearly as follows :~t'-lst« In the month of August 
the temperature of the earth ^decreases in a manner nearly uniform from the surface 
down to the stratum at which tlie annual vanatious disappeaT« or ilie stratum of invaria- 
ble temperatisre^ id. During the month of September the temperature is nearly tini- 
.forni from the surface to the depth of about 15 or StO feet, below which it decreases a 
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branch of meteorology derives from the application of the calcu- 
lus is, that the plienomcna, formerly anomalous, aiu thereby re- 
duced to a common theory, and rendered susceptible of numerical 
estimation. 

In treating of the solar influence one of the most interesting 
points of consideration is the quantity of heat which annually 
passes from the atmosphere into the earth. This also obviously 
depends on the conducting power of the materials of the surface. 
It is proportional to the square root of the product of the capacity 
fur heat referred to the volume, and tlic permeability. Supposing 
ns before a globe of iron, Fourier found that for the latitude of 
l^aris, the quantity of solar heat which in the course of six months 
penetrates the earth through an extent of surface equal to a square 
metre, i» equivalent to that which would melt 285f> kiilogrammes 
(about 76o8lbs. Troy) of ice, or a column of ice having a square 
inelie for its base, and an altitude of about 3 metres. This por- 
tion of heat, it will be remarked, is not the whole quantity received 
fiom the sun; it is only that which remains after the diurnal and 
iioeturnul radiation, and determines the temperature of the siiper- 
/ieiul strata. The whole amount of the sun’s heating influence, 
has bei'ii estiiiiatcd by Pouillet, who found, from a number of ex- 
pel iinents made witli an apparatus contrived for the purpose, that 
the heat which the sun communicates to the earth in the course 
of a year is equal to that which would suffice to molt a stratum 
of ice encompassing the whole caith, and about 14 metres or 46 
feet in thickness. 

Although the variations of temperature, as has already been 
mentioned, arc only sensible at depths that bear but an incon- 
siderable proportion to the whole' radius of the earth, yet the solar 
heat is diffused through the entire mass in such a way that each 
point acquires a fixed temperature depending on its situation. 
'riu‘ motion of heat through the interior of the globe is performed 
in two diiections, one parallel to the axis of rotation, the other 
peipeiidicular to it. The temperature of the elemcntar} particles 
aiiaiiged in a straight line parallel to the axis is unequal, de- 
ci easing as we go from the equator; and of three of these par- 


little to llio stratum of invariable tcniperature. During the iiionths of October and 
Novciubor the temperature increases as tve desceiict to the depth of 15 or t*0 leet; 
bcimv this it is nearly uniform. 4tl}. During ihe roonths of Dcceniber» January, and 
February, the teraperature increases in a manner nearly uniform fiom the suiface dovwi 
to the stratum of insnriable temperature. 6Ui. During March and April the tempeiiV 
ture deeieases very rapidly to the depth of one or two feet; below this its dt crease is 
less rapifi, and it begins to increase before wc arrive ul the invariable straluin. 
bth. During the months of May, June, and July, the temperature still decreases as 
descend, but less rcipidly, and to a greater depth. Before reaching its limit it begins 
to increase a little, approximating to the temperature of the invariable stratum. 
';;-rouillci. Element dt Vhtfeique et dc tome ii. pp« 644, 646. 
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tides the interm^iatc oue communicates to the following, or that 
farther from the equator, more heat than it receives from the pre- 
ceding. Oh the other baud, of thiec elementary particles arranged 
on a straight line perpendicular to the axis, aiul passing through 
it, dial is to say, arranged on the radius of a parallel circle, the in- 
termediate one communicates to that which is below it less heal 
tlian it receives fropi the element above it in the same time. It thus 
spears that each element of the sphere gains a certain quantity 
of beat in the direction perpendicular to the axis, and loses a 
certain quantity in the direction parallel to the axis ; but tlie gain 
in the oue case is exactly counterbalanced by the loss iti the other, 
so that lire temperature of the particle is prcsei-ved invariable. 

Hence we easily trace the progress of the solar heat in the in- 
terior of the earth. Entering at those parts of the surface which 
are nearest the equator, one portion of it descends towards the 
centre, while another is turned away in the tlircctiou of the axis, 
and is dissipated in the regions contiguous to the poles. This 
lateral communication powerfully co-operates with the oceanic 
and atmospheric currents in transmitting the heat absorbed in the 
equatoreal regions towards the poles, and consequently in temper- 
ing the diflercnt climates of the earth. 

Considering the sun as the only source of the temperature 
enjoyed at the earth’s surface, we miglit expect to find the same 
mean temperature at all places similarly situated in respect of the 
equator. I’he mean annual temperature, however, of the <liftcreut 
climates, though principally regulated by latitude, is materially 
affected by divers local' circumstances, sUch as, the configuration 
and elevation of the ground, the nature of the surface, JStc. ; 
and it is to these peculiarities that the notable diflercnces of 
climates under the same latitude, and even of places not remote 
from each other, arc to be ascribed. The equal distribution of 
heat over the whole surface of the earth is also interrupted by the 
elongated form of the earth’s orbit, and the greater length of time 
the one hemisphere is exposed to the direct action of the sun’s 
rays than tlie other. Though the effects of this cause of irregu- 
larity, ought not to be omitted in theory, they are perhaps too 
small to become sensible to observation; and they do not per- 
manently alter the condition of the spheroid f for we know from 
the theories of Physical Astronomy that all inequalities of the 
kind 'alluded to £ire ultimately redressed, and that the advantages 
which the northern hemisphere at present enjoys will, in course of 
time, be transferred to the southern, through the gradual dis- 
placement of the greater axis of the terrestrial orbit. The varia- 
tion of the eccentricity of that orbit also influences the total quan- 
tity of heat derived from the son, causing it alteniately to increase 
and decrease in periods belonging to the different inequalities, so 
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that the solar heat is regulated, both in respect of absolute quan* 
tity and etpiable distribution, by the general laws which go- 
vern the universe. lint the inequalities are all periodic, and 
the constant tendency of the solar action is to establish an equi- 
librium of heat through the whole mass of die eardi, after which 
its condition in respect of temperature becomes permanently fixed. 

From this theory of the motion of solar heat- the conclusions to 
be drawn are, 1st, diat it does not indefinitely accumulate in the 
interior of the earth, and 2dly,‘ that if there exists no otlier source 
of heat, the temperature must gradually decrease as we descend in 
the vertical, after having passed the stratum which limits the annual 
variations. We now pass to the consideration of the temperature 
of the spaces in which the earth performs its revolution, as that 
temperature affects not only the state of the surface, but also the 
permanent condition at wliich the globe ultimately arrives. 

The earth, in common with the other planetary bodies, may be 
legarded as placed within an envelope of which the temperature 
is uniform and constant, and equal to that which would be indi- 
cated by a thermometer placed any where within the sphere of 
I Ji aiins, supposing the sun and his whole train of planets removed. 
Ther<; are evidently no direct means of ascertaining the tempera- 
ture of the regions beyond the atmosphere, or even at a consider- 
able iunght above the earth ; but from its connexion with the su- 
perficial temperature it may be estimated indirectly, and there are 
various reasons for supposing it to be little inferior to that which 
prevails at the terrestrial poles. The rays of light proceeding 
from innumerable stars, however feeble their impressions, cannot 
be supposed destitute of a heating influence; and if, as many 
phenomena lead us Ui believe, an elastic medium pervades all 
space, that also, like all other matter, must have a certain capacity 
for heat. But whether the temperature of the planetary spaces 
is caused by stellar radiation, or is regarded as belonging to the 
elastic mcdiiini, the mathematical investigation of the state of the 
surface of the earth proves that there must exist a fundamental 
temperature independent of the sun or any source of internal 
heal, otherwise the superficial temperature would be very difierent, 
and its decrease from the equator to the poles incomparably greater 
than it actually is. Were the earth to revolve in a medium absolute- 
ly coldf the slightest variations of the sun’s distance would occasion 
sensible changes of temperature, and the diurnal alterations would 
be fatal to organic life. All these effects, it is true, are modified by 
the presence of the atmosphere, yet the comparatively small varia- 
tions of temperature which actually take place are incompatible 
with the existence of a cold in the planetary regions much superior 
to that which produces the congelation of mercury. On com- 
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puting the de'grM of temperature which it is necessary to suppose 
the medium in which the earth is placed to possess, in order that 
the thermonietricni state of the surface may be such as is actually 
observed, Fourier found that the existing phenomena correspond 
to thdse which would result from the supposition that the celestial 
spaces have a temperature of about — 50°, centigrade division, or 
— ^58° of Fahrenheit's scale. 

This curious result of theory has lately been in some measure 
confirmed by the calculations of Svanberg, a Swedish inathema- 
ticiuii, who, as appears from the annual report made by Berzelius 
to the Academy of Sciences of Stockholm for 1839, having in- 
vestigated the same subject by a process of reasoning entirely 
difterent from that of Fourier, arrived at the same conclusion, the 
temperature which he found beiug — 50^.35 centigrade, or — 38°.f) 
of Fahrenheit. 

Some interesting conclusions relative to the thermonietrical 
state of the different planets may be drawn from the supposition 
of a uniform temperature throughout the spaces occupied by tlie 
system. No idea can be formed of the mean temperature enjoyed 
by each plaiiet, depending, as . it does, on the presence of an at- 
mosphere and the nature of the surface; but it is probable that 
at their poles their respective temperatures are nearly equal, and 
the same as that which prevails at the poles of the earth. The 
same temperature also, probably belongs to the surface of the re- 
motest planets ; for at their distance the impressions of the sun’s 
rays, even when aided by the most favourable disposition of the 
surface, arc too feeble to produce any great elevation of tcnipera- 
ture. Hc'ticd we perceive the futility <)f all those dreary specula- 
tions, in which the descriptive astronomers of the last century 
were so prone to indulge, respecting the prevalence of an iin- 
liniited cold at the surfaces of the distant planets. At the Geor- 
gium Sidus, the cold" is in all probability not greater than that to 
which Captain Parry and his ship’s company were exposed during 
their sojourn at Melville island. 

While regarded as a question of mere speculation and unsup- 
ported by any experimental proof, the hypotliosis of a central 
heat was rendered probable from the explanation it affords of 
many striking physical and geological phenomena. But, consi- 
dering the tendency of heat to uniform diffusion, it seemed difficult 
to reconcile its existence with the moderate temperature which 
prevails at the surface; the geologists, therefore, who have as- 
ct ihed the actual state df the earth’s surface to the agency of fire, 
have, in general contented themselves with assuming its partial or 
casiial^ction, and its subsequent dissipation into the void spaces 
ol the universe. A more correct knowledge of the law’s by which 
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heat is ditfused through solid bodies, and the mathematical inves- 
tigation of the consequences of these laws, have entirely changed 
the state of the question. It is now demonstrated that there may 
exist, not only at the centre of the earth, but even at comparatively 
small depths under' the surface, a degree of heat capable of fusing 
and retaining in a liquid state the most refractory substances with' 
which we are acquainted. 

Thu following are the most remarkable deductions' made by 
Fourier from the analytical investigation of the, hypothesis of an 
internal heat. Supposing the conducting power .of the materials 
of the earth to equal that of iron, and that the temperature in- 
creases by a thirtieth of a centesimal degree for every metre of 
.vertical descent, (about aii 18th of a degree of Fahrenkeit for 
every yard, which is the rate of increase indicated by observation,) 
the enormous heat accumulated in the interior would cause an 
augmentation of temperature at the surface, amounting only to a 
quarter of a degree above that w'hich is due to the heating effects 
of the sun. This small addition to the effects of solar heat is in 
proportion to the conducting powers of the envelope, all other cir- 
cumstances remaining the same; consequently as the conductibility 
of the superficial materials of the earth is considerably less than 
that of iron, the augmentation of temperature just mentioned is 
estimated too high, and probably does not exceed the thirtieth 
part of a centesimal decree. Hence the effects of a central heat 
arc altogether insensible at the surface. 

But though the primitive heat, still preserved in the interior of 
the earth, exercises so small an influence on the' superficial tem- 
perature, it may be very manifest even at inconsiderable depths ; 
and at the depth of only a few thousand yards may be greater than 
that of incandescent matter. According to Fourier, if (he whole 
mass of the eai th below the depth of twelve leagues were removed, 
and its place occupied by any substance whatever having a tempera- 
ture five hundred times greater than that of boiling water, not les.s 
than two hundred thousand years would elapse befoie it penetrated 
through the envelope and increased the superficial temperature by 
a single degree. So slowly does heat find its way through sub- 
stances such as those which form the exterior crust of the earth, 
that the depth of a few leagues is suflicieiit to render the impres- 
sions of the most intense heat insensible during twenty centuries. 

It is a consequence of the differential equatiwi embraciug the 
conditions of the question, that if w;e suppose a very high tem- 
perature to have at one time pervaded 'the whole mass of the 
earth, the increase which necessarily takes place in descending 
along the vertical, must at some distant period of time have been 
much greater than it now is, and that the rate of increase at pre- 
. VOL, Vlll. NO. XVI. V 
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sent varies with eKtrcme slowness. The excess of temperature at 
the surface above that which is due to the sun’s action, also varies 
according to the same law as the increase in vertical descent, so 
that it must likewise have been formerly greater: its secular diini- 
BUtioii, or the rate at wiiich it diminishes in a century, is equal to 
its present value divided by twice the number of centuries elapsed 
‘since the commencement of the cooling. Computing by this rule, 
we find that during the last 2000 years the temperature at the sur- 
face of the earth has not sunk, through the cooling of the whole 
globe, so much as the three-hundredth part of a degree. This result, 
which is entirely independent of the primitive state of tlie globe, 
and hedds ^ue in every hypothesis that can be formed respecting 
its ori^nal temperature, shows that the earth has now reached a 
state equilibrium from which it will not sensibly depart in any 
wsignable length of time. It is curious to perceive the same 
character of stability impressed on all the great efl’orts of nature. 
After a certain time has elapsed, (a very long one indeed in refer- 
ence to the duration of human life, or the monuments of human 
labour,) the initial disposition ceases to influcitcc the system, and 
may he regarded as a circumstance entirely contingent and fortui- 
tous. The temperature of the cartVi’s surface may be considered 
as equally fixed, and equally unsusceptible of permanent irhange, 
as the dimensions of its orbit and the period of its annual revo- 
lution. 

* 

Although in the present state of the earth the cooling proceeds 
with extreme slowness, it can never entirely cease till the wdiole 
mass has acquired the same fixed temperature. 'J'he minute 
portion of heat which escapes from the surface is even measurable, 
being expressed in the difterential equations of the question. 'I'lie 
quantity which is radiated away, through a given extent of sur- 
face, in the course of a century, and is dissipated in space, is equal 
to that which would be required to melt a column of ice having 
the same surface for its base and au altitude of about three metres. 
This result depends -only on. the nature of the surface, and not in 
any way on the dimensions of the earth, or the materials of which 
its interior is composed. 

Notwithstanding the regular disposition eftected by heat in the 
interior of solids, it does not follow that the whole nucleus of the 
earth, or even those parts of it whicli are similarly situated in 
respect of the centre, must have the same temperature. It is^ 
one of the theoretical results, that if the different parts of the 
mass had originally different temperatures in consequence of 
having b^eu irregularly' heated, the system of' original tempera- 
tures mii^t be such that the relations primarily established among 
them would he preserved during' the whole time of cooling, that 
there exists, in short, for every solid an infinity of modes in which 
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tlic heat may be propagate^ and dissipated« without deraaging.in 
any degree the law of its original distribution. When one of 
these states has been formqd, ail the temperatures will diminish 
at the same time, preserying their first relations. 

Such arc the principal results deduced by Fourier from the 
hypothesis of an intense heat iu the interior of the earth, ft is 
evident that they aftbrd no direct proof of the existence of such 
a heat, but they denionstrate that its existence is perfectly com-< 
patible with all the phenomena at the surface. The primitive heat 
which fused all the materials of the globe may still remain in all 
its original intensity at the centre; or, if we can suppose the earth 
to have existed thrpugh the millions of ages that would be neces- 
sary for the effect to take place, it may have been dissipated long 
ago by radiation. The proofs of a subterraneous heat must 
therefore be sought for elsewhere than iu the results of analysis. 
However, a great object has been gained to science in the esta- 
blishment of the laws of the motion of solar heat, and in tlie re- 
duction of questions of this nature to mathematical investigation ; 
and from the success already obtained, there is reason to hope that 
the most important questions of cosmology may be solved, without 
doing violence to the laws of mechanics, or neglecting any of the 
chemical and physical properties of matter. If the hypothesis be 
true, and the primitive fluidity of the globe rcsultetl from the fusion 
of its materials by heat, a regular increase of temperature must be 
observed in descending along the vertical, when we have passed 
tlie limits of the annual variations. These limits are situated at 
depths not inaccessible. It is therefore by multiplied observa- 
tions, made w'ith due care on the temperature of mines and deep 
caverns, that the thcrmometrical state of the interior of the globe 
can be determined, and the central heat indicated by so many 
geological phenomena ultimately established. It has already been 
remarked, that a temperature increasing w'ith the depth cannot 
result from the action of the solar heat : if, therefore, the exist- 
ence of such a temperature is confirmed by experience, tlie hypo- 
thesis of a central heat may be regarded as proved. 

Before proceeding to consider the principal observations that 
have been collected relative to tire temperature of the lower 
strata, it will be proper to advert to an objection which has been 
frequently urged against Fourier’s theory, and which goes to 
vitiate all the preceding results. These results have been de- 
duced from the supposition that the three^fundamental laws above 
mentioned relative to the motion of heat, arc expressed by co- 
efficients which remain invariable through every change of tem- 
perature. Now U has long been suspected, and has latterly been 
demonstrated by the accurate experiments of Dulong and Tetit, 
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that the co-efficieuts expressing the specific qualities are liable to 
variation, and that above or below certain limits of temperature 
their numerical values undergo a total change. Unfortunately 
we possess no means of exactly estimating the magnitude of the 
error occasioned by the erroneous supposition of constant co- 
efficients, as the law and extent of their variations is very imper- 
fectly known ; but as the most important conclusions belong to 
tlie exterior crust of the earth, and consequently correspond to a 
range of temperature within w’hich the variations of tlie co-effi- 
cients are inconsiderable, wc may safely assume that they are not 
sensibly affected. The numerical results, which at best are only 
given as examples of the application of the calculus, arc rendered 
much more uncertain from our inaccurate knowledge of the ab- 
solute values of the specific qualities belonging to the different 
materials of the earth, at a moderate temperature, than from any 
changes which they undergo. But the objection, however it may 
affect tlie numerical results above stated, no longer applies to the 
mathematical theory, which the labours of Fourier have rendered 
complete. In the last memoir which he presented to the Academy 
of Sciences, the equations of the problem were extendeil so as to 
embrace the general case in which the specific co-efficients are 
subject to variations depending on the temperature, the depth, 
and the density, and all the changes indicated which such varia- 
tions would introduce into the formulae derived from the suppo- 
sition of constant co-efficients. The analytic solution therefore 
applies, by means of successive' approximations, to every case of 
the question. A result is first obtained on a restricted hypothe- 
sis ; fonnulau arc subsequently given, by means of which one or 
more terms may be added, in the form of corrections, to the first 
solution, as morC extensive and precise, observations shall show 
them to be due to the variations. Thus the accuracy of the final 
results is only subordinate to our knowledge of certain laws 
which can be determined by experiment alone, and is not afiected 
by any want of power in the calculus to include all the necessary 
conditions of the problem. Those of Fourier may be considered 
as approximating sufficiently to the truth, to answer all the pur- 
poses of general reasoning ; and, iu the present state of our know- 
ledge, it would ' be needless to embarrass a subject, already suffi- 
ciently intricate,, by substituting more complicated hypothetical 
laws in place of those . which belong to moderate temperatures. 
'I'lie laws of nature ought to be explained by such properties as 
we know to belong to, matter in determinate coni^itions. 

To ascertain the temperature of the earth at the bottom of a 
deep, mine or excavation, may seem a very simple affair, yet few 
observers appear to Have had any accurate conception of the 
numerous circumstances to which it is indispensable to attend, in 
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order to obtain any thinj; like a precise result. Tire temperature 
of the air near the bottom of a mine cannot be taken as a lest of 
the temperature of the earth ; it is affectetl by its communication 
with the exterior atmosphere, the presence of workincu and their 
lights, even by that of the observer, to an extent which caunot be 
accurately estimated, but which may amount to several dcgr(;cs. 
Nor can the temperature of water found in mines, coming pi-o- 
bably from a distance, and carrying with it the temperature be- 
longing to a difTercnt level, be considered in general as giving a 
more correct indication. For these reasons, a , theriiiometrical 
observation is of little value, unless it has been made in the rock 
itself, or is accompanied with sudicient details to enable us to 
estimate the influence of all the accidental and disturbing cir- 
cumstances. Hence the small number of them in our possession 
capable of being used in an investigation where precision and 
accuracy are required, and the still recent - date at which they 
began to be made. About the year 1740 it was remarked by 
Geiisannc, in the lead mines of Giromagny near B6fort, that the. 
temperature increases with the depth. Saussure afterwards 
remarked the same fact to hold true in the salt mines at Bex in 
Switzerland ; but the eyes of naturalists were not open to the full 
importance of attending to the temperature of the lower strata, 
till Humboldt had executed an extensive and interesting series of 
observations in the mines of Freyburg in 1791- Since that time, 
and more particularly since the publication of the res^carches of 
the same illustrious philosopher in America, more attention has 
been given to the subject ; and the observations now accumu- 
lated, though still too few in number, and too discordant, to war- 
rant any precise conclusions respecting, the thcrmomctrical state 
of the interior of the globe, already form a vast collection of 
equal importance to meteorology and geology.*' 

By far the best set of observations we possess on the tempera- 
ture of deep places, is that which has been uninterruptedly con- 
liiiucd during the last forty years in the caves under the observatory 
of Paris. In 1783, the Count de Cassini, hi concert with La- 
voisier, placed a very delicate thermometer in oue of these exca- 
vations, for the purpose of observing the curious .phenomenon of 
an invariable temperature, which had been noticed to exist in the- 
same place by the first Cassini in 1671, as vvell as Lahire in 
1730. The thermometer is plm:ed at Jdm depth of 28 metres, 
(30‘6 yards,) under, the surface, in a bed of fine sand, and during 
the last 33 years, in which it has beeii observed ‘by Bouvard, it 
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* The reader wiU find the interesting subieet of terrestrial temperature discussed 
willi great perspicuity and considerable detail in De la Bechets Geological Manual, 
a work which, we regret^ was not published till after the present article was prepared 
for the press, ' 
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has indicated no change of temperature, or at least its oscillations 
have not exceeded the of a centesimal degree. The tempera- 
ture which it marks is 11 “'82, centigrade division; theme an 
temperature of the year at Paris is only lO^'G, whence the con- 
stant temperature af the depth of 28 metres exceeds by 1”*2, or 
2®’l6 of Fahrenheit’s scale, the mean temperature at the surface. 
The depth, therefore, which corresponds to an increase of tem- 
perature amounting to 1", is about 23^ metres (23f yards); and, 
supposing an uniform increase at the same rate, we should arrive 
at the temperature of boiling water at the deptli of 2333 metres, 
or 2542-yatd8 below Paris. These observations, though confinotl 
to a single place, are of great importance, in consequence of the 
length of time they have been continued ; and even if we had no 
corroborative evidence, we might safely conclude from them that 
there exists every where, at a certain depth under the surface, a 
stratum of invariable temperature, differing little from the mean 
temperature of the surface placed vertically above it. The depth 
at which this stratum is situated under any given place, depends 
on the latitude, the nature of the surface, the permeability of the 
soil, and other causes, and can therefore only be determined by 
e.\periment. 

Though few of the observations, especially of the more ancient 
ones, rve yet possess on the temperature of mines are sufficiently 
precise to enable its to determine the depth of the stratum of in- 
variable temperature, or the rate of increase which takes place 
from the surface downwards, yet when due allowance is made 
for the accidental atid extraneous causes, they lead to valuable 
results. M. Cordicf, in the memoir cited at the beginning of 
this article, discusses about three hundred observations made in 
France, Switzerland, Saxony, Great Britain, Peru, and Mexico, 
and enters into a minute examination of the different accidental 
causes by which the observed temperatures can be supposed to 
be affected. He divides the observations into three classes, 
nkmely, those made on the air, those made on the water, and 
those made on the solid rock, at the bottom of mines. 

Willi regard to the first class of observations it may be re- 
marked, that when the mine communicates . with the exterior 
'atmUsphere, a draught or current of air is always established, 
which in cold weather is very considerable. The air ^introduced 
in this manner circulates about the huniid^ sides of the' mine, and 
loses by evaporation a portion of h^kt proportional to its dry- 
ness, initial temperature, and the quantity introduced. This loss 
is partially counteracted by the increased atmospheric pressure, 
whieh causes an evolutiod of heat amounting to five or six-tenths 
of a degree for every hundred metres of depth* But this quan- 
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tity is too small to produce any sensible effect, und on ‘the iirhoio 
it is certain that the temperature of a mass of air introduced into 
a mine, in the course of a year, is considerably lower than the 
mean temperature of the country for the same year. Cordier es- 
timates the difference at two or three centigrade degrees for the 
greater part of mines in our climates. Nor is the introduction 
of fresh currents of air the only cause which tends to disturb the 
temperature iit deep mines. The affluent water, bringing with it 
the temperature belonging either to a higher or a lower level, 
according as it comes from above or below, contributes by its 
contact to modify the temperature of the air, though in a degree 
that cannot be exactly estimated. Here then we have two acci- 
dental causes affecting the temperature of the air at the bottom 
of deep mines; but there is a third cause of detangeihent, of which 
the influence may be computed from more precise data. It con- 
sists in the heat developed by the workmen and the lights neces- 
sary for their operations. The computations into which Cordier 
outers on this head are in themselves not destitute of interest. 

From the experiments of Despretz on animal heat, it results 
that ail ordinary-sized man disengages by mere respiration in 
twenty-four hours, a quantity of heat equal to that which would 
raise one gramme of water 3,237,417 centigrade degrees, that is 
to say, 15*4 troy grains through 5,827,350 degrees of Fahrenheit, 
anfl this is only three-fourths of tlie whole quantity of heat pro- 
duced by the individual iu the same time. 'Hie total quantity of 
heat, therefore, which he disengages in a hour would, elevate the 
temperature of 2 184 lbs. troy of . water by 1®'8 of Fahrenheit. 
N ow to compare this effect with that of the same quantity of heat 
on air, Cordier supposes the specific heat of air at 53®*6 of Fah- 
rcrfiieit to he to that of w'ater as 1 to *2607 (the ratio found by 
•Laroche and Berard), W'bence, having also regard to their specific 
densities, he finds definitively that, a miner in one hour disen- 
gages a portion of heat tlrat would suffice to raise 542 cubic 
metres, or 7001 cubic yards of air through 1°*8 of Fahrenheit, the 
initial temperature being 53®*6'. Now with respect, to the lights 
employed, it follows from the experiments of Count Rnmford on 
the evolution of heat by combustion, that a lamp consuming 15 
grammes, or 232 troy grains of oil per hour, would elevate by one 
centesimal degree the teinper-aiure of a mass of air measuring 409 
cubic metres or 535 cubic yards. Hence, the heat produced by 
four such lamps is equivalent to that of three workmen. The 
heat produced by the combustion of tallow is somewhat less, die 
consumption of 232 grains per hour being required to raise one 
degree the temperature of a mass of iir measuring only 378 
cubic metres or 494 yards. It may therefore, be computed that 
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the presence of 200 miners aiul 200 lamps, suitably disposed, 
would cause an ■ elevation of temperature, amounting to t^'S of 
Fahrenheit, of the whole air filling a gallery twenty-four leagues 
in length and measuring one metre by two, the initial temperature 
of the air being The influence of so great a quantity of 

heat may easily be imagined ; and when we add this to the other 
causes of uncertainty alreaciy enumerated, it will be evident that a 
simple observation of the thermometer in the gallery of a mine 
affords a very imperfect indication of the temperature of the strata 
at the same level. In one instance Cordier found the tempera- 
ture of the air at the bottom of a mine yards in depth to be 
74°, while that of the rock was ascertained by direct experiment 
to be only 62°*8. This, however, would seem to be an extreme 
case. The accidental sources of error have doubtless a very con- 
siderable influence, but they are not by any means adequate to 
explain tlie whole difference observed between the temperature 
at the bottom and at the surface; and it may be assumed in gene- 
ral, that, after making the utmost probable allowance for them, 
they can only cause an oscillation of a very few degrees above or 
below the real temperature of the corresponding level. 

Fxperiments on the temperature of the water found at the 
bottom of mines are perhaps still more liable to give inaccurate 
results, and can seldom be trusted. If the water exists in small 
quantity its temperature is' affected by - the air; if collected in 
wells, it partakes of the temperatures of all the streamlets by 
which it is supplied, and of all the sources from which they flow. 
It almost invariably happens that the results obtained in this man- 
ner indicate a lower temperature than that which belongs to the 
solid rock at the same level. Water long stagnant in mines, es- 
pecially where it exists in considerable quantity, and is conse- 
quently less affected by the influence of the air, may be considered 
as having a' temperature approximating more nearly to the tem- 
perature of the rock; but on the other hand, if it is vei-y deep, 
and the hyppthesis of a temperature increasing with the depth is 
true, the water at the bottom becomes heated, in consequence of 
which its specific gravity is diminished, and it rises to the surface. 
This action continues till the whole mass of water acquires a 
temperature nearly approaching to that of the strata at the bottom. 
-For all these reasons the> observations that Jiave been made on 
tlie, water in mines .are very unsatisfactory; Taken as a whole 
they favourable to the hypothesis of an internal high tempera- 
ture^ ^ilt they present too little agreement among themselves to 
give any correct information respecting its rate of increase. 

Very few direct obsei^ations on the temperature of the rock at 
great depths have yet been made, though these obviously afford 
the most correct data,. In a copper nnine at Dolcoath, in Corn- 
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wall, a thermometer was kept eighteen mouths buried in the rock 
to the depth of a yard. 'J’he depth of the mine was 4.5f) yards. 
The temperature indicated by the thorniomcter was of 

I’ahrenheit; the temperature of the. country is 30°; consequently 
the increase of heat is at the rate of one degree for every eighteen 
yards. 

From a careful discussion of all the published observations, 
M . Cordier considers the two following conclusions to be esta- 
blished : 1 St, That below the stratum, where the annual variations 
of the solar heat cease to be sensible, a notable increase of tem- 
perature takes place as we descend into the interior of the earth ; 
and 2d, That the discrepancies presented by the results depend 
not only on the imperfection of instruments and an incorrect al- 
lowance for the extraneous modifying causes, but also on a certain 
irregularity in the distribution of the subterraneous beat. In all 
countries where observations have been made below the stratum 
of invariable temperature, the temperatures have been found, 
without exception, to increase with the depth; but much uncer- 
tainty still remains as to the rate of increase. With a view to the 
more accurate determination of this important element, M. Cor- 
dier himself, with a perfect knowledge of all the precautions ne- 
cessary to be used, undertook to examine the temperature of 
several coal mines in France. At Carmeaux, the mean of his 
observations gave 21 yards as the depth corresponding to an in- 
creased temperature of 1° of Fahrenheit, at Littry 11 J yards, and 
at Decise 9 yards; results far from presenting a satisfactory coin- 
<‘idence. We may quote a few other results of observation. The 
ineau of a great number of observations made in the mines of 
Cornwall and Devonshire by Mr. W. Fox, and published in the 
Vhilo&ophkal Transactions for 1821 and 1822, gives 13 yards as 
tiu' depth corresponding to an increase of 1° of Fahrenheit. In 
the coal mines of Brittany die same mean depth is found to be 23 
yards; at Bex, in Switzerland, 13'7 yards; in Saxony, 24 yards; 
at Guaiiaxato, in America, 13 yards. M. Cordier considers that 
13 yards may be provisionally assumed as the average depth cor- 
responding to an increase of 1° of Fahrenheit. 

Some naturalists have attempted to decide the question of an 
interior heat by experiments on the temperature of the ocean. 
Accordingly, thermometers, having their bulbs covered by sub- 
stances of -small conducting powers, have been sunk to great 
deptlis, and in general the indicated temperatures have been 
found lower in proportion as the depths were greater. This re- 
sult might indeed have been anticipated from the fluidity of the 
water, and the consequent liberty 'which its molecules have of 
arranging themselves according to tlieir density. In lakes for 
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example, \vhcre the water is ftot subject to great agitationr, when 
the superficial stratum becomes colder than those iniiiiodiatcly 
under it its density increases ; the water consequently descends to 
the bottom, while that which it displaces mounts upwaid to be 
cooled aii<l descend in its turn. Thus an infinity of different mo- 
tions is established, the general effect of which is to transport the 
heat to the surface, ilonce the increase of tcmperatuic which is 
observed in carrying the thermometer into the intei ior of the solid 
earth cannot subsist with regard to deep lakes ; in fact, the order 
of the temperature is here reversed. Bftt the cold at tb(' bottom 
is limited % that singular property of water (of fresh water at 
least, for the experiments of l>r. Marcet and Ermaii have made 
it doubtful if the water of the sea acquit es its maximum density 
before its temperature sinks to the freezing point,) in virtue of 
which, it acquires its maximum density when its temperature is a 
few degrees above the freezing point. When the temperature 
sinks lower, the water remains to congeal at the surface. The 
temperature of water, therefore, at great depths, must approach 
that which corresponds to the gicatest density. This theoretical 
inference is contirmed by experiments on the Swiss lakes, which, 
being of too great a depth to be affected by the annual variation 
of the solar heat, preserve near their bottoms a constant tempera- 
ture of about 41^ of Fahrenheit.’*' In open seas, however, these 
results aio gresitly modified, and indeed may b<; comj>lctely altered 
by currents, and other causes, in consequence of which the dis- 
tribution «>f temperature in the ocean is rendered a very curious 
and difficult problem. It seems to be established by experiment, 
that between the tiopics the temperature diminishes with the 
depth; while within the I’olar seas it increases with the depth. 
This last fact, which is singular, is confirmed by the observations 
of Scoresby, Parry, and Fiankiiii. Between the latitudes of 
and 70® the temperature decreases with the depth, but the de- 
crease is less as the latitude is greater. Near die pai allcl of 70® 
it begins to increase. 

The evidence furnished by the numerous experiinenta to which 
we have alluded must be regarded as conclusive, unless the infer- 
ence to which they point is at variance with some of the known 
laws of matter. But we have sdcti that the hypothesis of a sub- 
terraneous heat, existing in the interior of the earth since the ori- 
gin of things, involves no mathematical consequence contrary to 
the known Taws of tin* propagation of heat; it remains, therefore, 
' only to consider bow far its physical consequences agree with the 
actual phenomena. 

If we admit an increase of temperature amounting to l® of 
Fahrenheit for overy 15 yards of vertical descent, the intensity of 


* De la Beebe’s Geolo^cal Manual, p. 21. 
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licat at the centre must rise to 3300® of Wedgewood’s pyronteter. 
The tomperaUire of 100° of Wedgcwood, which is siifiicient to 
fuse the lavas and the greater part of the known rocks, would be 
found at the depth of about 120 miles. It is, however, probable 
that the meait thickness of the solid crust of the earth is far short 
of this quantity, and Cordier is even of opinion that the phenu- 
incna warrant the conclusion that it does not exceed miles, 
lienee a strong presumption in support of the inference, that the 
consolidation of the exterior crust is the effect of a gradual cool- 
ing. But if this is the case, the consolidation must have ooni- 
incnced at the surface and proceeded towards the interior; and 
therefore, contrary to the received opinions of geologists, the 
primitive rocks arc the more ancient in proportion as they are 
nearer the surface. It follows also, that the strata ought to be 
arranged in the order of fusibility nearly, some interrirption to 
this order being allowed in consequence of the rapidity of cooling 
at the origin of the world, and the chemical aflinities acting on 
the vast mass of the globe. Now it is found in fact that the 
magnesian, calcareous, and quartzose (the most fusible) rocks, are 
those neatest the surface. 

Auotljcr inevitable consequence of the hypothesis is a contrac- 
tion of tlu' dinieiisioiis of the earth, through the tiiminution of its 
tcmpciature. It is evident that even a slight contraction of tlie 
central parts must cause a subsidence and approximation of the 
elementary masses of the exterior crust, and a consequent disloca* 
lion of its parts. This may account for the mimeroiis fissures 
ujid cracks, and the general irregularity of the disposition and in- 
clinutioa of the superior strata ; for unles.s the strata arc concen- 
tiic, and the fissures perpendicular to the surface, the subsidence 
cannot be uniform. By reason of this wrtnt of regularity the 
subsidence is not so general as to caUsc a very extensive change 
of level, though it may be suflRciently great to explain certaip 
phenomena not easily accounted for otherwise. Such are the 
observed or suspected sdcular diminution of the water Of the 
Baltic, and the change of level of the Mediterranean observed on 
the coast of Egypt. But the most general effect of the con- 
traction of the materials of the earth is an acceleration of its 
rotatory motion. In consequence of .a mechanical relation sub- 
sisting between the dimensions of the earth and the period of its 
rotation, if its volume undergoes a contractiou its rotatory motion 
will be accelerated ; whence, by reason of the increased centri- 
fugal force, the level of the ocean will be raised a little between 
the tropics, and low'efed in the ^lar regions, so tliat the northern 
parls of the continents of Europe and Asia are gradually elevated 
above the general surface. In this wajr the numerous islands of 
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the South Sea may be supposed to be the summits of mountains 
of part of the Asiatic Continent now submerged. The same 
relation also afibrds a means of measiiiiiig tlie secular contraction, 
for the length of die day is an astronomical element of such im- 
poitan.ee, that the slightest variation would immediately be de- 
tected. But, observations are sufiiciently precise to make it cer- 
tain, that since the time of Hipparchus, or during the last two 
thousand years, the length of the day has not varied by the 200th 
part of a second. Hence, if the contraction still continues,, it 
must be at a rate almost infinitely slow. The amount of con- 
traction, however, cannot safely be taken as a measure of the loss 
of temperature. The cooling takes place under circumstances 
very different from those in wliich bodies are placed when ex- 
posed to the free action of the atmosphere, and the ordinary laws 
of contraction must be greatly modified by the enormous pressure 
at the depth of 20 leagues under the surface. 

The phenomena of volcanos, hot springs, and earthquakes, 
which have occupied so much of tlie attention of geologists, are 
explained with singular felicity by means of the hypothesis under 
consideration : they appear, indeed, to be simple and necessary 
consequences of the progressive cooling of the earth. Our limits, 
however, will only allow us to give a short outline. 

The interior fluid mass not only fills exactly the consolidated 
crust, but sustains a pressure equal to the weight of a vertical 
coluniu reaching to the surfiicc. Now the capacity of this en- 
velope undergoes a slow but constant diminution from the opera- 
tion of two causes, one of which indeed is a necessary conse- 
quence of the other. In the first place, it is diminished from the 
contraction of its molecules by cooling ; and in the second place, 
us the contraction produces a corresponding acceleration of the 
rotatory motion, and a consequent increase of elliplicity from the 
augmented centrifugal force, it is diminished from the change of 
figure. ‘The increased pressure on the fluid mass resulting from 
this diminution of the capacity of the envelope, is also, in all pro- 
bability, aided by the expansive force of gases generated during 
the process of consolidation. The combined energies of these 
forces, acting on the interior mass, which, like all other fluids, 
offers a strong resistance to compression, cause its eruption 
throng the solid strata, and violent ejection in the form of lavas. 
Here we have at once an explanation of the peculiarities attend- 
ing volcanic eruptions, of the great depths at which the source of 
actiom^ts manifestly situated, of the nature of the lavas, and the 

g eneral similarity>of the products'of each eruption. Hence, also, 
le great diminution of their number since the origin of the world. 
In proportion as the consolidated crust of the earth becomes 
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thicker it offers a greater resistance, and the depth from which 
the lava is raised is at the same time increased; a greater' force is 
therefore necessary to produce an eruption, and the number of 
volcanos, as well as the quantity of matter ejected, must continne 
to diminish. The number still in activity, and their distribution 
over every part of the earth, attest the universality of the cause 
which produces them. It may also be remarked, that the forces 
hero supposed in action are perhaps the only ones capable of 
producing the effect. Supposing the lavas to come from the 
depth of Go miles, it is easy to compute from their specific 
gravities, that they must have sustained tlie action of a force not 
less than 28,000 atmospheres. 

It has been found that the greater part of the substances con- 
tained in mineral and thermal waters are analogous to those 
which arc expelled from craters, during or after the eruption of 
lava. It is therefore probable that they have the same origin in 
the Ituid mass under the consolidated crust of the earth. An im- 
mense expansive force propels them upwards through a succes- 
sion of narrow chinks and fissures ; and their expulsion causes a 
diminution of the gaseous charge which is continually repaired by 
new subterraneous products. Hence the permanence of their 
sources, their almost invariable temperature, and the singular na- 
ture of their principles. 

The expansive power of the gases, which it is very probable aic 
formed during the consolidation of the fluid matter, also explains 
the origin of earthquakes. Acting on the exterior crust, which is 
variable and irregular both in strength and thickness, it occasions 
those heavings of the earth which in some countries are alike fre- 
quent and disastrous. In remote ages, when the crust of the 
earth was less thick than it is now, these phenomena must have 
been of much more frequent occurrence. It also follows, that 
when the gaseous charge finds an outlet by volcanic eruption, 
the force of earthquakes must be diminished ; and it is found bj' 
experience, that they are commonly most severe in non-volcaiiic 
countries. The frequent occurrence of both phenomena in the 
same country indicates a partial weakness of the consolidated 
crust. 

The last circumstance to which we shall allude, as tending to 
confirm the hypothesis of a central heat, is the mean density of 
the earth, which is known to be only about live times greater 
than that of water. Now so small a density as this appears to be 
utterly inconsistent with the compressibility of the materials of 
the globe, unless wc can suppose that the enormous pressure at 
considerable depths is counterbalanced by the antagonist force of 
heat. Such are the effects that ought to result from the mere in- 
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cuio))e^ weight of the materials of the crust of the earth that at 
the depth of 35 miles air would acquire the tleusily of water ; at 
the deptli of J7d miles water itself, which is euiiucntly iucom- 
pressible, would acquire the- density of marble ; aud at tlie centre 
marble would have a density 1 19 times greater tljau at the sur- 
face.*' *1 hese results, prodigious as they may appear, are ouly 
computed on the supposition of a uuiforni structure of the mate- 
rials ot the globe, iind would become vastly greater, if regard was 
had to the augmented force arising from condensation. They 
are also inevitable if the substances which compose the nucleus 
have any analogy with those which are found at the surface. 
Hence sonic speculators have been led to imagine that we tread 
on a crust or hollow shell, of which the thickness bears but a 
sip^ll proportion to tlie radius of the earth. This hypothesis is, 
however, at variance with every analogy; and it has besides been 
demonstrated by Poisson, from astronomical considerations, that 
the density must continue to increase to a depth at least equal to 
oiie-fourth of the radius. It is therefore iniinitely probable that 
the density increases to the centre, and that the condensation of 
the materials is oppose<l by the acciunulating intensity and ex- 
pansive force of heat. With reference to this subject Mr. Leslie 
has ventured to throw out the bold and .original idea, that the only 
medium possessing sufficient elasticity or internal repulsion 
among its molecules to resist the effects of compression is i-iight ! 
die most diffusive of all substances. “ The great central cavity,” 
says this ingenious and learned philosopher, “ is not that dark 
and tlrcary abyss which the fancy of poets had pictured. On the 
contrary, this spacious internal vault must contain tlio pjirost 
ethereal essence. Light, in its most concoutrated state, sliiniiig 
wiUi iutejnse refulgence aud overpowering splendour.”'!' 


Art. III. — JEtudes ou Discours Uistoriques sur la Chute de F Em- 
pire UomaiHf 'la Naissance et les Progrh du Christianisme, el 
F Invasion des Barbares; snivis d'une analyse raisunnee de 
Fllistoire de trance. Par Le Vicomte de Chateaubriand. 
4 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1831. 

An inquiry into the general literary merit of M. de Cliatcau- 
briRnd is not the object* of the following observations. It is not 
intended that our remarks should extend to any work of the 
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Cliate9ub)'ian<l’6 IJhluricul Dhcourbes- 

Jioble uuthor except ti»c owe placed at the liead of the p^ebout 
article. 

If JM-Ue Chateuubi laud's Fdudcs IJistorit/nes had been .sepa- 
lated from all coiisideratious but their owu iiUriubic merits, they 
would neither have deber\ed iioj received ictuark. H'hey otter, 
Jiowovci, fiom the Uibcusbioiib iuto whicli the auUior enters, an 
exceedingly apt oppoilituity for considering llie present \eiy re- 
markable situation of l^rencb historical literature, 'riiis situation 
M. tie CJiateaubriuml attempts to describe; he eiideuvonrs, inure- 
over', to estimate the various excellencies of die dittcrent schools 
which in France are now busied in historical investigations — to 
bohl the balance between the opposite parlies, and by avoiding 
the exU'cmes of any, to attain the excellencies of all. He appears, 
however, to have misconceived the dift’ercnces which really do 
exist; and while constituting himself the arbiter in the dispute, to 
have fruitlessly endeavoured to discover who were the contending 
parties, the subject-matter of theii difi'ereuce, and the end which 
they had separately in view. 

'I’he subjoct-matU'r of dispute is twofold. M. dc Cliuleau- 
briaml con.''iders it single. The schools, therefore, if schools 
there be, are four, instead of two. The one dispute refers to the 
philosophy of history — the other to the mode of writing it; the 
one legaids the iiiteiprctutiou of events — the other the manner in 
which they ought to be lolatcd. If we divide histoiical w'riters 
with rcfcieuce to these tw'o sets of opinions, we must make two 
sepuiate, or w'hat logicians term crovs divisions; and consequ'enti}, 
in this case, at least Jour parties. M. dc Chateaubriand has 
opposed two of the schools taking their rise from or being distin- 
guished by these distinct matters of diftereuce to each oUier, thus 
clearly evincing that he has not seued, certainly not appreciated, 
the points in debate. The two schools he mentions aie, first, 
/’ero/e dcscriplivc; second, Vecolejhtaliste. Now seeing tha*t the 
ground of this classification is twofold, a writer may at tlic same 
time be of one school and the other; adopting the philosophy of 
the trole fat a/isle, he may employ tlie muiuier ol' the ecoie descrip~ 
lioe; or, vice versa, he may icpugn both the fatalism and the de- 
scriptive maimer. How then can these schools hti opposed to 
each other? It remains now to state the questions really in de- 
bate, commeucing with the dispute respecting the philosophy of 
history. This dispute has arisen in consequence of the views 
lately taken respecting the dcterinining circiiiustanccs of that 
chain of events w'hich constitutes the history of mankind. W e 
will endeavour to make the opiuious on this subject as simple and 
plain as the nature of the case will permit. 
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It is evident to all those who have examined with completeness 
as well as accuracy the. nature .of mankind, that the conduct 
of men in masses, acting as members of a society, cannot be pre- 
dicted merely from a knowledge of their temper, character and 
conduct, viewed as separate individuals: in other w'ords, that no 
knowledge, however accurate or complete, of the individual in bis 
individual capacity, is, without specific experience, a sufficient 
guide by which to understand his nature when acting as a mem- 
ber of society.* This circumstance, which is by no means appa- 
rent to superficial observation, is attended with important conse- 
quences as respects the attainment of a knowledge of human 
nature, and its practical application when obtained. It is the 
former of these consequences which we have at present specially 
to consider. 

The fact as here stated, of itself induced the necessity of poli- 
tical or social history. A new branch of science has to be ex- 
plored, viz. the social nature of man. To the formation of this 
science a body of evidence is required. The relation of the con- 
duct of political societies forms that body of evidence, and this 
relation is political or social history. 

The most difficult inquiry in the science itself is, when does 
the individual become merged in the social man? To what de- 
gree, and in what way, is the conduct of the mass determined by 
the nature of its individual component parts? On the determina- 
tion of this question must rest the answer to the inquiry, how' far 
do events depend upon individuals — what influence have deter- 
minate men exercised in the bringing fortli of certain events — in 
how far are those events the necessary consequences of circum- 
stances not connected with the character of any' given individual? 
We suspect that no man w’oiild go the lengtli of saying, that 
events are never, and in no degree, influenced by the character of 
individuals ; but there is now a class of historians who exclude 
this. individual influence to so large a degree, and ascribe so much 
to the mere influence of what they term events, meaning events 
unconnected with the conduct or wishes 'of 'any single individual, 
that they have acquired the appellation of the ecole fataliste. in- 
dividuals are by them considered mere machines, driven* by a 
necessity, unconnected \Vith tlicir own peculiar or individual will, to 
play a certain part in one great whole — to make one necessary 
link in a necessary chain. During the last century there was a 


* A curiuus ffxrinplitication of ililii fact is given by Dt. Whateleji in the case wliich 
he {>ut8 of an orator acldrcsblng an assembly of persons collected in one room, or tlic 
same persons shut up in separate stalls, See bis Bhctoric/', 
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teudency to run to the opposite extreme; to consider the of 

society as dependent On the merest trifles — trifles whicV while 
sulncGt to a strange fatality, were utterly unconnected with the 
feelings or wishes of the mass of mankind-^which were heyond 
the power of human calculation, and wholly dependent on the 
whim of individuals. This was a fatality of a very different de- 
scription frmn that now in vogue. Voltaire, with that spirit of 
bitter mockery which characterized so much of hia writing, de- 
lighted in attempts to humble the vanity of mankind, by tracing to 
insignificant causes the most stupendous revolutions. 1 he curi- 
ous caricature of his own system, in his romonce styled Ijesf)reilles 
du Comte de Cheste^ld, is hardly an exaggeration of many of 
his own historical deductions.* As knowledge increased, how 
ever, it Was perceived that historians generally had seldom pene- 
trated below die surface; that they had confined their attention 
solely to a few individuals placed in eminent situations, and erro- 
neously ascribed all the various changes in die fortunes of man- 
kind to their particular influence. 'A more careful and profound 
investigation discovered that causes deeply bidden, but ever active 
and mighty in their import, bad Been at work, w'hich individuals, 
however powerful, had little modified— -causes which wenOteac 
dily on to their effects through all time and every fortune. 1 hese 
and their effects being viewed at one glance through a long course 
of years, seemed, from their steady progression,^ to be abwe any 
liuman contronl : aif impulse appeared to be given which beat 
down resistance, and swept away all means of opposition: cen- 
tury succeeded to century, and the philosopher could see the 
same influence still potent, still uodeviatiog and regular: to him, 
considering these ages at once, following with rapid thought the 
slow pace of time, a century appeared to dvvindle to a point: the 
individual obstructions and accelerations which within mat period 
had occurred to impede or advance the imrch of events (for this is 
part of the new phraseology) were eliminated and forgotten; the 
mind dwelt upon the necessity or fatality of the advance, and neg- 
lected what for praclfecat purposes was all important, viz. the con- 
sideration of how much by human foiethought this wrtain im- 
provement might have been aided. The sarcastic leflections or 
Voltaire, though grounded, on far inferior knowledge, less wide 
and philosophic, views, were infinitely more useful as practical 
suggestions; for although he endeavodred to show that a mere 
trifle or accident piay thwart the best-laid plans, sUU he wiculcatea 
the necessity of forethouglit, and by his mmute ciiticis m laid bare 

• The cflfecta of a cup of coffee spilN on Mr*. as ^ 

ami beJIeved by B vrou, Is one ca«s of thi* aSrt. Tlio efffefcts of low* XIV. porcewmg 
that tt window "built by I^nvois ih* out Of die perjwBdicular, « anotbir. 

von. vMi. NO. .XVI. 
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many of the seciet springs nf hipnan action. No supine indiffe- 
rence was created in consequence of an niidoubtiiig confidence in 
a certain ;fesaU;«tiie resuH^ according t 6 him, was uncertain, and 
mi^ht be influenced by foretiiought, though the wisest prediction 
was liable to falsificathxi from the most insignificant causcso This 
is true, and is only incorrect when stated in order to contradict 
die eittstence of causes of powerful and continuous influence. 
The truth lies between the two extremes. Such powerful and 
ever active causes do exist, but they are liable to be constantly 
th waited, thouj^ eventually they triumph. 

This philoMpliy of history, as distinguished fioin die philoso- 
phy of man’s individual nature,* has in the hands of the Prench 
mstonians begun to be a science; but they, iti this case as in most 
others, are the slaves of woids, are governed by phrases, aud when 
pleased by the jingle of a sentence, fancy tiiey have improved plii- 
losopliy. They have pointed out an impoitaiit tnith, and have 
somedmes partially applied it; but they have enunciated the truth 
itself in such mysd^ed expressions, have attached to it so many 
wild hypotheses, and have been so little careful to examine in- 
stead of declaiming, that much bag not yet been done towards a 
scientific exposition of this portion of the science of human na- 
ture. ^ In this censure it is not meant to be asserted that much 
historical knowledge has not been obtained by the historians of 
France. Their patience is extreme in searching after tlieir evi- 
dence; their views are new and singularly hifppy as 'Cgsirds indi- 
vidual cases; but they have done little in drawing fioin therirc 
general rules for future inquirers; in fact, they have dune little foi 
philosophy beyond accumulating evidence. What is now le- 
quired is, thateome one thoroughly persuaded of the truth, tlmi 
the man, political or social, is not die same as the individual in 
his^ own separate capacity, should explain from the evidence 
which ages past exhibit, what relation exists between the same 
man ill these two distinct situations. Ho should view men under 
these two aspects, and point out the connection between them — 
should show what polidcal or social state is 4 lt for what private or 
singular condidqn— sbould> in fact, give us the same sort of defi- 
nite knowledge in this branch of science that we now possess re- 
specting the mental nature of the individual man : we want (the 
terms may startle) a political metaphysician. 

This then is die ecofe fataliste at present exisdng in Fiance, 
gainst which, 111 the abstract, M. de Chateanhriand has indulged 
in much angry declamation. They are men, who having viewed 

♦ Metnj^ivsics ^that iiuich tinned but muster tdctice) is the term usually employed 
to denote this portmu of tlie science of human naUu^ ; but metaphysics^ In fact, iu- 
ctudes both pordonst both of man In his iodlfldnal aira in his sooial capacity. 
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the course of events, come to Ithe coucliisiou, that individual 
character, consequent!;^ individual vice or virtue have had little 
influence upon the political destinies of innnkinu ; that there is a 
general, active, continuous, and parauioimt series of, events which 
re^ulaMy succeed one to the other in the 'relation of cause and 
(iffect ; that this series of events is necessary, and can be areu'* 
rately traced out and followed ; and that notliitig can lesist or 
• make it deviate from its couisc. A tcudeiicy to adopt thi» 
opinion is distinctly visible in the writings of every French histo- 
rian and philosopher of the present day. , Some have carried it 
further than others, but all — ^and among the number is M. de Cha- 
teaubriand himself — have had their opinions tnodifled, aye, greatly 
modified, by the theory as ‘above expressed. The St. Simouists 
have carried the theory into their philosophy, and reared up a huge 
fabric upon this foundation : their historic doctrine takes this 
opinion for its base; and with the spirit of systematic verbal 
arrangement which besets all French writers, the various disciples 
-of this new religion have manufactured a formidable programme 
of historic sdciice. But in all this, Uiough there is much error, 
thoie is nothing deserving of M. de Chateaubriand’s indignation; 
there is no carelessness as regards vice and virtue ; no robbing 
mankind of responsibility; no destruction of free-will, in any 
correct sense of the term. Yet such is the accusation. The doc- 
trine of philosophic necessity is, under other words, agaitt brought 
irrto dispute, and from the language used by M. de Cltaleuubti- 
and, oire jrarty at least seems not to have been enlightened by 
lire discussions of past times. 

“ II y a mille en'curs (I6testablc& dans ce systenic. 

“ La fatalite, iutroduite daiis Ics affaires buiuaines. n’auroit pas luAuie 
I’uvanfagc dc trairsporter h Tbistoire riul6r6t dc la fatolitt' tragique. 
Qn'uii personnage sur la schne sort victime de I’incxdl'able destiu ; que 
uralgre scs vertus ii pt'risse : quclquc chose de terrible r^suUe dc ce res- 
sort mis cn monvement par le poete. Mais que la soc!<&te soit repre- 
sciitee comme unc esp^ce de machine qoi se rueut aveugl^orent par dqp 
iois physiques latcntesj* qu’une r&voliitioa arrive, par cela seul qu'cUe 
doivu arriver ; que sous les rdues de son char, comme sous ceiles du char 
dc I'idole Indieiiue, soient ^ras68 au hasard iunoceuts et coupdbles; que 
findiference ou la pUi6 «etV la meme d I’Sgard du vice et de la vertu^ (this 
is a most disingenuous iuterpretation,) cette fataiil6 dc la chose, cette 
im|HarriaUt(: de Thomme, soot h6b6t^8 et non trs^ques. Ce niveau his- 
. tonque, loin de d^cSlcr la vigueur, ne trahit que rimpQtssance de celui qui 
prom^ue sur Ics faits. J’osc dire que les deux historiens qui out pro- 
dirit de si deplorable imitatcurs etoient tres sup^rieurs h ropitiiou dout 
on a cru trmivcr Ic gernte dans leurs ouvrages.”— P/^ce, pp. xcii. xcrii. 

The two writers hera alluded to, are M. Mignct and M. 
Thiers. ^ 


z S! 
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The question here is, not whether this fatalite be hebktee or 
tragiquOf but whether past history justifies the supposed state- 
ment; and whether, supposing the statement true, it be philo- 
sophic conduct to act upon it? Whether the facts (allowing the 
statement correct) conduce to the view of virtue and vice sup- 
pot^ by M. de Clrateaubriand, is also, certainly, an important and 
legitimate matter of inqniiy. But, assuredly, if the truth be to 
be told, neither M. Mignet nor M. Thiers is blamablc for dis- 
covering and promulgating it. In the supposed theory, however, 
there is much of truth, combined with enormous error; but the 
theory,^ whether true or false, does not conduce to indifference 
respecting moral conduct.* 

< Feeling that the difference between the social and individual 
man, above pointed out, existed, but not clearly perceiving Vhat 
the difference really imported/ the whole of the present writers in 
France have adopted the notion, that mankind, through all ages, 
ought to be considered as one entity , of which any given man, 
,any nation, or the whole human race, at any one period, is but a 
fraction. They speak of mankind going through certain neces- 
sary steps or stages in the progress of improvement : these steps 
they deem a regular series, which can be predicted, but which 
cannot be escaped. The St. Simonian sect in Franco has most 
distinctly^ announced, and steadily pursued the doctrine, and by 
carrying it oiit to its necessary and legitimate consequences, has 
most clearly brought to light the glaring absurdity which it 
involves. It is remarkable, that M. de Chateaubriand should 
admire the doctrine in the hands of the German historians, but 
should be scandalized by its adoption in Franco, and blind to the 
identity of the opinions held by the oue nation and the otlicr. 

Decouvrir les lois qiii regisseut Ttspecc humaiiiC} prendre pour 
base d'upc>ration& Ics trois on qaatre grandes traditions repandues chez 
tons les peoples df la terrej reconstrulre la ijociGt^ sur ces tiuditiuns de 
la m6uie nianiferc qu'on rcstaqre un monument d’api^s ses mines; suivre 
Ip developpemcnt des id6c8 ct des institutions ebez cette soci£t6 $ signaler 
ses ti’ansrormatioDS ; s’enqiierir de tU^cire s'il n'existe pas dans Vhumanit6 
quelque mowoement naturel, hquet se man^csiant d des ^ques fixes dans 
des positions dbnn^es, pent faire predire Ic retour dc telle ou telle revo- 

• It is n enrluua ciicumsfaiice that the Jong agitated question of pltifosopbid neces- 
sity should te at the bottom of this dispute, and that the inquiry can not piopetrly bo 
Conducted wjthoul. Gr^ dctorinbiing that abstruse nictaphy sicut problem. This » no 
plate lor suchii disenS^n; it may, however, be observed. 1st, That tlic doctrine of 
neressify, as contemplated by tlie most euligbiencd pliilosophcn of the present day— 
as cortipitopialed by the theory of iho French bisturians— does not suppose that tbe 
irfK cannot bo influenced through nie.ms of liaman loreUKiuglif : 2dly, That anong tbe 
most powerful of these means, accordiug to them, are praise and (iome; 3dly, (Joiise- 

J Uenlly that mSfi^srnux respecting conduct would, by the partisans of ntemitu, be 
leenied m the highest degree nnphilosopbic. 
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lutioQ, coqime on annonce la reapparition des com^tes dont les courbes 
ont etc calcul^es : ce sont lit d’imnienses interC‘ts. * * * * Trouvc t-on 
it chdque origine nationale nn dge religietiK? de cet dgc pasbc t-on b 
un dge h6roique ? de cet Sge b^roiijae b un bgc social ? de cct bge so- 
cial b nn dge propremcnt dit hninain > de cet age liumain b un bgc pbi- 
losopbiqne ? y-a-t-il un Hombre qui ebante en tons pays dans differentes 
langues an berceau de tons les peuples 1 Xi’AUemagne ae divise sur ces 
questions en deux partis : le parti pbilosopluque-bistorrquej ct Ic parti 
bistorique." — Preface, p. xlix. 

Herder, as translated by M. Quinet, thus expresses himself, 
and M. de Chatequbriand speaks of his opinion as one of a set 
of nobles systemes: 

Quand il a 6t6 btqbli que les vicissitudes de Thistoire ne naissent 

[ >as d*an vain caprice des volontbs, mais qu’elles ont lenr foudements dans 
es entrailles mboile de I’anivcrs, qu’elles en sont le resultat le plus bleve, 
et que e’etoit une condition dn monde que nous voyons de feire naitre h 
telle epoque telle forme de civilisation, tel mouoement de progression ; que 
ces divers pbbnombncs entrent en rapport avec le domainc entier de la 
nature, et participent de son caraetbre, aiosi que toute autre bspbee dc 
product ion terrestre; les actions humaines se presentent alors commenn 
nouveau rbgne, qui a ses harmonies, ses contiastes et sa sphbre deter- 
mines.” — Preface, p. liv. 

Tliese statements are precisely the same, though not so defi- 
nitely expressed as the following passage from the “ Doctrine de 
St. Simon.” 

L’HumanitG, a-t-il (St. Simon) dit, est un btre coUectif qui sc 
dcveloppe; cet btre a grand! dc generation en gbnbratioii, comme un 
seul homme grandit dans la succession des bges. Cet btre a grandi en 
obeibsant b une loi qui est sa lot pbysiologique, et cet loi a C'ti* cclle d’un 
developpement progressif.” — p. 107. 

Tliat mankind has gone through certain gradations is true, 
and to a certain extent the gradations in various jnations have been 
similar ; but it is not true that the change has always been an 
improvement, neither is it true that any certain law of progres- 
sion can be deduced from the experience of past ages. Into 
what law, vire ask, is Greece to be thV’ust? How can its rapid 
and brilliant course be assimilated to tlie long and painfid traVail 
of Rome and Modern Europe ? How can the stationary state of 
India, and the other nations Asia, be reconciled with any rule 
yrhich is applicable to Europe? By what means cMi we frame a 
law of progression that shall be true of the .islands of the Grecian 
and Indian Ardhipeiiigo? 'pte trudi is, diat the besetting sin of 
French philosophy is, a mania for systems. They love to make a 
great plan^ to qse dogmatic abd sweeping expressions, to deal in 
epigrammatic declamation unenctimbcred mth exceptions. As 
has been eloquently sakl, on a somewhat similar occasion, 
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“ Tradn in general have been called stubborn things; the truths 
Just mentioned are so in their own way. They are not to be forced 
into detached and- genercd.prbpositions, uneoenmbered with explanations 
and exceptions. They tyiU not compress themselves into epigrams. 
They rettoll from the tongue and pen of the declairaer. They flourish 
not in the same soil ^ith sentiment. Ibey grow among thorns, and are 
not to be plucked'like daisies by infants as they run. Labour, the in- 
evitable lot of humtoiiy, is in no track more inevitable than here. In 
vain woidd aU Alexander bespeak a peculiar road for royal vanity, or a 
Ptolemy a smoother onfe' for royal indolence.’ There irf no King's Rtmd, 
no Stadtholder'^ Gate, to historic, any more than to mathematic 
science.”* 

The various Apparent anomalies of history baffle the declaimcr 
— long, patient, atid candid investigation is requisite before we 
can explain the curious differences which are seen in the fortunes 
of mankind^great previous knowledge must be brought to the 
inquiry — knowledge of the human mind, at once accurate and 
extensive — as well as a power of strict analysis, and correct ge- 
neralization, The sort of difficulties besetting the task will be 
at 'once manifest to 'any one who will take any particular nation 
as an example, and endeavour to trace out the causes which have 
determined its peculiar fortunes. Take, as an illustration, .the 
islands of the Indian \Arehipelago, and the islands and main-land 
of Greece: endeavour to. discover the causes of improvement 
M'hich existed in the latter states, \and not in the former; and it 
will be found, before, thu, investigation is tinisbed, that the in- 
quirer has gone thrOU^ niOst of -the intricate inquiries connected 
with the nature of the human' mind, T!ie influence of the govcrii- 
,ment- 7 — of theaccidebital aiid common notioim of tlie inhabitants on 
the subject of religion~their peculiar relative situation to sur- 
i^undiug states, the influence of their soil, climate, and geographi- 
cal position — their accidental education — their social institutions, 
whether resulting frohi chance. or their position — the influence of 
partiCular'iijdividuals— these things, and a hundred others of the 
' same nature wilt ';ha^ to be examined, before a definite conclusion 
can obl^ln^ ; "ahd that conclusion must, of necessity, be condi- 
iidt}^b~co^itionat to' an ektent that precludes any general system 
as appjlcal^ at one time to all nations. The case yirill banana- 
logons t6 thai. ofij^diue : a rule to calculaj^e the chalUceAr' .^y 
be accurately fraiii^d,J^nt no One can determine may bc the 
result of a particular’'8eries of throws. In the' case of historic 
inquiry difficulty is Still greeder* b^eause the detehniniiig cir- 
cumstanoea'die piOre numerohs^ %itk n^re difiicuUy discovered 

■ An — „J . ; , . M U i ^ ; l i., i kw \ - 

• BenihiMo^ Mmdi md Legklation, Preface. 
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and appreciatsd, and the number of possible events is not knewn. 
Moreover, the force of the determining circumstances varies at 
different times, and the influence of each varies in composition, 
so that there is no end to the probabilities of varying results 
The undeviating system of die fatalist school takes not these dif- 
ferences into account. If history do not agree with the system, 
the fault, they declare, lies in history, not in tho system; and so 
far is' carried diis approbation of their own labours, that we have 
heard the philosophers, after the fashion of St. Simon, gravely 
declaie, that the whole fortunes of 'the Grecian States were an 
anomaly.* The parti pkiiosoph^pte-hhtorique of the Germans 
solves the difficulty after another mode, somewhat more compli- 
cated it is true, but not one whit more correct. 

La parti philosopbique-bistorique, k la dte duquel se plafa M. 
Ilegel, pr6tend que r4me universelie se manifeste dans rbumanit6 par 
quatre modes ; I’un substanUel, identique, immobile, on le trouve dans 
Torient i I'autre individuel, varif*, actif, on le voit dans la Gr^e : le 
troisierae se composant des deux premiers dans uue'lutte perpetnelle, il 
C‘toit 4 Rome } le qnatriemC sertant de la latte du troisi^me ponr iiarmo- 
nicr ce que etoit divers | il existe dans les nations d’origine Germanique/’ 
— Preface, p. 1. 

This is exceedingly mysterious, and perhaps very profound — 
unfortunately it is nothing to the purpose. We are not to learn 
that man has been stationary in the east. We arc desirous of 
having the phenomenon explained ; we are anxious to learn why 
IS he there stationary? The German philosopher answers ** be- 
cause the universal soul has there manifested itself in a mode 
substantial, identical, and immoveable,* which if put into plain 
language signifies, if it jsignify any thing, that in die east man is 
stationary, because he is stationary. This is philosophy after the 
fashion of M. Hegel.f 

Before we leave diis theory of history, so prevalent in France, 
it will be necessary to mention one practical result deduced from 
it as a consequence. If die human race improve only by regular 
gradations, the institutions of mankind, wnich in fact are but 
results of the general feelings and opinions, should be improved 


* the n«« reading of tt» eOvlfiag player vse in ilib iipixit : 

« not in nortale to ooitetaand raecen, t 

fiat wo’U do more, Semprouina— de teitAont it.’* 

As a Fitmchmao once laid, " if the Sicts do not aceord widi my system, so nroch tlw 
worse tot fiuits,’* ^ 

t Tliere is no intentiop vf speaking critically of tlie German writers in this place, 
and thus cursorily. Neither would we be exposed to take M. do Chatcaubiiand’s 
version of their doctrines as the rigbttme. Tltey and their 0|dnioiM are mentioned 
itt'ie merely to illustrate the mode In which M. de Clmleoabiiand treats tho same 
system in different hoods. 
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in regular gradation also. Ultimate perfection in an institution 
is not, say these rcasoners, the immediate object to be obtained, 
but an accordance between the precise state of the public feeling 
and the institution. They assert that men are not to be forced 
over any stage in the progress of improvement — that none of the 
stages arc to be avoided, and consequently to frame institutions 
upon a model which has no reference to those stages is prepos- 
terous and absurd. Tlicy state for example, that the Roman' des- 
potism was necessary to unite men (meaning by men always their 
own small portidn of the human race) into one family; — tirat the 
Christian religion was necessary for the same end. That the 
next step, though appareiitly retrograde, yiz. the irruption of the 
barbarians, w’as iit fact a step in advance to that state of perfec- 
tion to which we are tending. Why this was so, however, they 
have some dilSicuUy in explaining. The feudal ages which suc- 
ceeded were yet another pace in advance — a step which couid 
alone have brought mankind out of that darkness into whh’h tlieii 
happiness required they should be plunged. Now they say, if at 
any one of these periods a perfect govcruuient, or any perfect 
institution, had been framed and established, the thing wouhl 
have been out of the regular order of nature, and utterly imprat - 
ticablc. If instead of Ctesar tlicre had been a Washitigton. 
endowed with knowledge and virtue, no good would have resulted. 
If instead of the cbtamishnieut of the Prsetoriaii guards, there 
had been a national militia; if instead of a despotic ruler, itrd a 
decrepit senate, there had been a system of representation; il 
instead of the gross injustice of the municipal law'^ uirder the 
Romari Bittpite, there had been a wisely constructed municipal 
fedeiatiou, they assert no benetit would have been the conse- 
quetree. Again, when the old civilization was destroyed, and w ild 
confusion reigned throughout Buropc, they assert that if, instead of 
feudal tyranny, a general system of sntall states had been framed, 
and pojrutar goyemtuents introduced; if in place of groveiliirg 
superstition, ^ ciilightcned morality had been preached by tire 
priesthood ; if iirstead of a Gregory there Irad been a Franklin; 
and if, as a more striking ease than any yet mentioned, the Roman 
people by wise institutions had been able to resist the invading 
barbarians, if all or any of these things had taken place, the for- 
tinies of matddnd, they boldly assert, would not have been hap- 
j>ier. This, we must say, appears io us a glaring absurdity, arising 
from the truth, which, strange to say, lurks at the bottom of the 

*UntlI lately the cdects of tlic municipal laws of Rome were not nnclcrstood— -Their 
^11 influem' hw boon distinctly traced by ftl. Guisot In his liwis mr Vhtslo»e de 
Imaet, und by M. llaynoo.ird in his IMoin du drml Municipal en France, wliitli an 
nrcouiit was given in our last number. 
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theory. It is true that in certain degrees of civilization, men can 
only appreciate certain truths — but there is no need of, men 
believing in error to lead tlicm out of barbarism. The long tra- 
vail supposed, is not necessary, as is proved by the (Jlrceian repub- 
lics ; and it is because these republics disprove this strange theory, 
that they arc unhesitatingly styled an anomaly. Neither does it 
follow that because barbarians can appreciate only imperfect 
institutions, people in a state of higher cinlization cannot safely 
be trusted witli a government of the most perfect description, 
lire popular governments of Greece, faulty as they were, pro- 
duced cficcts which are, and ever will be the world’s wonder. 
The Italian republics, the Hanse Towns, two thousand years 
aftt‘r, were followed by like results, while feudal despotism 
worked nothing but unmingled misery, misery that could only be 
alluviated by the destruction of feudality. We would ask M. 
J'hierry, we would ask M. Guizot, if the French communes, in 
place of being destroyed, had succeeded in their splendid clforts 
(ci obtain and secure their freedom, the advance of Europe would 
nut have been far more rapid than it has proved ? Do tlicy, docs 
any one believe, that the subjugation of Italy by the despots 
s.iouud her, and the abolition of the privileges of the northern 
flue towns, were beneficial to the civilization of Europe f But if 
tin y \verc not, how can we talk of continual advance, and this 
. ondor-workiug fatality of progressive improvement ? 

Passing from the classification of the French historical writers, , 
iiccordiiig to their philosophy, we have now to speak of that other 
iti^isiou which is founded on the manner of their narration. 

'1 here is now, it appears, one class of historians to whom is 
))eculiarly affixed the title of ecole descriptive — another that of 
(rofe philosophujue. The first by the manner of their narrative 
endeavour to bring the scenes of the past vividly before the mind 
of the rcarler; they paint rather than relate; by an apt selection of 
incidents they make the narrative illustrate the manners and feelings 
of the time, and artfully render the reader a beholder rather than 
a listener, make him actually participunt of the actions related, not 
mcri'ly a listener to the recital. When they have done this, they 
deem the jiurposcs of history accomplished. The reader who is 
desirous of understanding tnOrou^lv the theory of this class of 
writers may consult M.ThiOciy’s aomb'able ** Lettres sur Hiistoire 
de France,” as well as his" Histoire de lacoiiqu^ted’Angleterrc.” 
M. de Chateaubriand thus shortly describes it. 

** L’<?cole iDodernc se divise en deux syst&mes principaux : dans le 
premier, I’histoire doit 6tre eeri^ sans refiexions ; elle dcat consister 
dans le sintple narr& des evenements, et dans la peintiiic des mceurs : 
die duit presenter un tableau uaif, varie, rempu d’^plsotles, laissant 
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ciiaqne lectcur, selon la nature de son esprit^ libre tie tirer les amse- 
qucnces Oes principes, ct de degnger les vt‘rit68 gcoGrales des v^vit^ 
parUealiSres. C'est ce qu'on appelle rbistoire descriptive, pw tq>position 
a rbistoire pbilosophiquc du dernier siJirle.” — Vr^ace, p. xliv. 

The head of tliis school, according to the Trench historians, is 
Walter Scott. The most remarkable professed historians of the 
class arc M. de Barante, and M. Thierry. The latter of these 
may claim the second place among the historians of Fnince~to 
M. Guizot the first is due; he, with M. Dulaurc, and M. de Sis- 
mondi, may be considered the beads of the philosophic school, 
though they*seem to have improved upon the styles of their pre- 
decessors. The philosophic school, strictly speaking, consider the 
vivid narrative of the descriptive school unnecessary, not to say 
dangerous. They relate events, not so much for the purpose of 
making an animated description, as in order to arrive at, and 
illustrate conclusions which map^ serve as guides for the future 
governance of mtmkindi. They indulge in disquisitions, they phi- 
losophize, in other words, as well as narrate. History in their hands 
is not so much an amusement as a lesson. In our own language 
we havh striking specimens of this class of history ; the two most 
remarkable ate The Decline and Fall” of Gibbon, and the 
** History of British India” by Mr. Mill. The latter is in fact a 
very type of the school. The narrative is made a secondary con- 
sideration, and as a narrative is inefficiently written. But no lite- 
rature in the world possesses so admirably instructive, so philo- 
sophic a history. 

A complete and perfect history, as regards its manner, would 
be one which should Unite these two styles, one which possessed 
all the power and beauty of the descriptive school in its narrative, 
all the wisdom and instruction of the philosophic school in its 
refiections. There is no need of the two being separated, but 
OH the contrary there is every reason why they should be united. 
If united, philosophy would be rendered more attractive, and the 
fidelity of the impression made by the narrative insured. Sepa- 
rate the two, and these great benefits are greatly diminished. 

There is a danger attendant on the manner of the descriptive 
school, which the writers seem to have overlooked — that is, of an 
incorrect conception being framed o^ the period described, as well 
by file historians as by the reader. Before we can convey a correct 
conception by nanetive to others, wc must have a correct concep- 
tion ourselves. Having acquired tins, we must then be able to 
select from the mass of events just tlioso which are, or can he 
made, the picture of the time. Before we.cau do Ibis, however, 
we iiiiust thoroughly study institutions and manners, we must go 
through much elaborate reasoning, must apply much previously 
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acquired knowledge, and when this has been done we may, but 
»iot till then can we, safely take, upon ourselves the character of 
the novelist historian. But this reasoning, and this applicatiOM of 
other knowledge to the investigation of history are highly instruc- 
tive, and since by the historian they cannot be dispensed with, 
they may easily be laid before the reader. This will prevent 
doubt, create coniidcncc in the liistorian, and save an infinity of 
labour to the really couscientidus student. We are to supj^se 
that the historian has carefully studied the epoch ho is describing; 
that he has traced out with accuracy the cficcts of the existing 
iustitutions and existing manners, that he has learned by deep 
research the reciprocal influences of both; and we know that even 
if he have done this, his conclusions must still rest upon hypo- 
thetical links, which his knowledge has enabled him to insert in 
(he reasonings upon which his conclusions arc founded. If he 
exhibit the process, we can easily follow it; if he withhold from 
us all but the results of the conclusions, we must perform fur 
oiirselve^ what he has kept hidden. If ho lay these before us, he 
becomes a philosophic historian. 

I'his happy medium M. de Chateaubriand fancies himself to 
have attained: from that opinion, unfortunately, we feel com- 
pelled to dissent. The style of the descriptive school is peculi- 
aily simple, naif, and manly: there is no straining after effect; no 
use of meretricious ornament, no consideration of the writer 
shining through bis statements: there is an exquisite straight- 
forwardness and honesty about their manner, an absence of every 
thing like theatrical flourishes, and Trench contrasts. de Cha- 
teaubriand’s style is the reverse of all this. There is no mascu- 
line vigour, no simplicity about. it*^it is straided, pompous and 
aflVeted. The style affects his reasoning, and his love of striking 
opposition makes him careless of historic truth. In the same 
way, Chateaubriand fancies that his philosophy is a compound 
of all that is useful in that of his cotemporaries, unmixed with 
any of the errors peculiar to their systems. Here again, alas! we 
are obliged to withhold our assent. The philosophy of M. de 
Chateaubriand, if philosophy it must be called, is a thing that 
defies criticism, since it escapes comprehension. Tt is not like 
the opinions of his cotemporaries, since they arc intelligible, llis 
work, indeed, has added nofliuig to our knowledge, and litUe we 
conceive to his own reputation. 

The work as it now stands is a fragment — a fragment of a his- 
tory of Europe from Christ 40 I^uis XVI, ’riic author, fearing 
that his labours 'would never .be perused, bas traced out bis plan 
without doing more than fill in certain parts. What he has done, 
what he intended to do, be has explained at great length in bis 
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preface, the early part of which is employed in discussions on the 
existing state of historical knowledge in France, Germany, and 
Kn^and, and ia by far the most entertaining portion of the work. 
We shall endeavour, as far as our limits permit, to convey to the 
reader some idea of this voluminous fragment. 

Dans rintrodoction j’eapose mon systems, je deduis les trois verites 
qui bont le fondement dc I’ordre social, la verit6 religiease, la veritG phi- 
losonhi^ue, ou I'independance du I’esjurit de riiomme, la verity politique 
on fa libertc. Je dis que tons les faits historiques naissent dn choc, de 
la division, on del'alliauce de oes trois verit6s.'’ — Prrface, p. c. xi. 

In the name 'of all that is wonderful, what is the meaning of 
this assertion ? How can these truths tilt one against another 
and^ produce a fact? A fact in the widest sense of the term is an 
event, and a truth is the assertion contained in a true proposition ; 
truth relating always merely to propositions. But this is cer- 
tainly not what is intended by M. de Chateaubriand. He says 
ill his exposition : 

Trois verit6s forment la base de I’edifice social : la vf'ritu iieiigieuse, 
la v6rit6 philoscmhique, la 'ykAik politique. , 

La v6rit6 r^giensc est la conboissance d‘an Dlcu nnique, manifestui* 
par un cuUe. 

La v6ritu phifosophique est la triple science des choscs intellectncllcs, 
morales, et natarelles.” 

These two dednitions consider truth as a peculiar kind of 
knowledge, but the next views it as something extremely different. 

" La polUitme est I’ordre et' la liberty : I’ordre est la sou- 

veramet6 exerc6e par le pouvoir t la liberty est le droit des peoples.” 

<* 

Truth is now no longer knowledge, but order, and order is 
sovereignty exercised by power,* So then truth is sovereignty ; 
but truth besides is liberty, which is the right of the people. 
What is really intended by this galimatias is beyond our power 
to determine. 

M. dc Chateaubriand's philosO{diy being a tiling which we by 
no means profess to understand, it is necessary in justice to him 
to lay before the resuler suctji portions of his work as propose to 


* It migtit be bigbijficantjj ftsked it Boveieigiitj i« ever exercised wUlieat power^ if 
does not in fait mean poatar? If uotp wbat does it mean ? Hobbes (who 
is woVtb a nundred pkmseurs) snysp ** and ia bim coiisisteth the essence of the common* 
wealthy sstdeb (to define it) is one peimott of whose acts a great multitude by mutual 
covenantathie with another have made fliemielves ovary one the authors to the end 
that im tofi^ use the streng^ and means of tht^ all/as he shall th|nk expedh^C for 
the peace and common defence* And he dial carryeth Unis person is called soueral^e^ 
to have power ; and every one else Leviathan^ p. c. 

Ifr Sovereign povrofr and sovereignty we tale to be the same thing, if so, according 
.to lU. de Chateaubniand’s definitioni power exercises power. Tlds too is philosophy \ 
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convey his mcauing. Wc will, therefore, endeavour to use, as 
nearly as may be, the language of the autlior himself. 

M. de Chateaubriand asserts, tliat there is a distinct and won- 
derful order of events combined to one stated end, from the Hme 
of Christ tp the death of Louis XVI. The end is to unite the 
Iroh veiiles above mentioned ; and the professed obicct of M. de 
Chateaubriand’s history is to trace out the way in vrfiich that cud 
was aOcomplished. The author’s style, at least, will be exemplilied 
by the extracts about to be made. 

Le monde modeme preud naissance au pied dc la croix. Les na- 
tions uiodcmes sont cotnposces des trois peaple$~PaIcii, ClirC'ticn, Bar- 
bare.” — Prrface, p. cxi. 

M. dc Chateaubriand’s inability to understand a classification 
is curious. Classifying people* according to their religion is one 
mode, by their civilization another. A people may be, and have 
been Barbarian, and yet Christian— Pagan and yet Barbarian. 
The Barbarians who overturned the Roman Empire were com- 
posed of botli Christians and Pagans. Again, it may bo asked, 
how the pagans and Christians can be called distinct people. 
Some Romans were Pagans, all Romans bad been Pagans, they 
w'ere converted to Christianity, but did not become a diUcrent 
people. What faith can be put in conclusions based on such 
expressions 1 

Cc tnuiidc I'toifc trop corrompu, trop rctiipli de vices, dc cranutes, 
d’injustices, trop cnchante dc scs fanx dieux ct dc scs spectacles, pour qu’U 
pCit &tre entierement rCg^ncre par le ChrUtianisme. Unc religion nou- 
velle avoit besoin dc {icuples noiiveaux, il fallait h I’innoceiice dc I’Bvaii- 
gile dcs bomuics sauvages, k une foi simple dcs cceurs simples comiue 
cette foi.” 

Rousseau put faith in the current declamations respecting the 
\ irtnes of the savage state. Herearcd up a practical system founded 
on the supposed tiulh of those declamations. When so doing, 
he evinced unrivalled jiowcr, and exquisite acumen, lit* tacked 
to his doctrines no wild and inexplicable notions; all was delinitu, 
accurate and simple. To this day his Jimite is our chief guide in 
education. But his efforts were met with one wild uuiveisal 
shout of reprobation; he was hooted from society; and no small 
wit could be found who had not launched a shaft against the 
savage theory of the citizen of Geneva. Here, however, is M. de 
, Chateaubriand again bringing' forward the same error, declaim- 
ing after the fashion of the old dcclaimcrs, and contributing, in 
as far as bis authority will permit, to mislead future readers, as 
his predecessors misled Jean llacqities. In M. de Chateaubriand 
this is tlie more unpardonable, as no one would be more ready 
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to reprobate Rouleau tlian he. No one lajs greater claim to 
the icputation of a patient investigator : — and since the very sub- 
ject of his investigations is the bnrbaious hoidcs who overturned 
the empire of Rome, we put the following questions to M. de 
Chateaubriand, and ask him or any one to reconcile the correct 
answers to those questions with his theory. Comparing the 
religious opinions of the philosophers of C recce aud^ Rome 
(taking for their exposition, at th«j perioil of Christ’s coipiitg, the 
works of Cicero) with the most enlightened doctrines of the Bar- 
barians, which, wo ask, was most accordant with the innocenee 
and wisdom of the Gospel ? The Barbarians at the time of their 
conversion to Christianity were Pagans, cither purely after their 
own fashion, or after that of the Romans. If after the fashion of 
the Romans, they were Do better fitted to receive the Gospel than 
that people. If after their own, we. ask M. de Chateaubriand 
to compare the dej^criptions of the Greeks and (ienuaus by 
Cujsar and Tacitus; to compare the luanncrs of the Huns, the 
followers of Attila; of the Vandals, tlie followers of Genseiic; 
of die Goths, the followers of Alaric ; compare these with the 
Homan and AUienian people under Augustus, and which nation, 
we again ask, ‘was in its manners most accordant witk the inno- 
cence and wi^om of the Gospel 7 The Barbarians were bi utui, 
lustful, sanguinary, living by war and rapine, delighting lu blood- 
shed and devastation. They were ignorant, and ulteily incapable 
of understanding the doctrines of a refined moiality. VVe jiulge 
modern Europe by its writnirs, by the S/ile of its people — let us 
judge Rome and Athens by the same test. Compare the Roman 
law', its admirable system of jurisprudence evincing a state of 
cultivation not now surpassed ; compare the acute disquisitions, 
the high-toned morality, the profound researches of the Grecian 
philosophers with any thing which the Barbarians can ufTer . 1 1 ow 
difiereut is the brutal picture of the one people, fiom tlic high 
civilization of die otlier! and yet does M. de'CbaU'aubiiand talk 
about the innocence and simple virtues of this brutal and bui baric 
race ! But lias he forgotten tliat Christianity had spiead thiough- 
out the Roman world before thb Barbarians were coin cited? 
That tlie Pagan religion was extinct before tlie destruction of the 
Roman Empire? That the Barbarians received their faith fioiii 
the hands of the Romans ! that they altered not die dogmas of 
that laidi ; that their lives formed a still worse exemplification of 
the Gospel, than those of die Romans themselves? That they* 
were as crapulous, as avaricious, as slothful as the Romans; 
that they were iiiofe savage, brutal, cruel and sanguinary dtan 
their unfortunate enemies? How then, we again demand, can 
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these facte be made to agree with the S 3 slem of M. tie Chateau- 
briand ? 

This questioning must not be deemed u biiutiiig of au audior 
to his common-places. On the opinions above expressed, M. 
de Cbateaubiiand bus built up a huge theor}, which is intended 
to lead to serious practical results. We shall now contumc our 
exposition. 

** laiuis XVI. ronimeufa Vapplication dcs theories inventees sons Ic 
regne de son ai'eal par les Cconomislcs et les eucycloj)6(1is>lcs. Cc prince, 
houu^te horame, retablit les parleraents, suppruua ics corvees, suiieliora Ic 
sort des Protestants. Eufiu le sccours qu'il prCta h la revolution d’ Aineri- 
(]ae (sccours iinuste scion le droit prive dcs nations, mais utile a I'espece 
huiuainc cn general) acheva dc developpcr cn France Ics gcruics de ia 
liberie. La inonarchie parlcmeutaire, r^vcill^c W la iin dc ia nionurchic 
absolnc rappclle la monarchic constitutioneile ; Ic roi martyr quittc Ic 
innude. C*est entre Ics fonts baptisiuanx de Clovis ct rcchafaud dc 
Louis XVT. qu’il faut placer le grand empire chretien dcs Fraiipois. La 
ml^inc religion etoit debout aiix deux baiti^rcs qui marquent les deux 
cxtrc'iuitcs de cette longue arbne. ‘ Doux SUraiubre, incline le col, 
adore ce que tu as brhle, brhles cc que tu as adord' dit le prdtre qui 
adiuinistroit a Clovis le baptdmc d’eau. ‘ Fils dc Saint Louts montez 
au ciel’ dit le prdtre qui assistoit Louis XVI. an bapt&me dc sang.” 

This is one of those theatric i}ouri>shes which olfiend every cor- 
rect and inusculinc taste, and of which we have above complained. 
It beur.s about the same relation to good writing, that the melo- 
dramatic (‘xaggerations of the Coburg do to good acting. I'he 
continuation of the passage is, if possible, in still worse taste. 

“ Alors le vieux mondc fut submergd. Quand Ics dots d’anarchic sc 
retirdrent, Napoldoii parut h I’cntree d'un nouvel univers, comme ccs 
gcants que I'histoirc profane et saerde nous nciut au bcrccau dc la 
societc, et qui sc montrdrent h la terre aprds le deluge. 

Aiusi j aindne du pied de la croix au pied de Tdehafaud dc Louis 
XVI. CCS trois verites rjui sont au fond de Tordre social j la vdritd rc- 
ligicusc, la vdritd philosophiquc, ou riaddpendance de rciq)rit dcrbomnic, 
et la vdritd politique, ou la libertd. Jc cuerchc h demontrer que I’espdce 
bumaiue suit unc ligne progressive dans la civilisation, alors mdiuc qu’ellc 
scmble rdtrogradcr.” — p. cli. 

This last quotation shows .the identity of opinion in the case of 
M. dc Chateaubriand and his coutuiiiporarics. Tlie following 
passage confirms diis assertion. ' 

** Tie sidcle de Louis XIV. fiit le superbe catafhlquc de nos liberies, 
eclaire par mille fiambeaux de la gloire qo’dievoit h I’entour an rortege 
de grands homines. 

“ Louis XIV., comme Napoldon, chacun avee Ta difl^nce de son 
temps et dc leur gdnie, substHudrent Vordre 4 la UbertI, 
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La inonarchie absolue de Louis XIV. 4toit uue ncccAsitS^ un fait 
amcn6 par les fiuts pr6c&dcnts j elle ttoit mfevitablc.*’-^Pre/aoei p. cxlv. 

** Le despotisrae de Xiouis XIV. fut un fait progreisif nature], vena 4 
point dans son temps, dans son lieu, un rcsultat iniivitable des opinums ct 
dcs inceurs 4 cettc 6poqne, utt anneau de la ebaiue qui servoit 4 joindre 
le principe repudi^ de la liberty an principe non encore adopte de 
r6galit6.” — vol. iv, p. 434. 

* 

This is the theory df the fatalist school, pure and'^thout 
modification. In the same way that M. de Chateaubriand justihes 
the despotism of Louis XIV, they justify the horrors of the revo- 
lution; they deem them inevitable evils; a necessary link of a 
chain, 8ic., after the very words of the above-quoted passage. 
But employed to this eud the theory undergoes M. de Cha- 
teaubriand’s grave reprehension; employed to make the world 
])roi)erly understand the persecution pf the Protestants by Louis 
XIV., he deems it just aud laudable. It is a curious circum- 
stance, that in his eyes the friends of persecution, superstition, 
aud despotism, are ever in the right. 

Applying this same theory to the explication of phenomena 

ermnected with the rise of Christianity, he says 

♦ 

'* Be toutes parts on d^molit les temples $ perte 4 jamais dcpiotable 
poor les arts j mais Ic monument matSri&l succomba, conmie toujours, 
sous la force intellectuelle de I’id^e entree dans la conviction du genre 
liuntidn.” — vol. ii. p. 207. 

lie forgets this theory, however, when Uierc is an opportunity 
of decrying Condorect. At the abolition of privileges, Condorcet, 
in order to insure their destruction, proposed that the charters 
which conferred them should be destroyed also. This was no 
unwise precaution, and though some historic documents were lost 
thereby, still, as in the case of the heathen temples, le monu- 
ment matcri61 succomba, comme toujours, sous la force inteliee- 
tuelle de I’id^e entr4e dans la conviction du genre humatii.” 
The loss of these historic documents was of little or »o moment 
to general history, since the evidence which they contained of the 
general facts was elsewhere preserved ; but it served to cut up by 
the roots each particular claim, and in so for was a benefit uitli- 
oiit attendadt mischief. The desteuefion of the Pagan tcinplcs 
.vvas the effect of blind and furious bigotry aided by priestly 
'imurice.* It did not contribute to the establishment of Chris- 

I-' ' 

* rcruin mutaU hstf ^t^aboleri cg&pi£ sioiids pnganitat^ error« 

jumcfiam ct*p^UyegU<aiiblata.6QAt* D« AmbroaiTus,' lib. certe ante'^uunios 

aiuioa , tcmplorani jtirr toio orl^ subhia 9\mU^ Matuq&c/ut veri£»ime dixit Apte^ius, 
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tianity, for Christianity was already established. Tlie preserva- 
tion of the Pantheon has, w'e conceive, not retarded Uie advance 
of the Christian faitli. In truth, the destruction of these beautiful 
specimens of art was pure uumingled mischief. The destruction 
of the old parchments proposed by Coudorcet was, ou the con- 
trary, good without any mixture of evil. But supposing the act 
ever so injudicious (instead of being, as it was, the wise result of 
much foosUiought,) it did not deserve the brutal joke which the 
mild humanity of Christian virtue, shining through the professions 
of M. de Chateaubriand, has permitted him to indulge in. 

“ Coudorcet,” he says, malgru tons ses soiiis, nc se tint pas si fort 
assure de TcgalHe, qu'il ne s'en pr^cautionndt d’uuc bonne dose dans le 
poison qu’il portoit habituellemeiit sur lui.” 

When, amidst hostility, and the wild turbulelIce^ of political 
strife, there is found a right-minded and hearty admission of wordi 
in one opponent by another, there arises in every candid mind a 
springing exultation of honest pride in the w'orthiness of the race 
to which we belong. We feel ourselves exalted by the liberal 
s[)irit of our fellow-man, and learn to think better of the whole 
species ftom the noble specimen of liberality which the individual 
evinces. But if such be our feelings of pride at the good feelings 
of our fellows, humiliation follows but too acutely when bigot 
hatied vents its spite against its opponent, no matter how noble, 
how excellent ; that bigot hatred, which can sec no virtue if it 
belong not to a fellow partizau, which in its wild and indiscrimi- 
nate rage is not only unable to appreciate wortli in others, but 
also, towards an enemy, forgets the very decencies and humanities 
of lifq. If the one exhibition is to us an honour, the otiicr but 
too certaiuly is a bitter degradation. 

For the further understanding of M. de Chateaubriand’s 
system, we must refer the reader to the work itself; and now con- 
clude with one observation as to the merits.of the work, considered 
as an original history. From what has been already stated, it 
must be evident to every one, that it is composed in a spirit iii 
direct opposition to the history of Gibbon ; but it would hardly 

Pr%p. Itb. 5, Sylv; ** Qui bontk fide deo» colit^ ainat ct sacerdotea. Ttai^oe dcoruni 
avU averstss cousentaneuni full abotcri pri^iiegm niinislns corum concessa, et augesconte 
Cliristlanitatc sacerdotiboa et minisiria De! indulgeri.” — Car. H. Fabrotus, ad Tit. Cud. 
Theod* de Fag. in the collection of Otto, iii. p. 107* M. dc Chatuaubriaiid dia; 
tiuctly admits tlic assertion of the text^ see vol. ii. p. 219. He there 
and justifies the persecution by the Christians, and u^es an expression, ^hibh, if applied 
to thet, Wench revolution, be would have covered with n*prob;itloii : Mab quoi qu*il 
en soit^ Pieu qut punil I’injustice particulierc de riiidtvidu, iiVit latsse poa moiiis s’ac<» 
coinj^r jes revolutions g£n6ralcs, culculecs sor Ics besoins de respbee.” 

VOL. VllK NOr XVI. A A. 
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he believed that the history of M. dc Chateaubriand is throughout 
a marked plagiarism of Gibbon’s iiaiiatiou. Having followed the 
two works, page by page, we make this assertion without tear of 
contradiction. M. de Chateauhiiaiid seems himself aware of the 
circumstance, since he inetitious Gibbon oul}' sonic two or throe 
tiineS) aqd always with dispraise, 'i^he distinguishing excellencies 
of Gibbon aie, tirsl, his almost unrivalled erudition; and second, 
his incom{)arab|c power of collecting and arrauging events. He 
knew better than any other historian how to make a oomplicatcd 
series clear and intelligible; when to narrow, when to expand the 
stream of l||s qai ration, what to dwell on, what to discard. liis 
track i>a8 been followed stop by and not only bis tiack has 
been followed, but the very events which he has selected, the 
striking expressions he has collected, have all been taken b^ 
IM. de Cbateaubiiaiid. if two men weie to determine to go over 
and deac’iibe a particular poitioii of histoiy, though they might 
load the same books, and would investigate the same body of 
evidence, yet, if there were no piivity between them, the events 
which they would select to picture forth the same time would nut 
be identical ; neither would the passages chosen fiom the vaiiuiis 
authors they lead be the same. Let any one uot awaic of this 
cirouinstauce com|)aie any two leall) uiiginal histoiiniis of the 
same peiiod, Fiu' example, compare such portions of Gibbon’s 
bistoi) ua relate to the Italian republics with the histoiy of 
M. dc Kismoudi. He will see, moieuvcr, that M. de Sismoiuii is 
never feaiful of acknowledging his debt to Gibbon, when he 
owes it; he quotes him as lie would any othui aiilliuiity. Not 
so, howevtr, with M. dc Ciiateaubi land, he piescrves a dead 
silence lespeetdig him ; and it is only by chance that wc learn 
ftom him that such a wiiler as Gibbon evei existed, ever col- 
lected the authoiilies wliich M. de Chateaubriand so freely uses. 
If any one be desiious of seeing how a muralive may be stolon 
and yet spoiled, let him lead Gibbdn's desciiption of the invasion 
of Greece by Alaiic, c. xxx, and then peruse M. de Chateau- 
biiaiid’s translated copy of that description, vol. ii. coiiimeucing 
p. *2f)3. The ed'oet of this pjoc(‘ss will he mtu'h moie vivid than 
any sUvUment ot oui,>. 
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Art. IV. — lieinecLe der fuck's iiher'setzt, vou D, \V. SuUau. 
(Re>i]ard tlie Fox, traubluted b>’ J>. \V. SoUuu.) *2(i edition. 
8vo. LUucUurg : 1 830. 

Jt is not with Herr Sultan’s work, and its merits or demerits, that 
wo here ptirpose to coiiecrn ourselves. 'I’lie old Low-German 
Apologue was already familiar under many shapes ; in versions 
into Latin, English, and all modem (ongnes : if it now comes 
before our German friends under a new shape, and they can read 
it not only in Gottsched’s prosaic Prose, and Goethe’s poetic 
Hexameters,' but also in the metre of the oiiginal,” namely, in 
Hoggrel ; and this, as would appear, not without comfort, for it 
is “ the second edition” ; — doubtless the Germans themselves will 
look to it, will direct Herr Soltau aright .in his praiscwoithy 
labours, and, with aU .suitable speed, forward him from his second 
edition into a third. To us strangers the fact is chiefly interest- 
ing as another little memento of the indestructible vitality there 
is in woith, however rude; and to stranger Reviewers, as it brings 
that wondrous old Fiction, with so much else that holds of it, once 
more specitically into view. 

The Apologue of lieynard the fox ranks undoubtedly among 
the most remarkable Books, not only us a German, but, in all 
senses, as a European one; and yet for us perhaps its extiinsie, 
historical character, is even more noteworthy than its intrinsic. 
In i.iteiary History it forms, so to speak, the culminating point, or 
highest manifestation of u Tendency which had ruled tlie two j>rior 
ceutuiies : ever downwards from the last of the Hoheustaiiflen 
Ismperors, and the end of their Swabian Era, to the bonlers of 
the Reformation, rudiments and fibres of this singular Fable are 
seen, among innumerable kindred things, fashioning themselves 
together ; and now, after tluce otlier centuries of actual existence, 
it still stands visible and entire, venerable in itself, and the eiuliiring 
memorial of muck that has proved more perishable. Thus, uatu- 
lally enough, it figiires as the representative of a whole group that 
Jiistoiically cluster lound it; in studying its significance, we study 
that of a whole intellectual period. 

As this section of German Literature closely connects itself with 
the corresponding section of European lateiature, and indeed oilers 
an expressive, characteristic epitome thereof, some insight into it, 
were such easily procurable, might not be without profit. No 
J literary Historian that we know of, least of all any in England, 
having looked much in this direction, either as coiiceincd Germany 
or other countries, whereby a long space of time, once busy 
oiioiigii, and full of life, now lies barren and void in men’s memo- 
ries, — we shall here endeavour to present, in such clearness us 

' 'A A 2 
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first attempts may admit, the icsult of some slight researches of 
our own in icgaid to it. ^ i • u « 

The Tjoubadour Period in genet al Literature, to which the 
Stoednan Pi a in German answcis, has, especially within the last 
generation, atti acted inquiry enough j the Fiench have their Ray- 
nouards, we oui Webeis, the Gcimans their Haugs, Graters, 
Langs, and niiineious other Collectors and Translators of M.inue- 
Iveder; among whom Ludwig Tieck, the foieinost in far other 
provinces, has not disdained to take the lead. We sliall suppose 
that tills Lite! ary Peiiod is partially known to all readeis. Let 
each recal whatevei he has learned oi figuied regarding it; lepre- 
sent to himself that biave, young heyday of Chivalry and Min- 
strelsy, when a stem Baibaiossa, a stem Lion-heart, sang sirventes, 
and with the hand that could wield the sword and sceptic twanged 
thi melodious strings; when knights-erraiit tilted, and ladies’ eyes 
lamed blight influences; and suddenly, as at some sunrise, the 
whole Earth bad grown vocal and musical. Then tiuly was the 
time of singing come; for princes and prelate*., emperors and 
squires, the wise and the simple, men, women, and children, all 
sang and rhymed, or delighted in hearing it done. It was a uni- 
versal noise of Song; as if tlie Spiing of Manhood had arrived, 
and w'arbliiigs fiom eveiy spiay, not indeed without infinite twit- 
teiiugs also, which, except their gladness, had no music, weie 
bidding It welcome. Tins was the Utoabiun Eta; justly leckoned 
not only superior to all pieceding eias, but piopcily the hirst Era 
of German Liteiaturo. Poetry had at lengtli^ found a home m 
the life of men ; and evciy pure soul was inspiied by it ; and in 
woids, oi still better, in actions, strove to give it utterance. 

*' Believeis,*’ says Tieck, “ sang of Faith ; Loveis of Tjovc j Knights 
described knightly actions and battles, and loving, believing knights 
WPie their thief audience. The Spiing, Beauty, Gaiety, weie objects 
that could iicvci tiie , gieat duels and deeds of aims cariicd away every 
hearer, the moic surely the stiongei they wcie painteil , and as the pil- 
lats and dome of the Charcb enciiclcd the flock, so did Religion, as the 
Highest, enchcle Poetry and Reality; and eveiy hcait, in equal love, 
humbled itself bcfoic liei."^ 

Let the reader, we say, fancy all this, and moieover that, as 
earthly tliinga do, it is all passing away. And now, from this 
extreme veige of the Swabian Era, let us look forward into the 
inane of the next two centuries, and see whether there also some 
'^famdoufs and dim forms, significant in their kind, may not begin 
to grow visible. Already, as above indicated, Hemecke de Foi 
rises clear in the distance, as the goal of our survey : let na now. 


• MuiUietwder ans dm SdueidMehen ZettaUer, (Vontde, x.) 
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restricting ourselves to the German aspects of the matter, examine 
what may lie between. 

Conrad the Fourth, who died in 1254, was the last of the Swa- 
bian Emperors ; and Conradin his son, grasping too early at a 
Southern Crown, perished on tlie scaffold at f*luples in 12G8; 
with which stripling, more fortunate in song than in war, and 
whose death, or murder, with fourteen years of other cruelty, the 
Sicilian vespers so frightfully avenged, the inipetial line of the 
Hohenstauffen came to an end. Their House, as we have seen, 
gives name to a JLiterary Era ; and truly, if dates alone were 
regai'ded, «e might reckon it much more than a name. For with 
this change of dynasty, a great change in German Literature be- 
gins to indicate itself ; the fall of the Hohenstauffen is close fol- 
lowed by the decay of Poetry; as if that fair flowerage and 
umbrage, which blossomed far^ and wide round the Swabian 
Family, had in very deed depended on it for growth and life ; and 
now, the stem being felled, the leaves also were languishing, and 
soon to wither and drop avvay. Conradin, as his father and bis 
grandfather had been, was a singer'; some lines of his, though he 
died in his sixteenth year, have even come down to us; but 
henceforth no crowned poet, except, long afterwards, some few 
with cheap laurel crowns, is to be met with : the Gay Science 
was visibly declining. Tii such times as now came, the court and 
the great could no longer patronise it ; the polity of the Empire 
was,_by one convulsion after another, all but utteily dismembered; 
ambitious nobles, a sovereign withont power; contention, vio- 
lence, distress, everywhere prevailing. Richard of Cornwall, who 
could not so much as keep hold of his sceptre, not to speak of 
swaying it wisely ; or even the brave Rudolf of Hapsburg, who 
iiiaiilully accomplished both these duties, had other work to do 
than sweet singing. Gay Wars of the Wartbnrg were now 
changed to stern Battles of the Marchfield; in his ieisiire hours 
a good Emperor, instead of twanging harps, must hammer from 
his helmet the dints it had got in his working and fighting hours.^ 
Amid such rude tumults die Minue-Song could not but change 
its scene and tone; if, indeed, it continued at all, which, however, 
it scarcely did; for now, no longer united in courtly choir, it 
seemed to lose both its sweetness and its force, gradually became 

* It was on this famous plain of the Marchfield that Ottocar, King of Bohemias con- 
quered of Hungary, in 11^60; and was bkiiself, in 1^78, conquered and slain by 
wdoif of Hapsburg, at that time much left to Ins own resources ; whose talent for mend- 
ing helfoets, however, is perhaps but a poetical tradition. Curious, moreover it was 
here again, after more than five centuries, that the House of Hapsburgli deceived its 
worst overthrow, and from a new and greater Rudolf, namely, from Napoleon, at Wa- 
gram, which Ues In the middle of this same Marchfield. 
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mute, or in remote obscure corners lived on, feeble iiiul inaudible, 
till after several centuries, M'heu under a new title, and with far 
inferior claims, it a^ain solicits some notice from us. 

X)oubtless, in this posture of adairs political, the progress of 
1 jiterature could be little forw arded from without ; in some direc- 
tions, as in that of Court-Poetry, ne may admit that it was ob- 
structed or altogether stopped. Hut why not ouly Court-Poetry, 
but Pot'lry of all sorts shotdd have declined, and as it were gmle 
out, is quite auother questiou ; to which, indeed, as men must 
have their theory on everything, answer has- often been attempted, 
but only with partial success. To most of the German JLitcrary 
ilistoriaus this so uiigenial condition of the Court and (ioverii- 
ment appears enough : by the warlike, altogether practical cha- 
racter of ilitdolf, by the imbecnle ambition of his successors, by 
the general prevalence of feuds and lawless disorder, the death of 
Poetry seems fully nccouutc<l for. In which conclusion of theirs, 
allowing all force to the grounds it rests on, we cannot but pi'r- 
ceivc that there lurks some fallacy. 'Pile fallacy namely, so com- 
mon in these times, of deducing the inward and sjiiritiial exclu- 
'Slvely from the outward and material; of tacitly, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, denying all independent force, or even life, to the for- 
mer, and looking out for the secret of its vicissitudes solely in 
some circumstance belonging to the luttet. Now it cannot be 
too often repeated, where it continues still unknown oi forgotten, 
that mail has a soul as certainly as lie has a body ; nay, much 
more certainly ; that properly it is the course of his unseen, spiri- 
tual life, which informs and rules his c.xteriial visible life, rathei' 
than receives rule from it ; in which spiritual life, indeed, and not 
in any outward action or condition arising fi'om it, the trite secret 
of hia history lies, and is to be sought after, and indcfiniti'ly 
approached. Poi*lry above all, wc should have known long ago, 
is one of those my.stciious things whose origin and develotimeiits 
never can be what we call explained ; often it seems to ns like 
the wind, blowing where it lists, coming and departing with little 
or no regard to any the most cunning theory tliat has yet been de- 
vised of it. Least of all does it seem to depend on court patron- 
age, the' form of government, or any inodilication of politics or 
economics, catholic as these influences have now becoUie hi our 
pbildsophy : it lives in a snow-clad, sulphureous f cclatid, and not 
111 a sunny, -yv’iiic-growing Prance ; flourishes under an arbitrary 
LlizabetU, aiid'dies out under a constitutioual George ; Philip 11. 
has his Ceryimtes, and in prison; Washington and Jackson have 
ouly their Cdopcrs and Brownes. Why did poetry appear sd 
brightly after the Battles of Thermopylae and Salamis, and quite 
turn away her face and wings from diose of Lexington and Bunker’s 
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Hill? We’ aiiswer, the Greeks were a poetical people, the 
Americans arc not; that is to say, it appeared because it did 
appear ! On the vt'hole, wc could desire that one of two thiligs 
sho'tdd iiiippen : Either that our theories and genetic histories of 
Poetry should henceforth cease, and niaiikhid rest satisfie<l, once 
for all, with Dt. Cabilfis’ theory. Which scCins to be the siniplest, 
that *' Poetry is a product of the sntallcr intestines,” and must be 
cultivated medically by the exhibition of castor-oil : Or else that, 
ill future speculations of this kind, wc should eitdeavour to stait 
with sortie recognition of the fact, once well known, and still in 
words admitted, that Poetry is liispirdtion ; has in it a certain 
spirituality atid divinity which no rlissecting-kiiife will discover ; 
arises in the most secret and most sacred region of man’s soul, 
as it were in our Holy of Holies ; and as for external things, de- 
pends only on such as can operate in that region; among which it 
will be found that Acts of Piirliaiiient, uUd the state of the Smith- 
field markets, nowise play the chief part. 

With regard to this ciidnge in Gt'ruian Literature, especially, it 
is to be remarked, tliat the phcnoniunou was not a German, but 
a Kutopean one; whereby we easily infer, so nuich dt least, that 
the roots of it must have lain deeper than iti any change from 
HohenstauiTcn fc’mperors to Hapsburg ones. For now the 
I'lotibudours and 'I’ronveres, as well as the Minnesingers, were 
sinking into silence ; the world sceitied to have rhymed itself out ; 
those chivalrous roundelays, heroic tales, mythologies, aiul qiidiut 
love-sicknesses, had grow'ii unprofitable to the ear. In fact. Chi- 
valry itself was in the wane; and with it that gay melody, like its 
other pomp. More earnest business, not sportfully, but with 
harsh oiuh'avour. Was now to be done. The graceful diiiiuct-dance 
of Fancy tiuist give place to the toilsome, Ihoiuy pilgrimage of 
I riulcrstatiding. Life and its appiirteiiiinccs and possessions, which 
had been so admired and besung, now disclosed, the more they 
came to be investigated, the more Contradictions. The Church 
no longer rose with its pillars “ like a venerable iloine over the 
nnitecl flock but, more accurately seen int<i, was a straight prison, 
full of unclean creeping things; against which thraldom all bettor 
spirits could not but inurimir and struggle. Everywhere great- 
ness and littleness seemed so iitexpltCably blended: Nature, like 
file Spliinxj her emblem, with her fair woman’s face and neck, 
showed also the claws of a I^ohcss. Now too her ftiddle had 
been propounded ; and thousands of subtle, disputatious School- 
men Were striving earnestly to read it, that they Uiight live, moratlv 
live, that the monster might not devour tlietni 'riicse, like strong 
swimmers, in boundless, bottomless vortices of Logic^ swam 
' manfully, but could not get to land. 
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On a better course, yet with the like aim, physical Science 
was also unfolding itself, ' A Roger Bacon, an Albert the. Great, 
are cheering appearances' in this era: not blind to the greatness 
of Natnre, yet no longer with poetic reverence of her, but Ven> 
tiiring fearlessly into her recesses, and extorting from her tnany a 
'.secret ; the first victories of that long series which is to make 
man more and more her Thus everywhere we have the 

image of contest, of effort. The spirit of man, which, once, iu 
peaceful, loving communion with the Universe, had uttered forth 
its gladness in Song, now feels hampered and hemmed iu, and 
Struggles vehemently to make itself room. Power is the one 
thing needful, and that Knowledge which is Power: thus also 
.Intellect becomes the grand faculty, in which all the others arc 
, well nigh .absorbed. 

Poetjy, which has-been dejSned^s *' the harmonious unison of 
Man with Nature,’’, could not flourish in this temper of the times. 
The^ number of poets, or rather ■ versiflers, henceforth greatly 
diminishes; their style also, and topics, are different and less 
poetical. Men wish to be pra.ctically instructed rather than 
..poetically amused: Poetry itself must assume a preceptorial cha- 
racter, ^d ftoph wholesome saws and moral maxims, or it >vill 
not be listened to.^ Singing for the Song’s sake is now nowhere 
practised; but iu.its stead there is everywhere the jar and bustle 
of ai^ument, investigation, contentious, activity. Such through- 
out the fourteenth century is. the general aspect of mind over 
Europe. Iu Ital^ alone is there a splendid exception : the mystic 
song of Dauto, with its stem, indignant. moral,, is followed by the 
light love-rbyntes of Petrarch, the Troubadour of Italy, when 
this class was extinct elsewhere : the master minds of that coun- 
try, peculiar in its social and moral condition, still more in its 
relations to classical Antiquity, pursue a' course pf their own. 
But only tlic master' minds ; for Italy too has its Dialecticians, 
and projectors, and reformers ; nay, after Petrarch, these take the 
lead;, and there, as elsewhere, in their discords and loud assidu- 
ous toil, the voice of Poetry dies away. 

To search out the causes of this great revolution, which lie not 
in Politics nor, Statistics, would lead us far beyond', our depth. 
Meanwhile lej. us remark that the change is nowise' to bo consi- 
dfied, as a relapse, or fall from a,bigher state of spiritual culture 
ton lower; but rather, to .fai; as we have objects -to compare it 
with, as a quite.natural progress and higher developement fijf cul- 
ture; .. In, the histoiy of the universal mind, tliere is a^ .certain 
atialpgy. to that of the individual. . Our first tolf-consciputoess is 
the first' reyelationt to us of a whole universe, wondrous and alto- 
gether, good: it is a fechng of joy and'new.-found.strength, of^ 
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mysterious infintto hope and capability; and in all men, either 
by word or act, expresses itself poetically. The world without 
us and within us, besltone by the young light of Love, and all 
instinct with a divinity, is beautiful and great : it seems for us a 
boundless happiness that we arc privileged to live. This is the 
season of generous deeds and teclings ; which also, on the lips of 
the gifted, form themselves into musical utterance, and give spoken 
poetry as well as acted. Nothing is calculated and measured, but 
all is loved, believed, appropriated. All action is spontaneous ; 
high sentiment, a sure, imperishable good : and thus the youth 
stands, like the First Man, in his fair Garden, giving Names to the 
bright Appearances of this Universe which he has inherited, and 
rejoicing in it as glorious and divine. Ere long, however, comes 
a harsher time. Under the iii|[t beauty of man’s life appears an 
infinite, earnest rigour : high sentiment will not avail, unless it 
can continue to be translated into noble action; which problem, 
in the destiny appointed for man born to toil, is difiicult, inter* 
iniiiablc, capable of only approximate solution. What flowed 
softly in melodious coherence when seen and sung from a dis- 
tance, proves rugged and unmanageable when practically handled. 
The fervid, lyrical gladness of past years gives place to a collected 
thoughtfulness and energy ; nay often — so painful, so unexpected 
are the contradictions everywhere met with — to gloom, sadness 
and anger ; and not till after long struggles and hard-contested 
victories is the youth changed into a man. 

Without pushing the comparison too far, we may say that in 
the culture of the European mind, or in Literature which is the 
symbol and product of this, a certain similarity of progress is 
manifested. That tuneful Chivalry, that high cheerful devotion 
to the Godlike in heaven, and to Women, its emblems on earth ; 
those Crusades and vernal Love-songs were the heroic doings of 
the world’s youth ; to which also a corresponding manhood suc- 
ceeded. Poetic recognition is followed by scientific examination : 
the reign of Fancy, with its gay images, and graceful, capricious 
sports, has ended; and now Understanding, which when reunited 
to Poetry, will one day become Reason and a nobler Poetry, has 
to do its part. Meantime, while there is no such union but a 
more and more widening controversy, prosaic discord and the 
unmusical sounds labour and effort are alone audible. 

The era of the Troubadours, vvho in Germany are the Mimic- 
singers, gave place in that country, as in all others, to a period 
* whick;ive ftiight name the Didactic; for Literature now ceased 
to* be a fbstal melody, and addressing itself rather to the intellect 
than to die heart, became as it were a school lesson, instead of 
• hat cheerful, warbling Song of Love and Devotion, wherein 
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nothing was taught, but all was believed and worshipped, we 
have henceforth only wise Apologues, Fables, Satires, Exhorta- 
tions, ainl all manner of edifyitig Moralities. Poetry, indeed, 
continued still to be the form of romposition for all that can be 
named Literature ; except Chroniclers, and others of that genus, 
valuable not ns doers of the work, but as witnesses of the work 
done, these Teachers all wrote in verse : nevertheless, in general 
there are few elements of Poetry in their pci fornmnees ; the 
internal structure has nothing poetical, is a mere business-like 
prose : in the rhyme alone, at most in the oeeasional graces of 
expression, could we diseover that it reckoiU'd itself poetical. 
In fact, we may say that Poetry, in the did sense, had now alto- 
gether gone out of sight: instead of her heavenly vesture and 
Ariel-harp, she had pul on earthly weeds, and walked abroad 
with ferula and hotn-book. It w'as long before this new guise 
would sit well on her; only in late centuries that she could 
fashion it into beauty, 'and learn to move with it, and mount with 
it, gracefully as of old. 

Looking now more specially to oitr historical task, if we in- 
quire how far into the subsequent time this Didactic Perioil 
extended, no precise answer can well he given, f)n this side 
there seem rto positiifc limits to it; with many superficial modifi- 
cations, the same fundamental element pervades all spiritual 
efforts of mankind through the following centuries. We may say 
that it is felt even in the Poatry of our own time; nay, must be 
fell through all time; iiiasinttcn as Inquiry once aw'akcned can- 
not fall asleep, or exhaust itself ; tlius Literature must continue 
to have a didactic character ; and the Poet of these days is he 
who, not indeed by tnechanical but by poetical methods, can 
instruct us, can more and more evolve for us the mystery of our 
Liife. However, after a certain Space, this Didactic Spirit in 
Literature cannot, as a historical partition and landmark, be 
available here. At tiie era of tlie Heformntion, it reaches its 
acme; and, in singular shape, steps forth on the high places of 
Public Business, and amid storms and thunder, not without 
hrightness alid true lire from Hcaveh, convulsively renovates the 
worhl. I'his is, as it were, the apotheosis of the Didactic Spirit, 
where it first attains a really poetical concentration, and stimu- 
lates mankind into heroism of word and of action also. Of the 
latter, indeed, still more tliau bf the former ; fur not till a much 
more recent time, almost tilt oUr oWn time, has Inquiry io some 
measure again reconciled itself to Belief; and Poetry, though in > 
detached tones, arisen on us, as a true musical Wisdom. Thiis is 
the deed, in certain circumstances, readier and greater than the 
word : Action strikes fiery light iVom the rocks it has to hew 
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through; Poetrj reposes in the skyey splendour which that 
I'ou^h passage has led to. But after Luther’s day, this Didactic 
Teudency again sinks to a lowelr level; mingles with manifold 
otlier tendencies; among which, admitting that it still forms the 
main stream, it is no longer so pre-eminent, positive, and uni- 
versal, as properly to characterize the whole. For minor Periods 
and subdivisions in Literary History, other more superficial cha- 
racteristics must, from time to time, be fixed on. 

Neither, examining the other limit of this Period, can we say 
specially where it begins; for, as usual in these things, it begins 
not at once, but by degrees : Kings* reigns and changes ii) the 
form of Government have their day and date;, not so changes in 
the spiritual condition of a people. The Minnesinger Period 
and the Didactic may be said tp cotiimiiigle, as it were, to over- 
lap each otlier, for above a century : some writers partially be- 
longing to thtj letter class occur even prior to the times of Fried- 
rich 11.; and a certain echo of the Miime-soUg had continued 
down to Manessc’s day, under Ludwig the Bavarian. 

7'hus from the Minnesingers to the Ciiurch Reformers, we 
have a wide space of between iwo^and three centuries; in which, 
of course, it is impossible 'for us to do more than point out one 
or two of the leading appearances ; a minute survey and exposi- 
tion being foreign from our object. 

i\mong the Minnesingers themselves, as already hinted, there 
arc not wanting some with an occasionally didactic character : 
Gottfrietl of StrasbUrg, known also as a translator of Sir Tristrem, 
and two other Singers, Reinmar voh Zweter, and Walter von der 
Vogel weide, are noted in this respect; the last tWO especially, 
for their oblique glances at the Pope and his Monks, the un- 
sound condition of which body could not escape even u Love- 
minstrel’s eye.'**‘ But perhaps the special step of transition may 

^ Rcinrnnr Von Zwelcr, for example, ?*ays once > 

“ Har uTul bart ttoch KlostersHtm gemitien ** Hair and beard cut in the cloister (tishioii 

Dss vind ich genntig. Of this find I enoiighi 

Jeh vinde aber der nit vil dies rehte tragen; J3ht of those that wear it well I fihd not 

many j 

Ilalh insch hath mail istvisch nochman Ifalf-^nsh half-rann 13 iicUhcr fish tier mao, 

Gar msch ht visch, gar man ist man. Whole fish is fish, whole man is man, 

Als ick erkmn^ Kan : As 1 discover can: 

Von hqfmuncben und wn Khsterritt&n Of t;otirt-mouks and of cloiHtet-knlghls ' 

Kan ich.nO^t gesagen ; * Call I not speak : 

titfmune^ip Khsterrittern, dfesen beidcii Coatt-mouks, cloister-khights, these both 
Walt iA Hht ze rehtg wot besch^iden. Would I rigtitly put to rights, 

Ob ne lassehVinderi, Whetlicr they would let theitiselvcs be 

found 

Da sie M relie solUn wesen j Wticrfe they by right should be ; 

In Klosier munche splten gmesen, In thdtr cloi^Or monks should flourisbi 

& sti/n des htfs sick ritter mterwinden^ And knights obey at court. 
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be still better marked in the works of a rhymer iiam^ the 
Strieker, whose province was the epic, or narrative; into which he 
seems to have introduced this new character in unusual measure. 
. As the Strieker still retains some shadow of ajilace in Literary 
History, the following notice of him may be borrowed here; 
Of his personal history, it may be premised, nothing whatever 
is known; not even why he bears this’ title; unless it be, as some 
have fancied, that Strieker, which now signifies Knitter, in those 
days meant Schreiber (Writer): 

** In truth,” says Bonterwek, this pain's-taking man was more a 
miter than a Poet, yet not altogether without talent in that latter way. 
Voluminous enough, at least, is his redaction of an older epic work on 
' the War of Charlemagne zoith the, Saracens in Spain, the old German ori- 
ginal of which is perhaps nothing more than a translation from the 
Latin or French. Of a Poet in the Strieker’s day, when the romantic 
Epos h^ attained such^poUsh among- the Germans, one ^ihight have ex- 
pected that this ancient Fiction, since he was pleased to M^odel it, would 
have served as the material to a new poetic creation least, that he 

would have breathed into it some new and more poetic spirit.- But 
such a developement of these Charlemagne Fables was reserved for the 
JtaUan Poets. The Strieker has not only left the matter of the old Talc 
almost unaltered, but has even brought out its unpoetical lineaments in 
stronger light. The fanatical piety with which it is overloaded, pro- 
bably appeared .to him its chief merit. To convert these cast-away 
Heathens, or failing this, to annihilate them, Charlemagne takes the 
field. Next to him, the hero Roland plays a main part there. Consul- 
tations are held, ambassadors negotiate; war breaks out with all its 
terrors; the Heathen fight stoutly: at length comes the well known 
defeat of the Franks at Ronceval, or RonCevaux ; where, however, the 
Saracens also so many men, that their King Marsilies dies of grief. 
The Narrative is divided into chapters, each chapter'again into sections, 
an epitome of which is always given at the outset. ' Miracles occur in 
the story, but for most part only such as tend to evince how Go<l him- 
self Inspu'ited the Christians against the Heathen. Of any thing like 
free, bold flights of imagination there is little to be met with : the higher 
features of the .genuine romantic epos arc altogether wanting. In re- 
turn, it has a certain didactic toniper, which, indeed, announces itself 
even in the Introduction. The latter, it should be added, ‘prepossesses 
us in the Poet’s Tavour : testifying with what warm interest the noble 
and great in mtm’s life .affected him.’/* ' 

I ■ ■■..■■■■ J ‘ — 

See also In Fiogel, (Geschickte der Hamischefi LittmtWf b» tii* s. H>) immediately 
ffi^owing this Extract^ a formidable dinner*cpurse of Lieff^-^bofted lies, roasted lies, 
lies witli saffrons forced-meat Im, and other varle^iesa arranged by this same artist;-^ 
fartiieo ^ page 9^) a rather gatiaiit onslaught from Wat^r von der VogeKve|de» on Uie 
Babest Papst,) himself , All this was before (he middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. ' ' ' ' * " ' ' ' ' 

* Bonterwek, ix. 245« Other versified Narratives' by this worthy S^iekbr, still 
exist i bat for the most part only in maniiseript. Of these the History of Witkebn voti 
Blumetkalf a Round-table adyeninrer, appears to be the principal. Tiie Poem on Char<{ 

, lemagne atands printed in SchH tftrVlhemrns ^ its exact.date is matter only of conjec- 
ture. ' 
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The Walsche Cast (Italian Guest) of Zirkler, or Tirkeliuiv who 
professes, truly or -not, to be from Friuli, and, as a benevolent 
Stranger, or Cuesi, tells the Germans hard truths somOwhat'in the 
spirit of Juvenal j pen the famous Meister Freidank (Master 
Freethought) with bis wise Book of rhymed Maxims, entitled jDte 
Bescheidenheit (Modesty); still more the sagacious Tyro, King 

Scots, ^uite omitted in history^ but who teaches Friedebrand, 
ms Son, with some' discrimination, how to choose a good priest; 
—all these, with others of still thinner substance, rise before us 
only as faint shadows,- and must not linger iii our field of vision. 
Greatly the most impoftant figure in the earlier part of this era 
is Hugo von Trimberg, to whom we must now turn; author of 
various poetico-preceptorial woHks, one of which, named the 
Kenner (Runner), has long been known. not only to arttiquanans,- 
biit, in some small degree, even to the general reader. Of liugo^s 
Biography he has himself incidentally communicated somewhat. 
His surname he derives fromTrimberg, his' birth-place, a village 
on the Saale, not far from Wurzburg, in Franconia. By profes- 
sion he appears to have been a Schoolmaster: in the conclusion 
of his Renner, he announces that “ he kept school for forty ye^rs 
pThurstadt, near Bamberg;” fartl)cr,-thut his Book was finished 
in 1300, which date he confirms by other local circumstances. 

“ J)er dies Bitch gedkhtet hat, 

Der^lag der schulen zu Thurstat. 

Vierzigjdr iSor Balmberg, 

Und hicss Hugo von Trymberg. 

Es xoard foUenbracht das ut wahr. 

Da tausent und dreyhundertjar 
Nach Christus Geburt vergangen "xaren, 

Drithalbs Jar gleich Vor denjaren 

Da die Juden in Franken warden crscMagcn. 

Bey der zdt und in den iagen, 

Da bischof Leapolt bischoff was 
Zu BabenAerg." 

Some have supposed that the Schoolmaster dignity, claimed ' 
here, refers not to actual wielding of the birch, but to a Mas- 
tership and practice of instructing in the art of Poetry, which 
about this time began to have its scholars and , even guild- 
brethren, as Uie feeble remnants of Minne-song gradually took 
the new. shape, in which we aftervvards see it,’ of Meister- 
gesang (Master-song): but for this\ hypothesis,’ so plain are 
Hugo’apwn words, thpe seems little foundation^ It is uncertain 
whethdt;,he was a clerical personage, certain enon^ that he was 
not k i&6nk: at all events, he must have been a inan of reading 
and kiiowledge ; industrious in study, and superior in literary 
acquirement to most in that .tiine. By a^pollateral account, we 
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6nd that he had gathered a library of two hundred Books; among 
which were a whole dozen by himself, live in Latin, seven in 
Qernian, hoping that by rneans of these, and the furtherance they 
would yield in the pedagogic craft, he niight 'live at ease in his 
old days; in which hope, bow'ever, he had been, disappointed ; 
seeing, as himself rather feelingly complains, *■* no one now cares 
to study knowledge (Kunst), wmch, nevertheless, deserves honour, 
and favour.” What these twelve Books of Hugo’s own writing 
were, can, for most part, only be conjectured. Of one, entitled 
the Sammler (Collector), be himself makes mention in the Ren~ 
mr: he bad begun it above thirty yeai^ before this latter; but 
having by ill accident lost great part of his manuscript, aban- 
doned it in anger. Of another work, Flogel has discovered the 
following notice in Johann Wolf: 

** About this time (1599) did. that virtuous and learned nobleman, 
Conrad von Liebenstein, present to me a manuscript of Hugo von Trim- 
berg, who flourished about the year 1300. It sets forth the short- 
comings of all ranks, and especially complains of the clergy. It is 
entitled Jieu ms Land (Repentance to the; Land) ) apd now lies with the 
Lord of Zillhart.”* 

The other ten appear to have vanished even to the last vestige. 

Such ii) the whole sum-total of iiifprinatiou which the assiduity 
of commentators, has collected touching worthy Hugo’s life and 
fortunes. Pleasant it were to see him face to face; gladly would 
we penetrate tlirough that long vista of five hundred years, and 
peep into his book-presses, his IVugal fireside, his noisy mansion 
with its disobedient urchins, now that it is all grown so silent: 
but the distance is too far, the iiitcrvcniiig medium intercepts our 
light; only in uncertain, fluctuating dusk, will Hugo and his en- 
vironment a|>peur to us. Nevertheless, Hugo, as he had in 
Nature, has in History, an immortal part: as to his inward man, 
we can still see that he was no niere bookworm, or simple Pafsou 
Adams; but of most ob.servant eye; shrew'd, inquiiing, consi- 
derate, w'hu from bis Thnrstadt school-chair, as from a sedes ex- 
jiloratoria, Lod looked abroad into the world’s business, and' 
funned his own theory about many things. A cheerful, gentle 
heart had been given him ; a quiet, sly humour ; light to sec be- 
yond the garments and outer hulls of Life into Life Itself : the 
lou^-Upckcd purse, the threadbare-gabardine, the lauguidHy-sim-. 
uiering pot of his pedagogic household estaiilishipeut were a 
small matter to him: fie was a man to look on these things with 
a uicck sipilc ; to nestle down <^uietly, as the l^tk, in the lowest 
furrov^; nay to mount therefrom singing, ^nd sodv above m.ere 

' : — ; 

^ (iii. 15,) wket for it, Woyn Ladcon, Mentomb, U ii. p. lOfil. 
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earthly heights. How mapy potentates, and principalities, 
proud belligerents have evaporated into utter oblivion, while thp 
poor Thiirstadt Schoolmaster still holds together!. 

This- Renner, which seems to be his linal work, probably com- 
prises the essence, of all those lost Voluntes; and indeed a synopsis 
of Hugo’s whole Philosophy of Life, such as his two hundred 
Books and long decades of quiet observation and reflexion had 
taught him. Why it,, has been named the Renner, whether by 
Hugo himself, or by some witty Bditor and Transcriber, there 
are two gnesscs forthcoming, and no certain reason. One guess 
is that tins Book was to run after the lost Tomes, and make good 
to mankind the deficiency occasioned by want of them ; which 
happy-thpught, hide-bound though it be, might have seemed 
sprightly enough to Hugo and that age. The second guess is 
that our Author, in the same style of easy wit, meant to say, this 
Book must hasten and run out into the world, and do him a good 
turn quickly, while it was yet time, be being so very old. But 
Ic&ving this, we may remark, with certainty enough, that what we 
have left of Hugo was first printed under this title of Renner, at 
Frankfort on the Mayn, in 1549; and quite incorrectly, being 
inodcniized to all lengths, and often without understanding of the 
sense ; the Bdition moreover is now rare, and Lessing’s project 
of a. new one did not take eflect; so that, except in Manuscripts, 
of wliich there arc many, and in printed Extracts, which also are 
numerous, the Renner is to most readers a sealed book. 

In regai'il to its literary merit opinions seem to be nearly unani- 
mous. The highest merit, that of poetical unity, or even the 
lower merit of logical unity, is not ascribed to it by the wannest 
paneg} rist. Appiu-eutly this work had been a sort of store-chest, 
wherein the good Hugo had, from time to time, deposited the 
fruits of his meditation ns they chanced to ripen fur him ; here 
a little, and there a little, in all varieties of kind ; till the chest being 
filled, or the fruits nearly exhausted, it was sent forth and pub- 
lished to the world, by the easy process of turning up thp bottom. 

‘ No theme,’ says Bouterwek, ‘ leads with, certainty to tlic other ; 
satirionl descriptions,^ proverbs, fables, jests, and other narratives all 
huddled together at random, to teach us in a poetical way a scries of 
moral lessons. A strained and frosty Allegory opens the work : tlicii fol- 
low the Chapters of (Mauls); of Wicked Masters; of Pages; of 

Priests, Monks, and Friars, ^itb great minuteness ; then of a Young 
Minx with an Old Man ; then of.Batl Landku'ds, and of Robbers. Next 
conic divers Virtues and Vices, all painted out, and judged of. 'Powards 
the end, there follows a sort of Moral Natural History; Considerations 
on the dispositions of various Apimals ; a fittle Botany and Pbysiolo^ ; 
then again all manner of didactic Narratives; and finally a Meditation 
on the Last Day,’ 
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Whereby it would appear clearly, as hinted, that Hugo’s 
Runner pursues no straight course; and only through the most 
labyrinthic mazes, here wandering in deep thickcts> or even sink- 
ing in moist bogs, there panting over mountaia'tops by narrow 
sheep-tracks; but for most part jigging lightly on sunny greens, 
accomplishes his MTonderful journey. 

Nevertheless, as we ourselves can testify, there is a certain 
charm in the worthy man; his \york, siich^as it is, seems to flow' 
direct* from the heart, in natural, ..spontaneous abundance; is at 
once cheerful and earnest; his own simple, honest, mildly decided 
character is everywhere visible. Besides’ Hdgo, as we said, is a 
person of understanding; has looked over many provinces of 
Life, not without insight ; in bis quiet, sly way, can speak forth 
a shrewd word on occasion. There is a genuine though slender 
vein of Humour in him ; nor in his satire does he ever lose tem- 
per, but rebukes sportfully ; not indeed laughing aloud, scarcely 
even sardonically smiling, yet with a certain subdued roguery, 
and patriarchal knowingness. His fancy too, if not brilliant,* is 
copious almost beyond measure ; no end to his crotchets, sup- 
positions, minute specifij|ations. Withal he is original: his 
maxims, even when professedly borrowed, have passed through 
the test of his own experience, all carries in it some stamp of his 
personality. -Thus the Renner, though in its whole extent, .per- 
haps too boundless and planless for ordinaiy nerves, mdke^ in 
the fragmentary state, no unpleasant reading : that old doggml is 
not without significance ; pnen; in its straggling, broken, en- 
tangled strokes some vivid antique picture is strangely brought 
out for us. ’ 

As a specimen of Hugo’s general manner, we select a small 
portion of his Chapter on T& Maidens; that passage where he 
treats of the highest euterprizc a.mmden can engage in, the 
choosing of a husband. It will be seen at once that Hugo is no 
Minnesinger, glozing his fair audience with madrigals and hypo- 
-Cfitical gallantry; but a quiet Natural Historian, reporting such 
facts as he finds, in perfect good nature, it is true, yet not with- 
, out. an under-current of satirical humour. His quaint style of 
thought, his garrulous minuteness of detail arc partly apparent 
here. -The first few lines wo may. give in .the original also; not 
as they stand in the Frankfort Bdition,, but as professing to de- 
- rive themselves from a genuine ancient source : . . 

Kortzyn mut md longs hoar 
han die m^dt sunderbar 
dy XU yrea jaren kommen Synt 
dy ieal machcn yn dax hertze blynt 
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aucAgn wyrcn den ueg 
van den auct^n get eyn iteg 
tmt dem hertun nit gar tang 
ijF deme stege tst vyl tnonn^ gedang 
xooin wemen Oder nit/** 

** Sbovt of sense and long of liairt 
Stfange coongk the maidens aic ; 

Once ^ey to tbeit* teens ha\e got, 

Such a coootfng, t]bt» that : 

Byeti. have ^at ever spy, 

From ^^yes a Path doth Kc 
To th^ Haart, and is not long, 

Hereon travel tbonehliS! a tbrong, 

Wbomso they will nave or not, ' 

*' Woe's me,’* continues Hugo, ** how often this same is repeated ) 
fill they grow all confused how to choose, from so many, whom they 
have bi ought in without number. First they bethink them so: This 
one is short, that one is long > be is courtly tutd dbl, the other young 
and ill-favoured ; this is lean, that is bald, nereis one fat, theie one 
thin; this is noble, that is weak ; he nev^ yet broke a spear: one is 
white, another black; that other is named Master Hack C^rtz}i this 
is pale, that again is red; he seMem eateth cheerful brebd;” 

and so on, throogh endless other varieties, in new streams of 
soft-mui muring doggrel, whereon, as on the Ph^it would repre- 
sent, do. travel thoughts a throng, whoniso these fair irrcsolutes 
will have or not. 

Thus, for Hugo, the age of Mti^relsy is gone: uht^ft Love- 
ditties, and hymns of Lady-w'Orahi^ but sceptical criticism, ihi- 
poi lunate animadversion, not without a shade of mockciy, will he 
indite. The age of Chivalry is gone also. To a Schoolmaster, witli 
empty latder, the pomp of tournantents could never have been spe- 
cially interesting; but now such passages of arms, how fiee and 
gallant soever, appetw to him no olher diaiv the probable product of 
delirium. " God might well laugh, aould it be,** says ho, ** to see 
his mannikins live so wondrpusl^ on this Battfi*. two of diem vHIl 
take to fighting, andjibwise let it alone; nothing serves but with 
two Ibug spears they mustifide and. sdek at one another : greatly 
to their huit; when onb is by the Ottier skewered through the 
bowels or tfarotfgh the weaxandt he hath small profit thereby. 
But who forted tbmii Iq The anst^er is too plain: 

soipe modification of so contemptuous Is Hugo 

of all chivalrous thiUM, that he opep^ grudged aiiv time spent in 
reading them ; Ift D6n QuiaUte^S Library lie would have made 
shoit Wiw; 

' I .... 1 1 1 

* Himi, Geichtekte vad dtr dntieken Petste, l. 44. 

. V0I4. VUJ, Ko. XVI. fi B 
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** How Master Hietiitli iougbt with Bcken, 

, At»d how of old the stalwait Uet^en 
Weie all by women's a aft betrayed ; 

Such things yon oft hear sung and said. 

And wept at, like a case of sorrow ) — « 

Of our own Sins we’ll think to*moirow.^ 

This last is one of Hugo’s daiker strokes ^ foy conunonly, 
though moral perfection is ever’ the one Aiog needful with him, 
he preaches in a quite cheeiftil tone; ever and anott, enlivcm 
us with some timely joke. Cotisiderable part, and appaiently 
mucU tlic best pari, of his work is occupied with satirical Fables, 
and Ackoanke (jests, comic tales); of which latter class we have 
seep some possessing true hutoour, and the simplicity which is 
uieir uo^rt merit. These, however, we must wholly omit ; and 
mdecd, without farther pnrle]riiig,beie part company with Hugo. 
We leave hn», not widtout esteem, nftd a touch of afiection, due to 
one so trM.heairted| wiid> undm* diat old humble guise, so gifted 
mth iiiteilectual taletft* Safely enough may be conceded bkn the 
dimiiiy of chief moral Poet of his time; nay, perhaps, for bis 
tolid character, and titodest manly ways, a much higher dignity. 
1 hough Jus Hook <5ah no longer be considered, wbat the Frank- 
101 1 itottOr describes it in his interminable title-page, «s a uuiyei- 
sal yade^fm^m ^ mankind, it is still so adorned with feany fine 
sayings, and in itself of so curious a textuic, that it sttems xvdl 
worth preserving. A propeiU^hion of the Renner will one day 
doubtless make its appearafice among the Creimans. Hugo is 
toither lemarkable as the ptwpwoi aud prototype of Sebastian 
Brandt, whose if^arfeflsciir^ (Ship of Fools) Ims, with perhaps 
less meiit, had mfeiitely bettei foituue tban the Rfmer, 


Some half century later in date, and no less didactic in cha- 
racter than Hugo a Renner^ another work, sdll rising visible above 
u ¥ j®; . ptoes. demands- some neticc ftom us. This is 
the (Gem)of Bonciius, or ^ouer, whjch at one time, to 

judge by the tiamber of Manuscripts, wheicoffamte^ gre still in 
extetence, must have enjoyed great popularity; and after 
lon^ mrs (rf oblivion, i| has, tgr reqeiit <9r^s and redactoPr, been 
again bro^t i|«o some circnlati^. 33oiieir*s Gm if a collection 
r Fables done tttto Gemian rh;me; 'derives its 

ptoiid desigimiton not more perhaps, ftom die supposed ex- 
irallciKO of Ibe wurk, than a witty rillhHon to the title of 
Fable First, whidi, m Ae chief Manuscript, chances to be that 
well-toown oite of the Cock scrapito for ^atleycorns, shd^fiodiag 
mstead thereof a precious stone or einem 
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llanen und dem JEdelen steine , Hhcicupon tli6 author, or some 
kind friend, remaiics in a sort of Piologue : 

Dtea Bttchlem niag der EdthUm 

fFol hetazen vmd es tn tteif (m nch traqf ) 

Biaikft (BetsptelJ mnger kbtoghed." 

** This Pookling may well be called the Gem, sith it includes 
examples of many a prudence ;^>-»which name accordingly, as we 
see, it bears even to this day. 

!^ner and hia Fables have given rise to much discussion 
among the Germans: scattered at short distances throughout the 
last hundred yean, there is a series of Selections, Editions, 
Translations, Critical Disquisitions, some of them in the shape 
of Academic Program ; among the labourers in which enterpll^e 
we find such meq as Gellert and Lessing. A lionerii Gemmae 
or Latin veision of the woik, was pubtish^ by Oberiin, in 178S; 
Eschenburg sent fordi an !l^itioil in modern German, in 1810; 
Bcnecke a reprint of the antique original/ in I8l6. So that now 
a faithful duty has been done to Boner ; and what with Biblio- 
giaphical Inquiries, what with vocabularies and learned collations 
of Texts, he that luiis may read whatever stands written in the 
Gem. 

Of these diligent lucubrations, with which we strangers aic 
only in « remote degree concerned, it will^ be suffident here to 
report in few words the main reSfti|8,— ^not iiideed veiy diiHcult to 
lepoit. First then, with regard to^J^ner himself, we have to say 
that nothing whatever has beendis^i^cred : who, when, or what that 
M'ortby moralist was, lemains; aind-llMiy always remain, entirely un- 
certain. It is merely coigectured, from the dialect, and other moie 
minute indications, mat his place o^ abode wm the north-west quar- 
tei of Switzerland ; with still higher probability that ho lived about 
the middle of the fourteenth ceutnry; from his leaining and devout 
pacific temper, some have infixed that he was a monk or priest ; 
however, in one Manuscript of Ins^ Gem, be is designated, ap- 
parently by some ignorant Transcriber, a knight, eia Ritter gotz 
ak(i8: fiom^all which, ^ above said, our only conclusion is that 
nothing can'be coiids^|K$. < * , \ 

Johjunu Scherz, about thd^ymnf 1710, inwhat he called PAifoso- 
phuz mmtUs Germaufhm SpetSmen, sent foitii cer^n 

of these F%tes, appardn^ wiihont naming 

the Aulfaq#; tot b** Dimriatia dgpaesi 

mra invited atten* 

jRbwBtthelass, so thtat warjffite dbscuniy Vhich Boner had 
tbaA a» the resuscitator of the 

idedf in ptinthtt frohi an old Manu- 

. script, in 17 S£, mistocm itn wfwahle dide hv about a century, and 

BBS 
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gave his work the title of Fables ft om the Minnesinger Period,* 
without iiamiiig the Fabulist, or guessing whether there were one 
or many, in this condition stood the matter, when several years 
afterwards, Lessing, pursuiiig another inquiiy, came across the 
(rack of this Bonef^ was allured into it; proceeded to clear it; 
and ntoving briskly forward with a sure e^e, and sharp critical 
axe, hewed away itinunierablc entanglements ; and so opened out 
a free avenue and vista, where strangely, in remote dopUi of 
antiquarian woods, the whole ancient Fable-manufactory, with 
Boner and many others working in it, becomes visible, in all the 
light which probably will ever be admitted to it. He who has 
perplexed himself with Romulus and liimieius, and Nevclet’s 
Auoni/mus, and Avianus, and sliU more, with the false guidance 
of their many commentators, will (ind help and deliverance in tliis 
light, thorough-going Inquiry of Lessing’s.*!* 

JNow, therefore, it became apparent: first, that those supposed 
Fables from the Miitnesinger Period, of Bodmer, were in truth 
written by one Boner, in quite another Period ; secondly, that 
Boner was not properly the author of them, but the borrower and 
‘free veisificr from cei tain Latin oiiginals ; faither, that the leal 
title was Rdelstein; and stiangest of all, that the work had been 
printed thlee centuries before Bodmer’s time, namely, at Bambeig, 
111 1461; of which Edition* indeeil, a tattered copy, typographi- 
cally curious, lay, and probably lies, in the Wolfeiibuttel Library, 
where Lessing then waited, and wrote. The otlier discoveries, 
touching Boner’s pei sonality, and locality, are but conjectures, 
due also to Lessing, and have been stated already. 

As to the Gem itself, about which there as been such scramb- 
ling, we may say, now* when it is cleaned and laid out befoie us, 
that, though but a small seed-pearl, it has a genuine value. To 
us Boner is interesting by his antiquity, as the speaking witness 
of many long-past things ; to hi^ contemporaries again he must 
have been still 'more interesting as the reporter of so many new 
things. These Fables of his, then for the first time rendered out 
of inaccessible l<atin| into German metre, contain no little edify- 

* Koch also, with a sixKaffi deviation from fits usual accuracy, dates Boner, in one 
place, and in isnolhfEr, towards thO half of the fourteopih d^lUury**' 

Sec his Vompendiurnt, p« and p« \oK u 
f 6ammtiwhe SihrUten^ B. 6, \ 

t The tuo originals to whom Lessing h^s traced all Itb Fnbles arc Avianus and 
Xcvelet^s Anmpmub; concerning i/ihii% persdtMges the fofkiwitig brief notice by 
Jbrden'a (JLeSriroM, U tdl) tna^ be inserted iiere^ ** Flavius Avtanu^ (who must not he 
confotiiided with another Xjitm Poet, lived, as is belieiredi under the two 

AnuminUs in the seoond century ; he hat left issforty«'iw0 Fabler in elegiac measure, 
the best EdUitmsof which are that by Katuiegiestav' (Amsterdiiiii, 1751), by/* frc.. 

Ac« With respect to the Atmvnuts egutn: **rUiider this designation is understood 
the hal^barbarotts Latin Poet, whose liity Fables^ in elegiao measuret stand in the eol« 
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iug matter, bad vve not known it before: our old friends, the 
Fox with the musical Haven; the Man -and B03’ taking their 
Ass to maiket, and so inadequate to please the public in their 
method of tran^^i ting him; the Bishop that ga\c his Nephew 
a Cure of Souls, but durst not trust him with u Basket of Pears ; 
all these and many more figure here. But apait from the 
iiiateriat of his Fables, Boncr^ style and manner has an abiding 
merit. He is not so much a Translator as a free Imitator': he 
tells the story in his own way; appends his own moral, and, ex- 
cept that in the latter depattment he is apt to be a little piulix, 
acquits himself to high satisfaction. His narrative, in those old 
limping ihymes, is cudningly enough brought out : artless, lively, 
graphic, with a spicing of innocent humonr, a certain childlike 
aichness, which is the chief merit of a Fable. Such is the Ger- 
man iEsop; a character whom in the North-W'cst district of Swit- 
land, at that time of day, we shouli) hardly have looked for. 

Could we hope, that, to many of our reailers the old rough 
dialect of Boner would be intelligible, it were easy to vindicate 
these praises. As matters stand, we can only venture on one 
translated ^specimen, which, in this shape claims much allowance; 
the Fable, hiso, is nowise the best, or perhaps die vtQr.st, but sim- 
ply one of the shortest. For the rest, we have rendered the old 
doggrel into new, with ail possible fidelity : 

THE FBOO AXlh TUE STEBE. 

Of him that striveth after More honour than he should. 

A Frog with Frogling by his sWe 
' Came bopping thro’ the plain, one tide : 

There Ite an Ox at grkss did spy, 

Much anger'd was the Frog thereby; 

He said: ' Lonl God, what was iny sin 
^ Thou. madest me so small and thin? 

Likewise I have no handsome finiture, 

And all dishonoured is my nature, 

To other 'creatures far and near. 

For instance, this Mime grazing Steer.’ 

The Vrog would ftiu with Bimock cope, 

’Gan brisk ontblow himself in Impc. 

’JThen spake his Frogling: ^ Father o' me. 

It boots not, let thy blowing be; * 

lection, vrfaicti Nevelet onder the title JEkopteat pebtUhed at PranLfoit in 

1610 , MHt'wliidi dhMiyr foilaw tboae of MiwSils In that worlr. They are noiiiing else 
than ierdfied translations of the Fables wttttea In pfoso by Hmuhii, a noted FidHilist, 
whose era Cannot be Asad, adr even bis asme made oet 10 complete aatisihctlon.'*— 
The reader who wants deeper hisight bSto these wwffert, may consult Lesdag as cited 
• above. 
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Thy nature hath forbid this battle. 

Thou can‘st not vie with the black-cattle. 

Nathless let be the Frog would not, 

Such jmdefnl notion bad he got; 

Again to blow xig^t soie ’gan he. 

And stud : * Like Ok could I but be 
In size, within this world there were 
No Frog so glad, to thee I sweat.’ 

The Son srakc • * Father, me is woe 
Thou sboiud’st torment thy body so, 

1 fear thou art to lose thy life. 

Come follow me and leave this strife, 

Good Father, take advice of me 
And let thy boastful blowing be.* 

Frog said: 'Thou needst not beck and nod, 

1 will not do 't, so help me God ; 

Big as this Ox is, 1 must turn. 

Mine honour now it doth concern.’ 
lie New himself, and burst in twain, 

Such of that blowing was his gain. 

The like hkth oft been seen of such * 

* Who grasp at honour overmuch. 

They must with none at all be doing. 

But sink full soon and come to min. 

He that, with wind of Pride acems’d, 

Much pufl^ himsdf. Will suvdy buist; 

He men miswishes hnd misjudges. 

Inferiors scorns, supedcus giudges, 

Of all his equals is a hatei . * 

Mu(h giievM he is at any better; 

Wbereforo it were a sentence wise 
Were his whole body $et with Eyes, 

AVlio envy hath, to see so well 
What lucky bap each man bcfel. 

That so he dUed were with fury. 

And burst asunder in a hurry; 

And so full soon betid him this 
'tVbich to the Frog betided is. 

* * *4 

Aeadcis to whom such stintei^ iwanmng of the t|^,Poetic 
Lyie, such cheeifut fingering, though oiuy of one uud itd lowest 
string, has any melody, may find enough of it in j^uedke*^ Ronet\ 
a re(>roduclion, as above stated, of tlio original JEkehtteini >wliich 
Edition wc ate authoritod to recommend as fuftiished wdth all 
helps for such a study; less adventqrous readers may still, from 
Eschenburg’^s lialf-moderttitp^ EdtUon, derive some contentment 
and insight. 
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Hugo von Trimberg and Boner, who stand out here as our 
chief Literary representatives of the Fourteenth Century, could 
play no sucli part in their own day, when the great men, who 
hhonc iuthe world’s eye, were Tlieologians and 4 urists. Politicians 
at the Imperial Diet; at best. Professors in the new Universities; 
of whom all memory has long since perished* So different is 
universal from temporary importance, and worth belonging to our 
manhood from that merely of our station or calling. Neverthe- 
less, as every writer, of any tme giftSji is ** citizen both of his time 
and of his country, ”aud the more completcly.the greater his gifts ; 
so in the works of these two secluded individuals, the character- 
istic tendencies and spirit of their age may best be discerned. 

i^ccordiugly, in studying their commentators, one fact that 
caunol but strike us is, the great prevalence and currency which 
this species of Literature cultivated by them, had obtained iu 
that era. Of Fable Literature, especially, thia was the summer 
tide and highest efflorescence. The Latin originals which Boner 
partly drew from, descending, with manifold transformations and 
additions, out of classical times, were in the hands of tlic learned; 
iu the living memories of the people, were numerous fragments 
of primeval Oriental Fable, derived pmhapS through Palestine; 
ft om which two sources, curiously iutcrmingled, a whole stream 
of Fables evolved itself ; whereat the morally athu^t, such was the 
genius of that time, were not slow to drink. Boner, as we ha\e 
seen, worked iu a held then zealously cultivated ; nay was not 
/l£s(^ himself, what w'e have for ilBsop, a contemporary of his ; 
tlie Greek Monk Planudcs and the Swiss Monk Boner might be 
chauntitig their Psalter at ouc and the same hour! 

Fable, indeed, may be regarded as the earliest and simplest 
product of Didactic Poetry, tlic first attempt of Instruction 
clothing itself in Fancy: hence Hie antiquity of Fables, their uni- 
versal diffusion in the childhoqd of nations, so that they have 
become a common property of all : hence also their acceptance 
and diligent culture umoug^the Germans, among the Europeans, 
in this mo first stage of an em when the whole bent of Literature 
was Didactic. But the Four^enUi Century was the age of Fable 
in a stiff wider sense; it was ^ age when whatever Poetry there 
remained took the shape JOf^j^tdpgue and moral Fiction: the 
higher spirit of Imagination had died away, or witlidrawn itself 
into Jlieligion; the lower and feebler not only took continual 
counsel of Understanding, but Was,cpnient to walk in its leading' 
stringiji^ ^ 'Sifow vms the time wheh '^uman life and its relations 
were looked at with an earnest pj^etieal eye; and the moral per- 
plexities that occur thcfe, w|ien,ipnn, hemmed iu between the 
.Would and the Should, orthcMast,|KmfuIlyhe8itates,or altogether 
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iiiiiks in that collision, were not onl^ set foith in the wa^ of pie- 
cept, bpt embodied, for still cleaici iiistiuction, in Examples, and 
edifying Fictions. The Monks themselves, such of them as had 
any talent, meditated and taught in this fashion: \(^itness that 
strange Ge&ta Ifonumornm, etill extant, and once familiar over all 
Europe; — a Collection of Moiat Talcs, expressly devised for the 
use of Preacheis, though oiil} the Sbakspeaics, and in subse- 
^ent times, turned it to light puipose.* ^esc and the like old 
Uesls, with most of wiiich the Homatn had so little to do, weie 
the staple Eiteratura, of that period ; Cultivated with gieat assi- 
duity, and so far as mote invention, or compilation, of incident 
goes, with no little meiit; for already almost all the giand desti- 
nies, and fundamental, ever-recurring entanglements^ of human 
life, are laid hold of and demeted here; so that, from the first, 
our modern Novelists and ^Dramatists could find nothing new 
under the snn, but everywhere, in contrivance of their Story, saw 
themselves forestalled. The boundless abundance of Nanatives 
then current, the singular derivations and tiansmigiations of these, 
surprise antiquarian commentators: but, indeed, it was in this 
same centuiyr that Boccaccio, refining the gold frotja that so copi- 
ous dross, pioduced lus Decamerone, which still 'Uldicates the 
same fart in more pleasant fashion, to all leaders.' '"'lliat in these 
universal tendencies of the time tlic Germans paiticipatcd and 
co-operated. Boner’s Fables, and Hugo’s many N|ririj|ons, seri- 
ous and comic, may, like two specimens fro)n a ^nt ‘multitude, 
point out to IIS. The Madrigal had passed into the Apologue; 
the Heroic Poem, with its sup^iatuial machiuefy and sentiment, 
into the Fiction of practical lafe: in which latter species a pro- 
phetic eye might have disccined the cotdill^ Tom Joneses and 
Wilhelm Mehters; and with still more , aStolijihment, the Mt- 
nerva Presses of all nations, and4his their liuge transit-trade in 
Hags, all lifted fiom the dunghill, printed on, and returned thither, 
to the comfoit of paities interested, 

i The Drama, as is well known, had an '^tially Didactic origin ; 
namely, in fhoso Mysteries contriv^ ^ the clergy for bringing 
home religious truth, with new force, to thq upiversalicomprehen- 
sion. That this cunning device alreMy found its wAy lUto 
Geiinany, we have proof in a docm^t too' curious to’be*t>mitted 
here ; , 

'' In the year 1322, there was a play shown ^at Urhich had 

a tragical enough efiect, Maika^f IMedrlcIl of h^^^^'-jjjj^ndgutf also 
of Thuringia, having brought nb tedious warfait^'^o a cdpclusioii. 


* See on dccvuiit of Uii« f arioqimM^^ nSfilncS and li)svnivu« JIluMfattont 

aj ^utk*ptMe. 
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nnd the country beginning now to levivc under peace, his snbjects 
were busy repaying themselves for the past distresses by all manner of 
diversions ; to wiiicb end, apparently by the Sovereign’s order, a dra- 
matic representation ot the Ten Virgins was schemed, and at Eisenach, 
in his presence, duly executed. This happened fifteen days after Easter, 
by indulgence of the Preaching Friars. Jn the Chronkon Sampetrtntmi, 
stands recorded that the play was enacted in the Beargatden {tn hot to 
Jerarum), by the Clergy and their Scholars. ' But now, when it came to 
pass that the Wise Virgins would give the Foolish no oil, and these lattef 
were shnt out from the l^idegroom, they began to weep bitterly, and 
called on the Saints to intercede for them; who, however, even with 
Mary at their head, could eftect nothing from God; but the Foolish 
Virgins were all sentenced to damnation. Which things tlie Landgraf 
seeing and heating, he fell into a doubt, and was very angry ; and said, 
* What then is the Christian Faith, if God will not take pity on us, tor 
intercession of Mary and all the Saints 1* In this anger he continued 
five days ; and the learned men coUld bardfy enlighten him to under- 
stand the Gospel. Thereupon be was struck with apoplexy, and became 
speechless and poweiless; in which sad state he continued, bcd-iid,two 
years and seven months, and so died, being then fifty-five.”* 

Surely a sertqiis warning, would (hey but take it, to Diamatic 
Clitics not to venture beyond their depth! Had this fieiy old 
Landgraf given up the leins of his imagination into hi.s authoi’s 
hands, he mifl^t nave b%en pleased he knew not why: whereas 
the mesh^ of Theology, in which he kicks and struggles, heic 
strangle the Itfe^oiit of him; and the Ten Virgins at Eisenach 
ate more fatal to warlike men, than .^sckylns’ Furie.s at Athens 
weie to w'eak women. 

Neither were die mdearned F|eople without their Literature, 
their NarratHe Foetry; though how, in an age without printing 
and bookstalls, it was circulated among them; whether by sti oil- 
ing Fiedelers (Minstrels), who might recite as well as fiddle, or 
by other methods, we have not learned. However, its existence 
and abundance in thisi^ra, is sufiBdently evinced by the multitude 
of Volkalmcher (PeopleV Books) whi^h issued from the Press, 
next cejntuyy, ^almost as there was a Press. Several of 

these^^wbich siilt langui<% gorvive ambng the people, or at least 
the chndien, of all oQ^Btri^ were of German composition; of 
most, so aibrangely had they |||^ sifted and winnowed to and fro, 
it was ip^^sible'to fix -die ii^ln. But borrowed or domestic, 
they iio^heto wfmtcd adiidr|ira ^Oeriiiany: the Patient Helena, 
the Fa^ Jfflue-Beamf Fortunatm: these, and after- 

wards the 'Ftoeti Wise Makers, odier more directly JEsoptc 
waie, td* which i^e introduction dllhe oM Indian Stock, or Book 

■ ■■ u- '■ ■ p .i.- w ii. « ■ — 

• Ffoge), founds on tlnit old 

^Chtnvcou Sampetrnwm Coltei^ioiu 
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of Wisdom, tifanslat^ from John of Capua’s Latin,* ono 4ay 
tormed a ridi accession, were in all memories, and on all tongueb. 

Beautiful traits of Imagination and a pure genuine feeling, 
though under the rudest forms, shine foith in some of these pld 
HTales: for instance, in Jlfage/ette and Fortnnatiis: which two, 
indeed, with others of u different stamp, Ludwig 'f’teck has, with 
singular talent, venturedir Aot unsuccessfully, |o reproduce in oof 
own time and dialect. A second class distinguish themselves by 
a homely, hon^t-hearted Wisdom, full of character and quaint 
devices; of which class the Seven Wise Masters, extracted chiefly 
from that Gesta Romanortim above mentioned, and containing 
•• proverb'philosophy, anecdotes, fables^ and jests, the seedb of 
which, on the fertile German soil, spread luxuriantly through 
several generations,” is jperhaps the best example. Lastly, in a 
third class, we And in full play that spirit of broad drollery, of 
rough, saturnine Humour, wnich the Germans claim as a special 
characteristic : amot^ fliese/we must not omit to mention the 
Schiltburger, correspoud^t to our own Wise Men of Gotheum 
still less, the far>famed Jiulen^egei (Tyll Owlglass), whose 
ro^ei'ies and waggeries belong, in the fullest sense, to this eia. 

This last is a true Gernaan work; for both the man Tyll Eulen- 
spiegel, and jdte Book wbkh is Ips historv, were produced there. 
Noverflmless, Tyll’s fme has gone abroaa into all this, the 

narrative of his exploits, has been published in inuumerablc edi> 
tions, even with all manner of learned glosses, and translated into 
Latin, English, French, Hutch, Polish; nay, in several languages, 
as in his own, an EuUnspiegekrei, an Espi^glerie, or dog’s'trick, 
so named after him, still> by consent of lextco^phers, keeps his 
miemory alive. We may say, that to few mortals nas itheen granted 
to earn such a place in Univeraal Histoiy.a8 Tyll: for now aftei 
flve centuries, when Wallace’s birth<q>lace ts unknown even to the 
Scots ; and the admirable Crichtop still ||fpre rapidly Is grown a 
shadow; and Edward Lon^hanka sleeps >pnr^arded save by a 
few AUtimiariao English,'-*Tyirs native viljage is poi^yted opt with 
pride to me travellei', and his tomb|to)li^, with a seu^uied pun 
ou his name, up Owl, namely, au4'u GlaM, still stands, or pre- 
tendb to stand, at MoHon, near.^plibeck/’ where, shKas 1350, 
Ills once nimble botma have been Tyll, in the ti^ng he 

bad chosen, tgtatura% led a wan^^mg life, as plsiiee>fiper place 
became too hqt for him; by which nteaps' lie,v«s^A^t6 many 
things with his ovm eyes; hf^ng been not o|l||y,d^,hll West- 
phalia and Saxony, but even \p Poland, and qs far aa Home, 

* by command of ft Duke WhoCrola- 

tion this 6]d Socw beatft actw we hAvc not leaiued. 

" f 
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That in his old days, like other great men, he became itn Anto* 
biographer, and in trustful winter evenings, not on paper, but on 
air, and to the laughter-lovers of Mollen, composed this work 
himself, is purely a hypothesis; certain only that it came foith 
urigiiially in the malectof this region, namely, lire Flalt-I)ent<iih : 
and was therefrom tianslated, probably about a century after- 
wards, into its ptesent High-German, as Lessing conjectmes, by 
one Thomas MUrner, who on other grounds is not unknown to 
antiquarians. For the rest, write it who might, the Book is lieic, 
** abounding,” as a wise Critic remarks, ** in inventive humour, 
in rough merriment and broad drollery, not without a keen rugged 
shrewdness of insight; which properties must have made it ine- 
sistihly captivating to the popular sense; and, with all its fantastic 
cxtiavagances and roguish crotchets, in many poiuts instinctive,” 

Prom Tyil’s so captivating achievements, we shall here select 
one to insert some account of; die rather ad die tale is soon told, 
and by means oi it, we catch a little tfait of manners, and through 
Tyll’s spectacles, may peep into die infe^or of a Household, even 
of a Parsonage, in those old days, * 

" It chaheed ^^r so many adventures, that Eulenspiegd came to 
a Pat son, whe |MUmoted bdim to be his Sacristan, or as wc now say, 
Sexton. Of tm Parson H is recorded that be kept a Concubine, who 
bad but (xtue she also had a spite at Tyll, ana was wont to speak 
evil of him to nis master, and repoit his logucries. Now while Knlen- 
spicgel held this ^extoncy, the Bastcr-season came, end there was to he 
a Play set forth of the Resurrection of Our Xatrd, And as the people 
were not leaincd, and, could not read, the Parson took his Concubine 
and stationed her in the holy Seputobre by way of Angel. Which 
thing Eulens{d^;el sC^ng, he took to him three of the simplest persons 
that could be found there, tp enact the Three Marys j and the raison 
himself, with a flag in his hand, :^prmented Christ. Thereupon spake 
Buleuspiegel to the simplajporsoiui:. * When the Angel asks mu, whom 
ye seek, ye must answer, Tl» Parsmi’s one-eyed Concubine.'* Now if 
came to pass that the timUdnived when they were to act, and the Angel 
asked thetut *^Whom se^ yn here?* ana they answered, os Enlen- 
spiegei had abd them* and said ; ‘ Wc seek the Parson’s 

one-eyed Coneubine.’ WherebjLdkl the Parson’ ohseivc that he w^ 
made a ntock of. And ^en tM^^rson’s Concubine lieard the same, 
she startsd httt of the Chraves Jm|aixned a box at Etdenspiegd’s 
but roissitd hipbait^hitonaor tm^pplp persons, who were represenUng 
the 'rbred ^ Thi^latter then reiutned her a slap on toe month, 

wlieicupott by the SiUt his vrife seeing this, came 

lunning thither, koA fell u^n''tbe WmeuxCi Harlot, Which thing the 
Parson dhKcimi^„‘he threw down^u flag, and sprang iforwanl to his 
Hai lot’s assistance. Thtfa gave they one another hearty thwacking and 
basting, and there was gl^ upii(h« ini,*4#}|^nrch. But when Eu1en« 
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^piegel petceived tliat tliey all bad one another by the eais in the Chni4ii, 
be went his ways, and came no nioic back.”* 

These and die like pleasant narratives were the People's 
Comedy in those days. Neither was their Tragedy wanting; as 
indeed both spring up spontaneously in all legions of human 
Life; houever, their chief n oik of tliis latter class, the wild, deep, 
and HOW' world-ienowned. Legend oj I'aust^ belongs to a some- 
uhat later datc.i' 

'I'hus, though the Poetry whichavpoke* iii ihyme was feeble 
enough, the spirit of Poetry could nowise be regarded as extinct; 
while Fancy, Imagination, and all the intellectual faculties iie> 
cessary for that art, wcic in active exeicisc. Neither had the Kn- 
thusiasm of heart on which it still more intimately depends died 
out ; but only taken anothei foira. In lower degiees it expressed 
itself as an ardent zeal for Knowledge, and Impiovcroenl ; for 
spiiitual excellence such the time held out and preset ibed. 
This was no languid low»minded age ; but of eainest busy eifoit; 
in all provinces of culture, icsolutely struggling forw'ard. Clas- 
sical Literature, after Ipng hindrances bad now found its way 
into Geimany also: old Romo was open, with sdl ka wealth, to 
the intelligeut eye; scholais’of Cbrysoloras were fast unlulding 
the treasures of Greece. School Philosophy, which had nevei 
obtained firm footing among the Germans, was in all countiies 


* Fiogel, !y« 290. For more of £elempiegcl» see Goires’ Uebtr die VolkshArher, 
t To th€> fifteenth century, s«iy some wlu) fit It on Johann Fausi, the Goldsmith and 
pntial Imcntor of Prinong: to the mteenth century^ say others, rolerring it to 
Joliaiin Fanat. Poctor iii PlnlQSojfiiy ^ ivbicli indlviduat did actually, as the Tradition 
also bears, stndy first at Wittenberg (where lie might be one of Luther^s pupiU), 
ttien at Ingolstadt, where also he taught, and had a named Wagner, soq of a 

clergyman at Wasserburg. Mel wthon, Trithoim, aud other credible witnesses, some 
of whom had set ti the man, vouch sofitpently for these facts The rest of the Poc tor’s 
history is much more ob»curc» He seems to have been of a vehement, unquiet tcmpei , 
skilled in Nattiral Philosobhy, and perhaps Ip tlie ocistiit science of Conjuring, by aid 
of which two gifts, a much shallower man, wandoriag m Need and Pride over the 
world ill those days, might, witliout ony Mephistophrles, have norked wonders enough, 
Nevcrdietess, that be r^e ofi^ through the air on p wTne*cas1(, from Atterbach’& KcHer 
at Ia*ipaig, iii scemp questhmable; tiioagU an old carving. Ip that venerable 

Tavemi still mutely asserts U \q the to^r of, tliis day. About 1560^ his term of 
Thaumaturgy being oser, lie disappeared t under feigned nantfu by the rope 

of some hangman; or ^'frfgh^fqlly torn in the Devil, near thh^ifjl^ of Rim- 

licb, between Twelve and In the let each reader himself/ 

'ibo latter was clearly George Rudtdf Wl^emomi^ opitflon/ whoso Ketdbi&le Hutcry 
rf the abifmnabie Sim cf Dr, Jrahaan ^Viiist, came out at HambusA in and is no 
Jess drennmantiaity anttoonced in the old ^'People^s-6o(ik» VKSt €ik$jiu4^Te-tnfamaus 
Arck’^Bia^ ArttU and Ctn^arer, Dr, Cpmpacf tsfsb tiKs Andl, Watk 

mid Conversation, and terr^te End,^ printed* seemingly without dgte, at K^ln (Cologne) 
and Ntijnberg; read by every onkj; written by wte kpow not whom, 6^a^in, foi 
farther insight, Gvttasf&fhir 4fs dtiUUedieniVMdpdiAerw Another Work, (Leipaig, 
I8ff4,) expressly Faqst mpl ^ WotukAng which latter, in those ti)aie«(» 
wandered mttch In Germany^ is also^ IreArted lfi,r^onn* IssiVcii, $ 
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drax\iQg U) a clo^c j but the subtle, piciciiig vibiuu, which it had 
fosteicd and called into activity, wab lieuccfoith to cmplo} itself 
with new piodt on more substantial intciests. In such manifold 
praisewoithy endeavours the most ardent mind had ample aiona. 

A higher, purer enthusiasm, a^ain, which no longer found its 
place in chivalrous Minstielsy, might still letirc to meditate and 
worship in religious Cloisters, where, amid all the coiiuptiou of 
monkish manners, there were not w'uuting men who aimed al, 
and accomplished, the highest piobleni of manhood, a life of 
spiritual Truth. Among tft^ (Jeimans, especially, that deep- 
fccling, deep-thinking, devont temper, now degenciating into 
abstime theosophy, now purifying itself into holy cloqucnct, and 
clear apostolic light, was aw'ake in this era ; a temper which had 
long dwelt, and still dw'clls there; which cic long was to tertder 
that people worthy the hoitour of giving Europe a new Reform- 
ation, a new Religion. As an example of monkish diligence and 
.seal, if of nothing more, we here meflition the German Rtbic of 
JMathias von Beltaini, which, in his Hermitage at Halle, he ten- 
dered from the Vulgate, in 184S; the Manuscript of which is strll 
to be seen in Leipztg. Much more conspicuous stand two other 
Gerntait .PrkssilS of this Period; to whom, as connected with 
J literature also, a few w'otds mtrst now be devoted. 

Johann Tauler is a name which fails in no Literary History 
of Gerittany : he was a man famous in his ow'it day as the most 
eloquent of preachers; is still noted by critics for Iris intellectual 
deserts; by pious persons, especially of the class called Mystics, 
is sUll studied us a practical iirsttuctor; and by all true inquiieis 
prized us a person of high talent and moral worth. Tauhr was 
a Dominican Monk; seems to have lived and preached at Stras- 
burg; where, as Jtis sreve-stone still testifies, he died in IJtrt. 
His clesotiornil works h^ve been often edited: one pf his modem 
admirers has written his biography ; wherein perhaps this is the 
sliaiigcst fact, if it be oire, that once in the pulpit “ he grew sud- 
denly dumb, and dtd nothing but weep; in which despondent state 
he continued for two whole Then, however, he again lilted 

up his voice,*wUh new energy and new potency. We learn farther, 
that he renounced the dialect of Philosophy, and spoke direct 
to the helfj^in language of tlid)l^tt.'’ His Sei'mons, composed 
in Latin delivered in Gerdli^, in which language, after re- 
peated red^A^tms and changes of dialect, tlrey arc still read, have, 
with his '^ritiiig#, been characterized, by a native critic 

worthy d-imiodriince, in these termart* 

a ^ • 

They cobtaiti n of indications full 

of heartfelt piety, wfaic^: Still speak tc^ the Inuiost longings niid 
noblest wants *ui man's lulKtl, UpVimpt, compressed, sigaifi- 
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caut in its conciscac!ss ; tbc i)auielcs» depth of feelings straggles 
the phi aseology. lie was the first that wrested from our Ciermmi speeeli 
the fit expression tor ideas of moial Keason and Emotion^ and has left 
us riches in that hind, such as the ^al for puilty and fulness of language 
in our own days cannot leave unheeded,” — Tauter, it is added, vras a 

man wlio, imbued With genuine Oevoutness, asit springs from the depths 
of a soul strengthened in s^contemplation, an^ free and all-powerfol, 
rules ovci' Life and Effort, — attemp1»p to train ibd win the people fijr a 
duty which had hitherto been considered as that of the learned class 
alone ; to raise the Lay*world into uk^I study of Religion for them- 
selves, that, so enfranchised from the b^ds of unr^eetiog custom, they 
might regulate Creed and Conduct by stieugth self-aciraired, ‘lie taught 
men to Irok within ; by spiiitu^ contemplation to fern the secret of their 
higher Destiny ; to seek in their own sools what from mthout is never, 
or too scantily aldbrdcd ; seif-believing, to eicate what, by the dead letter 
of foreign Tradition, can never be brought forth.” * 

Known to all Europe, as Tauler is to Germany, and of a class 
with him, as a man of antique Christian walk, of warm devoutly- 
feeling, poetic spirit, and insight and expeiieuce in the deepest 
regions of man’s heart and life, follows, in the next genciation, 
Thomas IXamerkcn,, or Hammerlein ( Malkolin) t usually named 
Thomas e^Keuyns, that is, Thomas of Kempertf a village neat 
Cologne, where he was born in 1388. Others coutcud that 
Kampen in OverysscI was his birtli place; howevet, in either case, 
at that era, more especially cousideriog what he did, w'e can licio 
regard him as a JDmtseher, a German. For his spiiitual and 
intellectual cliaractei we may refer to his works, w»itten in the 
Latin tongue, and still known above all, to his fur-fatucd woik 
Th TnUtatione Ckristi, which has been praised by such men as 
Luther, Leibnitz, Haller; and, what is more, has been read, and 
continues to be read, with moral profit in all Chiistian languages 
and communions, having passed through upwards of a thousand 
.jcditions, which number is yet daily ineveasing. A new Eugliah 
Thomas 4 Kenqds w'as publii^cd only die other year. But the 
venerable man deserves a word from us, not only ps u hi^i, spot- 
less Priest, and fatlicr of tlie dpircli, at a time when such wcic 
taic, but as a zealous promoter of learning, whieh, in his own 
country, ho accomplished much to forward. Hammetleiu, the 
son of poor parents, had ‘been educated at the famoua School of 
Deventer; be hims^f luslituted'a similar one at 2woTl> which 
long continued the grand classical seminary of the -A moiig 

ht^ own pupils we find enumerated Morit^* vod-Spiegelberg, 
Rudolf von Lange, Rudolf Agricola, Antomns Lib<r«» Ludwig 
JDritigenberg, Alexander Hegius; of whom Agiirola, with otlier, 

* Ws^h^fVmUstuigeti&er' deutnim ^atumatUlvnitU'i (Locture* 
un OiQ History of CScnuaii NaUond litetaWm), b> i. s. 131. 
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♦vro, by advice of their teacher, visited Italy to study Greek; the 
whole six, united through manhood aiul life as they had been in 
youth and at school, arc regarded as the founders of true classical 
literature amongthe Germans. Tlicir schohistico-monustic esta- 
blishincDts at Ueventer, with Zwoll and its other numoious 
offstning, which rapidly extended themselves over the noithwcst 
Europe from Artois to Silesia, and operated powerfully both 
in- a* moral and intellectual view, are among the characteiistic 
redeeming features of that time ; but the details of them fall not 
within our present limits.* * 

If now, quitting the Cloister and Library, we look abroad ovei 
active Life, and the general state of culture and spiritual endea- 
vour as manifested there, we have on all hands the cheering pros- 
pect of a society in full progress. The Practical spirit, which 
had pressed forward into Poetry itself, could not but be busy and 
successful in diose provinces where its home specially lies. 
Anrong the Germans, it is true, so far as political condition w’as 
concerned, the aspect of adairs had not changed for the^ better. 
The Imperial Constitution was “weakened and loosened into the 
mere semblance of a Government; the head of wliich had still 
the title, but no longer tlie reality of sovereign power; so that 
Germany, ever since thp times of Kudolf, had, as it were, ceased 
tt> be one great nation, and became a disunited, often conflicting 
aggregate of small nations. Nay, m' may almost say, of petty dis- 
tricts, or even of households ; for now, when every pitilul Paroii 
claimed to be an independent potentate, and exercised^ his divine 
I iglit of peace and war, too often in plundering the industrious 
Uurgher, public £aw could no longer vindicate the weak against 
the strong : except tlm venerable unwritten code of FauHrecht 
(Club-Law), there was fto other valid. On every steep rock, oi 
diflicult fastness, these ih’ead sovereigns perched themselves ; stud- 
ding the country with innumerable Raubschfosser (Robber- 
'J'owers), which now in the eye of the picturesque tourist look 
intcre^ng enough, but in those days were interesting on far other 
grounds, lierein dwelt a race of persona, proud, ignorant, hun- 
gry; who,' boasting of an endless' pedigree, talfcetl familiarly of 
living on flic prodttGC of their Saudlp” (vom Sattel zn lebeny, 
that i$'to say, by the profes^ou of highwayman, for whicli uii- 
la<ki]^,^'mmitioned', there vvas then no effectual gallows. Some 
indeed plunder as the eagle, others as the vulture and 

crowj buil,:ln^^eral, from men cnltivatin^that walk of life, no 
profit W afly omer was to be lodced for. Vain was it; how^ever, 
for the Kaism* io public edict on edict against them ; nay, if be 

- — - - r- , . ■ — — — - — 

' * See dr pfAteitotwr, b, U. >. 134. 
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de$tro>cd thoir Rubber-Tower<) new onus weic built; 
old wolf hunted down, the uub bad escaped^ who reappeared 
when his teeth were giown. Not till industry and social cultivu* 
tion had everywhere spread, and risen supreme, could that brood, 
ill detail, be extirpated or tamed. 

Neither was this miserable defect of police the only misery iti 
such a state of things. For the Saddlc>eating Baron, even’iia 
pacific circumstances, naturally looked down on the fruit-^ro* 
ducing Burgher ; who, again, feeling himself a w*iscr, wealthier, 
better, and, in time, a stronger man, ill brookdd this procedure, 
and retaliated, or, by quite declining such communications, 
avoided it. Thus, throughout long centuries, and after that old 
Code of Club-Law had been well nigh abolished, the effort of 
the nation was still divided into two courses ; the Noble and the 
Citiseu would not work together, freely imparting and receiving 
their several gifts ; but the culture of the polite arts, and that of 
the useful arts, bad to proceed with mutual disadvantage, each on 
its separate footing. Indeed that supercilious and too maikcd 
distmetion of ranks, which so ridiculously chaiuctcrized the Ger^ 
mans, has only in very recent times disappeared. 

Nevertheless here, as it ever does, the strength of the country 
lay in the middle classes ; which weie sound and active, and, in 
spite of all these hindrances, daily advancing. The I'lec towns, 
which, in Gel many as elsewhere, the sovereign favoured, held within' 
their walls a race of men as brave as they of the Robbei-Towei, 
but cxeicising their bravety on fitter objects ; who, by degiees, too, 
veutuied into the field against even the greatest of these kinglets, 
and in many a stout 'light taught them a jiiiistic doctriue, which 
no head, with all its helmets, was too Uii^ for taking in. 'Hie 
Four Forest Cantons hod already testified |d this way ; their Tells 
and Hiaufiachers preachihg, with apostolic blows and knocks, 
like so many Luthers ; whereby, from their remote Alpine glens, 
all laiids and all times have heard them, and believed them. By 
dint of such logic it began to be understpod everywhere, that a 
iM an, whether clothed in purple cloaks or in tanned sheep-skins, 
wielding the sceptre or the oxgoad, is neither Deity nor Beast, but 
simply a Man, and mnsf comipoil himself accordingly. ^ 

But Commerce of itself was pouring new strength into every 
peaceable community ; the House League, now in full vigour, 
securetl tlie fruits of industry over all the North, Ttie jlaveus of 
the Netherlands, thronged with ships from every saa/ transmit-* 
ted or collected their wide-borne freight over Oefmaii/I whejse* 
far inland, flourished market-cities, witti their conning wotk- 
men, their spacious waiehousps, and merchaiks trito in opulence* 
yied with the richest. Bxcept perhaps in the close vicinity of 
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Robber-Towers, and even llirre not always or altogether. Dili- 
gence, good Order, peaceful Abundance were everywhere con- 
spicuous in Germany. Petrarch has celebrated, in warm terms, 
the beauties of the Rhine, as he witnessed them ; the rich, em- 
bellished, cultivated aspect of land and people ; ^ncas Sylvius, 
afterwards Pope Pius the Second, expresses himself, in the next 
century, w'ith still greater emphasis ; he says, and he could judge, 
having seen both, “ that the King of Scotland did not live so 
handsomely as a moderate Citizen of Nurnberg indeed Conrad 
Celtes, another contemporary witness informs us, touching these 
same citizens, that their wives went abroad loaded with the 
richest jewels, that “ most of their household utensils were of 
silver and gold.” For, as iKneas Sylvius adds, “ their mercan- 
tile activity is astonishing; the greater part of the German nation 
consists of merchants.” Thus too, in Augsburg, the Fugger 
family, which sprang, like that of the Medici, from smallest 
beginnings, w’crc fast rising into that height of commercial great- 
ness, such that Charles V., in viewing the Royal Treasury at 
Psyis, could say, “ I have a weaver in Augsburg able to buy it 
all with his own gold.”* With less satisfaction the same haughty 
Monarch had to see his own Nephew wedded to the fair Philip- 

* Charles had his reasons for such a speech* I'his same Auton Fugger, to whom 
)ic alluded herCf had often stood him in strait. s; sltowing a nninificciice and even 
gcneiosily worthy? of the |)ruudest princes* During the celebrated ])iet of Augsburg, 
in the Kmperor lodged fur u whole year in Auton’s house ; jyid Auton was a 

man to warm hi.s Emperor at a fire of cinnamon wood/' anti to hum therein the 
bonds for lai^e sums owing him by his majesty/^ For all which, Auton and his hiii- 
<lrcd Iiad couiitships, and princesiiips, in ubuiuhnicu j also the right to coin money, 
but no solid iuillioii to exercise sucli right on j whicli however ihcy repcalrdly did ou 
bullion of their own. This Auton left six millions of gold-ciowns in cash ; “ besides 
precious articles, jewels, properties in all countries of Europe, and both the Indies.*^ 
Tlie Fuggors had ships ou every sea, waggons ou every higliway ; they woiked (lie 
Carifithinn Mines, even Albrecht Dilrer’s Pictures must pass through their warehouses' 
to the Italian market* However, this family bad other merits than their mountains of 
metal, their kiiuincss to needy Sovereigns, and even their all-embracing spirit of com- 
inorcinl enterprize. They were faiijed for acts of general beneficence, and did mueh 
charity where no imperial thanks were to be looked for. To found Tlospital.s and 
Schools, on the most liheral scale, was a common thing with Ihern, In the sixteenth * 
century, three benevolent brothers of the House purchased a suburb of Augsburg; re- 
built it with small commodious housc.s, to be Jet to indigent industrious burghers for a 
trifling rent: this is the well-known Fuggeid, which still exigting, with its own walls 
and gate, maintains their name in daily currency there. — ^'Fhc founder of this reiiuirk- 
able family did uctually drive the shuttle in the village of Gdggingcn, pear Augsburg, 
about the itilddle of the Fourtceiitli Century ; but in I6l9,” says tlie Spiegd der 
Ehren (Mirror ot Honour), “ the noble slciu had so branched out, that there were 
forty •seven.Counts and Countesses belonging to it, and of young descendants as many 
as Ibere days in the year.'* Four slout houghs of ihis same noble stem, in the 
rank of Princes, still subsist and llourisli* ** Thus in the generous Fuggers,*’ says that 
abovc*n!imcd Mirnir," was fulfilled our Saviour's promise: ** Give and it shall bo 
given you.”— Conv. Lexicon, $ Fugger- Geschlecht, 
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pine Welscr, daughter of another inorchant in that cit)', and for 
witidoin and beauty the paragon of her liinc.’^*' 

In this slate of economical prosperity. Literature and Art, such 
kinds of tliciu ul least as had a practical application, could not 
want encourageincnt. It is mentioned as one of the furtherances 
to Classical Learning among the Germans, that these tree Towns, 
as well as numerous petty Courts of Princes, exercising a soye- 
j'C'.ign power, required iiulividuals of some cultiirc to conduct their 
Diplomacy; one man able at least to write a handsome Latin 
style was an indispensable requisite. For a long while even this 
small accomplishment was not to be acquired in Germany; where, 
such had been the troublous condition of the Governments, there 
were, yet, in the beginning of the fourteenth century, no Univer- 
sities ; however, a better temper and better fortune began at 
length to prevail among the German Sovereigns; the demands of 
tRc lime insisted on fullilment. The University of Prague was 
founded in 1348, that of Vienna in I3()4;t and now, as if to 
make up for the delay, princes and conuniiuitieK on all hands 
made haste to estublisli similar Institutions; so that before the 
end of the century we lind three others, Heidelberg, Cologne, 
Erfurt; in the course of the next, no fewer than eight more, of 
which Leipzig (in 1404) is the most remarkable. Neither di<l 
this honourable zeal grow' cool in the sixteenth century, or even 
down to our own, when Germany, boasting of some forty gieat 
Schools and tweiity-lwo Universities, four of which date within 
the last thirty years, may fairly reckon itself the best school-pro- 
vided country in Europe; as, indeed, those who in any measure 
know it, arc aware that it is also indisputably the best educated. 

Still more decisive are the proofs of national activity, of pro- 
gressive culture, among tlie Germans, if wc glance at what coti- 


^ Tilt! Wc'lsers were of patriciau Ocbct iit, anti liati for nianjy coiitiirlcs fuliowcil toiu- 
inotce at Augsburg, >vbcrc, next only to the Fuggers, they a high part. It tvas 

they, for example, that, at Iheir own eharges, first coluni/ed Venezuela; (hat equipped 
Uie firel German sliip to Intlia, the Journal of which still exists-/' they united with 
the Fuggers to lend ChaiHes V, twelve Tonnen iroUl, 1,200,000 Florins, The fair 
'Philippine, by her pure charms and honest wiles, worked out a reconciliation with 
Kaiser Ferdinand the First, her Faiher-in-law ; lived thirty happy years with lier hus- 
band j and had medals .sfiluck by him, JJivte Philqipintc, in honour of her, when (at 
Inspruck in 1580) he became a wi<lowcr. — Conv. Lexicon, § Wvher^ 

+ There seems to be scane controversy about the preceiionce liere: Bouterwek give.s 
Vienna, with a date 135S, as the earliest; Koch again puts Heidelberg, 134(5, in front.; 
the dates in the Text profess to be taken from Mciner’s GesMchle dcr Knlstehutif^ nnd 
'Ertiwwkclung der Uohen Schuten unsers Erdthe'ds, (History of the Origin and Develo})- 
inent of High Schools in Europe,) Gbltiiigcn, 1802. The last established' Uni ver.'sity Is 
that of Muiichen (Munich), in 1826. Prussia alone has 21,000 Public Schoolmasters, 
spcchilly trained to their profession, sometimes even sent to travel for improvement, at 
ihc cost of Government, What says ‘• the most enlightened nation hi the Avorld” to 
this?— Eats its pudding, and says little or nothing. 
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cerns the [>i‘aciieal -Arts, Apart iVom Diuvorsities and loanlcd 
sliv^vv, there has ihvelt, in Uiose same Niirnbergs anri Augsbiirgs, 
a solid, quietly«peiseveraiit spirit, full of old Teutonic character 
and old Teutonic sense; whereby, over and anon, troni under the 
bonnet of some rugged (Jernian Artisan or staid liurglior, this 
and the other world^s Jnvciition has been starling fortli, wlicre 
such was least of all looked for. Indeed, with regard to practical 
Knowledge in general, if we consider the present history and daily 
life of mankind, it must be owned that while each nation has con- 
tributed a share, — the largest share, at least of such shares as can 
be appropriated and fixed on any special contributor, belongs to 
Germany. Copeniic, Hcvel, Kepler, Otto Guericke, are ol 
other limes; but in this ora also the spirit of riiquiry, of Inveu- 
tion, was especially busy. Gunpowder (of the thirteontli cen- 
tury), tliougli Milton gives the credit of it to Satan, has helped 
oijghtily to lessen the horrors of war: tlius much at least must be 
admitted in its favour, that It secures the di>niiniou of civilized 
over savage man: nay, hereby, in personal contests, not brute 
Strength, but Courage and ingenuity, can avail; for the Dwarf and 
the Giant are alike strong with pistols between thorn. Neither 
can Valour now find its best arena in War, in llattlo, which is 
henceforth a matter of calculation and strategy, and the soldit r a 
clicss-pawn to shoot and be shot at; whereby tliat noble quality 
may at length t:oinc to reserve itself for other more legitimate 
occasions, of which, in this our Life-Jiultio with Dcistiuy, there 
are enough. And thus Gunpowder, if it spread the havoc ot War, 
mitigates it in a still higher degree; like some Inoculation, — to 
which may an extirpating Vaccination one day succecel! It ought 
to be stated, however, that the claim of Scbwaiz to the original 
iuveutiou is dubious; to the sole iuvmUion altogether unlouuflcd : 
the recipe stands, under disguise, in the writings ol liogor Bacon; 
the article itself was previously known in the Ivast. 

Far more indisputable are the advantages of Printing-: and it 
the story of Brother Schwarz’s mortar giving lire and diiviiig his 
pestle through the ceiling, iu the city ot Mentz, as the paint ul 
Monk and Alchyniisl was accidentally pounding the ingredients 
of our first Gunpowder, is but a fable, — that oi our first^Book 
being printed there is much better ascertained. Johann Guten- 
berg was. a native of*Meiitz; and lliere, in company with I^uiist 
and Schbfltu', appears to have coin^>lcted his invcntioii, bidwceii 
the yeaiTi 1440 and 1449: the famous “ Forty-tvvo-Iiiie Bible” 
was printed there in 1455.'^' Ol this noble art, which is like an 

* As lo the Dulcli claim, it re.^ls only oji vague local tradiiions, xvliich were ucvCr 
iilaid of publicly till their Lorenz Cositcr had been dead almost a huudicd and fifty 
years ; so that, out of HoHauil, it liads ifcw partisans. 
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infinitely-jntensated organ of Speech, whereby the Voice of , a 
small transitory man may reach not only through all earthly 
Space, but through all earthly Time, it were needless to repeat 
the often-repeated praises ; or speculate on the practical effects, 
the most momentous of which are, perhaps, but now becoming 
visible. On this subject of the Press, and its German origin, a 
far humbler remark may be in place here; namely, that Rag- 
paper, the material on w'hich Printing works and lives, was also 
invented in Germany some hundred and fifty years before. " The 
oldest specimens of this article yet known to exist,” says Eich- 
horn, arc some Documents, of the year 1318, in the Archives 
of the Hospital at Kaufbeuem. Breitkopf {Vom XJrsprung der 
Spielkarten, On the Origin of Cards,) has demonstrated our claim 
to the invention ; and that France and England borrow'cd it from 
Germany, and Spain from Italy.”* 

_Ou^ the invention of Printing there followed naturally a multi- 
plication of Books, and a new activity, which has ever since pro- 
ceeded at an accelerating rate, in the business of Literature ; but 
for the .present, no change in its character or objects. Those 
Universities, and other Establishments and Improvements, were 
so many tools which the spirit of the time had devised, not for 
working out new paths, which was their ulterior issue, but in the 
meanwhile, for proceeding more commodiously on the old path. 
In the Prague University, it is true, whither Wicklift’e’s writings 
had found their way, a 'J^eacher of more earnest tone had risen, 
in the person of John Huss, Rector there; whose Books, Of the 
Six Errors, and Of the Church, still more his energetic, zealously 
polemical Discourses to the people, were yet unejcampled on the 
Continent. The shameful murder of this man, who lived and 
died as beseemed a Martyr; and the stern vengeance which his 
countrymen took for it, unhappily not on the Constance Cardi- 
nals, but on less oftensive Boneihian Catholics, kdpt up during 
twenty years, on the Eastern Border of Germany, an agitating 
tumult, not only of opinion, but of action: however, the fierce, 
indomitable Zisca being called aw'ay, and the pusillanimous Em- 
peror offering terms, which, indeed, he did not keep, this uproar 
subsided, and the national activity proceeded in its rormer course. 

In German Literature, during those years, nothing presents 
itselt as worthy of notice here. Chronicles were written; Class- 
books for the studious, edifying Homilies, in varied guise, for the 
busy, were compiled; a few Books of Travels make their apjpear- 
ance, among which. Translations from our too fabulous vountry- 


8. 91.—" The first German Paper-mill \»e have tare accotmt of," save Koch, 
‘♦^worked at Njvrnberg in 1390."— vol. i. p. 35. 
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naan, Mandeville, are perhaps the most remarkable. For the 
rest, Life continued to be looked at less with poetic admiration, 
than in a spirit of observation and comparison : not without many 
a protest against clerical and secular error; such, however, seldom 
rising into the style of grave hate and hostility, but playfully ex- 
pressing themselves in satire. The old eflbrt towards the Useful ; 
in Literature, the old prevalence of the Didactic, especially of the 
^sopic, is every where manifest. Of this ^sopic spirit, what 
phases it sudeessiyely assumed, and its significance in these, there 
were much to be said. However, in place of multiplying smaller 
instances and aspects, let us now take up the highest ; and with 
the best of all Apologues, Reynard the Fox, terminate our survey 
of that Fable-loving time. 

The story of Reinecke Fuchs, or to give it the original Low- 
German name, Reiueke de Fos, is, more than any other, a truly 
Furopean performance: for some centuries, a universal household 
possession and secular Bible, read every where, in the palace and 
the hut; it still interests us, moreover, by its intrinsic worth, 
being on the whole the most poetical and meritorious production 
of our Western World in that kind; or perhaps of tlic whole 
World, though, in such matters, the West has generally yielded 
to, and learned from, the East. 

Touching the origin of this Book, as often happens in like 
cases, there is a controversy, perplexed not only by inevitable 
ignorance, but also by anger and false patriotism. Into this vexed 
sea we have happily no call to venture ; and shall merely glance 
for a moment, from the firm land, where all that can specially 
concern us in tlic matter ^ands rescued and safe, f he oldest 
printed Edition of our actual Reynard, is tliat of Ijubeck, in 
1498 ; of which there is a copy, understood to be the only one, 
still extant in the Wolfeubiittel Library. This oldest Edition is 
in the Low-Germaii or Saxon tongue, and appears to have been 
produced by Hinrek van Alkmer, who in the Preface calls him- 
self “ Schoolmaster and Tutor of that noble virtuous Prince and 
Jjord, the Duke of Lorraine;” and says farther, that by order of 
this same worthy sovereign, he. “ sought out and rendered the pre- 
sent Book from Walloon and French tongue into Ge^mbn, to the 
praise and honour of God, and \Vholesome edification ofw'hoso read- 
eth therein.” Which candid and bjUsiness-like statement would 
doubtless have continued to yield entire satisfaction ; had it not been 
that, iu'ifiodern days, and while this first Liibeck Edition was still 
lying in its dusty recess unknown to Bibliomaniacs, another account, 
dated some hundred years later, and supported by a little subsequent 
hearsay, had been raked up; how the real Author was Nicholas 
Baumann, Professor at Bostock; how he had been Secretary to 
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tfa6 Duke of JuKcrs, but was driven from his aei^ce by wicked 
cabals; and so iu revenge composed this satirical adumbration 
of the Juliers Court; putting on the titlc>page; to avoid coiise^ 
quences, the feigned tale of its being rendered hxniit the French 
and Walloon tongue, and the feigned name of Hinr^ tan iMk- 
uier, who, for Uie rest, was never Schoolmaster and Thttfr at 
raine, or anywhere else, but a mere man df straw, carwjtted for 
nonce, out of so many Letters of the Alphabet, . Hereupon ex- 
cessive debate, and a learned sharp-shooting, with ‘tlidtoryHdtoUts 
on both sides; into which we nowise enter. Some touch of human 
sympathy does draw us towards Hinrek, whom, if he was owee a 
real man, with bones and sinews, stomach and provender-scrip, it 
is mournful to see evaporated away into mere vowels and coiiso** 
nants : however, beyond a kind wish, we can give him ncr help. 
In Literary History, except On this one occasion, as seems in^s- 
putablc enough, he is nowhere mentianed, or hinted at. 

Leaving Hiufek and Kicolaus,'dien, to fight out their quarrel 
as they may, we remark that the clearest issue of it would throw 
little light on the origin of Rtintclte, The victor could at most 
clmkn to be the first German redactor of this Fable, and the hap- 
piest; whene work had superseded and obliteiated all preceding 
ones whktst^er; but nowise to be the inventor thereof, who must 
be sought for in a much icmoter period. There are even two 
minted versions of the Tale, prior lA date to tiiis of Lnbeck: a 
Dutch one, at Delft in 1484; and one by Caxton in English, ii* 
1481, which seems to be tho earliest of all.* These two differ 
essentially from Uinrek’s; still more so does the French Roman 
du nouveau Eenard, composed “by Jacquemars Giel6e at IJsle 
about tile year 1890^4vhich yet exisis in manuscript : however^ 
they su^cieutly v6riiy<tiiat statement,' by some supposed to be 
feigned, of the German redactor’s having '* sought and rendeied " 
his work from the Walloon and French; in which latter ' tongue, 
at we shall soon see, solne shadow of it had been known and 
popular, long centuries before that time. For besides Gielee’s 
work, we have a Renatd iJimronni of still parlier, a Renard Con- 
itefak of somewhat later date ; and ChronideTs inform us that, 

. V ,, > W , , , 1 Y r-l f. , , 


^ Caxion’s £<^t!6n, 4 copy of which ia ta die British Moaeuin^ bears tide tfyOorye 
»f BaSlfwn tim} ua Itnaa sboute Dus tyme of Penttcorte or 

WeyOonta^ th«t the coiMjH^cliuty md dadsome, odd tbatoeet clod nitb 
levy^and Uossomr, andtbe£rotindl^Ai hert)rsiMidfowei?>weete«oieQ^^'---iKhefe, 
as m taany dther «•<> fact that Caslon and AUemer had the^c ortemal 

before tnem n tuaiufest Oar ^eiierabld Priiiter aova in 

mt ^4ed 1 ^ myiuisshed hi|t have followed as nyglie gs 1 can my copye whycli wei ih 
dutehci end by mo Willm Ca^too translated In to this rude and sympto 
lhabbey of Westmioater, and fynnysbed the ti daye of JFuVn the ycrc of^Hord 
1491, tlw fi ycre of the regi^ of Kyngh BWIward the iHjth.'*^ ^ ^ 
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at the noted Festival given by Philip the Fair, in the beginning 
of the fourteentik century, among the dramatic entertaimncttta, 
vras a whole late of Reytmrd; wherein it must not surprise us 
that he ** ended by becoming Pope^ and still, under the Tiara, 
continued to eat poultry.” Nay, curious inquirers have disco> 
vesed, on the Flench and German borders, some vestige of the 
SahKy^cvon in Carlovingian times, which, indeed, again makes it 
a Getrumn original: they will have it that a ceitain Reinhard, or 
Retucke, l>ttke of Lorraine, who, in the ninth century, by his 
craft mad exhaustless stratagems worked strange mischief in that 
region, many times bvcrreaching King Zwentibnld himself, and at 
last, an his stronghold of Durfos, proving impregnable to him, — 
bad in satirical songs of diat period been celebiated as a Jbx, as 
ReinAard the JFhr, and so given rise afar off to this Apologue, at 
least to the title ai it. The name Isegrim,jis applied to the Wolf, 
these same speculators deduce from an Anstriau Count Iscngrin, 
who, in those old days, had revolted against Kaiser Arnulph, and 
otberwise exhibited too wolfish a disposition. Certain it is, at 
least, that both designations were in universal use during die 
twelfth century; they occur, for example, in one of the two sir- 
ventes which oui Caeur>de-Lion has left us : ** ye have promised 
me fidelity,” says he, " but ye have kept it as the Wolf did to the 
Fox,” as Jsangrin.did to Reinhart,* ^ Nay, perhaps the ancient 
circulation of some such Song, or Tale, among the French is best 
of all evinced by the fact that this same Reinhart, or Renard, is 
still the only word in their laugus^e for Fox; and thus, strangely 
enough, the Proper may have become an Appellative; and sly 
Duke Reinhart, at an era when the French tongue was first evolv- 
ing itself from the rubbish of Latin and German, have insinu- 
ated his name into NatUfkl as well asPolidcal History, ** 

From all which, so much at least would appear: That the 
Fable of Retard the Fox, which in the German version we 
behold completed, nowise derived its completeness from the indi- 
\idiial there named Hinrek van Alkmcr, or from any ptlier indi- 
vidual, or people; but rather, that being in old times universally 
current, it was taketi up by poets atid satirists of all countries ; 
from each received some accession or improvement; and properly, 
has no single author. We must observe, however, that as yet it 
had attained no fijmtion or consistency 1 no version was decidedly 

£ referred to every other. Caxto^'^d the Dutch appear, at 
est, the skeleton of what ^Iwards became a body; of 

•ttae oldrWalloon version, smd to have been discovered lately, we 
hre taught to entertain a similar opinion rf* in the exnting French 

.. * ■ J ' ' ■ ■ f‘nr-r-rr-^ 

• FiSgel (iiS. 31), who quo^ Ow HU^nre LiOtnirg det Ttm^adtnurs, U i. p, 

• 1 Schelter (Sofwte de Fa, Jh JhAtuiyk,' t9i») V^edei—See our lort Number, 
page tft, , i .4 V 
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versions, 'which are all c^der, either in Giel€e*s, or in the others, 
there is even less analogy. Loosely conjoined, thepfore, and only 
in the state of dry bones, was it that Hlurek, or ISicolaua, or some 
Lower-Saxon whoever he might be, found the story? and blowing 
on it with the breath of genius, raised it up into a cttosistent 
Fable. Many additions and some exclusions be must have made; 
was probably enoua^ assisted by personal expaiinnce of a C^rt, 
whether that of Juliers or some other; perhaps diso he admitted 
personal allusions, and doubtless many a obhg^ glance exbt-> 
ing things : and ^us was produced the Low-German Rehieke tie 
JFbs, which version, shordy after its appearance, had extinguished 
all the rest, and come to be, what it still is,* the sole veritable 
representative of Reynard, in as much as all su^quent transla- 
tions and editions have derived tliemselvcs from it. 

The faitber history of Reinecke is easily traced. In this new 
guise, it spread abroad over all the woild, with a scarcely exam- 
pled rapidity^ fixing itself also as a firm possession in most coun- 
tri^, where, Buteed, in this character, we still find it. It was 
printed and rendered, innumerable tiroes : in the original dialect 
alone, the last Editor has reckoned up more than twenty Editions ; 
on one o/. which, for example, we find such a name as that of 
Heinridfr^yoss. It was first translated into High-German in 
1545; into Latin in 1567, by Hartmann Schopper, whose smooth 
style aud rough fortune keep him in memoiy with Scholars:* a 
, new veision into short German verse appeared next century; in 
our own limes, Goethe has not disdained to i e-produce it, by 
means of his own, in a third shape : Of Soltau’s version, into literal 
doggrel, we have already testified. Long generations before, it 
had beeq manufaefuiwd into Piose, for the use of the people, 
,aud was sold on statt*; where still, with the needful changes in 


* While engaged in this Traa 9 l()tlon» at Freiburg in Baden, he was impressed as a 
soldier, uiui carried, apparently in fetters, to Vienna, having given his work to another 
to finish. At Vieniid he stood not long in the ranks; having fallen violently sick, 
and being thrown out into the streets to recover there. He says, he was wltliout bed, 
and had to seek quartets on the muddy pavement, in a Ban el.** Here too, in the 
night, some excessively straitened liid\vk|nal stole from him his cloaljt and sabre. 
However, men^weru not all hyaenas : one Josias Huhiagel, unknown to him, but to 
wiiom by his writings ho was known, took him under roo^ procured medical assistance, 
equipfied him anew; so that in the harvest season, being ha)f*cimd,1te^eould return 
or rather re^crawf to Fi^ankfoirt, on tho Mayn,'* There too ** a Magtster Johann €ui* 
plus, Christian Bgenu|pb*j soa*in»laj{yUndiy received himi^ and encouraged him to 
finish hisTraiislanon; aa d^cordlofdBfiKi^idi dedicating It to the Emperor^avith dole# 
Alt compiaiptSf fmltjl^or not la umPoWm For now poor Hartmapni m longer an 
AutobiogmphOr, quite Vaiusbear and we can understand oub tliat he laid ius wearied 
hack one day In a most still bed, where the blanket of the Nikhit softly enwrapped him 
and all his ifoos* ^ook is entitled Oppispodiieumdsctam^^ FaHadi «t ditu** 

lid mpsctthe and in die Pedicatloj|i and P(^eftee oootaiiis all these 
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spelling, and printed cm grayest paper, it tempts the speculative 

* 

Thus our old Fable, rising like some River in the remote 
distance, firom obscure rivulets, gathered strength out of every valley 
out of every country, as it rolled on. It is European in two senses; 
for as all Europe contributed to it, so all Europe has enjoyed it. 
Among die Germans, JRetneofte Fuchs was long a House-book and* 
univenal Best-companion : it has been lectured on in Universities, 
quoted in Imperial Council-halls ; it lay on the toilette of Prin- 
cesses, and was thumbed to pieces on the bench of the Artisan; 
we hear of grave men ranking it only next to the Bible. Nei- 
ther, as we said, was its popularity confined to home; Transla- 
tions ere long appeared m French, Italian, Danish, Swedish, 
Dutch, English:’*^ nor was that same stall-honour, which has been 
reckoned the truest literary celebrity, refused it here; perhaps 
many a reader of these pages may, like the writer of them, recol- 
lect the hours, when, hidden from unfeeling gaze of pedagogue, 
he swallowed The most pleasant and delightjul History of Rey- 
nard the FoXf like stolen waters, with a timorous joy. 

So muck for the outward fortunes of this remarkable Book. 
It comes before us with a character such as can belong only to a 
very few; that of being a true world’s- Book, which through cen- ' 
turies was eveiy where at home, the spirit of which diffused itself 
into all languages and all minds. These quaint ^sopic figures 
have painted themselves in innumerable heads ; that rough, deep- 
ly ing humour has been the laughter of many generations. So 
that, at worst, we must regard this Reinecke as an ancient Idol, 
once worshipped, and still interesting for that circumstance, were 
the sculpture never so rude. We can love it, moreover, as being 
indigenous, wholly of our own creation: it sprang up from Euro- 
pean sense and character, and was a faithful type and organ of 
these. 

But independently of all extrinsic considerations, this Fable of 
may challenge a judgment on its own merits. Cunningly 
constructed, and not without a prue poetic life, we must admit it < 
to be : great power of conception and invention, great pictorial 


* Besides Caxton’s oririnal, of whidt it known among ns bat the name, we have 
two vetsfoBi: one ib Ibw, " cxfielleat Morals and Expodtions,” which was re- 
printed in 1661, and followed in 1684 caUedtfaeSl^ffiZsMiardtiie 

thsion of Royaard, of Engifih growth; lAlwa in 1T08, digbtly altered noro the 
former. ek|darning what appears donMfnl of awgotical ; *• it Ifoing originally written,” 
says the brave editor eltewheK, " by an emiaipiit Statesman of the German Empire, to 
ri>ow some Men their Allies, and co^t the Yioes of the Times be Kved in.’’ Not 
only JZsjnMwSiu but e. second ApfmM*, Ogwoodtho Sodt, appears here; also there 
are^ettrioos Derieea, or PMaitis.”— Of EdidMur "'printed for the Flying-Stationers,” 
we say nodriag. 
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jSdttlityf o waian, aunny tone of colouring, are manifeat eAough. 
ItU full of broad, rustic mh'th; ineshaustible in' Comic dllvi«6s } 
a World’'SatumaliB, M^faftre Wolves toMured kltn Motoba, and 
iiigb ^rved by short conunous. Foxes pil^ming to fUNlie for 
abioltttion. Cocks pleading at the judgm^nb-bar, make strange 
mummery* Nor is thb wild Parody of Huibaa lafo widkout its 
meaning and moral : it is an Air*pageant fium Fume's Stream'’ 
grotto, yet Wiadmn lurks in it; as we gaae the visiim keeOmes 
. poetic and pix>phetic. A true Irony must have' d#elt 4il the 
Poet^ heart and head : here, under grc^tesque shadows, he gives 
us the sadden pij^ture of Realily) yet for sadness ) his 

figures mask themselves in uncouth, bostial vizards, and enact, 
gambollmg ; their Tragedy dissolves into sardouic grins. He has 
U'deep, heartfelt Humour spmfing with the world and ks ovUs in 
kind mockery: this is the po^c soar2, round winch the outward 
material has fashioned itself into livhig coherence* And so, iu 
that rude old Agtdogue, we have still a mirror, though now tar» 
nished and time^tsorti, of true magic reality; aud can discern 
there, in cunning reftex, some image bofo of our destiny and of 
our duty : for now, as then, ** Prudence is the only virtue sure of 
its rewaFdi^J;;m>d Cunning triumifiis where Honesty is worsted ; 

; and now,%iQten,itis the wise man’s part to know this, and rheer» 
fhlly look for it; and cheerfully defy it : 

Ut imlfis adnHatva 
Here thro’ his own world movetb, 

Sic homkm et ratio 

s Most like to Heynard’s piovetb.”* 

If JReinecke is nowise a perfect Comic Epos, it has various features 
of such, and, above all, g genuine Epic spirit, which is the rarest 
feature. 

• Of the Fable, and its incidents aud structure, it* is perliaps 
superfluous to ofier apy sketch; to most readers the whole may 
be already familiar. How Noble, King of the Beasts, holding a 
solemn Court, one Whitsuntide, is deafened on nil hands with 
* complaints against ileiiiefce; HiitKc the Cat, l^mpe the Haic, 
l8egrim.the Wolf, with mnutncrable others,' hai^% safihred frbm 
his villainy, Isegrim miipecially, , in' a point whidr most' keenly 
touches honour; nay, Chanticleer foe Cock, (Jffmning Sk 'Hant^ 
amid bitterest wml, wapearmg ev en *wifo foe eerptls deheft, foe 
body of one of 1]^ <fondrenj^|^'tbdi arb^Anave nas feloniously 
fiturdered with intent to eafr’^^mW his Htdignaut Majesty'fom-e-> 

,, . M .hMl. ... . .* *. 

^ tit vttibffi ^ 

^ wrtde iUtfiit ; ' 

dm Fm ttk i6fhket/*-^Mot0 to Rtintkt^ 

¥ ^ 
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ni^ deapatdiev Bmip Beer to dte the delinqiiellt in tiie 
King’s 'name; >bow Bmin^ inveigled into a Hoitey-cxpedkiotii 
returns nd^ouitbie errand, without his cars, almost withoat his 
life; IBycufbifee Cat, in a subse^nent expedition, faring no better. 
How at last Ij^necHe, that he may not have to stand, actual siege 
m his foHnms .oC^l^lalapertus, does appear for trial, and is about 
to be hj(i|tged»bat on the gidlows^ladder makes a speech unrivalled 
in forensio elo^^ttQO, and saves his life ; nay, having incidentally 
hinted at some Ttewnres, the hiding-place of which is well known 
to him, rises into high favour ; is permitted to depart on that pious 
pilgrimage to Rome he has so much at heart, and^ furnished even 
with shoes, cut from the living hides of Isegrim and Isegrim’s 
much-injured spouse, his worst enemies. How the Treasures 
not making their appearance, but only new misdeeds, he is again 
holed to judgment; again glozes the general ear with sweetest 
speeches; at length, being challenged to it, lights Isegrim in 
kn^htly tourney, and by the cunningest, though the most uncht-i 
valroiis method, not to bo farther specified in polite writing, car- 
ries oif a complete victory ; and having thus, by wager of battle, 
manifested his innocence, is overloaded with royal favour; created 
Chancellor, and Pilot to weather the Storm ; anB so, in universal 
honour and authority, reaps the fair fruit of his gifts and labours, ' 

** Whereby shall each to wisdom turn. 

Evil eschew, and virtue learn : 

Therefore was this same story wrote. 

That is its aim, and other not. 

This Book for little price is sold. 

But image clear of world doth hold i 
Whoso into the world would look, 

My counsel 1st— he buy this hook. 

So endeth Reynard’s Fox’s story . 

God help us all to heavenly glory !” 

It has been objected that die Animals in Reittecke are not Ani- 
mals, but Man disguised ; to which objection, except in so far as 
grounded on the neceasat^ indubitable fact that this is au Apo- 
logue or emblei^tic Fable, and no Chapter of Natural History, 
we cannot in- any oonsidorablo degree accede. Nay, that very 
contract between Object and Eiifert, where the Passions of men 
develope thntnselves on the Interests of animals, and the whole is 
huddlejl ^getbor in chaotie is a main iiharai of die pic- 

ture. For the rest, we shouhl tfmkSt say^.tbese bestial characters 
were moderately well snsU^ed ; tlie veh^ent, futile vociferation 
of Chanticleer; the hysterical pVotnptitode, and earnest profes- 
sion and protestation of poor Jjampe fee Hare ; the diick-headed 
, ferocity of Isegrim; the slnggisfi, gluttonous opacity of Bruin; 
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above all, the craft, the tact, and inexhaustible knaidsh adroitness 
of Reinecke himself, are in strict accurst^ of costume. Often also 
their situations and occupations are bestial enou|h'« Whatquan- 
titi^ of bacon and other proviant do Isegrim and Rdh&^lbrage ; 
Reinecke contributing the scheme — for the two w^re mert in part* 
nersbip — and Isegrim paying the shot in broken bones! What 
more characteristic ftian the fate of Bruin, when, Ul-couhselled, 
he introduces Im stupid head into Rustefiira bal^eplft log ; has 
the wedges whttked away, and stands dutcbed there, as in a vice, 
and uselessly roaring, disappointed of honey, sure only of a beat- 
ing without parallel ! Not to forget the Mare, whotn, addressing 
her by the title of Good-wife, with all politeness, Isegrim, sore- 
pinched with hunger, asks whether she will sell her foal: she 
answers, that the price is written on her hinder hoof ; which docu- 
ment the intending purchaser, being ** an Erfurt graduate,’* de- 
clares his full ability to read; but finds there no writing, or print, 
sate only the print of six horsenails on his own mauled visage. 
And abundant of the like; sufficient to excuse our old Epos on 
this bead, or altogether justify it. Another objection, that, 
namely, which points to the great, and excessive coarseness of the 
work, been there, it cannot so readily turn aside; being indeed 

rude, ddffiimioned, and homespun, apt even to draggle in the 
mire: neimer are its occarional dulness and tediousness to be 
denied; but only to be set against its frequent terseness and 
strength, and ‘pardoned as the product of poor humanity, from 
whose hands nothing, not even a Remecke de Foe, comes perfect. 

He who would read, and still understand this old Apologue, 
must apply to Goethe, whose version, for poetical use, we have 
found infinitely the best} Jike some copy of an ancient, bedimmed, 
half-obliterated wood-ctot, but new-done on steel, on India-paper, 
and with all manner of graceful, yet appropriate appendages. 
Nevertheless, the old Low-German original has idso a certain 
charm, and simply as the original would claim some notice. It is 
reckoned greatly the betd performance that was ever brought out 
in tiiat Dia^t; interesting, moreover, in a philological point of 
view, especially to us English; being proptyrlyyitim langnage of 
our old ^xon Fatheiland ; gnd still curiously tike ei|r own, though 
the two, for some twelve centuries, have had no brotherly com- 
munication. One short specimen, with the most verbal transla- 
tion, we jdiBll here insert, an^tihan have done with Rekfecke: 

** De tireving was brodei'^s idne. 

The Badger'vm Rmkte brotker'e son, 

De spnik do, un was sir kdne ; 

J^e tkere^aad am (eoH) aerjf (keen) bM. 
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He fonntirard'e in dem Hove den Fos, 

He {for-aniaered) d^ended in tie Court tie Fox, 

,]>e d% was sir ralsb nn 16s. 

‘ ' '(ii(f) yet ms Oery fake and loose. 

' Wi sprafc to deme Wulve also f6rd : 

Be ^ndce to the tFolf so forth: 

Here hegtim, it is ein lldsprakcn w6rd, 

Hester Isegrim, it is an M-spolun mrd, 

' ]>es fyendes mend sbafiet selden fr6in, 

!!nie (fiends) enemfs numth ( ^apeth) bringeth seldtm 
adoaatagel 

So doji 6k by Rdoken, mioem 6ni. 

So dove (eke) too by Ranke, none (erne) dncle. 

Were be so wol aUe ji hyr to Hove, 

Were he as toell as ye here at Court, 

ITn stunde be also in des Eoninge’s love 
And stood he so in tie King'sfaeour, 

Here Isegrim, alse ji d6t. 

Master Isegrim, as ye do, 

It sbolde ju nigt dunken g6d. 

It should you not (tldnk) seem good, 

Dat ji en hyr alsos forspraken 
That ye hm here so forspake 
Un de 61den stukke hyr f6rraken. 

And the old tricks here forth-raked. 

Men dat kwerdc, dat ji Reinken bavven ged&n. 

But the HI that ye Retnke have done. 

Bat late ji al agter stan. 

That let ye all (after standj stand by. 

It is nog etliken beren wol kund, 

It is yet to some gentlemen melt known, 

Wo ji mid Reinken maken den £^bund. 

How ye mth Ranke made (bond) tdHance, 

Un wolden waren twe like gesdlen : 

And wotdd be two (fike) equal partners : 

Dat mot ik dirren beren fortallen. 

That mote I these gentlemen forth-teU. 

Wente Rdnke> myn 6m in wintersnbd, 

Sinbe Ranke, mine mcle, m wintefs-need, 

Xhoaus Regrim’s willen, fjdna was d6d. 

For Atom’s (teii^ sttke,/uU^i woe dead. 

Wente n gesbag d«t ein kwam graven, 

For it ohatuxd Smt one came (fating) driving, 

, badde gMte Bsbe «p jtibN^wren > 

Who had manyfthes nw; 

Isegrim badde gen^ der fisbe gebaledi 
Is^pim had fain the fshes (hawe haled) hope gtd. 

Men he badde nigt, dermid se tVdrdeo betaled. 

Bid he had »ot whera^k thtqf shmdd be (bdold) ptdd. 
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' He bragte dm io dc gvefte 
jfife irqt^it mm u/ulf mio grtat (Hfitd) 

[Jm sinen wUlen g^ng lie liggwn for ' 

JFbr 4» s(tkg wmt he to (%) Hojbit deod, ' 

Regt io den wag, an sinml aveotttr 
RigAt itt the •my, and stood (adpetdvp) 

Market, Worden em dk de fisfae f 
Mark, raere hm eke ihejitioa («>(ir) deax-Utm^ 'i 
Do jenne mid der kare gefaren kwant 
Wkm {yonder) he toitk the cat^driping eme 
Un mioen 6m darbulvest fomem. 

And mine vnek {there^tdf) ewA tkare petc^oed, 

Hastigen t6g he ayn swerd im enel 
Hastdy (took) drm he his steord and (metf) fuki, 

Un wolde mineme omo torrakkett en fel 
And tootdd my (lofler mfsU) tear in pteces. 

Men be rogi^ aik nigi Udh nog grdt ; 

But he stirred hunse^ no^ (httk nor great) more ot ksi ; 

Do iqdade he dat he were d6d 5 
Then (ineaned) thought he that he teas datd ; 

He lade do de kar, oud dayte en to fillcn. 

He laid lam upon the ear, and thought him to skin, 
v<'‘ Dat wagede he all dorg Isegrim's willen 
If * XShat risked he aU through Isegrbns vedl ! 

Do he fordan begoode to faren 
fFhe» he Jkdh-on to fare. 

Warp Reiohe etUke fishe der kareu 
Cast Reiake somefshes from the tor, 

Isegriiu fan ferae agteona kwam 
Isegrm from far (fter came 
Un deire fishe al to sik nani 
And these fiake^aU to hmsAf to6k. 

Reinke sprang weddkr &n ^ karen 
Retnke ^ang again from the cm's 
£m lustede to nlgt Idi^r to faren 
Ilm listed not logger to fare. 

He baddc 6k gdrue der fishe begerd. 

He (had) woum ham also fan of the fshts reqmed. 

Men Isegrim hadde sc aim fortdith 
But Ise^ritn had them aU consimed. 

He badm geten dat be wedde barsten, 

He had eaten so that he •would burst, 

Un mosto darumsne gdn tom anten. 

And must thereby g^o the dotdor* 
t Do Xregrim der gni|^ kdgS en mogte. 

As Irefprum thefsjh-boms ^ Uked, 

Der sutveii be em ein weinig brogte. 

' Cf these same he hm a Mik brought.'^ ' *•> ' 

'Vjf hereby it would appear, if we are to believe Giimbact the 
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Badger, jthat R^inecUe was not only the cheatpr in this case, but 
also the cheatee : bpwever, he makes matters straight again in 
that other no^d $sh-cxpeditioii, where Tsegrim niiiidcd not to 
steal bwt nsh, and having no fishiug>tackle, by Reiqecke’s 

advice. Inserts lus tail intp the lake, in winter-season ; but before 
the proinijs^. siring ;of trouts, all hooked to one another and to 
him> will bitei is froaen in, and left there to his own bitter medi- 
tations, ' 

A 

4 

We here' iake leave of Heittecke de Fos, and of the whole iRso- 
pic genus, of which it is almost the last, and by far the most 
remarkable example. The ^ge pf Apologue, like that of Chi- 
valry and Liovc-siugiiig, is gone j for nothiug in this Earth has 
Goutinuanee. If we askj where are now our People’s-Books? the 
answer might give room for reflexions. Hinrek van Alkmer has 
passed away, and Pr. Birkbeck has risen in his room. What 
good and evil lie in that little sentence ! — But doubtless the day 
is coming when what is wanting here will be supplied ; when as 
(he Jjogicul, so likewise the Poetical suspeptibiUty and faculty pf 
llie people ; their Fancy, Humour, Imagination, wherein lie the 
uiaiii elements of spiritual life, — will no longer be left niusulfivated, 
barren, or beating only spontaneous thistles, but in nOW and finer 
harmony, with an impiuved Understanding, will flourish iit new' 
vigour ; and in our inward world there will again be a sunny Fir- 
mament and verdant Earth, as well as a Pantry and culinary Firej 
and men will learn not only to recapitulate and compute, but to 
worship, to love; iu teats or in laughter, hold mystical as well as 
logical commuuion with the high and the low of Utis wondious 
Uitiverse; attd icad, as they should live, with their whole being. 
Of vdiicli glorious coiisuutniatiou there is at all times, seeing these 
endowments are itidcslriictible, qay, essentially supreme in man, 
the firmest ulterior certainty, but, for the present, only faint pro- 
spects and far-off indications. Time brings Roses ! 


Art. V. — l^oiiee stir la vie potiiigue, et les travaux parlemetUaircs 
de M. George Capriing, extratte de la Biographic Universflle 
dfss Contemporain^; et suivie de rifitxiens sur sou stfsl^me poli- 
tique, Par Alpb. Babbc. Paris; Janvier, 1827. 8vo. 

This little H'oik, published in the liiih^ycar of Mr. Canning’s life, 
furnishes .eur neighboiu's with an inaccurate account of that dis- 
tinguished man. The time, indeed, is not come, when a history 
of that Hfe can bewiitteu, at <mce fully and impaitially. The 
j^^cnlty wffich attaches to the biojtiaphy of any statesmnn 
vecently deceased, is, in the case o^ G^mg, much i^ra- 
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vated by the peculiar dccurrences of his latter years, and more 
especially of the year in whidi he died ; occurrences which have 
made the pari^ feeling, incident to such occasiotts, as compli- 
cated as it 18 intense; and have interested in his phsmutiSiofliB fame 
many who, up to die last few months of his existence, 'Hifere his 
strongest opponents. A curious train of events had placed him 
in a new, and as it appears to us, a thise position. Under this 
impressioni and with nothing before ns but the meagre history 
of M. Rabbe, we shrink from an attempt at sys^Doadc bio- 
graphy. We take, however, thu opportunity of corRCting some 
grievons errors into which the French author has Mien; and 
also of continuing, through Mr. Canning^s admitaistration of the 
Foreign Office, the examination of the disputed points in the 
Foreign Policy of England, which was commenced in our last 
number. And here we may- derive much assistance from an 
Ei^^h work, published in the present year, professing to narrate 
" ’Ine Political jhsfe of Mr. Cai&iing, fram his acceptance of the 
Seals of the Fmreign Department in September, 1822, to the 
peiiod of his death in August, 1827.” 

„ But if; appears to us that there never was a public man whose 
private seifjhments had a more active influence upon his public 
oondudty\^iit there never was a stafesmah whose personal and 
political tehftory were raoie intimately blended ; and we therefore 
gladly^ seize the opportimity, which M. Rabbe’s work affords us, 
of going back to an earlier period of Mr. Canning’s fife for an 
elucidation of his political system : we wish much that the mate- 
rials in our possession, or our own information, allowed us to 
describe more miuutely one of the most remarkable, as well as 
eminent characters of the age. , 

Mr. Canning attained distinction at a very early period of life ; 
at £t(m, and at Chri$f Church, he was not only distinguished, as 
many youtbs have been distinguished, for proficiency in scholastic 
exercises; he acquired and maintained a superiority m intellectual 
power, which made him. as an under-graduate, an object of 
curiosity and interest. There are now living eminent men in the 
learned professions, who call to mind the first opportunity of 
bOeoming acquainted witii even tiie person of Mf. Canning, as a 
memoteble incident of tiieir academical residenee. 

^ It is well known, that his ebaraOter at the University occasioned 
his introduction to Mr, P iU^a nd pfoenred him a seat in the 
iwnse of Commons.* never seen in print nu knecdote, 

whieh we know to be as authentic as it is characteristic,-' concern- 

M I , 

^ states him to imve b«eb mtroduiped into the Hoese of Coqtihoiis hjf ^0 

^ miience of tar, Sheridan^ ai^d to have been efierwards tiottced Mi*« In this* 
iha Id other instances, are shall state the ftict conecUyf without alwnylb uetiditf tte 
imstakeseftfaeFreimbwitt^^ ^ • 
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ing hi« first seat in parliament. ^ He expressed, in answer to the 
overture made to him, his readiness tp become a supporter of 
Mr. Pitt; but. he stipulated, that the matter should be arranged 
betwe^ th&Spiqister and himseif> without the intervention of the 
secretfUj^Or the Treasury; and that he should not become the 
nominee of any grMt lord, or borough proprietor, who might 
possibly claim a right to influence his vote. 

He entered thf House of Commons in the second year of the 
French wa|)^gnd^ soon becanie eminent among the advocates of 
vigorous o^jlositiou to the principles of the Revolution. 

Clever n»l<contents in this>i:ountry were struck with his talents, 
without understwiding his principles ; and it is a remarkable fact, 
which we state upon good authority, that one of these gentlemen 
(a well-known person now living) proposed to Mr. Canning, then 
a very young man, professing to study the law in the Temple, to 
put himself at the head of a revolutionary party. He was, they 
mought, exactly the man whom they wanted ; and so indeed he 
was, if his attachment to the constitution of hia country, and his 
sense of the ptactical benefits derived from it, had not, in the 
spring, as in the autumn of his life, secured his great powers on 
the side of the constitution. 

It is rental kable that in his maiden speech,^ occasional as it 
necessaiily was, Mr. Canning expressed sentiments in exact con- 
formity with those to which we have elsewhere pointed as the 
leading and laudable opinions of his after life^ After insinuating 
an opinion very conformable to that which we have adopted,*!' as 
to the old balance of power,’’ be speaks of those who charged 
the English government with a hatred of freedom, because they 
made war against France after having made no opposition to the 
parlitioncrb of Poland. The few words of allusion, by the rising 
politician of 1794, to this plausible but flimsy charge, are refei- 
rible to that same notion of the duty of an Eogtish minister, which 
was enunciated by Uie accomplished statesman of 1823. 

The authors of this assertion afieet to dt^gard, or disdain fo con- 
sider the comparatife distance of France or Foland-'-the relative import- 
ance of the two canUtrics to tuh'-lbe strength of the confederacy by 
which the latter wqa oppressed— and every other cirottiDstance which 
should guide the ^'discretion, or relate me conduct of every sober 
IKditician.”!; ^ 

In the spring of 179fl Mr. became under^secretary 

*tO‘ l 4 >rd.C;renville, wbo bad Xbe di|||wtment of Foreign Aflaim ; 
' and we ibelieve that we nlay truly assert that he was the prin- 


'■ ,11 Jwb lt{^ Pari. Hist. \\\. ISiy. Caauiiig’s &|}eftl«*s, 1. 4. 
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cipal author of the celebrated miswer,* issued in the December 
01 that year» to the Sfuimifh declaration of war# ^ $eldoinfcpro- 
iNiddy, had so young a man, a secreti^ so 
auchaehare in a sta^ paper ol^this impoiiahcf^ 
hn^a studied Mr. Canning’s wribogs^ wm find no nllw^ty in 
teeognuimg many passages, and even particular e»pinWions,t 
which cowd scarcely come frotn Mty otfifer hand. ^ During the 
jomaiiKler vf ftc first revolution wry war, Mr. Canning (who was 
fit 1799 ptoinoted to the Army Pay Offihn, witlt^e rank of 
Privy Copiififior) was the continued si^porter of wforous war. 
On DeneitiW li, I7i)8,$he made a spe|((ph on the itatOiof the 
nation^ Whi^ may be numbered among bis n»Mt1lp)endm efibrts; 
but we are more particularly desirous of pointing to his speech in 
the fiimons debate on Bonaparte’s letter, 3d February, t300,§ 
when he delivered sentiments in leference to the degiee and 
nature of our connection with tiie Bourbons, strikingly illustrative 
of the view whjk^ we have taken. We can give but a shoit 
exhract ; — / 

** If we eouht bring the royalists through by the same efibits by which 
we Were woiking loi ottr own advantage, suiely it was highly useful, 

' dad honofini^, and huv^ane^tp do so ; bnt we >vere not pledged to 
persevere IfMnbd what we thought prudent on om own account we 
might wifhmW at any time when our own objects weie accomplished, 
or when we saw that they were unattainabie without greater risk (han 
it appeared to us advisable to incur j and we might withdraw without 
repioach, and without dishooesty.”|| 

^ After the dissolution of Mr. Pitt’s mmistry in 1801, Mr. Can> 
iiing was in some degree separated from him — partly through his 
moie decided bostUity to the government of Mr. Addiugeon> and 
partly through bis couagntion WtUi some of those who composed 
what was cmled tiie Wftf Party. This difference occasioned his 
keeping aloof on occasions When be wonld naturally have been 
found m debate. During the last administration of Mr. Pitt, he 
still held only a secondjfry ofiice, that of Treasuier of the Navy, 
having refused to succeed Mr. Windham as Secretary at War, 
unless he might also succeed him m the cabinet. Towards the 
clott of 1805 it Was iu contemplation to give kjlil a seat in the 
cabinet^ to which his station in tiie Mouse of Conunons decidedly 


* Fad. RUt. waft, teas; i. 

d Tbwe is eneVaflMrti^e tattirw dirtP Uhe Imk btSa eowpeltad to aoiiu « qirarral, 
tioofir MtenMd mT hft mmi,” (ifSNjipiibich U to ho found m Uie. aeclutSBon against 
DkOo ;18 « Id dbgalse the o)>eratioit of that influence 

Vj which ifi driven into mijufit iiotUtittu /or tnlfirdiffi not 

t fiarfo x«9iiiv. 3$* Speeches^ is 49* 

^ y ^«rl. Hm» juuiivo 1261. Speectoy i* 238i |} Id. L 250* 
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entitled him, but Mr.JIHtt^s death dissolved the gov^rnmetit. 
During rile administration of The TalentS;,*’ Mr. Canning) 
who fen 5 BiJh|®|paM acknowledged no leader,* greatly distinguisbra 
hwailH ^'jpippMltion, especially upon foreign affairs ; and at the * 
formaiintlt of the X)u^- of Portland’s administration, in iVpril, 
1807« be TOCame SecfetiOj of State in the department in which 
he had b^n bred. At tlite period England was at war with 
most of the powers of Europe, and the business of a secretary of 
state wai^^ ^diffweBt in its nature from that which appertains 
to t^ pffil^ aiiring peace. No transaction, occurred from which 
any illi^tretion can be drawn of Mr. Canning’s policy in reference 
to points recently in’dispate. His great object was, as it had 
always been, determined opposition to France, and a vigorous 
prosecution of the war. It was during this period that the 
Spaniards commenced that resistance to Bonaparte, which, 
through the aid of England, became afterwards so successful ; 
and Mr. Canning often boasted of the honour which had been 
hii4 in signing the first treaty of restored peace and co-operation 
with Spain. He had occasion to issue several state papers, 
which weie uiiivorsally and justly admired. 

Lord Castlercagh held at thb period the seals of thf War De- 
partment. For some time everything went on w'ell ; the ministry 
were eminently popular and successful ; but some public levcrses 
occurred, and then sprang up the difieiences and jealousies 
between tbe two secretaries of state^ of which we are quite unable 
to state the natuie and origin. They are indeed, in themselves, 
foreign to our purpose, but they have a bearing upon the topics 
of present discussion, in as much as they were tbe original causes 
of the contention w'hicli we are endeavouring to mitigate. We 
believe that one point of difference related to the continuance and 
re-inforcement of the British troo|>s in J^Ortugal after the Battle 
of Corunna; and to some question ’as to the supersessioiv of a 
commander of those forces. I^or our present object, howevei, it 
is enough, that there was no quesriouiu any degree correspoaidiiig 
with those which have given rise to what may be styled the, post- 
humous coutroi^j|r in whidf W€ are now engaged. 

It is well kmmli riiat these differences led to tbe mignarion of 
Mr. Canning as Wdl as of tmrd Casrierea^^ nor did the former 
return to the cabinet during the further continuance of the war. 

f ^ 


* Of nU'llte laisiuprenentutiqiis of M. lUSHIboae U nfiiore injoiriocffi or oiijuatilun 
tlw against Mr. C^iiiOg, (p. 15^) o(l^}ng Wffort orp<^ilk»! adventurer, 

marchiiig noidotiimea nnder the haniier of one chief, sometimes under that of another.^ 
Ih Biidther |d«ich (p. i4) Mr. Caimtng U deaerOieti aa having attached hi 1809 

to iJbrd Lord W* succeeded him (Lord Oothunrt h0llig only hh locum 

tenepc tvhlle he was dhfoad) in the Ifohdgo O0ices * w 

• * , ‘Y HD* . 
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On all p(nitt», however, convieeted ividi its vigorous prosecotitm, 
he gave his active support to ^e governments of Mrv Percevat and 
XiOra liverpooX* In no one.of the toipassimied itf^ptiog 
harangues, in which he eahorted ihe Hotise to peni(!n^l|AfW tite 
mighty struggle, did any symptom diSer^o^m.fbo 

ministry, in whiidi Lord Castiercagh |(!QpF held the Foreign >1^ 

f arttuent, an dbe principles or obf^ of< the eontas^ In one 
hauttfttl pa^^, of tha effect of which xipcm ah attentive House 
die writer of, this afticte haS still a lively recoBiMetk^Mr. Can- 
ning tttariti^ Ihe en,^ accordance of ^bia^^elinj^a^ith dibse 
un^ srincR lie ha^, in early Iifh, illustrated' tbe'^syatem of Mr. 

pj,* • * ^ I ^ .1 , 

trill, I , . 

** The SfMnhb revolution/* be said, in suppoitiug the vote of thanks 
to lord Wellington for the Battle of Vitforie, ** exhibiring the sntne 
wiendid successes as those which marked ‘the early career 'of that of 
France, has proved that trlnmpli is not unaehtevabie by those who are 
attached* to the sotetelgnty. and whose |»riociple is to conserve rather 
than to ilastroy. 1^1$ not to Spain alone that the effects of the lata .vic- 
tory will be coniiiied. Spain has been the theatre of Lord Welltugtui's 
, glory; hnt U tyill nut be the boundary of the beneficial result of bis 
triumph. same blow which has broken the talisman of the French 
power hi 4 <|n|in has diseuebanted the Keaitfa. How is our 'prospect 
changed !! ^^m^ose countries, where at most a short iitrugglc had l^ii 
terminated by a result disastious to our wishes, if oot altogether closing 
in despair, we ^ve nowtp contemplate k very diflfereiit aspect of affairs. 
Germany croupes no longer, trembQi^ at the fieet of the tyrant, but 
maintains a bataneed contest. The mgh(9 delu§ie, by wideh the erntwent 
ha been ovetnMlmjtd, begiat toeabdde. The fume of tutUoaa are again 
visdtle, and lie efires and tweta ^>iuicte«f egfaiUiimeMta hegia to retgtfeai 
above the aftMmg nea>e,**fj , 

He made but one efe mreviously to the peace.«nd to 

hi» departum from speech delivered after the 

success of the war had, ih SfnCWiiUg’s owui <^p«tuon» been 
accofffplished, he reoasserted as its <>bjec|^ ** perse- 

veridg resiktance to die overwjieliiung ptrwer ul ^FranceJ* Not 
a word wm uttered» or a no^p idnteil,^ uf w more ex- 
tensive pr||itn|»fe of universal ^ 

contaiisii% hie parting* wordsj, we this 

. speech; but we affirm dial, look^g pi ^ coffimty mid at the 
whole tenottr,of''die speeches '^oX whkdk* it hi.a peaovadmb feid 
fdiove a11,*to*die course ofJtynnttctioiis.whiefr warn iHiair«cMfr> 
^ted> the most togemoua naw|Mer eamuri! dotiht huktlgtl^ ht dm 
* couclttthng filler, Mfi. C((mmmtdated fiarei^ oy^fessiosB^ 
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not domestic tyranny.* Hftnas a ft lend of good go?ernm^t; — 

Vi hat honest man is not ? . But internal constitutions were not on 
this paiticildait 6c«asion upperyna^t in his thoughts. 

“ I hope that the remit will be a general paeifieat1o»i in ^ 

whidi the intResI^ Of tvnrid will be duly consulted: if It 

shoald be aebessai^ 4o eont|m'}iosttiities, may we contend, as nc bate 
fought during the last with matchless strength arising fiom 

the fimmeis ofrthe iodh»oiuhlo anion cf the allies whose <-ause is, and 
whose eXerj&M dlfght# 1^ Otu^. May Great Britain still maintain that 
di^Uy of tn^ia^ ^at jgiandeur and liberality ot design, 

upon vbich she has |iitherto mted I May she cootinne theunoppressite 
guardian of the liberties that she’ hhs vindicated, and the disinterested 
protectoress of the Uhertks she has^testowed !*’ 

InJuly, ldl4, soon after the peace of Paiis, Mr. Canning’s 
friends accepted ofKce under I/nd lavei pool’s government, and 
be himself accepted the embassy to Lisbon ; in Jane, 1 8 16, about 
twelve months after the treaties of Vienna had been piomulgated^ * 
be iv^tumed to England as a member of the Cabinet, and Presi<. 
dent of the India Board. But lie did not tesume his seat in the 
House of Commons, (which was vacated by his appointment,) 
until Febmaiy, 1817; and bad therefore no part in die discus* 
sions which occuired, coqeeming the proceedings of tHeCongiess 
of Vienna. 

It cannot be s^id, that iu thus uniting himself with the govern* 
mebt, Mr. Canning made himself responsible for all their former 
acts, or necessarily expressed an approbation of them. At the 
same time, it may beobserved.that die most iniportant and the most 
recent measures of die Cabinet which Mr. Canning now joined, 
appertained to foreign policy: they had been conducted by Lord 
Casttereagb, with more dwU de]|^tniental powers.. Of arrange- 
ments so complicated imd bbh^sive, U more (ban probable 
thgfMv. Canning disapproved of lyome of the detaitk; &o,^with* 
out mconsiifeiiey, teight even their responsible* authors. But 
nothing Pbi a iKstii^ assurance, by Mr, Canning himself, could 
induce ps to baHev$mia| be disapproved generally ond stiongly 
of the prind|d$|]Sp whictfjj^gland and her allies had proceeded; 
or of die modniPNeh the Foreign Secreteiy had carried them 
into effect. . > 

The conciirreitee of Ofdniottf which was fahljr to be inferred 
fFoni''his^ct|mi'W^ his new eoIkMues, wat disdnctly avowed 
, bp'MaJlElaipiil^^ hts aecelH^ of the Ltdioii embassy 
^ was mamdie s&i^et of a motion' m die House of Commons 
* and it is lo vi^iiemhered, tjl^t the allcgatioii of a fundamental^ 

, • 3ee 9(«p|«toti, 1. 8. f lU. 485, 485. Purl t)eb. jnvW. I‘•0, 
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difference of policy between Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning 
includes a chaj^e of inconsistency against Lord liverpool^ who 
CQ'pperated with both. He approved' cordially ^aa ^|Pj Stapleton 
says, of the policy of Mr. Canning. Who has tbo^ht to say 
that be did not approve of the policy of Lord Castlereagh ? 

Mr. Canning’s ideas nere definite,' mm} his language precise; 
it cannot ^yp,|}eeu by him, but by bis thojaghtless biographer, 
that Lord C^lcrcagh was accused, without evidence or explalia- 
tion, of throwing away at Vienna, tlte advantageg^^tained at 
Salamanca or VHtorja.”* , ' , 

If the arrangements had consisted in a mM‘e treaty of peace, 
and oblivion of grievances past, a minister,^^ht>w^ver much be 
disapproved of them, might have united with men with whom* he 
otherwise concurred. But tlie stipulations of Id 15 w’ere pro- 
spective. They involved the occupation, for a time not precisely 
defined, of the territory of Franc^ lerself, and much remained to 
be done in reference to continental affairs, which required conU- 
lined intercourse and discussion with the great powers of Europe. 

To those treaties of 1818, the result of this discussion, which 
are supposed to have involved us in the Holy Alliance, and whicli 
did conne^Us intimately with its meiubeis, — to that quintuple 
alliance, which, according to Lord J<An Russell, implied a gua- 
ranty of the Bouibou dynasty, and of all the schemes of Mettci- 
nicb, — Mr. Canning, as a qicmber of the cabinet, was nccossaiiiy 
apaity. He was a party also to the Foieigii Enlistment Bill, 
and the Alien Bill, both which measures he supported by his 
eloquence, and to all the itleasures of the government from J une, 
18l6, to June, lti'40, when, for reasons totally unconnected with 
foieign politics, he ceased to attend the cabinet, which he finally 
quitted m the 'Decepibpr. following. 

Let it not be supposed, that while we defend Mr. Canning 
from the cbaige, ii^udiciously insinuated by Mr. Stapleton, of 
having parttcipated'in measures which he disapproved, and made 
himself responsible for ^ts which he detested, we affirfii that he 
entered cordially, and .with perfect approbation, into all the pio- 
ceedings of hja colleagues. We know the cqn|ntry« We know' 
that he was dissatisfied with the growing intimacy between Lord 
Castlereagh and some of tlie continental ministers ; that lie be- 
came averse U> congresses and jtnentinga of sovereigns. And it is 
within our own knowledge, (bflt. his. indisposition to the proceed- 
ings of the allies extended <]Mnjiheir fdrnUf and created in him an 
almost morbid atitipatiiy io pt otocok. 

For some time b^me he quitted office, he was uneasy at the 
state of foreign affaim. The management of Lord Castlereagh, 
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and tbn courteous daferenee nrhich he paid to the alHed ttove- 
reigns|*did not entirdy’suU his temperament; and, conscious of 
his Q^it bethought that be could have pursued the inter- 

ests of j^glandx^ith equal etFect and more dignity, by measures 
of a difll^ivmt style. 

But there is tt6t a tittle ef evidence, nor a shadow of probability, 
that during this period thdm arose any question in JLord Liver- 
pool’s cabinet, hs to the institutions of foreign codntries, or the 
principle dltiateri’erenee with their internal amsiirs; or that a diffe- 
rence exited on any great matter of policy. Such difference, if 
revived ki favour of an opponent, would have driven the high- 
minded and sensitjnw ndttister from the government. Unquestion- 
ably the ordinary feelings of human nature occasioned a little 
jealousy of the man, who had filled in such eventful times the 
oflire which he had once occupied; but this feeling did not pre- 
vent an occasional co<operation with Lord Castlereagh in the 
administration of the foreign office. We know that when almost 
all tiic colleagues of Mr. Canning, /iddrcsscd to him valedictory 
letters, on his resignation, Lord Castleieagh expressed the parti- 
cular effect which the separation had on mm, who thus lost Mr. 
Canning’s ** assistance in the foreign office.” It wopld not be 
fair to tell this without relating the whole fact. Lord Castle- 
reagh’s Communication was tardy, and did not arrive until an 
ubseivation to that effect from Mr. Canning bad reached Lord 
Castlereagh through a common ffien^. But the feeling in Mr. 
Cahning that it ought to come, aqd its own tenor, equally negative 
the supposition, that there was any radical difference of opinion 
between the tw'o men, and more especially on foreign affairs. 

Mr. Stapleton conjectures, with greu^ appearance of proba- 
bility, that Mr. Canning was t{i0 actual fi^er of the confidential 
iiiiniite on the affairs of Spain, issued in May, 1820.*’ That be 
bad a pait in it we have no doubt, though we recognise some 
expressions much more in the si^le of Lord Castlereagh. At all 
events, it Spoke the sebtiitaents of the whole cabinet, and furnishes 
the most pregnant proof of co-operation between^ Sioid Castle-* 
leagh and Mr. Uaonihg', in disclaiming the repressive schemes of 
the Holy Alliance. 

We nave leferred, in Our Tocmer article, to another Celebrated 
ciicular, issued by lord Castlerm^, on the afi^hh of Naples, 
and afterwards adopted by Mr. C^waiug^ ks the state paper in 
which were to be found the prinetpfeS which he inherited from 
his piede’cossor, and determined to pursue.t Mr. Stapleton| 


* Staptotoi, i. 141. I^ari. Dob. dg. and we p. onto. 

1 Sre hi* tpceeli, cUed p. SO, oate. f ). S99. 
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conceives that the state paper thus adopted by Mr. Canning) was 
the minute of May, 1B20. The following consideratioi^s con> 
nec^ beyond all doubt, Mr. Canning's declarati<}n with tlie 
Naples circular. 

) . Mr. Canning, speaking on the 24th February, refers 
to a paper which he found in his office. He would hardly have 
referred to a paper, as one which he found on entering office, for 
which he was himself responsible; still les^ if, as Mr. Stapldtou 
conjectures, he bad been mainly concerned in its composition. 

2. Mr. Canning, in laying before the House, on the 14th of 
April, 1823, the negotiations with France and Spain, refers to 
the same paper as being ** in the records^of tfie country,” (i. e. 
before parliament,) as well as in those of his office, ** and known 
to all the w'orld.”* The Naples circular bad been laid before 
the House in 1821 ;t that of May, 1820, was not produced until 
the 21st of April, 1823, after the second allusion to the paper in 
question had been made. The description therefore given of the 
paper was ina|mlicable to this of May, 1820, which was not only 
not before the House, or the' world, when Mr. Canning took the 
seals, but was not included among the papers now produced in 
explanation of bis conduct. 

3. Both Lord Liverpool;]; and Mr. Peel,§ (representing the 
goverimient in Mr. Canning’s absence,) also referred, on the 6r&t 
day of this same session of 1823, to the Naples circular, for an 
exposition of the principitm of the government. Jxird Liverpool 
distinctly referred to it for the principles, which, in the words of 
the King’s speech, written witiiout doubt by Mr. Canning, his 
Majesty had promulgated to the world.” 

We do not bring this evidence simply to justify the accuracy 
of our former statement; it is of importance to the questions at 
issue. For it is in this Naples circular, that Mr. Stapleton || finds 
a clause indicative of that objectionable principle in Lord Castle- 
reagh, which, according to him, Mr. Canning was strenuous in 
opposing. There was ** a saving clause of justification for 
Austria, in her meditated attack on Naples;” and " Lord Cas- 
tlcreagh took pams to make an exception in fisvour of the sove- 
reigns, in the onV instance in which a practical application was 
about to be mac(e of them.” Mr. Canning, so far from autho- 
riaing this criticism on tiie paper, speaks of it as laying down 
the principle of non-mterf^rpnee, witA all the qualificatiom pro~ 
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perly belonging to it.. .. The principle of non*interference with 
the independence of foreign states, was laid down in that docu-' 
ment a$ broadly , clearly atid definitively, as it was possible for any 
statesman to to lay it down!** * 

The criticisms then of Mr. Stapleton, heedless and unfair as 
applied to the paper of Lord Castlereagh, are most unfortunate 
when extended to a document to which Mr. Canning appealed 
with fond jpertiDacity.”t Only one word more upon this famous 
circular. In his eagerness to condemn, Mr. Stapleton scolds Lord 
Castlereagh because the Allies put .forth in it some doctrines 
' in direct repugnance to the fundamental laws of Great Britain 
— a curious charge this, against the minister who mentioned these 
doctrines only to condemn them ! How stands the case i The 
principles of the Naples circular involve the interference of one 
government in the internal affairs of another; England is invited 
to maintain these principles: Lord Castlereagh, among other 
reasons for rejecting them, urges that their application to England 
would be inconsistent with her constitutional laws ; — and he is 
then reproached as a supporter of those objectionable principles ! 

We have now made out this position: — That Mr. Canning 
came into office in 1 822, not only without any avowed disappro* 
bation of the policy of Lord Castlereagh and intention to change 
it, but with a decided and unequivocal recognition of it, as the 
principle of his own administration. And having this ample 
recognition, we do not think it necessary to advert to the minor 
instances of sarcasm and sneer against Lord Castlereagh and his 
policy, with w'hich Mr. Stapleton, with questionable taste, has 
interlarded his eulogy upon Mr. Canning. 

The truth is, that exclusiveness always was, and still is, the 
besetting fault of Mr. Canning’s friends. He was a great, an 
admirable, and an amiable man. He had fine qualities and 
splendid accomplishments. He did not inspire more of public 
admiration than of private affection. Nor is it matter cither of 
surprise or blame, that those who enjoyed his confidence, and 
witnessed the daily exercise of his talents, should be tenderly 
jealous of his reputation. 

His rivalry with Lord Castlereagh was an unavoidable occur- 
rence. It might have existed without bitterness, if the two cha- 
racters which produced it had -been left to the workings of their 
own greatness. Perhaps the friends of both were blameable; 
but we are sure that the work of Mr. Stapleton is an instance of 


* Speeckef, vol. t. 6 . Psrl. Deb. viii. 074. 
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great hidiscretion in those attached to Mr. Canning. He bad 
been, even from school, the hero of a set-~>Qf a sot, not of gro* 
veiling parasites, but of accomplished and independent men; 
.some of them, in particular attaiuments, almost qualified to dis« 
pute his superiority. From (be Smiths, and the Stuiveses, and 
the Ellises, and the Freres, flattery might be offered without de- 
gradation, and accepted without shame. These persons per* 
suaded themselves, and took pains to persuade Mr. Canning, ^t 
he was not merely the fittest, but the only man m Eni^aod fit to 
govern it. Not only his opinions, Mute and pbitq#6phic^ as 
they were^ became the standard of right ; his pectdlarities and 
his very foibles were made the measure of. propriety. Great as 
were the qualities of Lord Castlereagh, thhy unquestionably dif- 
fered much in their nature from those of Mr. Canning. The 
powers of both were efficacious and successful. Each had some 
advantage which the other wanted ; and either might have ad- 
ministered affairs, in the same Crisis, witli equal success, by 
means apparently opposite. To this truth, partiality blinded the 
friends of Mr. Canning. Partiality is amiable while it only ex- 
aggerates the merit of the patron ; but it too often depreciates 
the rival : the degradation or him who is to be debased, is often 
more zealously pursued than the exaltation of him who is to be 
honoured. 

These remarks are strikingly applicable to the account of Mr. 
Canning’s proceedings by his confidential secretary. We respect 
tiic talents of Mr. Stapleton, and admire his fidelity ; but we are 
confident that his is one of the many cases in which an amiable 
and praiseworthy attachment has led to misrepresentation and 
unfairness ; so much as to require a sus'picious perusal of a work, 
for which the character of its author, and its illustrious subject, 
might otherwise have claimed implicit confidence. 

We will now proceed to the policy of Mr. Canning; ami 
taking, as a convenient index to our narrative, this work of Mr. 
Stapleton, we meet at once with a pregnant indication of one 
strange, accident in the life of Mr. Canning, which communicates 
another taint to alb histories of his policy, of-wMeh they must be 
disclraiged before the truth cap bo,^ attained. 

Mr. Canning had been, all his life, the distingvdsbed opponent 
of the Whiffy nflid more especrallyof the friends of Parliamentary 
Reform. There was nothii^ for which be was more distin- 
guished than bis ContemptuodSi rejection of all suggestions for 
ascribing to the British Constitution, a basis in the abstract prin- 
ciple of representation. When called upon, shortly before bis 
de^tb, to form an administration, he slowly, unwillingly, and afler 
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attempthig evei^ Tory whom he could find, admitted some emi* 
neot Whigs* into his cabinet^ In this measure there was, on Us 
part, inconsistency .oj dereliction of principle ; for (with one 
holitaiy exception in favour of an almost exhausted man,) he ob< 
tained from each and all of them a pledge, that they would not 
only not support, but would manfully oppose all Whig measures, 
and mdre particularly, Reform. But now that there is no longer 
the voice of Mr. Canning to remind them of the terms on which 
they joined j(tim, these same Whigs have the hardihood to pre- 
tend that it'<nras 4e who had changed ! Having not only been 
opposed to him for years, in all matters connected with domestic 
liberty aifd the national constitution, but having charged upon 
him, on the only occasions on which it came into discussion, all 
the vices of the Holy Alliance, they all at once pretended to 
consider him as the champion of universal freedom, the redresser 
of nil national urongs ! 

Deprived, as they were subsequently, of the support of many 
' Tory friends, the adherents of Mr. Canning, clinging closely to 
the Whigs, have so far given in to this strange delusion, that 
the seciotai^ is found to commence an exposition of his policy, 
with u refeiencc to the principle That the people are the origin 
of power, ’’t as the first principle of the British Constitution. 
We shall not be led by Mr. Stapleton into any discussion of this 
barren theory; he will find enough in the speeches, and, we 
doubt not, recollect enough in the conversations of Mr. Canning. 
We mention the passage only as a proof of that newly created 
bias which derogates from the value of the narrative of Mr. Sta- 
pleton. This preference of the favourite doctrines of the WMiigs, 
combined with the jealousy of Lord Casticreagh, in which theii 
recollection g/ his triumphs caused them to partake, pervades 
every line, and perverts almost every sentiment of the woik. 

But w'e proceed. According to Mr. Stapleton the principle 
of Mr. Canning, on hb aecession to the Foreign Office, was this 

‘‘ The object to be sought Vras the prevention of popular tumults on the 
one hand, and of arbitrary and oppressive conduct on the other.”!. . . . 
“ The dissedution of ,the AUiance was to be effected gradually, by the 
withdrawal from it of the countenance of England} and the balance 
was to be held — ' not only between contending nations, but between 
conflietiug principles*— -giving the preference to neither, but aiding rather 
the Ubetal nde, because the eeiduUberals ta^e then the $tr<mgest”^ 

’ — — — •• — - —I 

* Some of the most eminent,, however, were tusconcerned in tliis jonction; neither 
i/>rd Grey, Lord Althorp, nor John Rnssell, took office in Mr. Cannii^s govern- 
niriil, or expressed tbenisrlves satisfied witlt its formation. On the lOlh of May, 1827, 
Lord Grey made a severe attack upon tlie new nnnister.-*<Parl. Debexvli. 720. 
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‘We have already proved that the countenance of England had 
already been withdrawn, by Lord Castlereagh, in a mode and in 
terms approved and adopted by Mr. Canning, from ail schemes 
of the Holy Alliance tending to the repression of liberty and 
independence. So far, therefore, this representation of Mr. Can- 
ning’s policy implies no didercnce vyitli his predecessor. But 
Mr. Stapleton pushes Mr. Canning’s plans a little' further — how 
justly, let us now see. 

,The words which refer to conflicting principles are quoted from 
the elaborate and statesman-like oration,^ wherein Mr. Canning 
explained the views of his govehtment with reference to the 
French invasion of Spain. But let it not be supposed that the 
passage following them was also abridged from the same speech, 
or warranted by any contemporaneous declaration by Mr. Can* 
iiing. They are the words of Mr. Stapleton. 

fn an early part of this speech, Mr. Canning reproved certain 
members of parliament, who were for addressing our allies as 
“ tyrants and despots, tramplers on the rights and liberties of 
mankind.” -He 

doubted whether these sallies of raillery, these flowers of Billingsgate, 
are calculated to soothe, rather to adorn.”. . . “ VTe ^er widely from ovr 
continental alUes on one great principle, it is tme ; nor do we, nor ought we 
to disguise that difference, nor to omit any opportunity of practically up~ 
holding our own opinion." But ... we should argue our differences of 
opinion, however freely, with temper, and enforce them, however firmly, 
without insult.” 

After deprecating the War, to which Mr. Hobhouse and the 
ultra-liberals had excited him, Mr. Canning proceeded thus : — 

" For the confirmation of these observations,” (on the undesirableness 
of war) “ 1 appeal to that which I have stated as the last of the con- 
siderations in reference to which the " policy of the British government 
was calculated — mean, to the present state of the world. No num can 
witness with more delight than I do the widening dffushn of political 
liberty. Acknowled^ug all the blessings which we 'have long derived 
from liberty ourselves, 1 do not grudge to others a participation in them. 
1 would not prohibit other nations mm kindling ^beir torches at tlie 
flame of British freedom. But let ns not deceive onneives. 'The general 
acquisiHtm of free mstifufions is md necessarily a security for general peace. 
I am obSged to eoffess that its immediate tendency is the other way. Take 
an example from France itself. The Representative Charobeir of France 
has undoubtedly been tbe source those hostilities, which 1 should not 
have despaired of seeing averted through the pacific disposition of the 
French King. Ixiok at the democracies of the ancient world. Their 

■ m . i y.ii I I I 4 ...I., 
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existence, I may say, was in war. Look at the petty republics of Italy 
in more modern times. In truth, long intervals of profound peace are 
much more readily tu be found under settlement;, of a monarchical form. 
Lid the republic of Rome, in tbc wbtdc career of her existence, enjoy 
an interval of peace of as long duration as that which this country en- 
joyed under tbc administration of Sir Robcit Walpole ? — and that inter- 
val, be it remembered, was broken short through the instigation of 
popular feeling. 1 am not saying that this is right or wrong— ‘but that 
it IS so : it is in the very nature of free governments, and rooie especially, 
perhaps, of gpternmeots newly free. The principle which for centuries 
has given ascendancy to Great Britain, is that she was the single free 
state in Europe* The spread of the representative system destroys that 
singularity, and must (however little we may like it) proportionably 
enfeeble our preponderating influence, tnilcss we measure our steps cau- 
tiously, and accommodate our conduct to the times. Let H not be sup- 
posed that 1 wotdd disparage the progress, of freedom, that I wish checks 
to be applied to it, or that 1 am pleased at the sight of obstacles thrown 
in its way. Far, very far from it. 1 am only dcsiiing it to be observed, 
that we cannot expect to enjoy, at the same time, incompatible advan- 
tages. Freedom must ever be the greatest of blessings ; but it ceases to 
he a distinction, in proiwrtion as other nations become free. 

“ But, Sir, this is only a partial view of tlie subject; and one to wliieli 
1 have been led by the niircasoiiahlc expectations of those who, n hile 
they make loud complaints of the diplomacy of England as less com- 
manding than heretofore, unconsciously specify the very causes which 
necessarily diminish and counteract its efficacy. 

“ Theie arc, however, other considerations, to which I beg leave to 
turn the attention of the House. 

“ It is perfetlg true, as has been argued by more than one honour- 
able member in this debate, that there is a contest gmng on in the world 
between the spirit of unlimited monarchy and the spirit of unlimited ilenio- 
cracy. Between these two spirits, it may be said that strife is cither 
openly in action, or covertly at work, throughout the greater portion of 
Europe. It is true, as has also been argued, that in no former peiiud in 
history is there so close a resemblance to tb( present, 'as in that of the 
Reformation. So far my honourable and learned fiieml (Sir J. Mackin- 
tosh) and the honourable baronet (Sir F. Bnrdett) were justified in 
holding up Queen Elizabeth’s reign as an example for our study. The 
honourdile ftiember for We^ndmter, too, has observed, that in iimtation if 
Quetn EtiaabetKs policy, the proper place for this country, in the present 
state of the world, is at the need f free nations struggling against arbi- 
trary power. Sir, undoubtedly there is, as 1 have admitted, a general 
resemblance between the two periods ; forasmuch as in both wc see a 
conflict of opinions, and in both a bond of union growing out of those 
opinions, which establishes, between parts and classes of different na- 
tions, a stricter commnnion than belongs to community of country. It 
is true— it is, I own I think, a formidable truth — that in this respect 
the two periods do resemble each other. But though there is thw 
general similarity, there is one circumstance which mainly distinguishes 
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the present tijne from the reign of Elizabeth; and which, though by no 
means unimportant in itself, has been overlooked by all those to whose, 
lirgnments 1 am now referring. Elizabeth was herself amongst the re- 
voUers agatnst the authority of the Church of Home ; but Wc art not 
amongst those who are engaged in a struggle against the spirit of mlimited 
monarchy. Wc have fought that fight* Wc have taken our station. 
Wc have long ago assumed a character differing altogether from that of 
those around us* // may have been the duty and the int(ir€St of f^ueen 
Elizabeth to make common cause with — to put herself at the head ^'-^hose 
who supported the Eeformation : hut can it be either our interest or our 
duty to ally oursehes with revolution 9 Let us be ready to <^ord refuge to 
the stiferers of either extreme pa/ty ; but it is not surely our' policy to be- 
come the associate of cither. Our situation uow is rather what that of 
Elizabeth would haoc been^ if the Church of England bad been, in her 
time, already completely established in uncontested supremacy; acknow- 
ledged as a legitimate settlement, unassailcd and unassailable by papal 
power. Does my honourable and learned friend believe that the policy 
of Elizabeth would in that case have been the same ? 

" Now, onr complex constitution is established with so happy a mix- 
ture of its elements — its tempered monarchy and its regulated freedom — 
that we have nothing to fear from foreign despotism ; nothing at home 
but from capricious change* We hwoc nothing to fear^ sinless, disiahtcjid 
of the blessings wtdeh we hem earned^ and of the calm which wc enjoys wi 
let loose again, zoith rash handy the elements of our constitution, and set 
them once more to Jight against each other. In this enviable bituation, 
what have wc in common with the struggles which are going on in 
other countries, for the attainment of objects of which wc have been 
long in undisputed possession? Wc look down upon those stragglo 
from the point to which we have happily attained, not with the ertiel 
delight which is described by the poet, as arising from the contemplation 
of agitations in which the spectator is not exposed to share ; but with 
an anxious desire to mitigate, to enlighten, to reconcile, to save — by 
our example in all cases — by our exertions where we cau usefully in- 
terpose* . , , V 

Our station y thctiy is essentially neutral; neutral not only between con- 
tending naiionsy hut between conflicting principles. The object of the 
iiovermmnt has bem to preserve that station; and for the purpose of 
preserving ity to maintain peace.*^^ 

For the length of this quotation, otir apology must be, first, in 

Speeches, v. 124—129. Part* Deb. viil. 1620. M. Babbc quotes Idrgcl;y IMr, 
Canning’s specchcii but not always cowectly. He quotes one, apjMireutly intt'iidrd foi 
that of L4Ui April, 1623, in which ha 4 i|i 9 )hes Mr. Canning say-—'* Je dm aussi 

<i hppsUion iTAngleterre:^* and agaiU; Nou$ n'Ciwfu pas prsts a jrreiulrenne aUittide 
plus sSrwise.^* Not either of these expressions is to be found in the speech ; still less 
anything wbkh justifies the way in which they arc printed, which is evidently intended 
to imply a doubt In fib* Canning’s mind of our abUiijy to sustain war. Not a syllable 
of this sort is to be found in any speech of Mr* Canning. Nor Is he more correctly 
styled a dupe# because his hopes of a conciliatory termination of the disputes between 
Prance ^d Spain were disappointed. See Babbc, pp. ^f9, 31, 32* 
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the clearness, tlie truth, and the wisdom of tlic passages cited ; 
and, secondly, in the obsolule disproof which they afford of the 
avermont, that Mr. Caiiniug leant, at his accession to office, to 
the miscalled liberal side of the balance. It would, perhaps, be 
tuore easy for an advocate of the other side, to draw from this 
speech a plausible argument for claiming Mr. Canning ns ins 
ally; because he certainty expresses more apprehcnsiofi froin 
1 evolutionary movements than from arbitrary power, 'ilic iriiiti 
is, that in recommending neutrality and non-interference, upon 
those JEnglish principles which w'o have elsewhere praised, he 
necessarily laid the greater stress upon that particulai danger 
whicli would spring from an adoption of the counsel tendered to 
him by others. But, beyond all doubt, the addition made by 
Mr. Stapleton to tlie principle enuiitiated by his patron, is pei- 
fectly unwarranted. It is to be recollected that this speech was 
delivered by Mr. Camiing at an early period of his administration 
of foreign affairs ; and that it avowedly detailed the practical ap- 
plication of the principles which had been laid down by Lord 
Casllcrcagli, and had been publicly adopted as “ the political 
crceil of the ministers.” Those who, in tracing the path of Mr. 
Camiing, would ascribe greater importance to passages in any 
other speech which may appear to be inconsistent with this ela- 
borate exposition, wc would warn, in his own words, “ not to 
select, by preferene'e, those footmarks, in which for a inomcnl, 
and from the slipperiness of the limes, he may have trodden 
awry.”* 

We have no space for a history. We give therefore no naria- 
tive of the negotiations with respect to Spain ; which were con- 
ducted by Mr. Canning, as well as afterwards explained in pai- 
liaineiit, with characteristic ability. We eoufiiie ourselves to 
such points as arc necessary fojr the elucidation of our main 
jiositions. 

It is saidf that he wished to avoid having a British ministei 
at Verona; if this be true, it is satisfacloi'y to find him aveiriiig 
that there was nothing in the general conduct of Cicnt Biituiii 
there, which lowoi^, us had been asserted, the character of 
Kiiglaud, Nothiug like it.”:]; 

Great and just stress has be^n laid on the plain and peremp- 
tory terms in which Mr. Cantiiug instructed the 0uku of Wel- 
lington to decline interference in tlfd 'pending struggles iu Spain ; 
— "to any such interference, come what may,\m Majesty will 
not be a party We join in the commendations bestowed 
upon this truly English letter ; it may pcrhap.s suit our humour 


♦ Spccclics, V. 530^ t Stapleton, 1 . 143. t Spceefaea, v. 70. Parh PeK yiil, 1487. 
, $ Mr. Conning to the Duke of Wellington, September S!7, 182;S. Pari. Deb. yiii. 905. 
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better than a more artificial form ol diplomacy, but in substmice 
it difi'crs nothing from the similar couiinunicationa of Lord Cas- 
tlereagb, the Naples circular for instance; and only furnishes a 
notable example of that which is one of our favourite positions, 
that it was in mode only th«tr the policy of M*; Canning was' 
varied from Loid Castlercagh*s. Tllie political opponents of Mr. 
Canning, afterwards so forward in maiutuiiiing, perhaps in origin* 
atiiig, for purposes of -their own, the notion of a diftefenc^ saw 
none in the negotiation with France and Spain in and llloy 

cast upon the new foreign secretary all the imputations which 
they had hurled against his {predecessor; save only that they Could 
not charge upon Mr. Canning any want of classical elegance, or 
a neglect of grammar. 

It is true that even at this early period they attempted to make 
a distinction between Mr. Canning and his less liberal associates ; 
they applauded the warmth with which^ he breathed his wishes 
for the success of Spain, and the -liberality of what he said oi the 
cause of Spanish freedom ; but they argued that, in w/ujt he did, 
he imitated his predecessor. Mr. Brougham treated slightingly, 
and with ridicule, the success of Mr. Canning in the point upon 
which he chiefly prided himself,'*' the prevention, by his manly 
declarations, of any corporate interference of the Allies in the af- 
fairs of Spain.t And yet, perhaps, the anxiety which he expressed 
upon this point, W'as the first and strongest public indication of 
Mr. Canning^s eagerness to dissolve the alliance. 

Whatever may be thought of the importance of this pailicular 
servici?, Mr. Canning certainly did pursue, equally iti spite of the 
reiiiunstrances of Allies, and the taunts of his^ opponents, the 
true iiiteresls of his country. The occupation of Spain did not 
produce any one ill effect upon England, or upon Portugal, her 
ancient ally. How useless then, how impolitic, how criminal 
would have been War! 

The truth is, that he watched the proceedings of the French in 
Spain, with a lively but discerning jealousy: he saw that the 
French army had not that possession of Spain of W'hich France 
could make any active use. She could repress the energies ol 
the Spaniards, she could not direct them against others. It 
would not be difficult to show, that France bcilig our near and 
powerful neighbour, the employment of her force in a more dis- 
tant country is exactly the circumstance which ^ our policy re- 
quires.j: In ancient times it was when the English armies were 


. * St’6 Stapletuii, I. 476. 

t Mr. Brougham, 14tli and 30Ui April, P<irl. Dobales, viii. 1531. 
t Sec Stapleton, i. 325, in coniirmatioii of this view. 
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invading France, that the ituoads of the Scots were the most 
frequent and snccessful. 

To prove that the French army in Spain had enough to do 
wtthin Spoilt, and that it remained /|)iere no longer than domestic 
circumstances required, we may refer to the declaration of Mr. 
Canning, in March, 18^, that be could nut, in regard to the 
peace of Spain, advise the withdrawal of the troops.'* They were 
fintfy wUh^wn in full conformity with his opinion. 

n^us alf/^e conditions by which our neutrality was originally 
quailed, were^feithfully fultilled. 1. Portugal was not attacked. 
2. There tyqa^no interference with South America. 3. There 
was no permanent occupation of Spain.f 

It is no part of our plan to 'describe the various occurrences of 
Mr. Canning’s miuistr}', related by Mr. Stapleton, on subjects 
unconnected with the great question of controversy. In all his 
communications with the powers against whom we had particular 
complaints, especially ' Spain, Canning fully maintained his 

own character and that of England. He stated his case, and 
pill sued his object, with admirable precision, plainness, and suc> 
cess.j: We refer to these transactions only lest it should be 
thought unfair to neglect them while considering a work in which 
the^ arc copiously detailed. 

Mr. Canning’s neutral principles, of which so eminent au ex- 
ample had been exhibited in Spain, were soon called into action 
in respect of Greece. Mr. Stapletihi’s accutint of Mr. Canning’s 
conduct on the difTerenccs between Russia and the Poite, and 
between the Porte and the Greeks, is peculiarly inteiestiiig j be- 
tansc it is founded upon, and partially cites, documents not 
hitherto published. *> 

" * The questions respecting Turkey presented themselves hoder a double 
aspect. So far .is related to the’struggle betwteen the Gieeks and tiie 
l*ortc. Great Britain had no rigiit to lutcifcrc. Whatever might be her 
u ishes, her prejudices, or her Sympathies, she vv as bound in political 
justice to lespect in this ease tlmt national hidepciidcncc whic^li in rase 
of civil coniuiotiou, she would look to have respected in her own. Nor 
was it tor a Cbriatlafl governoieut, which ruled in its distant depeuden- 


• Sp. V. ?38. Pari. Deb. x. 98. It is right also to cite herr the infractions vrhidi 
Ltari Loudomleri}' drear for tiinuelf eheu aMut to proceed to Vcroihii pnd irha li were 
treusterred to the Duke of WciliuKtoii, Scp|S|ubcr 14, 1S88. '* With respect to 

Spain, there seems iiothinq to add to, or vary, ni Ike loiirse of policy bitlieilo punned, 
—aoheilude for ilte s<ilety of the lio^al Family, -AOtiservaiicc of «>ur witogeineiits with 
Portugal, — and .i rigid abstinence from any iiuerfortnce in the iniortuT ali'airs^of that 
couniiy, must be considered as fottgilng the basis of bis Majesty's policy.'* .Pari. Deb, 
viii. 1139. ^ 

•f Sec Stiiplfton, i. 385. 

l.Id. i. 166, &c. ^ 

VOL. VIU. NO. XVI. ^ B £ 
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cies over a populatiou of mlUions of Biahometans, to proclaim a war of 
religion.’ 

" The discussions between Rusi>ia and Turkey, on tlic other band, 
prescribed a case which ctdled for English mediation. It was impossible 
ibr England to view the hazard to which Europe was exposed by the 
collision of two such powers, without feeling hei-self bound to interfere, 
with the utmost exertion of her good offices, to prevent so fbrmidablc a 
contingency. 

Accordingly ^e, in concert with her allies, had so iQhsrposed, ^nd 
not vrithout effect,”* 

After staling the possible case of Russia makit^ ^requisitions 
tipmi Turkey beyond what the treaties authorized. 

y In such requisitions,” the history proceeds, " Mr. Canning deter- 
mined that England should never join j nor should she make herself a 
party to any new calls upon Turkey which Russia had no right to en- 
force. * If, therefore, the Empmor of Russia should resolve upon urging 
such demands to the extremity of war, England would withdraw altoge- 
ther from any concern in the contrmd.’ 

“ If this reasoning were applicable to the then existing relations be- 
tween Turkey and Russia, it was still more applicable to the discussions 
between the Porte and its Greek subjects. 

* In those discussions England had not the pretence of a right to intir- 
fere. It was certainly her right, her doty, and her inclination to employ 
her utmost endeavours to induce the Porte, with a view to its own inte- 
rests, not only to grant the fullest amnesty to, but really, and in good 
troth, to govern its Christian subjects with a mild and equitable sway. . 
But as to further interference, whtf if the Giecks, who bad but lately 
pnldisbed an Act declaratory of thw Independence, should determine to 
accept nothing short of its acknowledgement ? And what if they should 
reject all terms short of that acknowledgement as insult and injury ' 
And what if the Turkish government Were to put to England the "ques- 
tion (as it would have a right to do,) whether, if the Sultan should 
agme to grant all t^at England requir^, and if the effect of the offer of 
stKB a concession should be to raise the demands and exasperate the re- 
sistance of the Greeks, would England make common cause with tlie 
Turks, and chastise those who rejected at once their authority and me- 
diatitm^ Would the English government be prepared to answer such a 
question in the affirmative? It certainly would not; and, even il it 
wished,^ it would not be for the interest of the (Greeks that England 
should interfere in the quarrel on such a condition.* 
y It MNBS for 'these reasons, therefore, that while Mr. Canning detci- 
niined to spare no exertion, by good office, to preserve peace betweru 
Russia and the Porte, and to restore internal tr^qaflKty to Turkey, yet 
Im was equally determined, on tm consideration^ ,<0 iuenr the risk of hos- 
tilities on either of these accounts, if those exertions should fail. To 
tms effect the Duke of Wellington received instructions for his guidance 
at the Congre8s.”t 


* Stapleton, i. 198. 


t lb. i. 300 , sot. 
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Similar instructions, avoiding interference, whether for or 
against the great continental poweis, were issued as to Italy. 

“ With respect to Italy, though the British IMenipotentiary was 
directed not to interfere on the subject so long as no measures were 
proposed to be adopted at the Congress, which would adect either the < 
obligations of treaty, or the rights of independent powers, or the political 
balance and general tranquiility of JButope, yet he was instructed to. pro* 
mote any plan for the withdrawal of the Austrian troops both from 
j^adtnont and Naples, by not withholding the expression of the satisfac> 
tion which his govemmeot would dd’ive fraiu such steps being resolved 
upon at the CoDg|^8. It was thought that such au opinion might be 
given without prejudice to that 'character of ucntrality but not of indif- 
ference* which, with respect to the affairs of Italy, it was the wish of 
Crest Britain to maintain.”* 

Tills neutral system did not please the parliamentary opponents 
of the government. It was not only in 1823, on the occasion of 
the invasion of Spain, that the members of Opposition regarded 
Mr. Cunning as the enemy of Buropean liberty, Mr.‘ Brougham 
was even more violent in 1824, in his censures of the Foreign 
Policy of England.'t' 

AVc now come to a measure, one of the most important of Mr. 
Canning’s administration, which did obtain the approbation of the 
“ Liberal” party; and did cotintenance, if not create, the notion, 
abtoad and at home, of Mr. Canning’s attachment to that side of 
the great European qucstion.4r Always keeping in \iew our par- 
ticular object we shall first ask^how this matter — the rci^gnition 
of the Spanish provinces in South America — 'Stood under the ad- 
ministration of Lord Castlereagh ? The answer is furnished by 
Mr. Stapleton. 

“ III July, 1822,” when Mr. Canning hod ceased to be a member <riL' 
the Cabinet, ‘'.Lord I^ndonden^ declared to the minister of the Spanish 
Constitutional government in LqH^oii, in coramentiog upon some plan of 
reconciliation between the Colonies and Spain, which the Spanish go- 
vci iiraent proposed to try, that * while those measures were in progi-ess, 
his Majesty would abstain, as far as possible, from any step which would 
prejudice his (Catholic) Majesty’s endeavours for the tcriiiiuatioii of bis 
diiierences with tbq said Colonics; ^but hit Britannic Majesty would not 
act with the cant^itr and explicit friendship which he owed to his ally, the 
King if Spam* were he not, under present drcumstances, to warn him f 
the rapdl progress f events, and f the danger f delay ; that Jus Cathfc 
Meyesty must be awam that so Ufge abortion f the world amid not, with- 
out ftadamentaUy Sorbing the inter^rse f fciHned society, long con- 
tinue without sonic recognized and estabrnhed relatiom; and thud the State, 
which, n&ther by its councUs, nor by its arms, could ifectmlly assert its 


* Stapieton, I. 917, 818, t Pad. Sab. Tt,!5b. f Babba, 44, 45. 
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aam r^hts over its dejMSHdencies, so far as to evfwct <d>e£encef and thus 
make itself responsible for maintaining their relations with ^her powers, 
must sooner or tiUer be prepared to see those rdations establish themsehes, 
from the aocrruUng necessity if the case, under some other form J 

From tills period the recognition of the Spanish provinces be> 
came a qnestion of time and circumstance. And it is certain 
that, Hot between Mr. Canning and Lotd Oastlereagh, who died 
in August, 1822, *but between Mr. Canning and other members 
of the Cabinet, iheie was a difference of opinion as to the period 
of recognition; there is niuch reason for believing ffiatlihe indis-. 
position of those ministers, which produced no inconsiderable as* 
perity of feeling, was, in part, occasioned by the ol^ecttons made 
to the recognition by some of our Continental Allies, as tending 
to countenance revolt. But it ions only a question of time; the 
principle was tlie same, and must have operated “ sooner or 
later.” 

“ The degree of recoguiliou,** we are told by Mr. Staptetoii,'f ** was 
of coarse intended to have been projrortioned to the degree of force and 
stability Which the several states lutght have lespectively acquired, and 
to the absence of struggle for ascendancy on the part cither of the 
mother country, or of paities into which each state might happen to be 
divided.” 

The reccgnitiou took place at the end of 1824,;]! and was un- 
questionably accelerated by the exertions of Mr. Canning. 
Whatever merit belongs to the acknowledgement of these pi o> 
viticcs, ^ the moment at which 41 occurred, may very faiily be 
claimed by Mr. Canuitig. It was cet taiiily with him a favoui ite 
object, zealously pursued through many difficulties, and finally 
attained in spite of formidable opposition. It is within our know- 
ledge that he rated very higlily the interest which the British 
public took hi this his favourite measure. We suspect that he 
over-rated it. With the mercantilb public the facility and fiec- 
doni of commercial intercourse with these new States was, no 
doubt, an object of in\icli impoitance,' and to this importauce 
Mr. Canning^s attention was naturally turned by his ow'n con- 
nection with Liverpool and Mr. Huskisson. The public in a 
larger sense took little concern in this, or in any other proceeding 
of the Foreign Office. 

This acknowledgement of tlie South American States, stip- 


, * 8 (iiplct 9 n, St. 13, 14. fii a* hf* matty aHivr Mr, Stapleton quotes 

doruiDfttthp wirtiout sftying chher whal tlie^ aVi*, ot iVhcrd l(«iy are to W found ; and 
sometimes d<icumeiits have itot been puhlislied« We do not know whether this 
important paper has been publislied, though it strikes us that at have seen it some* 
where. 

t } icing's Speech, Februaiy 1635* Pail. Deb. xii. 5. 
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posing it to have been brought about by Mr. Cniuiiug sooner 
than it would have been effected by Lord CasUeieagh- -aud this 
can only be a supposition—cannot possibly establish a I'uuda- 
luenful difference of policy between those two statesuieu; moie 
especially as ML'Canning, .when challenged by Mr, Uioughaiii 
for laziness in the recognition, took paiticular credit for the time 
at which itL wa? acoompTiahed.^ 

But a remarkable speech from Mr. Cunning, and the new and 
ingenious comments of Mr. Stapleton, have so connected this 
subject with the Eurojoean quesliou, and the Holy. Allianre, as to 
bring it necessarily under further consideration here. Our French 
author, indeed, considers the measure, or rather the language in 
which it was justified, as indicating a material change in Mr. 
Catiiiing’s principles.'!' We perceive no inconsistency in the 
minister, much in the critics and biographers. 

So far as we can learn from published documents or speeches, 
Mr. Canning took up the question of recognition just as it had 
been left by Lord Ijoudonderry ; to whose declarations on the 
subject he referred in his communications to the Fi-ench govern- 
incntj on the march of the French army into Spain. It was to 
be inferred from Ips communication, and is undoubtedly true, that 
Mr. Canning would have resisted any attempt on the part of 
France to indemnify herself in the Spanish Colonies for the ex- 
pense.s of the war. Is ther^ tl^ slightest giouiid for suspecting 
that Lord Castleieagh would, under any circumstances have per- 
mitted the interference of France ? 

Mr. Stapleton gives us, for the first time, a communication 
from Mr. Canning in August, 13(23, to’ the American Minister, 
Mr. Rush, prqposing concert^ measures for tlic eventual recog- 
nition. This overture fell to the ground for want of powers in the 
American. 

In October, 1833, Mr. Canning had a conference with Prince 
Pdlignac, ambassador frpm France, the minutes of which were 
published in the following March, | together with a correspond- 
ence, which soqn followed, with Spain herself. 

From these papers it appears that Mr. Canning decUflted, on 
the part of England, any partiejipation ia a discussion of the 
question jointly with the other pqwera: because England bad 
separate grievances j^ipst Spain Reference to commerce, and 
had moreover a mdre decided ’ ophuon upon the necessity of 
acknowledging the independence of the provinces. But every 

Stapleton, it. 78. Speeches, v. S20. Pari. Debataa. nil 77. t BaMte, 63. 
i Mr. Canning to Sir Charte, Stuart. March Stu, J893. Pari. Debate*, vili, 964. 

'* Spain has long been apprieed of hit MafestyN opinions upon this lahjact.” 

$ Patl. Pabates, a. 70S. 
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one of the powers had been constantly and ** unreservedly apprised 
not only of each step which the British government had taken, 
but of every opinion which it had formed upon the subject.”* 

It also appears that the French government, or its ultra-roy- 
alist representative, admitting the hopelessness of attempting to 
restore Sontli America to Spain, regarded the anarchical stater of 
the provinces as a bar to the acknowledgment of their independ- 
ence, and proposed a concert of European powers for endea- 
vouring to bring back to a principle of government, whether 
monarchical or aristocratical, people among whom absurd and 
dangerous theories were keeping up agitation and disunion. ”t 
** Mr. Canning,” whoso reply, wherewith the conference ended, 
we give as a proof of his judicious abstinence from irritating 
topics, and strict adherence to purely English motives, ** con- 
tented himself, without entering into discussion upon tliesc ab- 
stract principles, 'with saying, mat however desirable the esta- 
bUshmeiil of a monarchical form of government iu any of the 
provinces might bey on the one hand, or whatever might be the 
difficulties in the way of it on the other hand, his government 
could not take upon itself to put it forward as a condition of 
recognition.” . ^ 

The intention to conclude commercial treaties with -several of 
the new states was announced to parliament at the opening of 
the session of und realized id the course of that ycai. 

The whole transactiou which led to this acknowledgment pro- 
ceeded, as it appeared to the world, in a plain, simple and intel- 
ligible course; it was grounded upon the principles of public 
law, called into action by tlie interests of England. It did not 
necessarily place ns in any^new relation with the members of the 
Holy Alliance, or interfere with the stipulations of the treaty of 
Aix-da-Cbapelle. As we had abstained from opposition to the 
invasion, for reasons peculiar to themselves, of Naples and Pied- 
mont by Austria, aud of Spain by Prance, notwithstanding that 
we disapproved of these measures, so we now persisted, in spite 
of the remonstrances of tiiose continental powers, in a proceed- 
ing wl^h wc thought just, and conducive to our separate in- 
terests. 

But in December, 1826, two years after the measure had been 

. - 

^ Mp. Canning to Sir WilHam A*Court> Jniiuary 30, 1894, x, 719, and hUnote to 
tbc Spanish minister, M. dc los Bips, 95th, 1095, Ann. Reg. \u 51. This note 
contains a clear recapitulation of the conduct of the British government with respect 
to these provinces during the administradon of Lord Castiereagh, as well as during that 
of Mr. Canning, and a very aMe defence of the proceedings of hotb* 
t X. 719. t Par]. Debates^ xih 6. 
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completed, Mr. Canning opened, for the first time, to the House, 
a new view of this transaction. 

Admitting* “ that the entry of the French army into Spain was in a 
ceitaiu sense, a disparagement — an affront to her pride — a blow to the 
feelings of England.”— 

He had asked himself— 

'^if the powession of Spain might be rendered harmless in rival hands, 
harmless as regarded us, and valueless to the possessors 1 Mi^t not 
compensation for disparagement be obtained, and the policy of our 
ancestors vindicated by means better ad^ted to the present time^ 
If France occupied Spain, was it necessary, in order to avoid the conse- 
(picnces of that occupation, that we should attack Cadiz ? No — 1 looked 
another way — I sought materiab of compensation in another hemi' 
sphere. Contemplating Spain such as our ancestors had known her, 
I resolved that if France had Spain, it should not be Spain toith tke 
Indies — T caUed the Nem World inio existence to redress the balance of the 

ordr 

In his reference to the policy of our ancestors, M. Canning 
hqd in view the. combination of ** the Indies*’ with “ Spain” in 
all the votes of parliament whereby Queen* Anne was exhorted to 
persevere in the war for keeping the Spanish monarchy out of* 
the bauds of the Bourbons : and in this his second great speech 
on the same day, delivered while he was under great excitement 
from his former exertion, and the just applause which he had re- 
ceived, he wrought himself up td the utterance of the singular 
opinion, and the statement of the astounding fac^ which are 
found ill die passage cited. 

Wc cannot believe that it was Mr. Canning’s deliberate opi- 
nion, that a permanent, undisputed, occupation of Spain by 
France could be harmless m regarded England, or valueless in 
any sense ; nor can we be persuaded that Mr. Canning held, that 
the state and proportion of the powers of Europe could be made 
a matter of indifference, by the creation of independent states in 
South America ! That the colonies were now Uie more valuable 
part of the Spanish monarchy— that without diem Spain would 
be far less foitnidable— tbal a comitteror of Spain, mthout the 
htdiesy would have accompli^ed but one-half of his undlfut^ng, 
may readily be admitted. But that the union of France and'Spain 
under ode powerful pi'ince, w'oulm hurt nodiiog of EnglMd but 
her feelings, was no^ and could ]aoitl>e, the doctrine of Mr. Can- 

If it were granted that3outh Amerid^n independence was a cont- 

* Second Speech [ote.PottQgst,i}eesi9b^rlS#.t9!t|$^, 'Speec^e»,TlVd. De« 

bate$,xvhS9sr. ' * ' • *. 
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pensation fur the derangement of the balance of power in Kfirope, 
and that it was so regarded by Mr. Canning,, we should have therein 
a fresh proof of the adherence to English interests, which we have 
recognised and prsused in Mr. Canning. It is clear that he looked 
at die “ balance’* as it affected England alone, f^or it is not 
absolutely impossible that the new states might compensate Eng- 
land for an accession of strength to au European neighbour ; but 
it is absolutely impossible that they should compensate Belgium, 
or Genoa, or Poland, or any German state, for the absence of 
a free constitution, or the repression of liberal opinions. 

It is almost amusing to listen to the various imputations of 
deep design and complicated motive, whereby ingenious men 
adorn a simple matter. The acknowledgment of the Spanish 
provinces u as the obvious occurrence in the policy of England, 
which no Euglisli minister could have long delayed; but Mr. Sta- 
pleton, not content with refemng it to the simple grounds on 
which it was placed by Loixl Castlereagh, or even to the more 
elaborate motives avowed by Mr. Canning, ascribes it (if we 
understand him) to an ubstiact principle of opposition to the 
Holy Alliance ! 

• " 'Xbe demonstration of the fact, that because the Spanish Ameiican 

guvemineuts were the offspring of rebellion, and republican in tboii 
form. Great Britain would not be prevented from entering with those 
governments into treaties of amity and ronmierce, provided that other 
circumstances prescribed the fitness of sneh a course, was an exact 
counterpoise to the conduct of the Hedy Alliance in refusing to continue 
diploma^ relations with the constitudonal government of Spain, be- 
cause that form of government was not the free gift of the Spanish 
monarch. 

" Moreover, the Holy Alliance was virtually dissolved by the mea- 
sure; for, from tjiat time fortti, the intimate union between its membcis 
Cease<l to exist, and they no longer continueil to act together upon the 
same principles.’"* * 

Now we have already seen, first, that the recognition was 
contemplated by Lord Castlereaghf as an event not remote, at 
a time when the struggle for independence bad ,at least as much 
of a rdiM^lious character as in and secondly, that England 

had ptKl^$ed, and acted upon, different principles ffopi those of 
the albei'. Tb the proof already given of this fact,l; we add the 
declaratioii of Mr. Canning,. iViqiided upon the same evidence 
which we have adduced, Uiat this diffeience ,lnid existed, and 
had been avowed under the adipinistration of Lo>rd Castleicagh. 

“In truth, the principle of no/Mnterference is one on which we were 


• Stspletoti, ti, 4. 


t Seep. 411. 


. t See p. SC, esle. 
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already^' that is, wbcii Lord Castlcreagh was proceeding to Vero'AA, 
irrecoverably at variance in opinion with the allies; it was no longer 
debatable ground. On tlie one band, the alliance upholds the doctrine 
of an European police; tbis country, on the other hand, as appears from < 
the memorandum already quoted, protests against that doctrine. The 
(juestion is, i^ fagt, settled, as many questions are, by each party re* 
taining its own opinions.”* 

Parties thus differing, and retaining each liis own opinion, na- 
turally become more and more estranged ; and it is probable that 
the consummation by Mr. Canning of that recognition of the 
Spanish provinces, which was only intended by his predecessor, 
acceleiated and aggravated the estrangement, it may be that 
this estrangement was hastened by the more derisive tone which 
Mr. Canning assumed in reference to this and other points 
wherein ho differed from the allies. 

It does appear from Mr. Stapleton, that Mr. Canning’s urgency 
for the recognition of the Spanish provinces, was increased with 
the probability of a more permanent occupation of Spain by the 
French trpops. From the beginning he had been anxious to 
bring about the measure amicably, to persuade Spain herself to 
take the Icadf in the acknowledgment of the independence of 
her provinces ; he was ready, at one period, to mediate between 
France and Spain, on the condition that Spain would treat on 
the foundation of the independence of her colonies 
seems afterwards to have pressed the measure as qne which 
Ktiglattd should adopt, in order to show that she could and would 
act for her own interests, if the other allies were uninterruptedly 
to pursue theirs. 

All that we deny is, that this recognition of South America, or 
any of its consequences, pluc^ 'England in any different position, 
in respect of the rest of Europe, fi’om- that in which she stood 
while the Holy Alliance was recent apd in full force. We know 
not to what occurrences Mr. Stapleton alludes, \«lieu he says 
that its members no loiter acted together; nor with our English 
views, is Uic question important. Most assuredly Fiiglaiid did 
not co-operate in the Alliance after this measure was adopted, 
nor did she so co-operate at any period of its existence. J^^ither 
Mr. Cannmg nor Lord Castlereagh did,, or left undone, any thing 
connected with the interests of !ll^g^nd, at the ins^j^tiou of the 
Holy Alliance. Soth saw, and ^M^ted from opposing by force, 
of arms, proceeding's adopted by mdse allies, of which England 
, disapproved. The case m which the English principle of ab- 


* Sfieeches, SOth April, v. 65* Pari. Debales, \nu t4B5. 
t See Letter to Sir William A’Ceurl, Jan. SOth, 18S4. Pari. Peb* x. 717. 
I Speech, 30th Aprd, 1875.^ 
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staining from interference, Vhere the event, however unpalatable 
to England, did tiot immediately threaten her interests, was 
brought most prominently into action, was the case which fell to 
Mr. Canning. Spain assurediv touched us more nearly than 
Naples or Piedmont. 

• No part of Mr. Canning’s administration ^ve him more 
anxiety, or required more of the various qualities which he pos- 
sessed, than the affail^ of Portugal and Brazil, ft is with par- 
ticular reterence to these transactions, which are copiously related 
by Mr. Stapleton, that the variation of policy between Mr. Can- 
ning and his successors is maintained. For our present* object, 
which concerns only the measures of Mr. Canning and his pre- 
decessors, an examination of the nairative is unnecessary. We 
shall only refer to oiic^or two points, bearing upon the character 
of Mr. Canning’s policy. 

ft must be recollected that interference, by friendly advice, in 
the affairs of Portugal, stands upon grounds quite different from 
those on which a similar line of conduct can be placed in refer- 
ence to any other <counti^. ’Ibe intimacy of our Union with 
Portugal, and the obligations under whicU we lie to defend hoi 
against all attacks; her weakness of position, which would tender 
her an easy prey to oiie great power, if she were not piotccted 
by another; and the situation of her ports, which in hostile bands 
might be dangerous to England, and therefore render her inde- 
pendence an English object; and the close connection which 
existed during the war when our minister 61 Lisbon was a mem- 
ber of the regency; all these considerations'*’ peculiar to Portugal 
have for very many yearn occasioned an interference with the 
affairs of diat country, which would in no other case have been 
offered or accepted. 

We shall see bow studiously Mr, Canning, notwithstanding 
the intimacy of this conn^ion, adhered, through the whole of 
these transactions with Portugal, to his principle of non-inter- 
ference in the af&irs of other states. 

In the year 18d2, the constitution, which had been established 
in P^lmHal on the model of the Spanish constitution of 1820, 
had bum} overtnmed, and the King, John VI. had been restoied 
to nearly absolnte power. But he so far obeyed the spiiit of tlie 
times, as to promise to his suldects a new constitution, tn emanate 
from his royal will. Accordmg to« Mr. Stapleton, the ministers 
of Austria, Kussia, md Prnasia endeavoured to prevent the ac- 
complishment of this promise. Mr. Canning contented himself 
with this rational advice:, he did not disguise his opinion, that — 

; 1 
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Since the misfortune!* with which SpairfKras at that moment afflicted^ 
were in no inconsiderable degree to be traced to the violation of a like 
voluntary engagement on the part of her sovereign^ and since the pledged 
word of hh Majesty, and the declared sentiments of M. de Palmella, 
must have excited expectations in the people ot Portugd, the fate of 
Spain ought to be considered as a warning, that those expectations could 
not be disappointed without inenrring the danger of similar calamities.”*^ 

The Portuguese minister, Palmella, then applied for British 
troops, in order to give security to the king’s government. This 
was refused, as involving the appearance of 

“ a forcible interference with the internal affairs of another state. Put 
Portugal was too old and too valued a connection to be lightly aban- 
doned; and since the presence of a British naval fotce was suie to 
' couiliui, in the eyes of the Poituguese nation, the strict intimacy and 
good-will subsisting between the two crowns ; and, by inference, the 
disposition of the King of England to lend evciy practical support to 
his must faithful Majesty;* it was determined by the British cabinet to 
^'Mid, without loss of time, a squadron to the Lisbon station.” |- 

Thc English government was then asked, whether, in the event 
of a i oiistitution being given to Portugal, England would giiaiaii- 
Ice it against the commotion which it was likely to excite among 
the prejudiced and perverse people of that country. 

“ I declined,” .said Mr. Canning, “ on the part of Great Britain, to 
accede to tliis strange application; and I endeavoured to reconcile the 
Portuguese government to our refusal, by showing that the demand was 
one which went dhectly to the infraction of that principle of nou-inter- 
fcrcuce in the iutcrual afiairs of other States, which we professed for oui‘- 
scivos, and which it was obviously the interest of Portugal to see respected 
and maintained.” :|; 

In April, 1824, the personal safety of the king was endangered 
by a rising in which Uon Miguel took an active part ; and on 
this occasion an asylum was afforded to the royal family on boaid 
of a British man of war. Tiiis personal assistance by one sove- 
leigu to another, when in danger, has been frequently afforded 
without any participation in the disputed which occasioned the 
danger. It was to have been afforded to the Neapolitm royal 
family in tSb?; and vl^as, as we have lately seen,§ provide for in 
respect of the Spanish royal family, at the moment of diselldniing 
interference. • 

The crisis was soon over; but die Portuguese government 
remained in a very insecure state, with an army greatly needing 
rcfoim, and party ruittiing very high. The representative of 
France, M. Hyde de Neuville, most anxious to find an excuse 


* Stapleton, ii. 304. 
t Spe^hw, v. 116. 
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for^ introducing into Port%aI a portion of the French troops 
which occupied Spain, persiuaded (according to Mr. Stapleton,) 
the Portuguese government to apply ouce more to England for 
uiilitury succour^ The refusal was to furnish to this enterprising 
French diplomatist an excuse for summoning French troops into 
Portugal ; and it was intimated to our government, probably at 
his suggestion, that if England should refuse, an application 
would be made to Prance. 

The British government hesitated between the dan|(er of ex* 
posing Portugal to the invited invasion of French troops, and 
that of a forcible interference by England in the affairs of Portu- 
gal. But it was finally resolved to recommend to the Hanoverian* 
government to send a body of troops into Portugal. ** To pre- 
vent the entrance of French troops into Portugal was the one 
grand reason with the Britisli government for listening to the 
solicitation of M. Villa Real.” Mr. Canning’s determination 
the^-efure is not to be taken as affecting one way or the other the 
question of interfering,ym* or against, free constitutions or liberal 
principles; but it must be remarked that on this, the only occa- 
sion on which Mr. Canning listened to an application for troops, 
except as imperatively required by treaty, the government which 
was to be protected had no claim to the designation of liberal. 

Finally, the Hanoveiian troops were not sent to Portugal. 
The French ambassador in T.i0iidon, M. de Polignac, hearing of 
the intention, and not participating in the schemes of Hyde de 
Neuville, remonstrated against it. Both parties then agreed to 
abstain from sending troops; ilyde de ^ifeuville was disavowed, 
and cautioned. , 

Sir William A’Court, (now Lord Heytesfmry,) in whose pru- 
dence and ability Mr. Canning had a deserved confidence, was 
now sent to Lisbon as ambassador; and British interests obtained 
a triumph in the recall of M. Hyde de Neuville, and in the dis- 
missal of M. Sttbserra from the administration.' 

We a)]e told by Mr. ’?itapletpn,t and we readily believe, that in 
these s^^les the representative of England had to contend not 
only Wj|||^''France, but witli Spain, md the members of the Holy 
Alliait^, We believe also that the opposition of the latter was 
occasibned by the avowed opinion of England in favour of a 
consfitutional charter, and a consequent xvish tlvht France, rather 
than England, might retain an innuence at. Lisbon. \Vc have 
aljpeady given, in the words of Mr. Canning himself, the grounds 

Hanoverian tro^ preferred to because the empIo;yment of jBnglisli 

would* have requii^rd She di^mbl V parBamen v 
t Vo!, U. f4?. ? * . ' 
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of Ills opinion in favour of a charter. The tranquillity of Portu- 
gal, and the maintenance of our connection with her, wore always, 
as they ought always to be, the objects of the English minister. 
'J'hc opposition to France, or to the over>zealous partisan by 
whom she was represented at Lisbon, did naturally strengthen 
the connection of England with the party which France desired 
to suppress.^ 

On March 10th, 1826, the King ^f Portugal died. It is a 
curious fact, that Mr. Canning and Prince Metteniich, hcieupon 
separately recommended to Don J^edro, a resignation of his 
crown in favour of his daughter Donna Maria, and the maniage 
of that daughter with her uncle Don Miguel.'l* Don Pedro 
acquiesced, but added the grant of a constitutional charter, an 
addition to the arrangements suggested from England, “ vvhicli 
Mr.. Canning neither advised nor wished.”!].' Sir Charles St\iart, 
then on a mission to Kio Janeiro, having no time to receive in- 
structions from home, consented to be rite bearer of Don Pedro’s 
charter — a crude and hasty composition. The British govern- 
ment, anxious, that Great Britain should not be supposed to have 
been ** the contriver and impo&cr of the constitution,’’ perempto- 
rily enjoined Sir Charles Stuart to return home so soon as he had 
deposited the instrument at Lisbon. To this constitution, how- 
ever, though he pretty plainly indicated that he thought it open 
to criticism, Mr. Canning wished well; and he hoped that ema- 
nating from royal prerogative, it would be tolerated by the con ■ 
tinenial powers. 

The regency established by King John on his death-bed, was 
in possession of the government; but the nation was far from 
unanimous. Theie existed a strong party again.st it, and the 
constitution, and the mal-coutents were favoured by Spain. 'J^he 
interference of Spain went so far as to give assistance to those 
Portuguese who fled across her frontier, and to return them, 
armed and equipped, hostilcly to oppose the Portuguese govciii- 
nient. “^I’lie regency hereupon solicited the aid of England in 
virtue of uncient treaties, and that aid w'as aflbrdcd with a promp- 
titude, creditable alike to the good faith of England, and the 
vigour of her administration. 


* Bxtract nf a Ll'Uer from Mr.iCaniiing Sir Willimii A’Conrt, July 
*' It appears to us, upon tiic wlibluj. iliot the 1>cst chance of a sate au^<trarKluij Usue to 
the present cstraordinary criab in Portugal, will he (o.be rvuud in im accquauve (as 
iminetiiate as niii.V bc.'suitablc with the importance jtf the measure) nf t|ic charter of 
Doh Pedro, enup'led (ns it is') with' faU abdicatloii of the throiM*. Anj other' course 
roust, as it appears to tts, be full of danger t but if,.iKivertbctcss, airotlicr course siit^l 
be pursued, we shall not be the less anxions for it^ peaceable aud linppy issue, than if 
it wci-e.oue which we had Ours^vcit advised.”— Cbww. Jeitni. Isxxiv. 774. 
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Ill callbig upon Parliament to sanction and continue the em- 
ployment of the troops^ Mr- Canning laid down, in language 
btrictly conformable to that which he had used when only eon- 
tcmplatiug as possible the case which had now occurred, the 
principles upon which the troops were sent, and their duty when 
in Portugal. After reciting llio treaties and explaining ihcin — 
u Wc go,” he said, to Poitugal in the discharge q( a sacied obliga-^ 
tion, contracted under ancicnjUand nio<lern treaties. When there, no- 
thing shall be done by us to enforce the establishment of the Constitution 5 
but we must take care that nothing shall be done by others to prevent 
it from being fairly carried into effect. Internally, let thfe P^ituguesc 
settle their own aflairs,* but with respect to external force, v^hilc Great 
Britain has an arm to raise, it must be raised against tbc efforts of any 
power that should attempt forcibly to control the choice and fetter the 
independence of Portugal.” * 

VV c claim for these sentiments, wisdom, consistency, and inodr- 
ration; but we deny to them peculiarity or novelty. M’hey pro- 
ceed iu the uniform tenour of British policy, and me such as I^ord 
Casllereagh would have uttered under corresponding cirrum- 
stances. 

While Mr. Canningf took care to mark that the vote which 
he demanded was "a vote for the defence of Poitugal, not a sole 
of war against Spain,” he disclaimed any dread of war on the 
ground ot the inability of^Kugland to bear it* 

1 dread it, indeed/’ he said| b^t U|)Oa far othci giounds. I dread 
it from ail apprehension of the tremendous conscc|utncc$ \\ hicli might 
arise from any hostilities in which we might now be engaged. Sohil 
years ago, in the discussion of the negotiations 1 expecting the French 
war against Spain, I took the liberty of adverting to this tojiic. 1 then 
stated that the position of this country in the present state of the world 
was one of neutrality, not only between contending nations, but belween 
conflicting principles j and that it was by neutrality alone that wc conlil 
maintain that balance, the preservation of which I believed to be essen- 
tial la the welfare of inaukind. I then said, that I feared that the next 
war whieh sliould be kindled in Europe, vvould be a war not so much 
of armies, as ot opinious. Not four years liavc elapsed, and behold my 
appreheusiou realized 1” ^ Jf into thal war this coimtiy 

shall be compelled to enter, we shall enter into it with a sinecie and 
anxiout ctesirciito mitigate lathcr than exasperate — and to mingle only 
iu ih^f conflict of arms, not in the more fatal conflict of opinious. But 
I much fear that this country, (however earnestly she may endeavour to 
avoid it,) could not, in such ease, avoid seeing ranked under her banners 
dl the restless mid dissatisfied of any uatlon with which she might come 

iu conflict. It }$ the contei|iplatiou of this new power in any hiturc 
* 

* Speeches, ti. 8S. Pari. Deb. ivi. 3^4. f Stapleton, ill. 221. 
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war, wliicli excites my most anxious apprehension. It is one thing to 
have a giant’s strength, but it woulci be another to use it like a giant. 
The consciousness of such strength is, undoubtedly, a source of confi- 
dence and security i but in the situation in which this country stands, 
our business is uet to seek opportunities of displaying it, but to content 
onisclves with letting the professors of violent and exaggerated doctrines 
on both sides feel, that it is not their interest to convert an umpire into 
an adversaiy.”* 

Then followed this celebrated and mistaken passage : — 

The situation of England, amidst the struggle of political opinions 
which agitates more or less sensibly the diflereut countries of the world, 
may be compared to that of the Ruler of the Winds, as described by the 
poet: — *• 

‘ Celsft sedet iRolus arcc, 

Sceptru tenens ; mollitque animos et temperat iras ; 

Ni faciat, maria ac terras coeiumque profunduni 

Quippe ferant rapid! sccum, verrautqiic per auras.’ 

The consequence of letting loose the passions at present chained and 
confined, would be to produce a scene of desolation which no man can 
(oulcniplatc without horror; and i sHould not sleep easy on my couch, 
it 1 were conscious that I bad contributed to precipitate it by a single 
uioincnt.” f 

This passage created a great sensation, especially in foreign 
countries; the incinbers of the Holy Alliance received it as a 
threat, tlic discontented of ail nations hailed it as an eiicouragc- 
nioiit. To him who now reads it with (he slightest attention to 
the context, and to the circumstances of tlie times, its meaning 
appears neither portentous nor mysterious. It furnishes «>ne 
additional illustration of the jKisitiou which wu have maintained, 
namely, that England, pursuing her own interests, may give her 
support at one time to one, and at another time to another of the 
two great principles which divide the rest of Europe. The war 
between Portugal and Spain, which occasioned the interference 
of England, had already assumed the character of a struggle of 
constitutional liberty against arbitrary power. It was certain 
that all the despots of Europe, and the indiscriininuting upholders 
of ancient institutions, w'ould be arrayed on the side of Spain; 
all the revolutionisls on the side of Portugal. The slights! en- 
coiiragcmetit from England would call the latterTrom all parts 
of Europe, and give them a consistency and a strength probably 
irresistible. Mr. Canning desired not to w.icld so dangerous a 
weapon, and therefore the^ore deprecated war. liis reasoning 
was intelligible and simple; but there were men who had an 
interest in perverting it; those, namely, who, in order to justify 
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their auppoit of Mr. Canning, found it useful to ascribe to him 
principles of policy opposite to those which they had theretofore 
opposed in lum. Forei^ers werd easily misled, and we know 
It to be a fact, that Mr. Canning. received offers to raise insui- 
rections and levy troops in various parts of Europe, in further* " 
ance of his declared ]Al;entioiis to revolutionize the world! 

This would indeed have been a departure from the policy 
“ which he found recorded in his office" — but the whole is an 
idle drcapi. 

Notwithstanding all these strange misrepresentations, the Bri- 
tish troops, by their mere presence, effected the object of their 
employnieiit, in securing Portugal against Spain; their presence 
also, without doubt, gave a support to the constitutional govern- 
ment of the Regent, Donna Isabella; the govemmerit which had 
been formed under the constitutional cliaiter granted by Don 
Pedro. 

Through the unpopularity of diis charter, and the strength of 
Don Miguel’s partizans, it is not probable that the governineiit 
could have stood, if the BritislT troops had been withdrawn ; and 
it is probable that this consideration had its weight in inducing 
the British government to retain them in Portugal, though it is 
in troth extremely diffciilt to name the period at which the dan- 
ger of Spanish invasimi liad ceased. The Brilisli force then 
was, at the time of Mr. Camiirfg’a death, protecting in Poitugal 
** constitutional” government; a government, which, compared 
with that by whicli it was wished to supersede it, might be called 
" liberal.” But this was ah accident — (we have el&ewbere called 
it** a happy accident,”*) and cannot with any shadow of coi- 
rectness be taken as evincing a desire in Mr. Canning to affoid 
the aid of British troops to any foreign country, in reference to 
the character of its institutions. It was with Mr. Canning, as 
with every British fininistcr, an object to preserve an influence in 
Portugal ; he had been much consulted in the formation of the 
present government, and moreover deemed it the legitimate go- 
vernment; the partisans of Don Miguel, who were opposed to 
it, wmre also opposed to BHtish inlerests.'f Mr. Canning was 
theref^>desirous of preventing the subversion of this -govern- 
ment wXK>n ignel, though very anxious also* to aVdid active 
interfiy^^e. Herein therefore we recognise the leading princi- 
ples of Ms* Canning’s policy. More recent events may, or may 
not, be deemed to have justified other measures; but they cannot 
alter the nature of those proceedings of Mr. Canning, to which 
alone we now refer. 
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We have already seen, that Mr. Canning had not deemed it 
consistent with his principles or policy, to interfere in the dis- 
putes between the Ottoman Porte and its Greek subjects. But 
the increasing importance of the contest, the consequent neces- 
sity of allowing to Greece the rights of a belligerent, which was 
difficult without the recognition of independence, which at the 
same time her situation scarcely justitied, and tlnally, the solici- 
tation of the Greeks themselves, induced him so far to depart 
from his determination as to mediate between the two parties. 
In this mediation England acted in concert with Russia,* * * § and 
did not at first contemplate the use of force, in case of a refusal, 
by either party, of the terms proposed.*!- After the change of 
government in 1827, and the union of France with England and 
Russia in Greek affairs, it was determined to enforce by war the 
proposals to be made to the contending parties. We cannot 
pursue these transactions without deviating from our present 
purpose; one point, however, it is, for that purpose, necessary to 
notice — the care which was taken to set forth, at the very head 
of the Treaty for the pacification of Greece, the reasons for its 
adoption — the necessity of putting an end to a sanguinary strug- 
gle, which, while it abandoned the Greek provinces and the 
islands of the Archipelago to all the disorders of anarchy, ** daily 
caused fresh impediments to the commerce of the States of Europe, 
and gave opportunity for acts of piracy, 'which not onli/ exjwsed 
the subjects of the high contracting parties to grievous losses, but 
also rendered necessary measures wTiich were burtkemonie,for their 
obsercalion and suppression. 

Another object, not avowed on the face of the Treaty, but ap- 
parent in one of its Articles, § was to prevent the aggnnidizement 
of Russia at the expense of Turkey. ‘ 

These circumstances entirely separate the case of '^f’urkey from 
all the cases in which a question of interference on behalf of a 
revolting nation, or invaded country, occurred in the time of 
Lord Castleieagh. 

^Vo have now referred to all those transactions of Mr, Can- 
ning which bear upon the averment which wc have undertaken 
to controvert, viz. 

“ that England, under Lord Castlcreagh, ivas a parti/, assisting f tad con.- 
tracting, to a league of sovereigns for the repression of liberal and ptytu/ar 

* Protocol of St, Petersburgb, signed bjr the Duke of Wellington, April e4tli, 1 8S6, 
Pari. Ueb. xvtii. 87. 

f Stapleton, iii. 865, 863, 

t Ticaty of 6tli July, 1887. PStl. Difbates, xviii. 89. 

§ Art. V. »iipulate» that neither of the parties will seek in these arrangements any 
augmentation of territory, any cxciosivc influence, or any connucrcidi advantage for 
their subjects, whioh those of every other natiun may not equally obtain. 

VOL. vm. NO. xvr. - f f 
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institutions, under the name of the llolij Alliance ; and that Mr. Canning, 
•when Secretary for Foreign Affairs, disconnected England from this aUi- 
tmee, and gave her powerful support to the cause of liberty in Europe."* 

We have not attempted a liibtory of Mr. Canning’s administra-' 
tion further than the discussion of the truth of this averment has 
required. No friend, therefore, of the deceased statesman must 
impute to us neglect of his fame, if we have passed over many 
instances of the exercise of his great powers in maintaining the 
influence of England, and arranging the complicated affairs of 
Europe in a most eventful period. Much as we condemn in 
Mr. Stapleton’s book, we refer to it with pleasure for its elaborate 
exposition of proceedings, whereby the rare qualities of his pa- 
tron are forcibly illustrated. 

Yet in perusing the complaints' of neglected interests and 
tarnished honour, we have sometimes been leniinded of the me- 
moirs by which Gil Bias described the ill state of Spain, when 
the Coiide d’Olivares succeeded the Duque de Lcrma.i' ** ’J'he 
balance of power was no more.” England, that hud so long been 
looked upon as “ the land of freedom” — “ the protector of the 
oppressed,” was now a passive spectator of schemes for destroy- 
ing “ the just freedom of the people.” ** The glory that had 
once surrounded her w'as fled.”;|l Now what does all this really 
mean? Is it possible that he who makes these representations 
can have read the history of his country, or the comments upon if 
in the speeches or tlie practice of Mr. Canning? lie would 
there have learned that England had at no time been the pro- 
tector of the oppressed from motives of philanthropy or chivalry, 
or for any motive independent of her own interest. And what 
arc the instances of criminal passiveness? Naples? Piodinuiit? 
Spain ? Wc ask as to these in particular, and we also put the 
question generally, what, and where, and when, were the inju- 
rious proceedings which Lord Castlcreagh witnessed passively, 
while Mr. Canning, when a minister, proposed to interfere, or 
with which, according to principles subsequently avowed, we 
may conclude that Mr. Canning trould have interfered i 

We must deal in like umiiner, by demanding instances and 
proofs, with another of the vague charges brought by Mr. Staple- 
ton .Uptinat Lord Castlereagh, whose principles are, in this 
umeikiud form of the calumny, allowed to have been sound 
CDougli, but it is said that he did not ** make his measures ac- 
cord with them.”§ 

We have hitherto described the policy of Mr. Canning as we 
' And it developed in his speeches and his writings. As his style 

* Sec For«^ Qaarteily Review, p. Sb, ants. f Gil Bias, liv. xv, c. b. 

t Stapleton, U 41, €2. $ Stapleton, i. 140. 
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Mas remarkably perspicuous and precise, there can scarcely be 
a more authentic or iiiieiTiiig exposition. We v^ill listen, how- 
ever, to his secretary, though he has not always iniitatccl the pie- 
cision of tho minister. 

lie tells us, and very truly, that Mr. (fanning plact*d liis chief 
boast* ‘'upon the execution of the prinripKs,”i' which had 
shared with his predecessor. Yet it is elsewhere said that he 
conceived n scheme of policy regulated by lixed principles of 
action, and calculated to produce definite and foreseen resnlts.^'j. 

In another passage ^^the fundamental principle of Mr. Can- 
ning's policy” is thus described: — 

‘'To preser\c the peace of the world was the loading policy of Eng- 
land. For this purpose it w^as necessary in the fiist place, to picvcnt to 
the utmost of licr power the bieaking out ol new quarrels^ in the se- 
cond place, lo compose, wdicn it could be done by tiicndly mediation, 
existing diflerences 5 anil thirdly, when that was hopeless, to narrow as 
much us pos'iiblc their limits ; fourthly, to muiniaw for her^df an ancle- 
xuiiwi^ ncutralUy in alt ca^cs xdivrt nothing should Occi/r to qfflcl injuri^ 
oad// hn intends or her honour 

Unless it be thought that theie is here, peihaps, a little more 
leaning to active but amicable interference, this delineation of 
Mr. Canning’s policy, tchich is given by Ah\ Stapleton as a qiiola^ 
lion, might be taken a new version of Loid (3asllcreagirs 
minutes and dicular despatches. 

liut we have shortly afterwards anothei desciii>tioii of the 
system, or of the effects expected from it, which is not marked 
as taken from an cMstiiig document. *^rhe object is here, 

* Just, lo dispose Uu' clanger with nhich tkt xiodd xcas threatemd Jroni 
the collision cf the suppotltrs of ahso/ufc poxien andfhe advotaUs of‘ nvo-^ 
hilion; secondly, to restore to Great Britain her just iiiHuence amongst 
the other powers of Europe; thirdly, to advance the prosperity of sur- 
louudiiig nations by a judicious u>c of that influence; and tourthly, 
above all, to promote by these means the interests of his own coun- 
try.’ll 

In pursuit of these effects, w'c are told, Mr. Canning, consider- 
ing that the preponderance of physical force was on the popular 
side, and that if repressed by the measures and practice w'the 
Holy Alliance, it would produce a convulsion, determmed^to 
delay the progress of those measures, by withdrawing England 
frqni its counsels, denouncing its doctrines, acting in opposition 
to its principles and wishes, thus decreasing its strength, and 


t Speech/ $4th Feb. 1093, p» 60, nnte. 

^ $ Ibid. ii. 376. || Ibid* iU. 3B9, 990. 

F F a 


* Stapleton, 
t Ibid. i. 471. 
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Hnally extinguishing the body itself. All this was accomplished 
by the recognition of Spanish America; after that the Holy Alli- 
ance ** ventured on no new crusades’* — and it is given as a no- 
table proof of the dissolution of the alliance, that Russia declared 
she would no longer act with such allies. 

''Mr. Cauitlug, by .thus withering into uotbiiigncss this mighty com- 
bination of continental sovereign, soothed the exasperated feelings of 
the people, and taught them to look with confidence towards the British 
government, and with increased moderation on the just pretensions of 
their own. He reliet'ed Europe from the incubus with which she had 
been oppressed, and feelings of sympathy between kings and people 
again began to revive. Neither party, inched, had triumphed, but both, 
in reality, had gained. The irritating oppression of the Alliance being 
removed, the excitement to resistance was withdrawn, so that while the 
cause of liberty was advanced, the foundations of monarchy were 
strengthened.”* 

lie is no friend to any minister who establishes a test severe as 
this, for the trial of his measures! Mr. Canning’s friends may 
be satisfied with the fame which he has acquired, without ascrib- 
ing to him all the glories here fancied by Mr. Stapleton. We fuel 
pretty confident that Mr. Canning never indulged in speculations 
such as these. We arc sure that if he did, he must have been 
woefully disappointed. Mr. Stapleton has not named the coun- 
tries to which his llatteriug remarks are intended to apply — our 
recollection will nut supply the deficiency. 

Blit laying aside the exaggerations of the private secretary, wo 
may observe that the dispersion of the danger to arise from the 
confliction of discordant principles, and the collision of two par- 
ties, is a legitimate object, in no way inconsistent with the policy 
of Lord Castlercagli. It is an [English object, very difterunt 
from that of supporting the popular cause, fiom a mere- hatred of 
despotism. It was, moreover, an object avowed by Mr. Canning 
at the outset of his administration. To lestorc oi*' maintain Lug- 
laud’s infinence in Lurope, to promote the interest of bis own 
country, w'cre, no doubt, also parts of Mr. Canning’s policy, 
wliicli it was scarcely necessary to set forth as peculiarly his. 
As-a iqan of generous mind, Mr. Canning, wc have no doubt, 
ddig^fi^'to witness the prosperity of surrounding natioiKs; but 
we'apprehend that its advaiicemenf was no more a part of his 
policy than of his duty. ■ 

T’here is thus really no/ point ip the policy of Mr. Cunning, 
even as it is, expounded by his biographer, whereon, in reference 
ta my practical question, affecting the conduct of England, there 


* SUpletoa, hi. SOI, 
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is a tUfiercDce willi l-.or<l CusUcieagh. NVc have alieady shown 
(hat the principles ancf decisions of Loi d Castlereagh, in all ques- 
tions between England and foreign states, were approved by Mr. 
Canning; we affirm also that Mr. Canning took no decision in- 
consistent with those stune principles. 

All that can be gathered from Mr. Stapleton is, that Mr. 
Canning was of opinion that the existence of the Holy Alliance, 
and the continual intei communing of the continental powers, on 
questions of internal government, did give to the despotic prin- 
ciple an undue preponderance, which might produce a collision 
dangerous to the peace of the world, and tending to involve 
England in war; he therefore gieatiy desired the destruction of 
the Alliance. And althougli this view of Mr. Cannings opinions 
as to the state of the question between tiespotism and democracy, 
is not supported, unless it be in distant allusion, by any of his 
public acts or speeches, we give credit to Mr. Stapleton, and to 
those under whose auspices lie writes, for iiifoimation substan- 
tially eonect upon this point. Mr. Canniug’s early success, and 
the homage to which he had been accustomed fiom his youth, 
co-opeiated with a consciousness of his own powers and natural 
quicUiess of feeling, to occasion impatience and intolerance when 
his measures were op})osed, or his piinciples disputed. It may 
be tine that the tone as well as the extent of the opposition 
which he had sometimes to encounter in his administration of 
foreign aft'aiis, from some of the European governments, and of 
his own colleagues,'*' did generate in his somewhat irritable mind 
a moie decided leaning towards the party which opposed those 
governments than he at any time avowed. \\ e do not believe, 
with Mr. Stapleton, that this was his feeling from the period of 
his accession to office, and that he went on for four years without 
any public explanation of it.i* Nor can we admit, with M. 
Rabbe, that he, who was in England the champion of the con- 
servative principle, intended to put himself at the head of a re- 
volutionary” movement throughout Europe.;}; And certainly 
there can be no greater mistake than that of our French audior, 
who imagines that Mr. Canning contemplated with satisftmtton 
the prospect of w'ar, and intended, in the character of jEd^jHi^to 

! . ■'JjlpA — 

* We believe M. Rabbe to be incorrect (p« 48) in his enumeration of ibe itnemberv 
who opposed Mr. Canning in the cabinet ; but Mr. Canning liimseif said (Sp. \ . 
316, 317) that the line of separation was n serpentine line, that h, that parties wtre 
not divided, on ttic South AmcHcdn, by the ^aine lino which sepjrated them on the 
CatlioliL Question. 

t Siapleton, iii. 296. 

t Rabbe, p. 55. A l«i tete dii mouvement It U hardly ucGes^vtiry 

to ili.it tliia cxpre^sioui us here Uhed, implies chau^^ of comtilution, not eon* 

sermlon. 

$ Rabbe (p. 65) prefaces some very di^raging remarks on Mr.Cnninng, by ityling 
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let loose the Minds mIiicIi should shake heaven and eaith to then 
foundations. We aie satisfied that his patiioUsin, and his fa^ 
\oiuite Xilnghsh maxims, wouUi have always kept bun horn aitinj; 
in anv ssav inconsistent with Ins pubhr avonals, and above all 
Me do not believe that lu could have been induced to depait 
from the piinciple of non-inteifcience with the aftaiia of othci 
states But we admit, onl> because those who had a light to 
knoM his sentiments have told us so, that In fattcil^ appichended 
evil fiom the repicssion lathci than fiom the evpansiou of those 
notions of freedom, fiom m I nch, in 1S2‘3, he had conUmplatid 
the moic imminent dingci If there was heic a new system of 
jiolio. It was a V uiation is much fioiii Mi. Canning himself a^ 
from his piedccessoi 

An inquirv into the result of the moic lecent measures of Mi 
Cinmns’s admiuistiation, would lead us too fn into the con- 
tioversj touching the subsiqucnt measuies of the Duke of el- 
lington, from which in this aitich wc intend to abstain. Om 
remaik only w< shall mikc on the dissolution of the Holy M 
lianre. It was a comput mvci likely to cndiiu foi a Ion*, tiini 
It was always to be c spec ted that wheic my one oi moic of tin 
parties had separate interests, c xch would lathei <Mt m put suit of 
them than of the piinciples of the Alliance Noi wis there ni 
the tic ity anv thing to lostiam a powei so situated. It Itussia 
ie)ecltd the intcifcrenoc of her allies, in tlic aff iiis of (jieccc*, 
it was because Austiia had a distinct mteicst, and Piussiiwas 
hcf tiKiid If \iistii i co-opeiatcd with Ingluul, in tht ifiaiis 
of Poitugdand Iha/il, it was because tin eoniuelion with tin 
Bi igan/a familv gave the cmpeioi mi mteicst, vvhieh the othci 
allies had not if Fi anee consulted England as to the withdiawai 
of the tiuops fiom Spam, it was because England alone had ob- 
jected to then iiilioduction 

'I he opeiation, hottevci, of these stve lal causes, w is facilitated 
by Ml Cinnint,, who assuiediv obtained by his opposition to 
the continental powei s, and the gcncial cliaiaclei of his di- 
plomacy, a great name thioughout I^uiojk as a gifted and liberal 
statesman Ris talents, unquestionably, fully deseived the 
praise; tmd there was enough of ineiit lu the mcasuics which he 
adopted to enable him to reject the commendations bestowed 
upon intentions which he did not entertain. 

There was in the mind of Mi. C inning a lemarkable quickness 
of comprehension and piecision of senlimcul. He enforced with 
gieat ability, and inculcated with peculiar dexterity, an intelligible 

him “ Oct laile Bntaiauqnc.” H« nttiibutes his success to chniuc, ind says thal^* la 
gaene ne sera t>a» pMr Ini qa’une specahUdn eoinmeiciale coiiimandSe par I’anato- 
crads de son pays.’' 
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view of multifarious transactions. The power of his understand- 
ing, and the skilfulness of his argument, accompanied by a fasci- 
nating openness of manner, and at the same time a conlident per- 
' severance in his own purpose, gave him an irresistible influence 
in discussion, and sometimes obtained acquiescence in his views, 
from those who, without changing their opinions, found them- 
■ selves beaten in the controversy. England never l»ad a minister 
by whom her interests were more skilfully pursued, or sustained 
more firmly. 

If we appear to detract from his comparative merit, it is not 
by depreciating him, but by giving a just value to the other ob- 
ject of comparison. Mr. Canning upheld, — he did not relrieve^ 
— the honour of his country. 


Art, VI. — 1. HSglemefit de la Sodttedes Methodes d' Fnseigne- 
nient. Paris. 1830 . 

2. Cours gratuits destines anx gens du Monde sous les auspices 
de la Socicte des Mithodes d’Mnseignement, Paris. 1830 et 
IH31. 

3. Prospectus de V Ecole Orthomatiqne fondee par la Societe des 
Methodes cT Fnseignement. Paris. J830. 

4 . Instruction du Peuple Fraufais : livres veudus an prixcontant; 
sous les soim de la Societe des MHhodes cT Enseignement. No. 1 

No. 18. Paris. 1830 et 1831. 

.0. La Senlinclle du Peuple, feuille politique, agricole, et industri- 
ellc. Journal llehdomadaire. Paris. 

G. Le Pere de Famillc, Journal de la Societe d * Instruction Po- 
pulaire, manuel periodique, progressif, instructif, et amusant, 
destine d amlliorer la condition physique, morale el intellec- 
luelle du peuple des ViUes et des Campagnes. Premiere et 
dciixi^mc liivraisons. Juillet et Aout, 1831. Paris. 8vo. 

We are desirous of calling attention to some eflbrts that -are 
making in Paris for the communication to the people of 'Prknee 
of .general information, and ei^pecially of that sort of knowledge 
which they are the . most in need of. Amidst the political un- 
quietness which characterized the last jfear of the reign of the . 
exiled sovereign, and the violent agitation of parties that has 
distracted the career 'of the citizen-king, there have not been 
wanting men of sufficient zeal and ability to devote aiarge portion 
of their time to the advancement of permanent iiiterek of 
their countrymen, having before their eyes the good v^ch 
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the diffusion of iiUelligc uce cannot fail to produce, be the mini- 
sters and forms of government who and what they may. Tt may 
be useful to give some account of the ptiblications wliich thes.^ 
efforts have brought forth — publications remarkable neither for 
the science nor erudition displayed in them, but having the mo- 
dest, and in our eyes, the far iiigher, merit of the benevolent ten- 
dency of their declared object. 

The various societies that have for some years been in action in 
France for philanthropical purposes are probably well known to 
most of our readers. But there was antple room for an associa- 
tion proposing to itself to inquire for, to examine, and to propa- 
gate the' best methods of instruction, embracing every thing 
belonging to education, whether moral or physical, scientific or 
technical, or of what kind soever. With this view a society was 
formed in Paris, in 1820, under the title of La Societe des Me- 
thodes d* Enseignement, and its labours have been regularly conti- 
nued, in reviewing dispassionately old systems, in examining 
witliout scruple new theories, and in trying practically the many 
metliods that arc constantly discovcreil, or pu‘teiided so to be 
discovered, in substitution of former ones. 'Fhe society, in fact, 
tries to bring education to something near the level of a science, 
and the discitssions at its meetings, (at which wu have been pre- 
sent,) are well calculated to rouse obsetvatioiis and excite ideas of 
a nature to affoid strong hopes of the real progress of that sci- 
ence. Gratuitous lectures have been established for the benefit 
of persons engaged in busincssi in the Anrious branches of natural 
history, chemistry, law, moral philosophy, public economy, philo- 
logy, &c. which have been successful. A most important insti- 
tution, called I' Ecole Ortko/natiqne,' was foundetl by the society 
in October, I8C9, and has uow in it about sixty boys, whose 
education is conducted in what the society consider to be the 
most rational manner, under the constant superintendence of a 
committee of five of its members. It is a day school, at the rate 
of twenty ^francs a month, and the instruction given at present ex- 
tends to reading, writing, drawing, music, gymnastics, the French, 
English, and JLatin languages, arithmetic, geometry, natural his- 
tory, geography, and book-keeping. Arrangements are making 
to adn ipstruction in higher branches of knowledge, and in mat- 
ters of social utility; but die school, as it is, cannot but be 
rpi^rded as a very interesting example of the improvement of* 
which the system of teaching is susceptible. The Ecole Or- 
thomatbique is carrjed on on the principle, not of fear, but of 
love. There arc no punishments of any kind, but the feeling of 
emulation is roused by a judicious distribution of rewards. The 
masters and boys do not live in a state of war, but rather like 
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/athcrs and children ; so that there is no necessity for the perpe- 
Ltiial practice by the latter of those deceits and stratagems which 
originate from a system of terror, and seldom fail to demoralize 
the character in after-life. The society, justly regarding' that , 
education to be the best that conveys to the pupil the strongest 
sense of his moral add social duties, study rather the formation of 
a sound mind in a sound body, than the cramming the boy’s head 
tvith a given quantum of information in a given time. We are 
assured that, in this school, moral offences, such as lying, are 
wholly unknown; and of the general disposition of the boys w'e 
Judged most favourably from a visit to them in company w'ith 
the president of tiie society, the Count de Lasteyrie. We shall 
never forget the joy with which this venerable and excellent man 
vvas received, at the institution that owes to him its origin, by his 
young comrades, for to these boys he has been always, as they 
well know, the comrade and the friend. Humanity owes so lUuch 
to this unwearied philanthropist, that in speaking of him as the 
originator of the society, and the mainspring of all its movements, 
we are sure we speak the sentiments of every one in this country 
who knows him, when we wish him still the enjoyment of a long 
and useful career for the good of his species for W'hoin he has 
already done so much. The school owes much also to General 
Lafayette, to the Due de Broglie, M. Lafitte, and other distin- 
guished persons who take an*interest in its progress.'^ * 

But this is not all that the society has done. It has been the 
means also of publishing a series of excellent little W'orks proper 
to be read in schools, and to belong to popular libraries, selling 
them at the cost price, which is often as low as ten centimes, or 
less than a penny, for thirty-two pages of matter. So far as these 
publications have gone, we think the society has succeeded in 
furnishing, in a familiar manner, information of a practically use- 
ful character, and tending to impress sound principles on the 
minds of the low'cr orders of the people. The first and third 
Numbers consist of extracts from the works of Franklin. The 
second is a selection of national poetry, such as La Marseillaise, 
f/C Chant du Depart, by Chenier, Le Reveil du Peuple, by Sou- 
rigtii^res. La Parisiemie, and other pieces fitted to keep flame 
of patriotism burning in the breast of every Fi^nchman.' 4. 
consists of extracts from the works of Vauvenargues, a military 
officer who died in the beginning of the fast century, leaving be- 


* Some additional particulars of the Ecole OftlWMiiatique will be found In a pamph- 
let which we have met with since writing this AmclCf intituled “ Papular Education m 

France,** by J. H. Moggridge. It is woctli perusal in many respectsj, and wc are sorry 
it does not enter more fully into the subject. 
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liind fattn a mass of RcflectiuiKS founded less on learning than on 
conitnoii sense, and remarkable for their practical wisdom. 
the merit of this \vriter, so littb* read in Kuglaiul, an opinion ma;^ 
be formed from the estimation in which he was held by Marmon- 
tel, who says, " Jle was aK\a\s in the light, and yet no one was 
humiliated by him. Mild, sensible, compassionate, he held our 
souls in his hands. A lively and deep sense of the foice which 
virtue gives, sustained and- consoled him;” and Voltaire, in hw 
Elogy on the officers who lost their lives in the war of 1741, says 
of Vauvenargues, I think thpre will be found in his book more 
than a hundred Thoughts which characterize the noblest soul, 
and one the most profoundly philosojihical, — the most perfectly 
free from all party spirit.” The relleclions of such a man have 
been well chosen as landmarks in philosophy for the people. 
No. d is a natural histoiy of the' dog, M'rilten by Count de Las- 
teyrie, with a simplicity and plainness of style that remind us more 
than ever of the difficulty of the task of writing so as to be. under- 
stood by those whose minds arc in a state dillereut from that of 
the writer. There dre some entertaining stories in the scric.s. 
such as U Ilistoirc du Petit Jacques, Les (KuJ's de Pdques, 
Robinson Crusoe, and selections from the Fables of 715sop ainl 
La Fontaine; there is a Number on popular arithmetic, and a 
first Reading Book ; also a valuable collection of instructions for 
the preservatioji and recovery of health, and another, almost as 
useful, containing advice on conduct in soci<*ty and in business. 
Fenelon’s Abridgement of the Lives of the Ancient Philosophers 
has been repiinted in the series, and there arc three Numbers 
devoted to the inculcation of nionilily, viz. ].es JJevoirs de 
r Homme ef da Ciloi/eu, lii^trucfions clementaires stir la Morale. 
aiul Prhtcipcs de Morale, Extraits des ancieiis auteurs Grecs. 

The Society does not propose to give; any religions instruction, 
not considering it a part of its duty to interfere with the pro- 
vince of the church. Without venturing an opinion whether 
there is in France any real want of clemcntaiy religious books, we 
feel assured the society has done wisely in not attempting such a 
task, and indeed it may be doubted whether lay associations ever 
do much good in taking upon tlicmselvcs the husiiics.s of the 
clergy. It would, indeed, be fortunate if the exertions of the 
French clergy for the intellectual improvement of their flocks 
were equal to the influence they still possess over a people the 
mass of' whom, in the rural districts at least, are still attaclied to 
that ancient faith which has assuredly not become' the less ve- 
nerable, since its connection with the state has been dissolved 
tttj^r the new order of things. 

The journal, Lm Sentiuelle du Peuple, was established for the 
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^ sole purpose of setting before the lower orders, plainly and truly, 
passing events. It appears weekly in Paris, on Sundays, and a 

^-onntry edition is published every Tliursday evening, 'fhe price 
only twenty sous a mouth, or twelve francs a year, and it <‘on- 
taiiis the ordinary quantity of matter of a Paris journal. The 
country edition has always an article on agriculture, or rural 
affairs, and thorn is information on domestic economy and the 
like topics. The principles of the paper are those of liberty and 
equality, and it urges the full development of the Revolution of 
.July. It is not connected with the,AS'ocie#e des Modes d' Jimeigue- 
ment, l>ut is supp6rtcd by a separate association with a capital of 
00,000 francs, divided into fifty shares of 1200 francs each, the 
shares being subdivided into coupons of 300 francs, and demi- 
coupons of 150 francs each. The best results may be anticipated, 
if this journal should succeed as it ought. The superior facilities 
ottered to the diffusion of knowledge in Fiance, by the compara- 
tives absence of that oppressive sy stem of taxation which our govern- 
ment still thinks fit to uphold in this country, afford a mucli better 
prospect of success to such an enterprise there than here. An 
experiment, with a somewhat similar view was, we understand, tried 
lately in Jmndon, by a benevolent and public-spirited individual, 
under the title of the “ J^mglishman’s Register,” and, although it 
was discontinued, we are informed the sale was such, that, if it 
had been supported by an association, and the taxes on know’- 
ledgc had not existed, its success would have been certain. 

'I'he magazine called Le Perede Famille, is the principal organ 
of the Socivfe (T hist met ion Public. It appears monthly, ami 
c«>usisls of forty-eight pages of matter, the subsciiption being 
twelv»* francs a year for Paris and twelve francs and eighty cen- 
times for the departments. The first Number contains an histo- 
rical ('hronicle of the events of the montli — rules for the preserva- 
tion of health — and practical remedies against various injuries — 
all article on vaccination, and one on the rearing and education 
of (‘hildren — a lesson on morals, and one on constitutional lights 
— a sketch of tlu* history of agriculture in France — an agricul- 
tural and a horticultural calendar for the month — some recipes 
in domestic economy — remedies for the disorders of artisans — 
an exposure of some popular prejudices, — and a few entertaining 
anecdotes. The contents of the second Number are of the same 
kind. Now, we can imagine no publication more likely to be 
acceptable to the middle and lower orders than this, and hope not 
only that it will meet with every encouragement, but that it will 
be the example for au undertaking of a similar kind in this 
country. ‘ There are so few difficulties in the w'ay of a magazine. 
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in cornparison with those attached to a newspaper, that we are 
convinced that a w ell-couductcd populai magazine could hardly 
fall to he a profitable speculation to any one who would undertake 
it. We see many defects in the P^re de FaniUle, which it would 
be easy to supply or correct, but wc are sure its plan may be, 
followed in some respects with advantage. Miscellanies are, of 
ail sorts of works, those which appear the most to gratify the 
present taste of the public. 

A plan, projected by Count de Lasteyrie, has been for some 
months in agitation, for placing a popular library iu each of the 
communes or parishes in France. We are sorry to learn that, 
owing to political agitation, no great progress has been made in 
carrying this useful design into execution, but there are hopes 
that the government will eventually be induced to lend it their 
aid. If the Pericr administration should remain iu office, it may 
probably be stimulated by the recollection of its defeat on the 
12th of August last, when M. Cormenin’s amendment to the 
address, declaratory of the necessity of providing for the people 
the benefit of giatuitous primary instruction, was carried by a 
respectable majority of the Chamber of Deputies, though an ar- 
rangement for the variation of the terms of such amendment was 
subsequently made. How far primary instruction could at pre- 
sent be provided gratuilouslif, is perhaps a difficult question ; but 
the French government should remember that an outlay of the 
public money for the production of the greatest possible good 
that could be done to the mass of the people, would be the 
truest system of public economy on which they could act. 

Having now given some instances of the interest which is felt in 
France for the welfare of the lower orders, we tadee leave to add a few 
words upon the state of things in our own country in this respect. 
Every oue must be sensible of the lamentable deficiency of useful 
books written with sufficient plainness and familiarity, and sold 
at prices cheap enough, to spread information widely amongst 
our poorer classes. The Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge has, by its own admission, failed to fulfil its original 
intention, though it has been the means of bringing so many and 
so excellent publications into the world. What has been done 
by individuals, such as by Mr. Limbinl of the Strand, amounts 
to l)ut very little j and although there are books in existence, 
more or less calculated for popular use, many of which, such as 
the voluitaes of the Dublin Kildare Street Society's Tracts have 
already been, in some degree, made available, still the promoters 
of education are constantly at a loss what books to provide, or 
what to recommend. It is obvious that there is wanting some 
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inacbiiiery for the regular and systematic diffusion of information 
upon a scale far more extensive than has hitherto been attempted. 
)Xhere is need of some uniform and c'ompreheusivc plan, that 
ihould operate with a steady force throughout the country, for 
the enlightening the minds of the people. 

It is possible that, by association, much might be done both 
towards the circulation of cheap publications, and the formation 
of popular libraries. Tlie existence already of societies fur pub- 
lic instruction, (originally called Political Unions,) in various 
parts of the country, affords a proof of the increasing desire of 
knowledge, and a foundation on which an edifice of still greater 
good may be reared. The friends of order and peace should 
regard it as of high importance that the views of these Political 
Unions should be turned from the exclusive consideration of 
politics, to the comprehension of literary and scientific objects 
within the scope of their institutions. Nothing is less humaniz- 
ing than the constant habit of absorbing the mind in the political 
discussions of the day. Persons of education cannot be insen- 
sible to the ill effects of such an absorption ; and it must, there- 
fore, be doubly mischievous to the ignoraht, whose polemical 
violence is nut likely to be controlled by the reflection. 

How small, of all the ills mankind endure. 

That part which kings, or laws, can cause or cure!” 

But the great point is, whether the cause of education is not 
entitled to ask something at the hands of the govermnenl, or ra- 
ther of the legislature? The evil of ignorauce is one of the 
gieatcbt that can afflict humanity, and it is to be feared that such 
evil cannot be averted withotit the aid of a law, whereby educa- 
tion may be rendered couipiilsor}'. In the United States, in the 
Prussian doniiuiuns, and elsewhere in Germany, the law docs not 
suffer parents so far to neglect the interests of their children, and 
consequently of society, as to suffer their minds to remain in a 
state of barbarism, after the manner of savages. So it ought to 
be with us. Provision should be made for affording the benefit of 
schools to our whole population, and it should be a penal offence 
in any parents to neglect to send thither their offspring. If go- 
vernment be instituted for anything more than a mere engine of 
police, it ought to be invested, in a special department, with the 
care of the public instructiob. Should there be any who deny 
that tbe government' paght tobecbai^^ with sotrba care, we beg 
to ask them why it watches Over the public health— whjj it inter- 
feres for tbe protection of 'trade-><-why H' executes public works 
and buildings — why it upholds an established religion— why, iu 
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short, it interposes in u thousand u'ays whereby it is anticipated 
that the getierul welfare may Ire advanced ? To the extent of 
supplying the deticieucy of primary schools, and enforcing their/ 
use, as well as of the establishiueul of popular libraries, it does* 
appear to us that the inter position of the iegislalufe is imperatively 
called for by the necessities of the country, and the result of such 
interposition wouhl, we are convinced, be a happier one titan 
could be produced by any <rther measure of social anudioration. 

It is understood that a bill has been prepared by direction of 
the Ltord Chancellor, for the setting on foot, among us, of Paro- 
chial Tuibrarics, to be charged on the parish rates. A well-digested 
measure of this kind, whenever it may bt' brought forwartl, will 
assuredly tend to strengthen the Whigs in the confidence of the 
country, but woidd do so still more if accompanied by an Kdu- 
cation Bill. The ministers are, wc trust, aware that much disap- 
pointment has existe4l at the slow progress of the promised relief 
from the taxes that impede the diffusion of knowledge, and lliey 
should, above all things, beware of allowing an impression to get 
abroad, that they aio somewhat indifterent to the whole subject 
of public instruction. A govetmueut whose temne of oflire 4le- 
pends on popular favour, ought nut to be slow' to take the lead in 
ineasuics of so decideclly a beneficial, as well as popular character, 
'rhe tide of public opinion is ilowing so sti'ougly ugniiist the 
auciont system of closing fioin the people the avenues of truth, 
that those who govern either I'higland oi France in the nineteenth 
4’cnliiry cannot safely carry “ lejusie ttiiltcu’ as their motto, but 
must in this respect ilriuk deep, or t:islc not, of reform. The 
work of de-structiou is likely to proceed with lupidily; but it is 
the mission of governments not only to destroy, but to fultil. 
What task can be move noble — what ought to be more grateful — 
than that of dispelling the mists w'hich blind the eyes of the 
ignorant, and opening upon tlie people that pure and steady light 
of knowledge, which is so iucxhai^stiblc, and continually increasing, 
a source of human happiness ? 
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Akt, V 1 1. — Liidwi}; voii Hecthovcu. f'Htte Bio(fi-aphie desselben, 
^ rcrbuudi’n mit l)rlheUen uber seitw We.rke: heransgegeben T.ur 
\ erwirkung eities Mouumeuls Jur desse,n Lehrey Joieph iJnufdtt, 
f von dob. Aloy# .Schlos.srr. (A Diof»rapby of Louis \ou Uoet- 
huvcn, to which are added Criticisms upon his Works. Vub- 
listied for tlie purpose of raising a tnouiiincut to his muster, 
Joseph Flaydii. By Joh. Aloys Schlosscr.) 12mo. Prague. 
1828. 

Therk cannot be stronger evidence of the su1)tlc nature of luu- 
sical thought, than that out of the multitude of composers who 
strive and labour incessantly to gstiii honourable distinctions in the 
art of music, so few are destined to exercise upon it a strong and 
permanent influence. By a long series only of successful efforts 
calculated to display the same genius in a varit ty of attitudes, by 
fresh difficulties proposed and vanquished in never-ending succes- 
sion, can the composer create an era in his art; and fortunate 
uould it be for tnuidreds, if patience and perseverance would en- 
sure high fame; but of a host of people who have endured the 
constant thought, b)il, and iiritaliou which are incident to the 
musician’s profession, the name of one alone shall ring throughout 
ICurope, while all the others arc condemned to languish in some 
obscure corner of a biographical dictionary. Many an artist is 
awakened out of the agieeable dream of ambition at a time of life 
when it is too. late to begin any thing fresh, and then fust becomes 
full} aware of the nnplca.sing truth that he has no genius — in tlic 
true signillcation id' the wotd — that he has mistaken his talents 
and mis-spent his time — that nature intended him for an admirer 
of the beautiful, but not for a creator of it. ()lher.s, more happy, 
dream out their lives, and die in the delusion that they possess in- 
vention. Seeing that nature has so much more bountifully be- 
stowed a susceptibility to musical beauty, and a desire to com- 
municate impressions (which provoke men to attempt composi- 
tion) than the romantic gqnius, (the power of investing common 
things with something rich and strange, which should be its sole 
warrant,) it wouUI have been a kind of cruelty in her to deny all 
reward to the plodding patience and industry, and the respectable 
talent by which the bulk of artists in every age is distinguished. 
Accordingly there is a second or third-rate immortality, a niche, 
among the Dii minorum gentium for those w'ho, having spent their 
lives in straining after excellence, have been now and then happy 
enough to hit the mark. The contemplation of such spirits as 
Mozart and Beethoven renders the musician’s devotion to his art 
a very pure and refined feeling, totally divested of any selfish 
consideration; for these men, proposing to tlieniselvcs objects far 
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beyond any ^at had entered the imagination of other artists, and 
succeeding as marvellonsly in the completion of their designs as 
in their conception while they elevated music into a grander and' 
more intellectual art, necessarily made its cultivation more difii^ 
cult, and placed it further out of the reach d? such as should!' 
follow them. Yet who would basely wish a note unwritten in 
atty work of these masters, for the sake of an additional chance 
for himself? who is there, indeed, who does not feel grateful to 
them for having made failure honourable? It is characteristic of 
the epochs created by both these artists, that at their deceive 
music seemed to have loin its course ; , originality of melody, de- 
sign, and style, seemed exhausted, and nothing remained for future 
times save the imitation, at a humble dista.n<ce, of their too per- 
fect models. But the temporary stognation which is to be ob- 
served at certain periods of musical history, lasts only until nature 
is pleased to pr^ent us vvith a man of genius. Thus we find that 
the resources of instrumental music, which seemed to be dissipated 
by Mozart, received fresh vigour from Beethoven; Weber also 
opened a new vein of interest in the dramatic style, and excited 
passion afresh, without interfering with any of those discoveries 
which peculiarly belong to the great head and master of the mo- 
dern German school. The inference is obvious; w'henever an 
artist asserts that the springs of harmony and melody have run dry, 
it is a sure proof of his own short-sightedness and want of invention, 
and the truly original and beautiful styles which arc from time to 
time invented even in these days, must, we fear, put to the blush 
the most disappointed man who would fain.console himself at the 
expense of the art. It would save much bitterness and many 
after-repinings, tiow that the musical profession is often adopted 
from motives of vanity, even unaccompanied by love, that the young 
artist should seriously consider how great a thing it is to be a 
composer. Has he the power to get rtjd^of himself i Is he free 
of the ideal world, aud does he live ^part, in communion with 
fancies akin to the most subtle refinements of poetry? Without 
the faculty of abstraction, all his sensibifity, industry, and patience, 
will but leave him one of those small geniuses who Hover perpe- 
tually in the same track, and seek in vain to break loose, from the 
enchante^. '‘circle which confines their ideas. He may be a 
'^':^ethoycn or Mozart, for once in his life, but he will have spent 
.^l^self in the .effort. It is the itiexhaustible variety of these 
.Itiasters, tiieir {xirpetual welling-up of subj^ts of most '* unlike 
resemblance,” yrhich is die wonder of their genius, and shows that 
they have been 

f* List’ning to wbat unsbom Apollo sings 
To tb' touch of golden wires.” 
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Weber, in some measute, lets iis into the secret of this variety, 
swlieii he asserts that he never saw u heaiitilul landscape that did 
not produce in his mind a train of coi responding niitsicai ii‘<socia- 
trons. A iiniverspl s;yn)pathy, and tlic faculty of expressing it in 
forms as multifarious ns the aspects of natuie —remote ideas instinct 
widi truth — the power of awakening in a phrase of melody, a long 
train of dormant feelings whkh seem before to have wanted their 
true expression; these are qualities sufficient to account for the 
rarity of high musical genius, and especially so when it becomes 
necessary to suppose them reliiied by u tedious education, and an 
experience in the details of art the most painfully minute. The 
herd of musicians arc hut the almsmen of the great masters,''^ and 
exist upon their superfluous wealth; they are the dogs eating the 
crumbs that fall from the'rich man’s table, . How many has not 
Mozart, Beethoven, and even Weber set up? An acquaintance 
with musicians, {rreut and small, aiul a thorough intimacy with 
the difficulties of coinposilioti, arc necessary to the estimate of 
Beethoven — a meteor, at the hrilliaucy of whose track Europe 
has hardly yet recovered its amazement. Fancy: and feeling were 
in him full to overflowing ; the characteristics of his genius are 
an almost unprecedented exuberance of imagination, and a pecu- 
liaily penetrating and searching quality of meloily. Within him- 
self he possessed all variety. At one lime charming by a noble 
simplicity which impressed the most unpiactised ear, at another, 
lunniiig into extremes of the wild and fantastic, which mystifled 
even educated musicians, no composer ever more embarrassed 
and divided the judgment, and it is not surprising to find that 
among the more vulgar of practical musicians, Beethoven was ac- 
tually supposed to be a madman, with occasional lucid intervals! 
This notion prevailed here about fifteen years ago, upon the 
appearance of some trios for the piano-forte, violin and bass, in a 
style so unprecedented, and at that time so extravagant, that good 
people, aided by vague rumours of the eccentric life of the au- 
thor, retailed here by travellers from Vienna, hastened to the 
short, easy and charituhlc cuiirlusion that the author was tu- 
nati'e. But there is more between heaven ’ and earth than 
dreamt of in their philosophy.” Music is now in a state to 
aflbrd a clue to the meaning' of elaborate couiposUidbs whiclt 
before seemed to he one la|>yrittth of inextricable doubt aiMj|,- 
error ; and we would fain hope 'tliat such of, Beethoven’s laWr . 
works as still remaih*' iticomprclicnsible, are only conceived in 
some exalted region of the fancy beyond the flight of ordinary 


* Mozarr, who never' wrote an;^ Ihiiig stiperflootih, cqniplioicnU, in a fetter, one of 
acquaiAtoiice for camptwf/g with hh cum Hid if tiiia were a tangular virtue in 
iiiubical authoTSi. 
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imaghiation. When the suhitinu of difficulties is found in the- 
gradual refinemeut and progress of an intoUectual taste, such a . 
deduction is surely not unreasonable, and wc confidently expect 
ffiat time will dispel the inists wliich yet envelope the composer’s 
meaning in his posthumous quartets, his last grand mass, and 
his sypiphony with a chorus — works in which he has pushed to . 
. extremity the usual license and audacity of his. harmony, and 
which have produced a vast deal of debate and many ingenious 
hypotheses. We are sticklers for the orthodoxy of the canons of 
composition, certainly not from any affection for pedantic myst^eries, 
but because we believe them to be /onndcd on the principles of 
correct taste and feeling. Beethoven, though accounting himself 
free 'from the restraint of rules, haa not so often abused this 
liberty as to bopome chargeable with Constant incorrectness, and 
we apprehend no favouitible argument will be drawn from him 
by those who would have tne laws of harmony revised, if not 
repealed^ It will be seen by our brief memoir that his musical 
education was solid and scientific, and that it was after being a 

f raduate in the systems of the schools, that his style was formed. 

f, in the indulgence of so vast an imagination, in the pursuit of 
ideal beauty, and of surprising and grand effects,^ he risked cvciy 
ffiing towards the emotion he would create, with comparatively 
few trespasses upon rules, he k oidy another proof of die pro- 
priety of their institution^ though wc admit that no one atuong,dic 
great composers has better shown when, and how far, they may 
give way with advantage. Among the crowd of Bopthoveii’s 
imitators, there arc some who ape the extravagances of his 
imagination, purely that they may conceal their defects of real 
science, and who are wild, only from inability to prbduce what is 
correct, symmetrical and beautiful. liidecd, to many artists, the 
lustre of Beethoven’s effects has piyived but a will-o’-th'e-wisp — 

. they have followed its guidance, and haVe been left in the mire. 
Some of these, supposing that the true secret of the composer’s 
fascination lay in the ugliness of a passage on its first hearing, 
and remembering that Beethoven’s symphonies were qoif liked at 
first and now are liked, concluded that repetition not ^'otdy. wore 
off the first impression, but even changed it entirely.' Tiiey 
therefore ' congratulated themselves when they had made a good 
; ^deous composition, and saw that it was very much disliked, flatter- 
. Ing themselves ^atit would be greatly relished wheii often heard. 
Unfortunately, the insensate' public have seldbm taken, the pains 
to renew the trial, and by refusing to have merit dinned into 
.th^, have left neglected genius to pine in the belief that success 
jpaii only be obtained fiy what Falstaff calls ** damnable iteration.” 
It is a pitiable, delusion : the musical public (properly so called) 
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have ail instinct which does not tnislliui them in judging between 
perfoi'inances whicli have a mcaniug, though they |>e»;ceive it not, 
and such us from first to lust can only be found vacant. 

IjHdw'ig van Beethoven was the sun of a tenor player in the 
sei-vicu of the KIcetor of Cologne^ artd was born at Bonn, in the 
year 1772. Ijikc most of our great composers, he gave signs of 
talent in infancy ; readily ^pitting his conipatiions and play when 
he heard his father preluding on the piano-forte, listening to him 
always with great attention and pleasure, *and often bogging him 
to continue when his music was utiisbed. The greatest treat he 
could have vvas to be taken on his father’s knee, and liis,owu 
little fingers directed upon tlie k^ys proper to form the accompa- 
niment to a song: these notes he would afterwards retrace alone, 
with such accuracy, that at five years old it was deemed necessary 
to •think of regular and serious instruction for him. Uis father 
at first undertook the task himself, but such was the boy’s pro- 
gress that he soon required a master of more experience and skill, 
'rhe organist to the Court, Van der Eden, was the best player 
upon the clavier that Bonn could produce, but the elder Beetho- 
ven was in no condition to pay for his instructions. This diffi- 
culty was, however, got over, by Van der Eden oftcring to give 
the child gratuitous lessons ; but as he was miich occupied by 
the duties of his situation iu the electoral chapel, youiig Beethoven 
gained little advantage from His promise.. Jrlowcver, his progress 
continued,’ and he was known ffiroughout 33onu as an extraordi- 
nary child. The Elector having heard him, was 8t> struck willi 
surprise and delight that l»e charged Van der Eden to give him a 
daily lesson at his expense — a favour which was atteudod with 
the happiest conscqucuces> aikI the boy soon performed lioth in 
the chapel and iu the private apartments- of the Elector. In the 
year 1782, Van del' J^eii and wus succeeded as court 

urgauist by Christian, i^ottlob Neefe, who was commanded by 
the Elector to make tlie foruiaiion of- young Beethoven’s talent 
his particular coucern. Neefe was a' man of excellent charactc;r, 
open-hearted and friendly, and the best master that could have 
bccu'chdsen. He was not uua'cquainted" with his. pupil’s ability; 

. he rejoiced in the- taisk .which had. been delegatetj to him, and ex- 
erted himself the more froni the great-, afteefaon wlik^h the boy 
took to him, and die diligence he used to reward bis pains, ’^fie 
compositions of Neefe certainly' d<^ not display cither ihc'p^v^r 
ortho bifiiliancy||0i‘-high' ^ukts 'they therefore have ' had 

nothing to do .with a revolution in ar^,. or Have even influenced 
the pr<hgress of taste. They, show, incontroveriibly,^ talent, 
knowledge and feeling; and it .follows that he -might .easily have, 
been better suited to his employ ment.thaii a nuin.of n higher 
' , . ■ ' ; G' a 2 
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order. Neefe soon directed his scholar to the source of the 
purest taste^ in the works of Sdiastiaii Bach, an.d put him into a 
method of conquering the great difficulties inseparable from their 
execiitioav; In his eleventh year he played Baches Collection of 
Fngues and Preludes in all the keyat major and minor, entitled 
Dtfs waMtmpirte Klavier fl'he wcll-tenipered or tuned Clavier); 
and when we consider how much- labour it costs -even artists to 
jrerfofm these fugues in a manner lit to be beard, it may be 
imagined what expectations were formed of a boy who executed- 
thenr to the universal admiration of judges. 

Beethoven’s first attempt at composition was made iii- bis 
ninth year, but as Van der Edipir^ad given him- no insight into 
the rules, it may be naturally sifpposed that he cotild produce 
nothing correct. The cognoscenti, however, ventured to predict 
great Uiings of him, and the prophdey has not wanted fulfilment. 
About this period, nine variations upon a march, three sonatas, 
and some songs of his composition, w'ere printed in Mannheim, 
which, though mere attempts, do honour to the young composer. 
As he had already far distanced both his masters in execution 
Upon the piano-forte, and appeared also favourably disposed for 
organ-playing, the Elector designed him successor to Neefe, and 
at hts own expense despatched him to Vienna, to be perfected in 
the art of composition under Haydn. -Mozart was just dead. A 
strong attachment took place between, the master and scholar ; 
Bach was again studied, and Braitlmven tiow first learned fully 
to comprehend him. Along ijfftli liis own woi'ks; Haydn intro- 
duced those of Handel and Mx^art; and by constantly discussing 
the highest beauties of the art, qtfickly fiiraied a refined and ele- 
gant taste ill his pupil; the course of their studies was however 
interrupted by Haydn’s journey to Eondoii in l79o» and the 
young musician from (hat period was turned over to the care of 
the learned contrapuntist Albi^chtebcrger. Beethoven had in 
his native city acquired the rudiments of the Latin, Italian and 
French lunguages; he now pet^Ccted his knowledge of them, and 
. added that of the English; his favourite recreation wasNthe tread- 
ing of history, for whicii to his de'ath he retained a strbiig- id.tach- 
ment, atid to this study be brought u memory so remarkab{e;'that . 
not only were events, but even the manner of the narration- was 
easily registered there. ’ \yjicii he had reached maturity, the prin- 
cipal attraction of the artist centered m, bis piaiija-fortcT playing, 
the-triu.niph ofwhich- was his extemporaneous f^rfomiance, and 
the art of varying a theme uiipremeditatedlyl 
- In, -1 60 1, Becthuven- suddenly lost, his patron and befKfactor, 
„awd’-%ith him the prospect of a settlement in Bonn, an event he 
thtfmore regretted on account of its involving -a';Separation from 
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Ills family,* to whom' he Uoie a lively affection. Though now 
thrown upon his own resources, his compositions, whicli were 
eagerly sought by tlie music-shops, procured him ample provision, 
and banished all uneasiness' as to the means of income; he was 
not even obliged to teach. Strongly solicited, ho -was indeed in- - 
duced to gratify uiany of his ft'ieads with his advice, but this was 
done purely from gogd-wjU^' nor-could the composer be prevailed 
upon to receive any remtmeracion. Beethoven at this time 
accepted an .engagement which obliged him to reside with a noble 
family at Vienna, but some t^foreseeii disagreeables on both 
sides soon caused an arrangement to be broken up which was 
peculiarly unsuited to a man of Ins independence and uncourtier- 
like habits — one living apart .too in the abstractions of music. 
In this unsettled state of- his affairs, he frequently cast ah eye to- 
wards England, whither his old companion, the inimitable contra- 
bassist Dragonetti, had already gone, aud where his compositions 
were still more highly prized tliaii in Germany. The strong soli- 
citations he received to settle in this country might probably have 
intiuenced him, had not the^ removal of jiis tw'o brothers into 
Austria, in w'hose society he promised himself -nmch happiness, 
thrown a decisive weight into the contrary scale. Besides, it W'as 
uncertain whether the cheapii^s apd the sociality of Vienna would 
be advantageously exchanged for the more splendid offers but 
expensive living of England. ' .He; continued therefore in Vienna, 
composing, and playing ip public concerts and private parties, 
and although his performance, .waa: not the most delicate, and 
was sometimes even awkward, $e' obtained greater reputation in 
Vienna as an artist, upon the piano-iorte than even as a composer. 
In his improvisation, the difficulty, appeared to be, to make his 
fingers execute ihe coneeptions qf lus fancy — the warmth of his 
ideas so much overtasked them, thtd there was not unfrequenlly 
produced a semblance of bungling execution. His method of 
varying a theme extemporaneously Teiniiideil nmny of Mozart. 
Besides tJie patronage of the Princess Lobkpwitz and Kinsky, and 
the Afichduke Rudolph, who allowed him. a pension for life, on 
coiidifion of his never exchanging .Austria for a foreign land, and 
the sunt he received -for the copyright of his works, he had many 
considemble presents for dedications. The late Empres,s''0f Rus- 
sia, after. the performance of . Jvis Battle of Vittoria symphony , 
during the congress, sent hiin 200 ducats as a mark of regard. 
The impression which has gdtic abroad that Beethoven was at 
times 'tjU' uneasy circumstances, is. altogether citoneous; he . had 
enough for the highest comfort of .an artist’s life— the lived above 
care— rin a v.fery diflereut state from Mozart, .T rue it is, that he bad ' 
other bitternesses in his cup — ^for he was an unhappy lover, aud, to 
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make the matter worse, lost his healing — an accident' which led 
to his almost total seclusion from society, ami confined him to 
intercourKo with sucli friends as he mostly knew well enough to 
ivad what they would say upon their faces. This misfortune 
to the artist sent him with redoubled vigour to ctfmposition; the 
pianO'forte was set aside; he began to live wholly to himself and 
to his ai:t, and to revolve in his lotieliiiess the most original and 
darinjg plans. ITe was seldom heard to complain of his isolated 
crmdition. Beethoven’s deafness was not a sudden calamity, or 
the effect, as some liuvc supposed, of a casualty, but a gradual 
decline of the powers of the ear, originating probably in tlie ex- 
cessive sensibility pf that organ. The defect at first appealed on 
his enhance into manhood, but in a very small degree; it how- 
ever increased constantly, and at last anived at such a pitch as to 
prevent all further communication with him except by lueaiis of 
writing', for the ear-trumpet occasioned him pain, and was, more- 
over, insufficient for its purpose. All attempts to discover llic 
source of the evil, and to remedy it, proved fi uitless ; for compo- 
sition he retained as* much ability as before. The calamity, 
however, tvas a great drawback from his execution as a piano- 
forte player, by increasing the indistinctness of his performance. 
Ills voice, too, was affected syntpatlicticaily with his ear; although 
it would never plea>*>c in singingr before he became deaf, it was 
at least well-toned in speaking,— Subsequently it became some- 
what haish. Any one skilled In the characteristics of physio- 
gnomy would have rt'cidved at the firM sight of Beethoven, the 
conviction of an extraordinary being. Jn the emotion and ex- 
pression of his moudi, the brilliancy of his eye, and in the breadth 
of his ample forehead, (the true seat of poetical Invention,) there 
were found infallible signs of his genius. His face, during the 
cheerful intercourse of friendship, wore a character of the most 
perfect goodness, and his laugh was cordiality and sincerity itself. 

Beethoven h^s been supposed to have l^en unpolished and 
rude in bis behaviour, which not true; he was cerbilily not 
tL fashionable man, according to the standards of London and 
Vienna; like many other great artists, he was eccentric— diujt ho 
was no| ill-mannered. He was as strong st partisan of hhi native 
iptisic against the pretensions of the Itidians as Mozart. Xn his 
person and dress he was cleau and neat, neither in tjie extremes 
of old or new fasbidii, and in his dwelling there was always the 
greatest cleanliness, though the Viennese used to co|^1aia of 
a certain want of ^efittemaniy order in the arrangenrem of it. 
j|j|,Thc gentlemanly objectors vt'ere, however, very far from knowing 
'Beemoven, or what was becoming in tlie fimiiturc of his apart- 
ments : Ibokiug after a sofa they might miss a symphony. Bvery 
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spring he went into the country to compose in tlic open air, foi 
Beethoven was one of llorace’s tribe:' — “ Seriptorum chorus Otttnis 
amal nctnm, ef Jugit HrOes.“ His letum to town was in the latter 
part of autumn, and by these constant join nosings backwards and 
foi wards he was ticcessaiiiy obliged to icinaiu a considerable time 
in a place before he could bring his papers into order. And who 
would tliiuk of costly furniture or of style in the lodgings of a 
migratory Intchclor, and above alt of one like Beethoven I Great 
«s the genius of the composer was, it was surpassed by the good- 
ness of bis hcait, which w'as possessed with an unconquerable 
detestatiou of all falbohood, meanness, vanity, and avarice, in a 
word, of the suspicion of an uttWorthy thing. One of his most 
beautiful clmractciistics was bis attachment to his family: for the 
two biotheis who followed him into Austria he did uvciy thing 
possible to advance their interests. When one of them, who had 
un oilicial appointment, died, he received his son into his house, 
sjKired no <‘xpcnse to procure him a good education, and even 
saciifiocd to him his freedom and peace of mind. The constitu- 
tion of Beethoven in }rOuth was robust — but iu the latter pail of 
bis life it was much broken-down by care and sorrow. Foi the 
last six months he received the constant assistance of a physician, 
who ountiiv<‘d to alleviate bis pain, though it was impossible to 
restore him to hcaltli. His illness t^iniinated in a dropsy, which 
caused inexpressible sufTeriug. Beethoven bore it with resolu- 
tion, supported by ^the proofs of sympathy he received od all 
sides. Dining bis last days the surgical measures resoitcd to 
greatly increased the violence of his anguish — but his death was 
a gentle slumber. This took place on the 36tli of March, 1827, 
iu the 5(itli year of his age. The exequies of Beethoven w’erc 
perfmmed with many honours, and a long musical procession, 
chauntiiig a dirge arranged from his own celebrated March ou 
the Deaih of a Hero, attended the corpse to its place of repose, 
which is a cemetery in one of the pleasantest country roads out of 
Vieunat The laurel wreath,' appropriately offered to musician- 
poet» in this countiy. Was dropped into his grave by Hummel, 
and we' may imagine with what feelings, when we know that he 
had been an old ^riepd of the composer, hut separated from him 
by one of those unaccountable misunderstandings which some- 
times estrange the moSt cordml and sympathetic spirits, and which 
this case only left him tittie to make Bis peace, and to assume 
Ins office in the last sad cerepionies over his friend. A short 
time before Beethoven’s death, the Abbi Stadler was engaged iu 
a controversy w^tli Gottfried Weber, brother of the celebrated 
composer, respecting the authenticily of some of the possess in 
MozartV Requiem. In an aiittbgrapli letter of thh volj^nic before 
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us, W’C find by what a powei ffil auxiliary the opinion of the vene- 
rable Abb^ was reinforc.e(f — and we give the substance of it merely 
for the sake of recording Beethoven’s sentiments upon Mozart, 
which are yet new to the musical public, and not on account 
of Gottfried Weber, or of any notions which he may enter- 
tain, as we confidently believe, that whenever the world may be 
deprived of that gentleman, no very great vacu<im will be left 
either in art or literature. We have omitted the musical extracts, 
the scrawl in which they arc written not suifioiently indicating 
where the force of the critical objections lies. 

** Most RevEaaND and dear Sir, 

Ydv have Indeed acteil well, and done much service as well 
as great justice to Madame Mozart, through your very masterly and 
acute little work, for which 1 am persuaded that both the composer and 
the amateur, and all indeed who have interest in musical knowledge, are 
your debtors. There is nothing at all, or a vast deal, recpiired in the 
examination of such a subject. Can Mr. Gottfried Weber, who has, as 
1 understand, written a work on composition, attribute a passage like 
the following to Mozart 1 . . . . When we consider such a passage as 
this of his own writing .... Mr. G. Weber’s surprising knowledge of 
baraiODy and melody reminds uS of the style of the old long-deceased 
coinposers of middle Germany — Sterkel, Numeycr, Kalkbrenner (the 
fariief), Andrf’, &c Requmcmt in pace. 

“ T, in particular, my dear friend, return you sincere thanks for the 
pleasure your work has afibrded having always accounted myself 
among the moit aidedi adi)iireis'’3r Mozait, and feeling that 1 shall 
remain so to my lato^,4M'e«th. 

* * ' *■ BRRTnOVKN.” 

It has been j ustly obsei v ed by an acute German critic, that under 
the itarne of music, considered as an independent ait, we should 
understand instruineittal music only, which, free fi;oin the shackles 
of verse, and pure from all admixture dr foreign aid, can alone 
express the propre of the art. Much of the originality and 
beanty of modem music is attributable to the felicitous employ- 
ment of instruments ; the ideas of tomposers keep pace witii the 
ability of performeis, and the character of its compositions for 
instruments' is die test of thei refinement of an age in inusical 
taste. The human voice is, at be8t> but circumscribed — its p«iwers 
are litdo^calculated to impel the art forwora; hut i|i instruments, 
there is ^ned, fiohi mechanical skill and scientific research, a 
lever wherewith to moire the world. Every improvement t|^ modern 
music, nay, eyuh tind of the human organ itsflf, its ino||nt^marit* 
abto' fiexibility, and paore jr^t intonation, may be traisM to the 
•’ influence of instrumental 4:^inpQ|itioit and per^rmance, and first 
^in this de^rtment of mUsic must be considered the symphony. 
'The very pamO of JBeeUioven bijngS into the mind a crowd of 
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exquisite subjects from his symphonies, which prove how firmly 
his fame is erected on their foundation. Under thU composer 
and Mozart, the adagio attained a high vocal and ’Sentimental 
character, which it certainly wanted in the earlier symphonies of 
Haydn — compositions abounding, indeed, in spirit, fancy, and 
ingenuity, but not of a kind to enrol die author among Uie great 
triumvirate; this distinction he more honourably earned, we 
think, in his twelve symphonies for Salomon, and his Pasaione, a 
series of slow movements, in which the poetical gusto of Mozait 
is fairly rivalled. The instrumental style demands peculiar qua- 
lifications, and admits of no mediberity. Mozart led tlie way in it, 
and was the first to complete a model of the symphony, but his 
genius, all passion and voluptuons grace, though divine, is 
touched with loo many human sympathies, and his “ music, 
yearning like a god in pain,’’ left much to Beethoven, who, if we 
would give his spirit a form and habitation, should have that face 
of calm, conscious, power, which distinguishes the sculptured he- 
lues and demi-gods of antiquity. As it is the characteristic of 
t minent composers to outstep the judgment of their age, it is not 
surpiising to find that the excellencies of Beethoven were for a 
long time warmly contested ; but it was in this nebulous atmos- 
phere of Kngland, (according to M. Fetis, most unfavourable to 
music,) that they were hrst acknowledged. Every season of the 
Philharmonic Society brought oiret new converts, and even Salo- 
mon, the personal friend of HayUik and Moaait^ and who upheld 
their superiority with the zeal of a political partisan, was at last 
fairly a renegade. Beethoven’s earlier symphonies — the Num- 
bers 1 and 2, for instance— in certain passages show the com- 
poser assaying his unfledged wiitgs ; but they do not indicate the 
extent and boldness of his Bight. In the slow movements, parti- 
cularly that of the second, there is a foretaste of the delicious 
iudeBnable emotion which possesses the hearer in the perform- 
ance of his adagios — but in TOth, beyond the choice of an unusual ' 
time wHh here and there a characteristic transition or so— 
there is Nothing widely diflereut from the physiognomy of Mo- 
zart.. ‘ But in the Pastorale, in 'tlie symphony in B flat, in the 
Anda^e-'*>^ that'm A, and last and diiefest, in the energy of that 
sublime production the symphony in C minor, we luiVe pure 
Beethoven, and a revolution of style so complete, tliat by no con- 
struction jjKMsible date the ideas be attributed to other masters, 
or the sut^est share be ohdined in them. And ’herein is the 
glory of'd^tbovcii’s invention— that he followed Mozart, die 
musician‘.who haif'made the strongest appeals to the sensibility,.?, 
and 1^ means totally iieu;, attained the same end, and not less 
powerfully affected bis heaters. To show properly the dHtinctipn 
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of style between Mozart and Beethoven would call for a length- 
ened disquiaitiou, and many citutions from their W'orks, not alto- 
gether suitSd to the character of this publication ; but yet, avoid- 
ing technicalities, something may be said upon this subject not 
unwoitby of tlie amateur’s attentioiu Under Beethoven the first 
inovement grew more wild, and the scherza (an invention, by the 
way, of his own) more capricious than the most playful minuet of 
his predecessors. In the second parts of his allegrost he at first 
seems like one in a reverie, and following no settled plan, but 
more intimate acqnaintancc with his music serves to show that in 
the wildest of his effusions there is a prevailing order and sym- 
metry, and that it is greatly by means of his extraordinary and 
fanciful episodes that his novelty is effected. He appears to 
deem it sufficient that the main features of a woik shall be con- 
formable to the laws of order : in artfully veiling the rest of his 
design he only carries forward what Mu/.art began, wiio did not 
choose that the conduct of his compositions should be too |>al- 
pabie, or that his whole plan should reveal itself at once, and 
provoke no curiosity or examination. Beethoven’s SYiiiphoiiies, 
notwitiistaiidiug their unintclligtbilif) at first heating, are really 
remarkable for their Htniplicity as well as for the roughness and 
grand eftect of their instrumentation. It was the sttjle that em- 
barrassed musicians, most of whom have a nervous hoiror of 
committing their taste upon a^y thibg new. They w'erc not so 
well provided prudettl-lurd commemorated by our English 

Pindar, who, wishing to knovlr' when jto disappmvo at the Opera, 
took an Italian singer with bint, with directions whenever he 
should find 

A singer’s voice ahpve or under.pitcb, 

'fo touch his toe or give bis arm a twitch.’’ 

iVnd really that ihvaltiable twitch may be excused when we find 
one of the most energetic alkgfos of instrumental music built out 
of elements like these : 
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for if wC are moved by so simple a theme, performed by a large 
tphpd, we are aware that it' is contrary to all precedent^, and con- 
sequently are not t^Ortain that .it is correct to admire, -i But did 
nut Beethoven mean by the suspense of the key in tlds .impres- 
sive unison, to raise in the mind that expecteftioki and nktitemeiit 
irbich form the fittest state for die powerful agency of music? 
Assuredly we think lie did, and that herein also is an .instance 

of the sublime of simplicity, which he was the first to illustrate in 
• * * 
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instrumental composition. If the render would penetrate further 
into the causes of the originality of Beothovetrs effects# we would 
K'fcr him in brief to the trcqncnt doubling of cer^iti intervals of 
a cliord, while others arc left thin or wholly omitted — to the 
of notes »t rctnarknbb* and tiniiaiial distances — to the 
studied omission of some usual notu#&c<; and we recommend 
him to examine, as a favourable specimen of the author's peculiari- 
ties, the introduction to the symphony in B flat. Hoffmann 
spi'aks woifhily of the andanie of the C minor symphony, wheji 
III his usual enthusiastic way he says, " Ho we not seem to hear 
ill it a divine voice discofirsiiig to us of love and hope?” In the 
whole range of music there is no type of this beautiful andante, 
.no.’ not e\en in Beethoven himself; the artist is no longer in- 
debted to Haydn or Mozart, the whole movement is purely an 
emanation of his own feeling and fancy. 'I'hcre is an andante in 
A flat in a well-known symphony of Mozart with vyhich this is 
often coin[)ured. If Mozart, out of the inexhaustible store of bis 
ideas, sustains the bearer in a more constant state of luxury, 
Beethoven’s melodies arc, perhaps, more appealing, from being 
empluyc‘d with an exquisite cunning of simplicity, and from the 
attention being less occiipieil with constant touches of the artist. 
Wc can imagine the truth of the confession of an amateur, that 
the opening of one of Beethoven’s symphonies at the commence- 
ment of a concert will often so modi excite him, tliat he becomes 
dead to all further impressions frOfli music fdr the evening* — in- 
capable of feeling anything more. The scherzo is not less re- 
moved from the ordinary course of experience, and is as diflerciit 
from the minuet and trio of Mozart, as Haydn’s manner from that 
of Kmatiuel Bach. I n its grotesque employment of the minor 
key with alternate major, we seem to be present at a village fes- 
tival; witnessing the voluntary pranks and comic dances of some 
half-drunken clown — thunder is beard in the distance, and the 
sports are for a time suspended, till the Jimle bursts in it, os it 
were, in a flood of sunshine ami of Joy. The association with 
rural scenes and sounds is common in Beethoven>-<-it is not only 
ill his pastoral symphony that wo hear the tich monotony of the 
cuckoo and the si|tiiple note of the quail, and according to the an- 
cient mariner 

' ** A odm like that of a hiddoi brMk, 

In the leafy month, of June, 

'Which to the sleeping wootls all night 
Singeth a quiet tune.” 

Beetiioven Vnost easily found the elevation of his ideas in the 
country, and he sought materials for his art in the silence and 
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rrmotcncss of forests and raves, by day ainj uiglit, in storm and 
sunshine, nioic like a Caspar under dt'inoniaral iiilliieme than 
one wlio haiiutcd those shades to coninmno with the aw luliiess ot 
nature and his own thoughts, lie loved too, to paint the enio« 
tions with which we view the obsequies of heroes, and appears 
himself the last loiterer at evening in the dim cathediel cloister. 
Seriousness, energy ajad sublimity, arc the charaete»is.'»es of this 
author In the symphony, and in our opinion he has leii no more 
perfect combination of them, and no more durable niohiimentof 
his genius, than in the one in C minor.^ In Gennany they make 
an affecting use of these compositions, in performing ihoni as pre- 
ludes to public solemnities, such as the annual rommemoiution 
of their great poets and other illustrious men ; hero we allow the 
spirit of them to evaporate in one vague sentiment ot admiration. 
Our fortnightly concerts of the Philharmonic Society, however, do 
much, if only in preserving an exalted idea of musical “spression, 
and giving sensations of elegance and graci* ta a boily ol persons, 
who again disseminate 'the taste they acquire ; vnlguiit\ is by tins 
mcams entirely dismissed from music, vanhall and Staniit/. are 
doomed to eternal oblivion, and nothing but high exeellem*e i' 
endured. It would be far beyond the conipa.s.s of an ui tide to 
speak here of many syniphonie.s whicii may seem to claim notii'c 
equally with tire one on which wc have bestoweil our principal ob- 
servation, for Bectlioven is entirely various. £vcu the SMiiphony 
coiuniemorative of the Battle of Vittoria, which hud m great a 
run at the Driiry-Iane Oratorios, when under the nianagenient of 
Sir George Smart, had some peculiar effects (owing to the dispo- 
sal of the pel formers in the orchestra) that were never tiioroughly 
understood in this country, and we heard an eminent foreign vir- 
tuoso say, with a quaintness tliat increased the amusement of his 
hearers, that if Beethoven had heard the manner in which Sir 
George allowed his music to be performed, he would have j)ut 
him into prison ; a particularly natural resolution in an Austrian 
composer, and of right imperial example, in a country where a 
slight offence and a deep dungeon are a common cause and con- 
sequence. For this symphony, Beethoven used merrily to say, he 
wished the king of England (to whom it was inscribed) would 
send him a thousand pounds of turtle j another proof of imagination 
which it requires a stretch' of aldennanic genius to contemplate. 
But as the ancients tliought that Apollo's cold water co^d never 
inspire good dithyrambics, by parity of supposition we imagine 
the ascetic mnsiciatt will want miction in tlie symphony, ^ 'Fhe 
celebrated Septet was the product of the robust middle period of 
the author’s life, and is a composition so remarkable that it can 
never lightly be dismissed in any notice of the progres.s of instr%- 
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mental miibic; it is fortunately nut n little known in private 
■society, as foriiiiiig one oi the most elegmit und delightful piano- 
forte diK'ts that have ever heen arranged fioni classical cuniposi- 
tion. Its melody is so captivating, that it takes the ear from the 
very Hist acquaintance, yet the real author cannot be disguised, 
and one circumstance in particular, viz. the unusual number of 
movements which occupy it, fully proves with what thronging 
fancies Beetlioveu was beset in the writing, which certainly 
h<-lped to pioducc many more movements than could be even 
titled on the authority of any former production. The Septet 
has been a great favourite at concert rooms on account of the 
novelty of its combination, and because it brings together and sets 
oft' to advantage the finest talent of an orchestra. And here we 
must be peimitted to observe that the iiisti umciitul writers have 
not only generally signalized themselves in improvisation, which 
aeeoHiils for (he rapidity, clearness, and connection of their 
thonglits, but they have heen aivtays escelleut in their variations; 
things which in other haiuls ate justly detested hy good amateurs, 
tlu'ir beauty being mostly in an inveise ratio to their length. There 
is not peihaps a suier test of genius than the power to make 
elegant variations, nor a greater resource to the instrumental 
composer; hut they must he mental, not mecimnical, the produce 
of the imagination, not what the ingenious Hiigcrs are hut too apt 
to fuinisii of thcii own accord. Beethoven in the violin quartet 
and quintet, a species of clinmher music now greatly cultivated 
ill I'higland, runs. what,, in the language of sportsmen, would he 
termed a ucck-aud-neck lace with bfozart. He bad the advan- 
tage, be it leinemhered, of some twenty yeais the larger shaic of 
life, and <liod at last when iiis genius was declining iiistoail of 
being called away in its full vigour, and .stimulated by success 
and appreciation to higher exertions. We doubt much, if the 
major part of Mozart’s si.\tccn violin qiiaitets vvei’c thoroughly 
known, (which, through the inertness of performers, who like only 
to play such things in public as show themselves oil', they are 
not,) whether llie effect would not he very greatly to lower the 
opinion of Beethoven’s discoveries in this dcpaitment of mnsical 
composition. The true secret of tiie neglect of Mozart’s composi- 
tions is tlicir excessive diHiculty, which those who play to hearers 
generally prefer the show of to the substance. It is but lost 
labour, however, to institute comparisons between such consum- 
mate masters: Beethoven, too, has passages of sentiment so 
exquisite and thoughts so liappy, that we wonder at their disco- 
very, and feel as if we could in a lifemcver have the like success 
again, and in the luxury of listening are almost unwilling to par- 
ticipate our sensations with those for whom wc .do not feel a 
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regard, and a conviction that they enter fully into the Iieau- 
ticH of the composer ! The ait of both these authois in a coda, 
in rcBerving the highest interest for the eiuse of a inoveinent, and 
winding up t|te pleasure of the hearer to a pitc;h which almost 
liorders op pain« will be acknowledged as equally characteristic of 
them. During the musical season of l^ondon, these quartets and 
quintets form a principal part of the entertainment of amateuis, 
yet they are not frequently understood, the difficulties oi' tiieii 
execution being more apt to provoke the vanity of the perforniuis, 
than the raciness of the compositions to excite their interest. 
Our professional violinists, with a great deal of tone and manual 
ability, are wanting in that unanimity as to the more delicate 
shades of aVi author’s meaning, which produces the pcifectiou of 
quartet playing, and for which the performances of the Muller 
family of Brunswick an‘d of the Bonrers of Paris arc especially 
remarkable. We must not omit to mention, as idiaractoristic of tiie 
improved taste of the age, that instrumental pcrfounaiu'cs, which 
were formerly wont in parties to be the signal for general con- 
versation, (as well they might bo, when there was nothing better 
than S(amit2 or Sterkel to be heard,) now find a number of atten- 
tive and even absorbed listeners. 

The librai7 of piano-forte music,* which a great compos<*r 
bequeaths to posterity, must not be considered as n mere repi i- 
{tory of trifling amusement: the collections of Mo^ait, Beotliovcn, 
and Weber constantly discover the germ of ideas which- have ' 
appeared in otlier works in their full-blown mugnificencu. lit 
pede Uermlem: \( the composer be able to sustain the iiiteiest 
of his audience in a current of noble thoughts on the piatiu-fuite, 
or with a quartet of iustrumunts, he demonstrates sheer invention, 
and will be only so much the more powerful when he has the 
advantages of a full band to give force and variety to his effects. 
Uoffmanu, in a pleasant rhapsody which he puts into the inotith 


^ Alt old Author j, til n lino vein of humour, aposttophUus tliose happy hIcK nuMi wlio 
tiavo bveu fortunate onough to meet with his works, and truly we know no one who 
soothed mure luiigulslmig hours than one of our day — Sir Walter Scott. But even 
ill the fullest health there are intervals in one’s pleasures, --otliere is the Mitictji of booki 
and the writing, against which a resource is wanted ^ and which we m ill 

ture to is found in nothing so complete as in music. The pianO-fbrtc Is an uistruiueul 
always at hand, and it tlepends neither upon friends nor iijHni the weather, but solely 
upou oiyir own fingers. If men of intollectuaioccupation, who at eei tain times would gladly 
OAcbaii^ their overworking tlioughts tor sensation, knew the tjomplcto relaxatH?ii «tiHi 
reiiovapoii of mtiui which music uUbrds, they would all iiecoun^ playursv Wc might 
nuofe the authority of Dr. Priestley on this subject, who advises lilersllfjf iieison-^, even 
with bad ear, to |iersJst in the practice of uiusic. Tho philosophar tirieht have rc-> 
muiked that the utterly bad car is the anpiiiaiy in our constitutionK tipd that if the 
elements of rpuuc wero imbibed as a bclioot excn:ise wit]| the rudiments of grammar, 
there would be few who in after-life would not soon be in a t:jepaeby to ptease Ihcm- 
selves 'Und Others* 
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of his fictitious Kapcllmcbler Kreislci , iiidui^es hia own feefinga, 
and yet contrives to baulk those who would have a sneer at the 
eiithusiasai. 

“ O, Jtecihovcii, what au impression have all thy works for the piauo 
made upon me ! 1 low disrolpred and feeble docs every thing appear which * 
is not the work of thy genius, or of Muzait or Bach ! Witli wbut plctisuie 
do I return to those admirable trios of tliy oi)era 70, which 1 have 
])Iuycd so many times ! Like one who, lost in the flowery alleys of a 
dedicious garden and surrounded by perfumes^ strays on without power 
to cxtiicate himself from the enchanted labyrinth, or tobur^t the garlands 
which oppose him, I penetrate deeper and deeper into the delightful 
sinuosities of tliy works j a voice like that of the Syren’s diaws me on- 
ward with irresistible force. I have just played from memory some of 
the most remarkable passages of these trios. 1 he juano is an instni- 
ment certainly more favourable to harmony than to melody. The 
height of expression upon it does not give that life to a melody which 
It receives from the bow or the breath, and the artist contends in vain 
with a flisadvantage of uieehanism which makes the strings i*esoutid 
through a foreign medium. On the other hand, what iasirumeni, ex-, 
4 ept the harp, embraces like this the whole realm of harmony, and 
leptoduces its treasures under the most varied and magnificent forms ? 
The imagination can conceive no idea so vast as not to be produced by 
the fingers upon the piano. Tlic full score, that enchanted volume, is vivi- 
fied by it iiiidei the hands of a master, and in the eflTects of the majestic 
chorus and orchestra we arc presented as it were with a faithful 
engraving from the great picture. The piano-forte is then the instru- 
ment for improvisation, for the score, for sonatas, trios, quartets, and, 
in short, for whatever is written in the true style, that is, in four or five 
ical parts. But I do not conceal my aversion for piano-forte concertosj 
though those of Mozart and Beethoven arc rather symphonies with a 
pi.ino-forte obligato. After a majestic iutti of stringed and wind iustrii- 
ineuts, how niesigrc and wretched appears the ao/o for the piano ! One 
admires the agility of the fingers, but of emotion there is nothing. The 
character of Beethoven's music banu^hes all thos'e passages in which the 
liand^ appear to be running after one another, as well as nil the leaps, 
and caprieios, and notes perched up in the clouds, with which modern 
compositions abound. If one should consider them only as it regauK 
the difficulty of fingering, th^ compositions of Beethoven have but Utile, 
merit, for a moderate pianist executes them without tmublc: notwith- 
standing more than one pretended virtuoso has thrown aside the cahier, 
crying out — ^ This passage is uugratt'ful! — This is unplayable!' To 
execute the productions of Beethoven properly we must understand them, 
and* penetrate into the author's uitcntions : let him Qot attempt them to 
whom biusic is but a pastime or inoiuentary attraction. The true 
artist despises and rejects alt personal considerations, aud every desire 
of vulgar applause, his only aim aud hope being to i*cproducc in their 
pristine splendoiur those images which the conception of the master has 
embodied 5 by such means alone he endeavours to stir up the human 
heart, and to transport the imaglnatiou far, far from this world.” 
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We see nothing to dissent from in the foregoing eloquent 
apostrophe of Mr. Kioisler, save where he is pleased to describe 
the fingciiiig qf Beetlioven’s piano-forte music as easy ; the abomi- 
nation of the music is that fingers can hardly be found for it. 
Few persons wanting the excitement and Uic passion of the 
author would play Beethoven tolerably, so entirely destitute is he 
of that system in the fingering, which favours the execution of 
other pieces. Kvery difficulty of performance is but compara- 
tive; Beethoven’s difficulties arc, however, such to good playeis. 
In his allegros and Jinales all is so new, so unexpected, and so 
abrupt, that no studio can smooth the way to them ; as no one 
dreamed of Beethoven’s passages, or anticipated their employ- 
ment, tliey are to be encountered as they best may, and if the 
poetic phrensy of the composer whirl us over them with scarcely 
a knowledge of their being executed, wo have rather our own 
strength of feeling than the case of the composition to thank. 
Here we might have a good opportunity to inveigh against the 
Jiuger-music now in fashion, and to exclaim, with Weber, that he 
who composes at the piano-forte is but the child of povcity, for 
so accustomed are the fingers to wander in their old tracks, that 
to trust to them is to sacrifice all vigour and originality. Beethoven 
pursued beauty in tlie abstract; he considered nothing of conve- 
nience in the means of producing it ; hence his difficulty, and at 
the same lime his originality. 

That tins master in his latter years, probably as he felt the 
waning of his youthful powers, carried tire caprice which was in 
some measure peculiar to his style to an unusual excess is un- 
questionable, and we have authority for the assertion in his last 
symphony, with chorus, which occupies in performance one hour 
and twenty minutes, and wears out the patience and the faculties 
of eveiy person who attempts to listen to it. Probably the 
author’s deafness^ may have tended to such mcutal concentration, 
as to enable him to sec the connection in a design of much 
greater extent, than is witliin the scope of ordinary mortals ; but 
we know the opiuion of musicians respecting this work is, that he 
' has raised so huge a pile that tlic eye cannot take in its propor- 
tions. . ^ He was writing for Titans, not for human pigmies. 
Again, in his posthumous mass, and set of quartets, of which tlie 
most learned .audiences have not been able to discover whether 
they have a meaning or not, we may discover a min^ J^ooding 
over more ambitious designs, and deviating yet nior^' ^traordi- 


* After Bcctlioveu becaflic completely deaf, wbeii lie would try over a new quaitet, 
he used to bit and watch the performers with intense eacficstnessy and by this means 
jud^e whctlier they understood hie cotupositloD or not. 
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narily from the common track- Some have siiniiiscd that the 
protracted calamity of the author had unsettled his notion of the 
connexion and relation of sounds; but we know not how such an 
opinion can be tenable, when it hs remembered that he was in the 
constant practice of writing; and though by appealing to the eye 
and mind alone he inighthavc gradually accustomed himself to tole- 
rate greater dissonances, or hardnesses, than his ear would willingly 
have borne in its acute state, we do nut see how his principles 
could have become unfixed without reducing his compositions to 
a chaotic confusion, which is certainly no where to be touiid- 
A kindred spirit of grandeur made Beethoven the idolater of 
Ilandel,*^ and that desire to arrest the hearer by some powertul 
thought, which Haydn, speaking of the latter, termed his striking 
like a tliiuiderholl, is equally observable lu the symphonies of the 
one, as the oratorios of the other- Moza^l^‘< genius, on the con- 
trary, loss astonishing, but always llowing on in oni' deep riir- 
leiit of feeling, assimilates more strongly to that of Bach. The 
Mount of Olives, in spite ot the fine things it contains, the ad- 
mirable instrumental introdiicliort, and the Hallelujah chorus a 
complete speciinqii of grandeur in muderii choral music, will on 
the wlude be considered a failure. Its character is too monoto- 
nous, and the attention is fatigued by the length to which move- 
ments of one peculiar expression are extended: this fault is for 
the most pait attributable to the subject. he last chorus indeed 
prodtices sonielhiiig fresh — but there arc few hearers oi the cntiie 
oratorio that do not hail it joyfully, because it is the fast. An 
age of iustrumental improvement like the present is little favour- 
able to the developmoiit of that simple grandeur which is the 
prominent eliaracteiislic of the oiatorio stylo; the beauty and 
refiiieincnt now sought in tliu use of instruments rob the voices of 
a force which every one acknowledges in the composition oi the 
ancient authors. The moic music depends upon the accompa- 
niment, the inure it is exposed to the fluctuations of taste, which 
the discovery of new instruments continually modifies, and thus 
often renders preceding eftorts old fashioned and uiibeaiable. 


Let ui here be allowed to luentiun with honour an iiiblance of liberality and good 
taste jn an amateur. M. Stum pff, the liarpiimker of Great ForfiaiMl ^reef, who is 
an enlHiiMaslic admirer of good i)iii*>ic, and who possesses the valuable MS. of a set 
of quarti'ls by Mozart, bocaine during a hojourii in \rienna the fiiend and companioii 
of Be0l)ioveii. On his return lo Kngland he hecamc anxious to send some loKeii of 
his reinerobrunce of the happy hours, lie had passed with his illustrious Irieiui > be 
hit upon ati i^a wliich every one will envy. It was to send a compiele and costly 
set of Elaiid^l's Woiks to the comiioSor, widi the precaution that it should he set ilowii 
ill his cimmbhr free of all expense. This was actually put in execution, and we may 
iindglnc what were Beetlmvcn’s feelings — between the value ot the present itself, and 
tljc rare enthusiasm ul the giver. 
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Oralono<> aie uo longer the fust older ot musical couiposition — 
their finest qualiticb) being fuuiut iii the elements ol’ the bcicute, 
naturally fell to the lot of tlic eailie&t masters, and the becund- 
hand simplicity of our own times is so lightly valued as to be 
looked upon as little bettei than so much quotation. The Am- 
biosian and Gregoiian chaunts have outlived a huiidied revolu- 
tions in the employmeut of iubtiuments; l/ior immoitality is 
secure — but he who would attempt to revive such a style now 
would stand a poor chance of gaining admirers or making prose- 
lytes. A compober may advance as much as he will beyond bis 
age, but if he return to the maimei of antiquity, his pioductious 
will be received with scoin, as at once deficient in luveiition, and 
insulting to the acquirements of his coiitenipoiaiics; tlie genius of 
the artist, if he would enjoy success, must, theicforo, be moulded 
by circumstances. Pei haps the most striking instance of a mo- 
dern oratorio, based upon the ancient simplicity, yet oiigiual, is 
Mehul’s Joseph. It may enfotce tlic leason just ha/ardud upon 
the degeneiacy of tiiis class of composition, that the best Sciip- 
tural stories have been lansacked by flandel, and that the authois 
who now put together these pieces for coinposeis aie genuially 
not masters of tlieii ciaft, noi alw'ays awaie that the music u- 
quires both diamatic iiiteiest, and a plan artfully constructed, 
so as to place the vaiiuus movements in lelief. But if the oia- 
toiio style was somewhat disadvantageous to Beethoven, a fine 
field was open to him in the composition of masses, wheie liis^ 
abundant fancy and mastery in the use of iiisti umeuts might have 
had the fullest scope. The mass has been set and reset, so often 
dud with so much license, by the whole tube of composeis, as to 
pat take at last nioic of the instiununtai than the vocal chaiactei 
of expiession; the voices aie fiequeiitly used as instiumcnts, and 
the composui, satisfied that his woik beam some general relation 
to the text, gives himself up to his imagination, and is by tutus 
grave or joyous, tender or animated, as the inclination takes him. 
Indeed some composeis have fieely abandoned all thought of the 
words, and none moie giossly than the good Catholic Haydn, 
many of whose Kyrie el^sons paitakc moic of the chnractci of a 
jig than of icligious supplication. Two masses me the whole 
of the Church music of Beethoven known in the English amatcui 
circles— the first in C, foi its extreme beauty and oiigiiiality 
without a misplaced note fiom beginning to cud — the second in 
D, a posthumous work, so replete with difficulties, such a com- 
plicated and astounding score, that it stands a good chance of 
never being heard, and hitheito has met with a signal failure 
vVherover it has been attempted. We know of one musical party 
in lioiidon got up for the expiess purpose of trying this composi- 
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tioii, at which the conductor suddenly dashed down the scoiV;, csui- 
didiy avowing that he could make iiuihing of it, and that in fact 
it was ** the blind leading the blind.” It is worthy of note, that 
this work, which contains some of .the profouutlesc harmonic com- 
binations, and at tlie same time so new as to require the nicest 
ear as a test, was the product of the deafest part of the author’s * 
life, and proves that by some extraordinary mental process he 
must have judged of the union of sounds that he not only could 
not hear, but could never have heard ! As a dramatic composer 
nothing is known of Beethoven in London, except through cer- 
tain extracts from Fidelio, wliich have been executed at the 
Philharmonic and other concerts ; they convey a high idea of the 
character of the work, but leave its stage efiect to conjecture. 
More dramatic works might have fallen from Beethoven, for 
during the presidency of Waters over the King’s Theatre, the 
composer commissioned u friend to treat with him for an engage- 
ment in London, with such offers of service as could not fail to 
have been readily accepted by any one sensible of the advantage 
of possessing such a composer, and with spirit enough to propose 
honourable terms; the after made by Waters was, however, so 
contemptible, that the negotiation was indignantly broken' off. 
The wish expressed by Beethoven arose more from the uneasi- 
ness of his situation abroad, where he was harassed by the move- 
ments of hostile armies, than from any violent affection for the dra- 
matic style, in which, had he felt much inclination, he might have 
been easily gratified. We are not among those who lament over 
misapplied talent, being of opinion that men are the carvers of 
their own fortunes, and for the most part do what they arc 
intended to do. 

The first impulse on hearing of tlie calamities of celebrated 
authors, is to exclaim how much more might have been expected 
from them had their course of life run smoothly 1 hut it is ex- 
tremely doubtful, in the cases of Mozart and Beethoven, whether 
the poverty of the one, by compelling him to write, and the deaf- 
ness of the other, by excluding commiyiication with the outward 
w^orld, and constraining him to be original, have not greatly bene- 
fited posterity. If the musician demur to the poverty, he will, 
at least, allow that the idea of an eternal silence surrounding the 
great composer' is gratifying to the imagination, and, doubtless, 
Beethoven, amid the universal dumbness of nature, heard melo- 
dies more sweet than ever met the sensual ear. Has be not 
in his Ibpely forest walks surprised Pan and the wood nymphs, 
and peopled the solitudes about Vienna with shapes and sounds 
more tban human i The cravings of the purse, coustrainhig Mozart 
to write^ compelled him to leave fine things to poiSiterity, for it 

H u SI 
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\\as impossible that he could do any thing bad; — instead of 
descending to the popular tasle^ he bi ought it many degrees 
nearer to himself. With the noblest ideas ot the ihaiacter of an 
artist, Mozait could not be iiidifl'eient to fame, or fcaitul of the 
label ious days” and self denial that lead to it. A gieat 
musician and a line cKtenipoiaiicous perfoimer is perhaps the 
most easily excusable for doing little. By nature luxuiious and 
social, and cairying about with him a talent which makes him tlie 
admiration of every circle into which he lalls, inventing and put- 
ting his ideas into execution at once, himself levelling in what he 
does, and leceiving the rapturous acknowledgments of his de- 
lighted iieaiers: — sutli a life cannot be easily quitted, to encouiitei 
the tedious business of writing the thoughts, lor solitude, medita- 
tion, and di earns of posthumous fame. This is to enjoy the 
future ill the instant,” and to anticipate the verdict of pqsteiity; 
such were Mozail anfl Beetlioveirs tiiumphs, and so easily were 
they earned, that under the favoiiiable circumstances of life, they 
might have squandered all their ireasuies of thought and beauty; 
as it is, we aie convinced that nothing they have Iclt behind equals 
what in Uicsc moments has been licaid 4nd forgotten. It may be 
truly affirmed of composition, c^ckt le jnenner pas qui coate; once 
faiily engaged in it the composer enteis into the picasuie of his 
woik; but there is a pleasure too, in playing, which none but the 
player knows. What hidden delight theio is in the contact ol the 
delicate ivoiy, by what invisible tiain of neives a cci lain Joy is 
diffused thiough the whole body, and how the sensoiiuin, the tlii- 
ger-tops, and the feet aie influenced by one common sympathy, it 
were vain to itiqiiiie, but the true lover of nnisic feels all this in 
the performance of a beautiful movemeut, and it thus a coiiinioii 
mortal, what must have been the excitement ot a Mozait oi a 
Beethoven t Theirs aie the emotions that make sleepless eyes, and 
a biain oveiwoikiiig w^ith thought, until the imagination becomes 
a torment, and unless Providence by sonm tortuiiate accident put 
it out of ihcir powei to repeat the too intoxicating di aught of 
beauty, make them diop iyto the grave in the piime of life, fioni 
sheer bodily exhaustion. Thus we piematiirely lost a Mozart, 
and, but for his obtuse car, might have lost a^ Beethoven. Aitists 
are, in the c|id, often gainers by events which seem to them the 
bitterest misfbrtuni^s, and we even go so far as to think that the 
state of placid security and competence, so much extolled by 
visionaries as favouiablc to contemplation and gieat Works, only 
serves to dull the wits ; while all the energy of genius is oiten 
roused by obstacles, and slimulaled by adversity. 

It onl^ remains foi us to speak of BecUioven as a player, and 
thisiwe can the more readily do, as the authentic testimony of 
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judges is still to be obtained. Tn companies, where the finest 
players executed the finest set compositions, when Beethoven sat 
down to the piano-forte to conjure up something upon the spur 
of the moineiit, he was sure to throw all who had played before 
him into the shade, liis fertile fancy, and the impetuosity of his 
temperament, rendered him a prodigy, and his performance was 
of a nature to stagger the faith of those present, even though they 
saw and heard, in his poetic fury at the piano, he elicited com- 
binations of the most complicated diflicnity, and executed pas- 
sages which he would have shriiiik from attempting in cold blood. 
Nor was it only surprise -that excited his hearers— tliey were car- 
ried away by the strangeness and beauty of his fancies. The style 
of some of bis piano-fuite pradiirtioiis may give an idea of his 
exietupore playing, though nothing mitten by him can equal the 
ideas fresh from his own brain, executed by himself. Difficulties 
stimulated him, and lie luvetl those who dared them; he took an 
affection to Ferdinand Kies his pupil, for venturing an extra- 
ordinarily difficult cadence in public, and coming out of it suc- 
cessfully. With ail this he had but small hands, and a manner of 
execution which would he deemed inferior to that of some piano- 
. forte teachers. But what cannot love accomplish i It is this de- 
votion to her, and enthusiasm in her service, indicative of a simple 
nature/and inconsistent with personal vanity, avance, or envy, the 
usual vices of artists, which the Muse never fails to reward 
with her choicest gifts. Whatever may have been its influence 
upon (he character, if any, while music w'as more allied to mathe- 
matic calculation than to poetical feeling, we are certain that since 
with the moderns it has been elevated into a matter of sentiment, 
the lives of the great masters have furnished spme chapters in the 
history oF our nature, which redound not less to the praise of 
music than to the honour of humanity. 


Art. VIII. — 1. Recherches Ifistorigues et Critiques sur la feature, 
les Causes, et le Traitemeut flu Cholera Morbus, d* Europe, de 
Ylnde, de Russie, de Pologne, Sfc., Specialement appliqities d 
V Hygiene Publique, F*ar F. E. Foder4, Piofesseur die M6- 
decine legale. Police m^icale, et des Maladies 4pid6miques 
^ la Faculty de M6dccinc de Strasbourg, See. Paris. 18.31. 
8vo. , ' 

i2. Rapport au Conseil Supbrieur>de Saute surje Cholera-Mtrbus, 
. les Caracth’es et phlnouidues pathologiqaes de cefte Maladie, les 
Motfeus curatifs et Htfgiiniquis qtCon lui oppose, son Mode de 
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Propagafiofi, SiC-S^c. Par Alt*x. Moicau do Junni^s, Membiu 
ct Rappoitcur du CoTiseil, &c. &c. Paris. lB31. 8vo. 

3. Die j4siafische Cholera in Russ/and iu den Jnhren 1 829 and 

1830, i^c. l^ach Hiisshchen amt/. Que/len bearh. Sfc. Von 
D. I. R. LicUtenstadt, Ar/l. Piofcsseur. Leipsic and Berlin. 

1831. 8vo. 

4. Trattato del/e vnrie Specie di Cholera Morbus. Di Michele 
Bunavi, M.D. Turin. 1831. 8vo. 

.5. Memmre sur le Cholera Morbus de Chide. Par P. P. Kerau- 
den, Inspcctcur-Gc'n6ral dii Service de Sante de la Marine 
Royale, &c, Paris. 1801. 8vo, 

(i. Memoirc sur uu Mouveau Traitement du Cholera- Morbus, ef 
des affections Ttfphoides. Par H. P. Ranque, M. D., 8ic. 
Pari**, 1831. 8vo. 

7. Instruciiom sur Ic Cholera’-Morbtis, contennnt les Moi/ens de 
s'en pr^scri^er, d'en guerir, et cCempicher ui propagafion. Pub- 
liee pat les DoClcuis C. Horn, et (i. Wagner, Professeurs A 
Berlin. Tradiiite par M. Ji. Paris, M.D. Paris. I83J. 
8vo. 

8. Precis Phi/sio/omaue du Cholera- Morbus, ^r. Sfc. Par II. M . 
J. Dcsruellcs, M.D., &c. &c. Paris. Sept. 1831. 8vo. 

9. Memoire sur le Cholera- Morbus. Par M.'le Baron Larrey, 
Meinbre de rinstitut de France, &c, P.aris. 1831. 8vo. 

10. Observations faites sur le Cholera Morbus ii Moscou. Par 
B. Zonbroff, Naturaliste.* Moscow. 1831. 8vo. 

1 1 . Ueber die Cholera im Allgemeinem und die Asiatische Cholera 
insbesondcrc. Von Dr. Georg. Preiherrn von Wedekind. 
Prankfiut am Main. 1831. l2mo. 

12. Die Indische Cholera nach alien ihren lieziehiingen, geschicht- 
Ikh, pathologisch-diagnostisch, therapeuhsch und ats Gegcmtand 
del' Staats-uud SanitUfs- Polizei dargeste/lf. Von Dr. C. P. 
Harless. Braunschweig. 1831. 8vo. 

• Ntjmruous attempts !m\e been made by writers on the present 
destructive oestilence, to show that it is essentially the same dis- 
ease with tlialt form of cholera which has appeared at various 
times in warm climates. After the best attention wc can give to 
the subject— from the history of the present malady furnished ns 
by the very numerouif authors who have closely observed its phe- 
nomena — and from an extensive experience of those varieties of 
cholera which occur in this country during warm seasons, and 
in more unhealthy localities in interttopical countries, we 
ate entirely convinced tliat ,the pestilence which has ravaged the 
Bast, and is gradu^ly extending itself over Europe, is not only 
distinct from all visitations of the disease to which the name cho- 
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lera has been attached, and with which the liistory of medicine 
has made us acquainted, but is altogether a new disease, and one 
totally unknown to medical «K:iencc previously to the year 1817, 
when it first made its direful irruption in Jessorc, a popvilous and 
unjiealthy city in the centre of the Delta of the Ganges. 

That the Mart de Chien, or the severe form of cholera, which 
was called spasmodic, long before tlje present pestilence made its 
appearance^ frequently occurs as a sporadic disease in many inter- 
tropical countries, and even rarely in temperate climates, after very 
hot and unhcaltiiy seasons, must be well known to all who have 
enjoyed a sufficient range of medical observation; and tliat its fre- 
quency as well, indeed; as the frequency of the bilious or common 
cholera, depends as much upon particular localities, seasons, and 
climates, and upon certain changes of the temperature and consti- 
tution of the atmosphere, as dysentery, bilious fever, or hepatitis; 
either being endemic, or assuming features approaching to epi 
dcmic, owing to those causes in conjunction with various circum- 
stances proper to the inhabitants where it appears. When, there- 
fore, the bilious and spasmodic forms.of cholera assume characters 
approaching to those usually denominated epidemic, they will be 
traced to certain causes similar in kind to those now referred to, 
and will disappear as these causes cease to exist. But this dis- 
tinctive character cannot be applied to the truly pestilential 
malady now desolating Europe. It has ravaged nearly all Asia, 
and a great part of Europe, during every grade of atmospheric 
temperature and humidity, in every vicissitude of weather and of 
season, and in every kind of locality. 

But instead of referring to those circumstances connected with 
the origin of the common forms of cholera and the disease under 
consideration for grounds of distinction between them, let us look 
closely into, and at the same time analy/.c, the phenomena which 
characterise each during their progress, and we shall find proofs 
not of variety merely, but of generic difference. In truth' the 
present pestilence, in all its most prominent features, has but 
little in common with any of the forms of cholera, —no more than 
it has with fever, plague, or dysentery. This, however, is not a 
new remark ; it has been made by many of the experienced 
reporters to the Medical Boards of the tliree Indian Presidencies, 
and by the writer of this article, as far back, as the beginning of 
1 822, us well as by several able authors. Tlie appellation of cholera 
is therefore not appropriate, as respects the present pestilence. 
The' misnomer would be a matter of but small importance, if, in 
the usual routine of medical practice, names were not tliiugs, of, 
at least, too frequently taken as' such. This, however, is not the 
place' to change further- than" We have done the appellation by 
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which the present malady is now generally known, or to inqiiiie 
as to what name would most accuiately convey some idea ot its 
nature and tendency* We shall lind our limits small enough for 
the consideration of matteis of greater importance; waiviiig, there- 
fore, all minor topics, we shall limit oursehes to the discussion^ 
of certain facts connected* in the first place, with the nature oj 
the dkeaset in the second, with the mode^ by which it is propa* 
gated, and in the third, wide the means by which it mai) be pre- 
vented and remedied. , 

I* The nature of this pestilence is best inferred from a faithful history 
of the phenomeiiH luanifested by it during its progress, and ol the 
changes it produces in the organization, and from the means found suc- 
cessful in limiting its extension and in restoring the frame to its^ healthy 
state when subjected to its attack* We have to regret that neither the 
occasion, nor the space to which we are necessarily limited, will admit 
of that fulness of inquiry and illustration which the professional reader 
may desire • we will, however, confine oursidvcs to the more interesting 
topics of the subject, and endeavour to ariive at infeiences, which, we 
hope, may be productive of useful results* 

Since the first irrufltiou of the malady in the Delta ot the Ganges, 
daring its various manifestations in India, and other parts ol Asia, and 
in its diilerent visitations of northern and western countries ; whether 
observed in British India, in Siam, Java, and the adjoining islands, in ^ 
China, in Tartaiy, in Arabia, Persia, Syria, or in Knssia, Prussia, Hungary, 
and Austria 5 — whether attacking the Hindoo, the Mussulman, the 
Malay, the Mongid, the Asiatic Caiicassiaii, or the European branches of 
this race, the characteristic features of the disease have been uniformly 
tlie same, modifications as respects grade, or intensity ol attack, being 
tlie chief sources of distinction- Age, constitution, ami varying degrees 
ot predisposition, frequently occasion difterent manifestations of certain 
functions, or peculiar forms of disturbance, yet still the principal pheno- 
mena continue but little modified excepting in degree; and it is not until 
consecutive changes aie induced in the system by the morbid actions 
characterizing the disease that any marked diffcmice manifests itself, 
such difference evidently proceeding from pre-existing states of the in- 
ternal viscera, innate vigour of constitution, and the remedial means em- 
ployed to remove the attack. This uniform character of the malady in- 
dicates the operation of a specific cause, with which, however, several 
others may combine, favouring its action, by disposing the frame to its 
invasion, by reinforcing its activify, or calling it into operation after the 
body has been exposed to its influence. 

Thd specific cause producing the disease may be supposed not only to 
be thus leinforced by other causes^ some of them of no mean influence, 
but itself may vary considerably in intensity, producing c(eteris paribm, 
effects of co-ordinate severity, yet still acting with a certain relation to 
the'^redisposjition of the individuals exposed to it. Thi& may be moie 
clearly illustrated by taking for granted the opeiation of a certain in- 
fectious product, or poison, the existence of which will be shewn in the 
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beqticl. This product or effluvium emanating from the bodies of the at- 
tacked with the disease, often in a form rendered manifest to the senses 
of the observer, necessarily varies as respects concentration and <piantity, 
dilution in the air, aiui rapidity of dissipation by means of ventilation 
its effects, thcrcfoi'c, may reasonably be supposed to vaiy equally in 
grade, the state of predisposition to become affected by it being the 
same. Where, however, the predisposition is great, as after great 
fatigue, during mental depression, &c., a less conredtrated and abundant 
effluvium proceeding from the body of the diseased will produce a inoie 
intense effect, than this principle in its most active and conceiitintcd form 
acting upon a person but slightly predisposed ; whilst this intensity of 
cause will altogether fail of producing any marked effect in the strong, 
the unpredisposed, or the person whose moral confidence and equanimity 
generally repel the invasion of any form of infection. Thus, tlicrefore, 
the manifestations of the malady will be modified chiefly in grade, and 
scarcely at all as respects its form. In these respects the efficient cause 
of the disease is perfectly similar in its opeiation to the causes of other 
diseases familiarly known, and frequently observed in an epidemic 
form; — when concentrated and intense, the subject being also predis- 
posed to its invasion, its effects arc rapidly produced, remarkably severe, 
and speedily airive at a termination. On the other hand, when weak, 
or much diluted, or when the predisposition of the subject is slight, its 
operation is slow, and the train of morbid actions of longer duration, 
and diminished severity. I'ltus we have seen a person struck down 
nearly inanimate, by the infcctiorrs effluvium proceeding from the 
bodies of the sick, and concentrated in a close apartment, and death 
following irt a ferv hours, without the energies of life being rallied, and 
similar results have been often observed in respect of the pestilential 
cholera. Owing, therefore, to the intensity of the efficient carrse of the 
disease, to the number of conrmrnitant causes which may rcirtforee its 
action, and to the state of predisposition of those cvposcd to (hem, the 
modified resrrlts which we are now about to detail will present them- 
selves. 

The invading or prelminary symptom of the disease generally consist 
of pallor, and collapse of the countenance, slight pain of the forcbeail 
ancl vertigo ; sickness, heat, and pain at the epigastrium ; nervous agi- 
tation, remarkable loss of muscular power, general uneasiness; slight 
diarrhoea, at first feculent, but afterwards watery; sickness at stomach; 
slight cramps of the legs; extremely weak, small, slow, or creeping, 
and sometimes intermitting pulse, and coldness and humidity of the 
surface. These symptoms are of varied duration — sometimes of several 
hours, at other times not of as many minutes ; and in some cases they 
have been scarcely remarked, the patient having been struck down 
almost lifeless, with a dark or livid state of the surface, and the 
symptoms characterising the fully-formed state of the disease. 

Dr. Smith observes, that severed of those aboat to he attacked, may 
be seen with a peculiarly dark ring round their eyes : and others state 
that the features evidently collapse, and the expression becomes anxious 
for a day m' two, or at least for hours, before they sicken. At Oreu- 
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bm-gb, dyspeptic symptoms arc stated 'to have preceded its attack, and 
a similar observation has beeu made in other places. Various authors 
have said, that stomach and bowel complaints, of a less serious nature, 
often preceded a fidly developed seizure for a day or two : and that these 
complaints have likewise occurred in the place where this pestilence has 
prevailed, and been removed by treatment, or disappeared spontaneously, 
without being followed by the cholera. 

Thefulfy-deodoped state of the malady consists of great vertigo, ner- 
vous agitation, with complete loss of muscular energy; cramps com- 
mencing at the fingers and toes and rapidly extending to the trunk ; 
slow, thready, and weak pulse; great collapse of the countenance, the 
eyes being sunk deep in their sockets and surrounded by a dai'k circle ; 
vomiting and purging of a diiid resembling wbey, or rice water ; a pecu- 
liar sharp and contracted state of the features, and wild and terrified 
expression of countenance arising from a feeling of rapidly approaching 
dissolution. The whole surface, particularly the hands, face, and ex- 
tremities, assumes a leaden, blue, or purplish tint, varying in shade with 
the intensity of the attack and complexion of the person ; the extre- 
mities arc shrank, shrivelled, sodden, and the skin is deadly cold, dain]i, 
and raw to the touch; the nails assume a bluish- white hue; the pulse is 
cither reduced to a minute thread, or is entirely lost at the wrist, and 
often can with difficulty be felt in the neck ; the course of the large 
su^terficial veins is marked by Bat lines of a darker tint than the adjoin- 
ing surface ; a burning beat and inexpressible anxiety is complained of 
at the epigastrium ; the patient losses about incessantly, from a feeling 
of intolerable weight and anguish arrmud his heart ; he struggles for 
breath, and often lays his hand on the stomach and chest, referring his 
agony chiefly to those situations; his voice is nearly gone, and his respi- 
ration is quick, irregular, most laborious, and imperfect ; the inspiratoiy 
stet being effected by an immense effort, and expiration being quick and 
convulsive. The patient calls frequently for cold water, speaks in a 
plaintive whisper, and utters only a word at a time, the lungs not con- 
taining air enough for a sentence. The tongue is always moist, often 
white and loaded, and generally flabby and cold. A thermometer intro- 
duced below the tongue, indicates an animal temperature, frequently of 
ten or twelve degrees below the standard of health. The sense of tonch 
is generally greatly obscured, and deafness is often present. If blood 
be obtained in this state, it is black, flows by drops, is thick, .and feels 
colder than natural; and the air which is expired is cold and raw. 
Vomiting and pur^png, which are for from being the most dangerous 
symptoms, and are often the most remarkable in tbe less urgent cases, 
are generallv slight, or at least not profuse, in those attacks where the 
sinking of the vital energies are the most rapid and the greatest; or are 
readily allayed by medicine. Tbc integuments of the abdomen are often 
raised into irregular folds, whilst tbc epigastrium and hypochondria, with 
the whole abdomen, kre commonly, especially in the intensely severe 
coses, drawn inwards and upwards upon the chest. I'hc spasms arc 
generally of a*inore or less passive kind, but they sometimes, pai-ticularly 
in the loins, legs and thighs, present a tetanic rigidity. They arc often 
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slighi, or nearly absent, in some of the most rapidly fatal cases. There 
is occasionally a low whine of sufFering expressed. The secretion of 
nrine is totally suspended, as well as the biliary, the salivaiy and lachry- 
mal fluids 3 and a peculiar earthy odour issues from the body, with a sin- , 
gnlar fetor of the perspiration and evacuations. 

These arc the symptoms in the more severe attacks, varying, however, 
somewhat in degree. If the remedial means succeed, the animal heat 
is slowly restored, the pulse becomes fuller, and the colour of the surface 
more natural. But if these means fail, rapid extinction of the functions 
takes place. Frictiotis even then may reduce the lividity of the part to 
which they are applied, hat that of the face and hands increases. The 
lips and checks sometimes puff out in expiration as in apoplexy^ and 
towarris the close of the scene, the respiration often becomes slow, with 
a quivering of the tendons of the extremities. The mind is generally 
undisturbed, the patient feeling merely a certain degree of apathy to- 
wards the close, aiul a desire to be left to his fate. At last he is unable 
to swallow, he then becomes insensible, and he dies after one or two 
long convulMvc sobs. In some cases, when the patient has been thus 
rapidly cut off, without any rallying of the energies of life, convulsive 
motions of the muscles have been remarked an hour or two, or even 
longer, after expiration had ceased. 

Such is the history of the disease when it terminates life, without any 
reaction of the nervous and muscular systems, the patient generally 
dying in from six to twenty-four hours. But, both in the East, and in 
Europe, particularly the latter, or amongst Europeans resident in India, 
a consecutive state of disease, attended with efforts at reaction of an im- 
perfect or malignant character, was not unfrequently observed. It was 
rarely evinced in the weak Hindoo, or in the previously debilitated, of 
whatever race, but sometimes in the stronger or less predisposed in India, 
and often in Europe. 

From the aggravated state which has been now described but very few 
recover, particularly if that state have existed as long us three or four 
liours before active treatment has been resorted to. 

A thread of pulse, however small, is almost always fell at the wrist, where 
recovery from this state is to be expected. Hiccough coming on in the inter- 
mediate moments between the threatening of death and the beginning of 
reaction, is a favourable sign, and generally announces the return of circula- 
tion. In loss severe cases, tiie pulse is not wholly extinguished, though much 
reduced in volume : the respiration is less embarrassed ; the oppression and 
anguish at the chest are not so overwhelming, Although vomiting and purging 
and the cramps may have been more intense. The coldness and change of 
colour of the surface, the peculiar alteration of .the voice, a greater or less de- 
gree of coldness of the tongue, the character of the liquids evacuated, are in- 
variably well marked in all the degrees of violence of attack which we have 
hitherto witnessed in this epidemic, lu no case or stage of this disease have 
we'oliserved shivering ; nor have we heard, after inquiry, of more than one 
case, in which this febrile symptom took place.^'— Report from Si. Petersburgh^ 
btf Drs. Bmry and RmselL 

The ConsfcHtivc Phenomena of this mnlady vary considcmbly. In the 
East, M'hcH recovery took place from the previous state, it was often rapid 
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and witliout much subsequent disease having been experienced. The 
numerous writers^ however, in I he Reports from the Medical Boards of 
the three Indian presidencies make particular mention of a consecutive 
« fonii of fever characterizetl by ner\’oiis and malignant symptoms, such as 
we are about to enumerate, and which was very commonly observed to 
follow the attack at St. Petersbiirgh. They also state that the malady 
often passed into visceral disease, and dysenteiry ; and that the danger was 
not over although they succeeded in rnllying the powers of life. Accord- 
ing to Drs. Barry aua Russell, — 

'' After the blue or cold period has lasted from twelve to twenty-four, seldom 
to forty-eight hours or upwards, the pulse and external heat begin gradually to 
return ; headaehu is complained of, widi noise in the ears ; the tongue be- 
comes more loaded, redder at the tip and edges, and also drier, lligli- 
coloured urine is passed With pain and in small quantities ; the pupil is often 
dilated, soreness is felt on pressure over the liver, stomach, and belly ; in short, 
Uie patient is now labouring under a continued fe>er, not to be distinguished 
from ordinary fever.” 

A piofnse critical persjuration sometimes comes on from the second or 
third day, and leaves the patient convalescent ; but more frequently the 
quickness of pulse and heat of skin continue ; the tongue becomes brown 
and parched ; the eyes suffused and drowsy, with a dull flush, stupor, and 
heaviness of the conutenance resembling typhus. Dark sqrdcs collect 
about the teeth and lips ; and sometimes the patient is pale, squalid, and 
low, with the pulse and heat below natural, but with the typhous stupor. 
Delirium generally supervenes, and death takes place from the fourth 
to the eighth day, or even later, in the very person, too, whom the most 
assiduous exertions bad barely saved in the cold stage. Dr. Reimer states, 
that of twenty cases treated under his own eye, who fell victims to the 
disease, seven died in the cold stage, and thirteen in the consecutive fever. 
Drs. Barry and Russell add, that persons employed about cases in this 
typhoid stage, arc never attacked with ordinary lever, but with a genuine 
cold, blue cholera. ' 

In another class of cases, serious disorder of the secreting organs of the 
abdomen, particularly of Ihe liver and of the digestive tube, supervene, 
instead of the low nervous fever now described. The evacuations from 
the bowels become of a dark, blackish, ofiensive, and highly irritating 
kind, and attended frequently with discharges of a bloody fluid, with 
mucus, and extremely uigeot irritation of the rectum, the consecutive 
symptoms assuming nearly the character of dysenteiy. Sometimes an in- 
flammatory, or sub-inflammatory state of the stomach and bowels take 
place, either alone, or accompanied with great tenderness in the region 
of the liver, and disorder of the biliary secretion. In other cases these 
symptoms assume very nearly the form of bilious or gastric fever ; and in 
a few this state of disease is associated with inflammatory irritation of 
the lungs. When these states of consecutive disease are severe, they 
not seldom cany off the patient ; and where recovery takes place, are 
frcqaentljr aecomponied with tedious convalescence. 

The poinft of d^trenct., between the manifestations of this pestilence 
in India, and in the north of Europe, appear to be chiefly the following. 
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1 ht. The evacuation!! seem to have been more profuse and ungovernable 
in the former than in the latter, although the characters of the evacua- 
tions were entirely the same. 2d. Restoration to health from the cold 
state, without passing through consecutive fever, was by far more fre- 
<]uent in India than in Europe, nor did the consecutive fever there so, 
generally assume a typlioid type. 3d. The proportion of deaths in the 
cold, compared with those in the consecutive stage, was far greater in 
the latter, than in the former country j and 4tb, Tlic proportion of medi- 
cal men and hospital atteudmits attacked seemed greater in St. Peters- 
burgh than in the East. Relapses, also, in the hospital attendants were 
not infrequent ; whilst convalescence was generally perfect and rapid 
elsewhere. Mr. Jameson states, in £he Calcutta Reports, that, although 
relapses were not uncommon, there seemed to exist an immunity from 
second attacks. 

It may, perhaps, be difficult to explain the modified state of consecu- 
tive disease now described. Much, perhaps, may be owing to tlic state 
of predisposition, the intensity of the cause, and the constitution of the 
aficcted: something also may be attributed to the effect of treatment in 
the early stage of the malady, jiarticularly the more general employ- 
ment of blood-letting and large doses of calomel, — means evidently 
calculated to remove the oppressive congestion of the vital organs, and 
• rc-aniiuatc the functions of the secreting organs and emunctories of the 
frame, but which seemed not to have been so generally, nor so decidedly, 
lesortcd to iu Russia and Poland as in India. 

The Miotvid appearauces described by authors in the Eastern and in . 
the European disease, as having been found after death, aiT in every 
respect the same. When death took place in the cold stage, or within 
four-and-twenty hours from the seizure, but little actual change of 
organization could be detected, although the viscera were much altered, 
in appearance, from the healthy state. The surface of the body usually 
presented the same aspect as iu the fiilly formed stage of the malady — 
being livid, corrugated, constricted, and humid. The lungs were com- 
monly toinid collapsed, sometimes remarkably shrunk, and always loaded 
with black blood, of an oily or ropy consistence, and very closely re- 
sembling tar. The cavities of the heart were filled with a black blood, 
and they frequently contained polypous concretions. Blood of a similar 
appearaucc was generally found iu the arch of the aorta and other large 
arteries. The blood-vessels of the brak^ and its membranes were more 
or less gorged wi(h dark blood, particularly towaids its base. The 
arachnoid membrane was frequently deprivim of its transparency. A 
serous fluid of various quantity was often found cfl'used between the con- 
, volutions of the brain, and in the lateral ventricles. Similar appearances 
to those detected in the cranium were also found in the vertebral column. 
Tlie stomach and different parts of the bowels were frecjuently par- 
tially, but considerably contracted : the internal surface of the stomach 
sometimes seemed but little affected. A whitish or yellow fluid matter, 
resembling the evacuations, was often observed iu different parts of the 
alimentary canal, which occasionally contained much air, but neither 
bile nor faeces. The colon was frequently much contracted, generally 
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thronghoul. 'ilic iiitcriial surface of the digestive canal prcsenleil evi- 
dent marks of congestioo^ in some eases approaching to a sub-influm- 
luatory state, but in spots or patches of various sizes, the 

colour of these varynig from a very dark venous congestion, to a more 
roseate hue. Decided signs nf infiammatiou were always wanting, even 
in the most remarkable of those congested states. Both stomach and 
bowels were frequently of a paler colour than natural both iu their inner 
and outer surfaces. The liver was generally pretty full of dark-coloured 
blood : the gall-bladder often much distended with tenacious ropy bile, 
of a dark yellow or green colour. The gall-ducts were sometimes con- 
tracted, at other times nut. The appearance of the pancreas, spleen, 
and kidnies, was various, frequently differing but little from their na- 
tural state, iu other cases somewhat gorged with blond. The urinary 
bladder was always contracted and empty. The vena porta and all the 
large abdominal veins were loaded with black blood, resembling tar in 
appearance. 

In cases, the duration of which extended from one to three days, the 
same leading appearances as now described were observed, but often 
with considerable addition. The vessels of the stomach iu these were 
found loaded with blood, presenting a surface sometimes of a pale pink 
hue, sometimes of a deep blue, at others of so dark a> tint as to resemble 
sphacelus of the membrane, from which. However, it was readily distin- 
guished by the firmness of the texture. Similat changes were found in 
the small intestines, and but very rarely in the larger. In those eases 
in which coma bad existed, serum was sometimes cii'used in largtn' 
quantities than already alluded to, hut occasionally congestion only of 
a very black blood was found. Those wlm died of the consecutive dis- 
ease showed no appearances after death different from such as are usually 
observed in other eases, attended with corresponding symptoms. 

It may he interesting next to inquire into the various degrees of pn - 
valence and qj' mortaHtp which this pestilence has presented in different 
countries. According to Moreau de Jounds, one tenth of the population 
of llindostan was attacked, and one sixth of those died. We should 
consider this estimate by far too low. The disease is even now preva- 
lent in India, particularly in the countries under the Bengal goveru- 
meut, altbougb much less so than previously. In Arabia, onc-tbird of 
tbc inhabitants of the towirs which it visited died of it. In Siam, Java, 
and the Mauritius, the number seized was extremely great, as well as 
the mortality from it. In China, its fatality wa^ also great, owing 
chiefly to the density of the population and the neglect of prccauliunai7 
measures. In Persia, one-sixth of tbc inhabitants of several of the prin- 
cipal towns died of it. From one-fourth to one-third of the population 
of Meso))otamia was said to have perished. Iu Bassorab and JHigdad, 
situate in unhealthy localities, and a humid atmosphere, a third of the in- 
liabitants were carried off by it in little more than a m<mtb. At Errivan 
and Tauris it destroyed about oiie-fifth of the population. But in more 
elevated and beoltby situations it was much less fatal. In Syria iu 
ravages have been extremely varied : in some places one-half of the in- 
habitants were swept away, whilst in others, as in Tripoli, only one 
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perislicii out of eveiy 200. Dariug the prevalence of the pestilence in 
(he southern and eastern provinces of llnssLt in 1830, the mortality was 
also various. At Tiflis three-fourths of tb#sick, at Astrachan two- 
thirds were carried off. Out of 1 6,000 attacked in the province of the 
Caucasus 1 0,000 died ; at Moscow onc-half, and at Orenburg one-fifth 
only perished. According to the author last quoted, out of 5 1,000 aud 
upwards attacked in the provinces of llussia, in 1830, more than^ 
31,000 died. 

The questions which naturally suggest themselves to the pio* 
fessional and scientific tender art', uhat is the intimate nature of 
this pestilence, and iVoin what cause does it proceed? As to 
both, the dift'crencc of prevailing opinions is extremely wide. 
The uniformity of the symptoms, under every circumstance of 
locality, climate, and constitution of the aftected, would point to 
one specific or principal cause. But in what docs this consist ? 
The manner of the attack, the selection observed in its victims, 
the circumstances connected with the seizure, the characteristic 
Symptoms which it presents, and various other considerations, 
wouM seem to point out the existence of some animal poison or 
elHuvium proceeding fnom the diseased aud infecting the health). 
But in what waj this poison, or leaven of the disease, originated, 
we have no certain data from which to venture an inference. Did 
it originate about the period of the first irruption of the pestilence 
in the D<-lta of the Gauges, and propagate itself b) extending its 
influence to the predisposed evei since, w'ithout any subsequent 
gineration of the principle de noto, assuming more deslructi\e 
features under circuiustauces which pretlispose to, or facilitate its 
transmission, as moist, unhealthy or epidemic states of tli^' air, 
i^ec.f Or docs this disease arise in distant and unconnected 
plact's at neatly the same time, from some peculiarity of the air, oi 
of its electrical states; or from some foreign material extricated 
from the earth, or floating in the atmosphere; aud, having pro- 
duced the fully formed disease, an cffln\ium emanates from the 
aftectetl body, capable of producing the same train of inoibid 
actions as those in which itself originated, the infectious principle 
being thus generated de novo on numeions orxasiuus? 'J^hat a*n 
infectious property is evinced by the disease cannot be doubted 
by any one who intimately examines its plieuomeua, paiticularly 
in connection with their origin ; but whether this principle, origi- 
nated with the first imiption of the nial^.dy, or has been re-pro- 
duced on numerous occasions subsequently, the disease which 
re-produces it proceeding from a very diflerent cause, is a difii- 
eulty which will not readily be solved. We cannot believe, how- 
ever, that, where the symptoms of the disease are uuifonnly ibo 
same, the causes which produce it should be so entirely opposite 
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as are aerial influence and aii animal poison generated in the 
bodies of the 9tecased||or in other words, that very difierent and 
even opposite causes would be uniformly followed by the same 
effects on every occasion and combination of circumstances} the 
disease at the same time generating a cause which shall perpetuate 
ft of a very different nature from those in which itself originated. 

In whatever way this question may be answered, if indeed it be 
ever satisfactorily answered, is not very material as respects the 
nature of the malady. But, whatever may be tlic exact oiigiu of 
the cflicient cause, ^erc seems little doubt that it is inhaled into 
the lungs widi the inspired air, where it acts as a poison, de- 
pressing the wergy of the nerves supplying this organ, destroying 
the expansile actions it performs during respiration, and tiius 
impeding those changes which the blood undergoes in the lungs. 
Tliat the vital energy of the nerves distributed to the respiratory, 
the circulatory, and the secreting organs is either uncommonly 
depressed or entirely annihilated is shown by tlic uniform and 
characteristic symptoms constituting the malady. The state of 
the respirator> function, particularly the laborious inspirations and 
rapid expirations, the coldness of the expired air, the involuntary 
and forcible retraction of the epigastrium and hypochondria, and 
the inexpressible oppression and anxiety referred to the chest, all 
indicate that the vital actions of the lungs arc neatly suspended, 
and that the state of collapse and congestion, presented by 
them soon after death, had actually commenced during life. The 
state of the actions of the heart, the small, weak and neatly abo- 
lished pulse, and the black colour of the blood, evince a suspen- 
sion of those changes produced upon this fluid during respiration, 
and demonstrate not only a paralysis of the nervous energy of the 
lungs, but a marked diminution of the nervous power actuating 
the heait and arteries; the loss of vital or nervous power being 
necessarily followed by a suspension of the changes produced ' 
upon the blootl in the lungs, and by a total cessation of all 
circulating and secreting actions, unless the vital power be re- 
animated. The vital class of nerves, which forms a sphere of 
intimate- union with each of its parts, supplies the lungs, the 
heart and blood-vessels, and all the digestive, assimilating and 
secreting viscera; and, when powerfully impressed in any one part 
experiences a co-ordinate effect throughout the whole. Hence 
the arrest of all the natural secretions so rapidly supervening 
upon the morbid impression made by the cause of the disease on 
the lungs, — hence the almost total abolition of circulation, assi- 
milation and secretion, — hence the congestions of tire large vessels 
and vital organs, — aud hence also the rapid extinction of voluntary 
power, as a necessary consequence of Uie suspension of those 
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changes, which, being produced in the blood, support the nervous 
energy and all the voluntary and vital actions. The evacuations 
and cramps or convulsions, so generally observed, unifoTmly follow 
upon any sudden diminution of vital power, and Upon congestions 
of the nervous centres; and seem to answer wise purposes in the 
economy, inasmuch as they tend to bring about a natural rcslo- ' 
ration of the vital actions, aud to throw oil' the injurious load by 
which the springs of life are oppressed. They are efforts of nature 
to expel what is injurious, or to rally what is sinking. Where the 
powers of life are not too far reduced, these efforts will be ener- 
getic and often successful, as have been very frequently remarked 
in respect of the less dangerous cases of this pestilence; but when 
the vital energies are far sunk, these efforts will ^neraliy prove 
weak and inefficient, even when assisted 'by rationally devised 
means. 

It has been now shown, both by reference to the appearances 
displayed by investigations after death, and by connecting these 
with the phenomena presented by tlie disease during life, Uiat the 
requisite •changes are not produced upon the blood by respiration; 
ana that the emunctories, which remove from the circulating mass 
those materials which would prove highly injurious aud in'italing 
to the frame if they wore allow'ed to remain in it, have their func- 
tions entirely suspended. Can it, therefore, be a matter of sur- 
prise, that when re-action of the vital powers of the system is 
brought about, very great disturbance, not only of the circulating 
system owing to the impure state of the blood, but also of the 
tliffcrciit emunctories, is immediately manifested? Indeed these 
consecutive states of disease, which have been w'ell illustrated by 
observation, arc entirely in accordance with a-priori inferences in 
pathology. But here we must stop and proceed with the next 
topic which we proposed for consideration. 

II. The contagious of uon-coitlagious nature of the pestilential 
cholera is one of the ,mosl important topics to which we ran 
direct our attention ; aiid one which, owing to the mauncr of 
viewing it, adopted both in this country and on the Contiiieiil, 
icquires tlie serious cousideration of the informed part of the 
community. Knowing Uiat much important information had 
been furnished by the medical observers of the disease in India, 
which was either entirely overlooked, of wilfully neglected, wo 
made it our business to examine carefully ibe mass of reports to 
the Medical Boards pf the three Indian Presideiicica, and there 
printed, and to which access can scarcely be obtained in this 
country, from their extreme scarcity. We had also an oppor- 
tunity of referring to the medical reports at the India House. 
Prom those sources, therefore, and from otliers within our reach,. 

vou. vm. NO. XVI. 1 1 
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we can slate that much iiiisappreheusiuii of this terrible disease 
has gone abroad, and been propagated by authorities that should 
have been more accurately iiifoimed ou the subject. We can truly 
state that, although our attention lias been much engaged by this 
disease, since the time of its irruption in the Delta of the Giiuges, 
'*wc approached this topic with onr minds entiicly unbiased, 

and desirous of adopting that view of it, which well-ascertained 
facts should most fully support. When, therefore, we perceive 
the first professional authorities stating opinions which have mis- 
led, and will still further mislead, those who have it not in their 
power to detect their unsound basis, it becomes the duty of those 
who have detected their unsound ness to place the particulars 
within the reach of die misinformed. One able writer remarks 
as an acknowledged and proved fact, " that by an overwhelming 
impority of the Biitish medical ofiicers, who have witnessed 
epidemic cholera in the East Indies, this disease is not considered 
to be of a contagious or infectious nature. A few incidents 
occurred which excited suspicions in the observers, that it might 
really after all possess this property. But scarcely a single person 
has advocated the ddetriue of contagion with any earnesluess.” 
The same writer afterw'ards slates, that ** the almost unanimous 
and earnest recommendation of British piactilioners was nu< to 
consider the cholera contagious.'’ In another country an umiucut 
))hysician, in an elaborate memoir on the disease, read very re- 
cently before the " Aiad^mie Royalc dc Mcdecinc” of Paris, 
states, as a well-ascertained matter, that in India the medical 
men and attendants on the sick were not moic frequently seized 
by the disease than others of the community.” Other instances 
of gross misstatement, made both by foieign and British writers, 
may be adduced, hut these will suffice. Mow, when wc turn to 
the great authorities on the subject— to the official depositaries 
of the origin and rise of this pestilence, we find that all the 
reports — the Bombay, the Madras, and .the Calcutta, favour the 
infectious nature of the disease more or less. It is true that a 
majority of the surgeons and assistant-surgeons in India, who 
sent reports to theii! lespcctive Medical Boai'ds, state that they 
do not believe the disease infectious j but a large npmber of them 
give a very different opinion, whilst the reasons assigued by many 
for beUeviug the disease to result from oUier causes than infection, 
arc actually favourable to the existence of an infectious property. 

When wc entered upon the present huiniry, and commenced with 
the Reports from the three Presidencies, in the order of their appearance, 
we had not completely made up our minds ou the subject, its respects 
the nianifestatiou of the disease in India. But in order to come to a 
just conclusion, wc took the earliest and the best information, aud read 
, and nstod every individual report which these bulky publications cou- 
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laincfl and so lar ate the icmaiks above i|uoted wide of the tiuUi — so 
lat aic the lucchcal iiieu of India neaily iinaniinously against the belief 
111 chokia posbchsiiig an infectious piopeity, that the ineinbeis of the 
Medical Boauls ot Bombay, in the piefacc to the Repoits sent to them, 
and published at Bombay m lb ID, stale that the disease had ev.tciuled 
fioin Boonah, to Fatiucll i conhidctable village iii the main line ot coni** 
niunlcation between Poonali and Bombay, that a man wbo had lelt 
I\inuell and ai lived at Bombay, a distance of about fifteen miles, was 
soon aftei winds attacked by the disease, and eomiumiieated it to those 
attending linn , that it was tiaeed in parts adjoining Bombay, and on 
the Island, tioni village to village, by the ainval of persons aftected witli 
It horn places where it was known to pievail , and that thcic weic 
places which, from want of tins soit of communication, bad, up to the 
time of the lepoit, eutiiely escaped Fiom the foiegoing and othei 
d\ta, tiu mcnibeis of the Bombay Boaul — the hist to fuinish intuima- 
tion lespecting the disease^ — ooueliide that ** it appeals to them tneon- 
tioveitible that this disease is capable oi being tianspoitcd iiom one 
place to anotliei, as iii cases of oidinary contagion oi infection, and also 
to possess the powei of piopagating itself by the same means that at.- 
knowledgcd contagions do, that js, by the acquisition of fiesli matciials 
with which to assimilate/’ — Bombay Repoft^y p. x. xi. &i. 

In the same Repoits we find Captain Sykes siatmg that he ascertaiiud 
that the disease did not break out in any village until that village had 
communication with a iieighbouniig place in which the disease existed,” 
and he iuinishcs several instances proving this fact* Besides, he states 
that the attendants on those fust seized in his company wcie attacktd, 
aiul that It spicad horn oucol lus scivants to five, whilst the guitlcman 
in the next tent had not one affected , and he icmaiks that be could add 
similai instances to those now adduced (p. 118*) Mi Coats, snigcon, 
in i lettei to the President of the Bombay Medical Boaid, stUes tint 
the idea most piexalent was that the disease was biouglit horn Jauliia 
to Auiuugibad, and that its piogtcss could be traced distinctly thiough 
the villages ou the chief load from Nagpoie to those places. — p 1 1'l. 
lie at terwaids states tliat the information as to the extension oi the 
disease by infection was not only fuinishcd by Euiopeans, but that some 
Bialimins had given similai iiiformaium, without any paiticulai imjinry 
on the subject ha\ing been made of them. Fiom these and otlici 1 lets, 
Ik concludes by consideiing the disease infectious, and that, if it was 
occ isioncd lucicly by a distcmpeied state of the aii, it would ha\e spiead 
cnei the eountiy with sonic regularity, but the epidemic seems generally 
to have tia\ tiled in lines along the post loads, and <dways to have ic- 
cpiired a succession of subjects lot its piopi^atiOu* In Candeisb, wlieic 
tbeio is not bufficicnt population and but little iuteicouise between the 
villages, its piogrcbb was slow. At INindeigooi it made its appeal ante 
at the time of the gieat Jatia, and was spread at once in all diiectioiis 
by the pilgtims leturning to then homes.” — p. 150, 151. 

Dr Jukes, lu lus able icpoit to the Boaid, stiUes that the disease tia«- 
veiled ilong the high load from the Dockan to Panwcll, and that lie 
has not hcaid ot any village in the Conkaii that bus had the disease but 
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by intercoorse with jiiacM in which it had been already {irevalent. ** If 
it be something general in the atmospliere,’* be remarks, “ why has it 
not hitherto made its appearance in some two distant places of the pro- 
vince at the same time ? Nothing of this kind has, 1 believe, wen 
observed : it still seems to be creeping from village to village, rages for 
a few days, and then begins to decline.'’ — p. 173. 

Dr, Taylor reports that " whenever the xlisordcr appeared in any par- 
ticular spot or family, a considerable proportion of the family or neigh- 
bours were attacked within a very short perioil of each other ; on many 
occasions I '“have seen tlirec or four of a family lying sick at once.” — 
p. 195. Dr. Burrell informs us that in the short space of six days every 
attendant, in his hospital, on the patients affected with cholera, bad the 
disease. — Bombay Report, p. 9. And Mr. Craw states that every one 
of the attendants, thirty in number, in the hospital of the 63th ragiincut. 
Were attacked. 

The next lleport vHiich issued from India wn.s edited by Mr. Jameson, 
and was published at Calcutta in lf}20. 'I'his gentleman, whilst he 
reasons in aii extremely loose manner against the existence of an iu- 
fectious property having been evinced by the disease, and witbrmt fur- 
nishing proofs of its absence, octwaliy adduces evidence of tlie action of 
what he is endeavouring to disprove. Thus, %vbere he is stating in gcue- 
ral terms, and without any reference to reports from the different medi- 
cal officers in the cstajMishinciit, that the disease did not seem to be more 
prevalent in the teiit^ or Iiospitals of the divisions of the army, iu which 
the sick were treated, he commaniqates tlie foltowing important fact in 
a note. “ A Sepoy died of the pestilence. Five of the corps, who bad" 
shown no signs of illness, were employed to cany tlie body to tbe grave. 
They were all seized with tiie disorder during tbe ensuing niglit, and all 
died.” — p. i.SO. Mr. JmuesoQ, instead of appearing as tbe editor, or 
publisiiiug reporter, of the opinions sent to the Calcutta Board, stales his 
own views, endeavours to explain away those which are different from 
them I and tluis the imblication, W’faicb iu tbe titie-pagc professes to be a 
Report, conveys not a single line of information from any one on the 
Bengal establishment, excepting this writer himself. The work, thcic- 
fore, cannot be lookeil^npon as Ittroishing tbe opinions of the majority of 
medical men In this pair of India, inasmuch as wc find no authorities or 
opinions contained in it but thoje of Mr. Jameson himself; and tlicse arc 
evidently to perfectly at yariance with one another, and with the ascer- 
tained laws by which tliose diseases,, which are familiarly recognised as 
infectious, are grounded, that wc cannot, even although we iticcivc some 
of the facts which he atldiioes, consider him as an authority oo this sub- 
ject. In all bis remarks be seems to suppose that contact is requisite to 
the {iropagdlion of contagious diseases, and that because some persons in 
contact with the sick so frequently escape, 0ie cholera is not contagions, 
lie overlooks the influence of predisposition, winch is so remarkably in- 
flucntiarin all maladies which perpetuate themselves; and he enlii'cly for- 
gets the operation of those causes Which oftcu come In aid of the )K>isou 
or effluvium exhaled from the bodies of tlie diseased, even after the ex- 
posure of a healthy person to it, and w^iich frequently determine its 
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action or call it into operation^ when, witlioixt such reinforcement, it 
may have failed in producing its specific and deleterious effects. Not* 
witl)statuUng those intsapprcliensions, and the evident bias which the 
whole work betrays in favour of pestilential choleta being non-infectious, 
numerous facts escape hiiu, evidently calculated to siippoit the opposite 
doctrine. Thus he informs us that the Medical Staff present witli the 
Hansi force, was prrstiadaY' that the infection was extended to it from 
the Meerut dctac1)inent, which caught the disease on passing through 
Delhi, where it prevailed. And at another place he informs us, that 
the centre clivi«don of the Bengal army were infected by a dc‘tachincnt 
which joined it whilst subjected to cholera. He endeavours, however, to 
explain away this occitircncc^ but it is evidently j^bovjn, and even ad- 
mitted, by himself, that the pestilence was intioduced into this division, 
either by this detachment, or by some of the Rajah of »Sumpter's troops, 
which were affected, and mixed with some regiments of the di\ision. 

After proceeding through a number of pages, iti which Mr. Jameson 
reasons against the infectious nature of the disease, what wa^ our siir- 
piise when we found him, towards the conclusion of his obheivationson 
the subject, express himself in the following manner: — ■ 

This much, however, may be affirmed, fiom a review of the whole progress 
of the cpideinic in this quarter, that the infectious medium, in whatever it con- 
sisted, was confined within a veiy circumscribed circle, and was very slowly 
extended to healthy parts of the atmos{)hete. If, setting aside the circum- 
stances inilUating against it, we take it for granted that the infection was tiuly 
received by the centre and Hansi divisions from the detachments above 
mentioned, we must believe that the disorder, although not communicable by 
contact from person to person, was so from one large body to anotliei laige 
body; and that whettevei the poisOn got head amongst a number of men, it 
rssumed some new quality, so as, when mixed with the almospheio, to bceonie 
infectious. What constituted this additional quality, we cannot pretend to de- 
termine; hut in support 6f its existence, wc may quote the predilection of the 
epulcinic for cities and camps; the infection of the left division, and the Nai>- 
porc and Meerut troops, immediately after entering into the diseased medium 
at Jubbulporc, Nagporc and Delhi; and the similar case of the tioops and fol- 
lowers in attendance upon the Governor-General being attacked shoitly after 
coininunicating with an infected yiltage m the Goriuckpoie distiict. To the 
same account may be placed the progressive march of the disoidci fiom one 
pait of an infected place to another, as in the centre and Hansi duisions, and 
more particularly the Rajpootana force, in winch the virus seemed to be legu- 
laily propagated from corps to corps. In some instances the suffeiing body 
would appear to have sickened immediately upon coming into the poisonous 
medium, as was the case with the Nagpore troops, who were affected on the 
very day in which they encamped at the infected village of Oaongong; but 
moie frequently one or two days would se^ra to havte l^n requisite to bung 
the virus into action. Tlius the Meerut detadiment entered Delhi on the 29Ui, 
and was not affected till the 81st; thus too, the Hansi troops had not the 
disease till the 6th, the day after the junction of that detachment Again, by 
those abetting the opinion of the disorder being communicated to the centre 
ditisioii by the fehergur detachment, it is stated that the first cases occurred on 
the 11th, two dajs after its junction. I 4 astly, the follov^ers of the tioops m 
person'll attendance on the Governor-Geneial in April fiist <?iifferpd on the 
23d, three days after encamping near the infected village/* — pp. 141 — 146. 
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This aq&or afterwards adds that the disease recently appeared in a 
detadinicnt of the ftiypootana force under such circumstances as at 
first seemed to warrant a suspicion of the existence of contagion. The 
foregoing quotation will bt' found to diilcr but little from the conclu- 
sions which an attentive consideration of the subject has led us to 
adopt, and which we will give in the sequel. We have thought it 
right to he' thus particular in the investigation of this subject, because 
upon the adoption of correct ideas respecting it will mainly depend tlie 
employment of successful measures to circumscribe, entirely to pre- 
vent, or counteract the disease. And we hesitate not to maintain, tliat, 
owing to the very loose manner in which this subject has been con- 
sidered, and tq the neglect of means which the duo interpretation of 
the infoimation furnished even by the most sceptical as to the exist- 
ence of infection, amongst the reporters to the India Medical Boards, 
ought to have led, are to be imputed, in no small degree, the extension 
of the disease not only throughout India, but its propagation also to other 
parts of Asia and to Europe. We have thou^t it most advisable tu go 
to the original sources A>r information as to this and various other topics, 
because the opinions of the Indian reporters were generally derived from 
an extensive and varied experience of the disease during a number of 
years, and diey vrore not certainly previously biased in favour of eou- 
tagion, that being a property which the diseases of India seldom pre- 
sented. Whilst Mso the mformation, which these able and juost zealous 
men furnished us with, was of a superior description to that which has 
appeared elsewhere, the impossibility of obtaining it in this coutatry— 7 
pai ticularly the reports, tlic most valuable part of it, has induced us 
to refer to them* in preference to other audiorilics. Having shown the 
identity of the Tiuuan witli the European epidemic, the arguments 
derived from fects observed in the one are equally applicable to both ; 
and dierefbre we pursue the present topic, and demonstrate, front tiic 
most \aluableancl voluminous reports published by the M.adras go- 
vernment, the inaccuracy of die views which have gone abroad respect- 
ing our exjKsricnce of the disease in India, and which have vitiated the 
doctrines and paralized many of the measures, both preventive and 
curative, which have been adopted in Europe. 

Mr. Scott, the editor of the numerous and able rcjtorts whioli wore 
transmitted to ibe Madras Medical Board, aiul were published at length 
at that presidency, has given au able summary of the evidence which was 
furnished him, in conjunction with the results of his own observation. 
'I'be value of the ioftknnation here conveyed, its accordance with the 
most accurately oliserved facts connected with the manifestation of tlie 
disease in Europe, and the difficulty of access to the original, v\ ill be 
a sufficient apology for the length of the following quotation ; — 

“ Bodies of troops 111 motion have been attacked, and have retained the 
disease, while it was unknown to the fixed inhahitauts of the rounliy through 
whicli Uiey passed. One of two corps in a camp has been attacked, and the 
other has escaped the disease. Ships ariiving from otlier paits of th** world 
have never suffered niidrt Die assumed epidemic eonstitiitiuu of the atmos- 
phere iMjfore reaching die shore. «••*'* Diseases avowedly infectious, such 
as small-pox, measles, &c. have not at all tunes the power of spreading epi- 
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domically • for whilo it is cmim th*il tl*eii exciting causes iTe never wholly 
extinct, It js only at particuln periods tint these diseases become epidemic ; 
but are unaiquimted with the circumstances iindoi which this power ot 
epidemic piopagation arises The same m*ay be the cast with cholera All 
the itmosphcnc phenomena, and other circumstances bi ought undoi the hcad^i^ 
o( occjsiond cdU'^es, have, with little oi no interruption, existed fiom tlie 
begiuinng of time until now, without producing choleia~roiiscquently the 
super-addition ot a new cause must be inferred ” 

An European, proceeding on his journey to Tnchinopoly, on the J ^th 
Octobci, wis tikon ill iboui i mile from the Mount, biought back to the 
house wh( re hr had pissrd the day, and there died* On the 17th the wife of 
111 it jicison, on the 10th the oi^ncr of the house, and on the 21st his witc, all 
<xp( nonce d attacks of cliolcri, but recovered Several of tihe native servants 

suflcrcd Ih( instances of the disease appearing at places immediately 
aflei tlie airi\il of corps «ind detachments which were sutfenng fiom it ue 
veiy numeious 1 oi txaiAple, it appealed at Jaulnah immediately after the 
lunction of a party fiom Nagpooi, amongst whom it pie vailed It appeartd 
It Aurungabul, and at Malligxuin in Kandcish, attei the anival of parties who 
lud hft Jiulnih a1 the time the disease was prevalent there, ind amongst 
whom It had biokt n out on the maich to these places It ippeared i second 
tiJXK It Milligium, alter lh( junction of the Isl batUhou of the '>th regiment, 
jn winch cholci i pi evaded It appeared at Sccundrabad attei the ai rival of i 
d< t If bment sufft ring fiom it, and it appeared afterwards in the villages thiough 
which the dclichmont hid moved It appealed at Gooty, wheie no case had 
bun observed foi six months bcfoie, immediately aftei the anival oi the 1st 
l>iltali6n of the loth icgimeni of foot, m which it prevailed with gicat mor- 
tality, It IS rcmukabic thu the same fchrmidablc type of the distasi which 
pi( vailed in the miuhin^ corps was communicated to die corps at (yooty It 
also sprf id on that occisioii to the adjacent ullages It also appeared m a 
elenchme iit of aitillci^, jircMonsly peifectly healthy, upon 1hi ii encamping on 
the giound which had liccn immediately before vacated by the 1st battihon of 
till 'Ith ngimcnt, in which corps the disease prei ailed I he bodies of several 
piisoii'- who had dud of cholera lemaincd exposed on the ground when it 
w as t ikcn up by the artillery/^ 

llu prisoners in a ^ail, inclosed by a high wall, bi\c escaped cholera, 
while jt prc\aiUd dll around thorn, and the inhibitanls of ceitain hilly langes 
h iv( ilso escaped the disease These have been said to have mteidictfd ill 
inkrcourst with the people below- When cholera is onee c«tiblished in i 
nnichuig regiment, it continues its course in spiti of change of position, food, 
oi uthei ciicumstanccs Its appioatli to a town his been tiaced fiom \jlhge 
to vjlJagi, and its fust appe mince m a town hib been in that quaitcr which 
was nc ucst the track of its pi ogress 

‘ Ibe sudden appeaiance and disappearance ot (holcia, howcvei unlike the 
piogrtss of known infectious diseises, is not admitted, as being ineconeilcable 
with the doctrine of infection, csjiocially it the diaeo^c bo of sudden invasion 
illci the application of the exciting cause.’" 

1 he relations who have attended on people ill of cholera, as well as the 
nuises ippomted in military corps foi tint duty, and in getici il those whose 
< mployment has led them to be much with the sick, have been observed, m 
veiy many instanees, to be attacked with cholera duiing, or shortly aftei, thou 
ittcndamc, I he sick in hosmUls labouring under other diseases lia\ e like 
wist bt tu obsf ivcd to be att u ked with cholera, especially those who lay neai 
tlie pituiits ill with that disiase. Sometimes whole families have been swept oft 
Slice cssivi ly Scivants liavo often been obseived to sicken after attending then 
masteis ’ - p \lviin et stq 
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Tbis, howeverj is only a poirtion of the facts and circumstances ad- 
vanced by Hr. Scott in pioof ot the infectious nature of this pestilence. 
In addition to the foiegoing we may add the opinion of seveialablc and 
experienced surgeons and physicians, contained in their repot ts to the 
• Madras Goseinment : Supentitcndiug Surgeon Duncan states, that " the 
34th leginient cairied the pestilence with thetu fiom Bellary to Nundy- 
droog, and thcie was no trace ot the disease in any village on the road : 
since the legiinent passed, every village on the road has been attacked 
by cholera." — (^Mad. Rep, p. Hi.) Mr. Train adds, that “ the attacks 
have shown ^gneat disposition to lun in families, and even among the 
attendants on the sick; and have in such Cases been much more scveic 
than usual." — p, 131. Mr. England observes in his repoit, which 
evinces great cxpeiience of the disease and extensive infoimation, that 
“ the disease has been greatly felt amongst the attendants on the epi- 
demic patients at various places} consequently those occnriences, toge- 
tliei with the piogiessive extenuon of the disease over a gicat extent of 
country, tend to establish its contnipaus principle." — p. 170. Tbix 
gentleman piocceds to notice the extension of the disease fioni tioops 
and (ravelleis to places on the toads thiongb which they had passed, 
and othei facts similar to those already recorded in proof of its infectious 
nature. Mr. Chapmaiti after stating facts perfectly in uccoidancc with 
those furnished by the reporters already quoted, adds, that he feels most 
conddriit of having experienced the attack of the disease, under which 
he had with difficulty lecovered, from infection. Being anxious about a 
patient, he leroained with him fur several liouis watching the jMnE|prcss 
of the disease. He felt nausea on quitting him, but attributed Jt to 
the peculiar foetoi evolved from the evacuations. On the followiiig 
raotning he was attacked with cholera, which neatly proved fatal. He 
piocecds--ln the same detachment, a woman anxious about the safety 
of hei child, slept in the hospital ient, in which seveial choleiic casts 
weic present , in the romning she was attacked with the disease and 
died. Thiec ordeilies, also, slept in the hospital, and in the morning 
one of them was attacked, hut lecovercd. 

“• Thus it will be seen, four persons sleep m an hospital containing the in- 
fection of cholera, and that two are ou^the following morning attacked with 
the disease. \\ heicas from the whole camp, consisting of 1500 oi 1600, not 
five ea<>es had occmicd.” That the disease is contagions appears to ha\e 
been obseried by the natives themselves, and it thus commonly happens that 
the sick are avoided by those whose duty does not call on them to attend A 
vdlage in which choleia is prevailing is usually evacuated foi a shoit period, 
until tlie disease is annihilated ; thcie} and many otheis, are the prooft of then 
opinion of its contagious nature." — ^p. 189. 

Mr, Stokes, in bis voi^ interesting and comprehensive Report, states 
sevetal well-ascertafued facts showing the infectious nature of the dis- 
ease. The case of Mr, Rnmbold, assistant surgeon, is almost demon- 
stratiye lie had been visiting some very bad cases, when he was seized 
with sickneffi at his stomach and giddiness; and coming out of the tent 
he fell down faint, and ifrotn that period he believed himself infecteil with 
the malady. Hu soon became one of Us victims. The sickness and 
faintness with which Mr. Bnmhold, in a state of high predisposition 
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from fatigue of miod and body/* was aifected, may be easily accounted 
for by the information which Mr. Stokes gives in the following page. 
He states that iu the worst cases — 

a peculiar and offen^iive Coetor was observed to issue from the body, particu- 
larly when it was covered with mucti sweat; it was very disagieeable when 
first perceived, and seemed to hang about the nostrils, esciting, long aftei, an**' 
unpleasant sensation.’* — p, 2J1. 

This gentleman in another place remarks — 

It was found amongst many who came to the hospital, that some time pre- 
to tlieir being attacked, the disease had existed m the family to a gieater 
or less extent, or bomc one hiauch had been ill qr died of it. In others, it had 
spicdd piogressively through the whole, or nearly; and among lliose who oflici- 
ated as oidcrhes or attendants at the hospital, several were attacked and some 
died/’ — p. 217. 

Mr. Patterson observes as follows: — 

I feel convinced that a corps on its march, catching the exciting cause, will 
calry it along with the eoips for weeks, and to a very considenble distance. 
Let this corps be halted on the finest s^iot of ground possible, let healthy corps 
join this, at shoiland regular intervals, and I feel convinced the disease would 
attack those healthy corps in a few days, and according to their respective 
arrivals. If this be not contagion, 1 do not know what name to give it/’— * 
p. 224. 

Dr. Daun, whilst he rcfmiis from giving any opinion as to the con- 
tagious nature of the disease, states the following facts in proof of it ; — 

^ On the loth, when in attendance on O’Brien, I became indisposed in 
such a way as to lead me to apprehend au attack of the epidemic. On the 
12th Mr. Cray was attacked, after having been up part of tlic night with 
Thomas Ilannigan. Mr. Gray was, during his illness, constantly attended by 
Lieutenants S. and M^D., wlio have since had botli of them attacks of the 
epidemic, and no other offieeis except them at this station have been attacked 
Pci haps also this opinion might seem to receive some additional confirmation 
fioni tlic fad of Seijcant Muidoch, die hospital serjeant, being attacked; and 
that C’orporal Irwin was the non-commissioned officer in charge of the con- 
valescents’ ward, and by his duty required to be present twice daily m the 
hospital, and consequently must have been nearly as much exposed to the 
inBuence of contogion (if the disease really be contagious) as Serjeant Mur- 
doch was/* — p. 273. 

And lastly, as respects Che official iN^ports, Mr. Kellie furnishes both 
facts and arguments, many of them similar to those already adduced in 
support of the infectious character of the pestilence.— Mad* Rep. pp. 
68 — 77 . 

Such is the evidence, which we cons^er amply sufficient, to prove that 
the disease, even from the commencement of its ravages, evinced, une- 
quivocally, infectious properties* If our limits would permit, we could 
also demonstrate from the same sources that the eyes of many were shut, 
by previously entertained dc^mas on, the subject of contagion, against 
this property; and that j^veralj even where they were arguing against 
its existence, were actually adducing important fads in suppoit of what 
we have been cautiously le<l to)>elieve in, namely, that tlie disease muni* 
fested a tcDilency to propagate itself by means of a morbid effluvium 
exhaled from the bodies of the atB^ted, similar fo what is evinced by 
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fevers^ whose inl^ectiotts jj^W^terties have been well ascertained and gene- 
rally admitted. It app@|rs to us extremely singular, that notwithstand- 
ing the evidence which We have now quoted, in the very words of the 
reportbrs to the difTercnt Medical Boards, no means of preventing the 
^ propagation of the malady were resorted to during the number of years 
it has existed in the east. 8iircly the doubts even of the sreptical ought 
to have led to a cAkM inquiiy; and most ecitainly the natives of the 
rountry and the European population under the British dominion had 
even a right to expect that tiiosc placed to watch over their healtli, and 
to devise measnres its preservation, would ha\c attended to the un- 
equivocal opinioQs repressed by a number of tbc best informed medical 
officers in tne eervicc ; and that, although a great dificrcuco of opinion 
existed amongst them, this very circumstance should have led to more 
intimate inquiiy and a careful sifting of the truth. At all events the 
error — if error it eould be called — should have been on the safe side , 
and the Medical Boards, supcrinteiuUng snrgcoiis, or othcis, to whom 
the duty iqipcrtained, should have pointed out the importance ot pie- 
sefvative measures to the government, and to civil oi militaiy offieiis 
placed over districts and coins, and have iulopted the suggestion ot one 
ot their most able medieal officers, who has stated the following in one 
of bis Reports to the Madias Board. 

** Whether or not the disease m question bo conbigious is a subjett of in(i- 
nite impoiiancoi and one which will leiiuue .i vast ex^wiienee unequivocally 
to determine; but where the slushiest gkam of doubt ulitaius, it is surely 
better to adopt the means usual lor the purpose ol prr vtntin}* its pio])aitation, 
by appropriate yuoia/ttmc of troops on the line of maidi, I'\ jneventing Uiou 
immeaiatc entrance into stitioiis wiicu undn tlu ll■^lu(’ntl ot chultia. By 
thrsf precautionary mcasiucs, 1 conceive it possible to px si i\(> ilit lives cvi ii 
of thousands of individuals.”— p. 180. 

That no precautions of any description were taken in India to pievoiit 
the extension oi tbc disease, we have it in our power to state : and hence 
must piobably the reason of its extension over so vciy huge a poitinii ot 
the whole globe. 

Before leaving this part of our subject, it may be as well to take a % 
hasty glance at the opinious exprcssei^y some other autlioi s who, liav - 
ing observed the disease in India, havi^ritten icspectiiigit. Mr. Oiton, 
who published at an caily period of the epidemic an able woik on it, 
lefcrs it to the elcetio-acrial i)»flueuc<;. Mr. Anncsicy ovpicsscs himscli 
in his publioatipn against the doctrine of infection, and imputes tlu 
disease to a similar state of the mr to tliat assigned liy Mi. (ktun, 
without being able to point out in what this state consists. But ” dc 
non-apparentibus et nou-cxistentibus eadcni cst ratio.” Mr. Aiincsley, 
however, appears not to have directed his attention sufficiently to the 
subject of infection in relation to tbc disease, to lead us to Impait innili 
importance to his disbelief in its existence. In pioof of this wc may 
merely refer to the circumstance of his quoting the letter of a coi re- 
spondent containing the following reniaikable proof of infection witlioiit 
adding luiy c^lanation or remark: 't Wo hare, however, been pniticu- 
larly ^Minnate till our arriv.d at this station, not having lost a man, or 
having one seriously ill, though we had been under canvass above five 
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weeks. We fell in with a battalion of native infantry who were sniier- 
iug from cholera; the next day six Europeans were attacked^ the 
nutnber increased daily, and most of the first coses proved fatal.” Mr. 
Seaiic also considers the disease not infectious; hut from the execution 
of bis work we aio not disposed to place much reliance on his opinion. 
Dr. Kennedy, from extensive experience of the malady amongst botti 
native Indians and Europeans, states fiicts and arguments, in his inter> 
esting publication, in proof of its infectious nature, and he justly places 
particular stress upon the peculiar odour exhaled from the bodies of the 
allectcd, as indicating the generation- of a principle calculated to propa- 
gate the malady. 

IVc have now shown, from the chief, sources, that the disbelief of 
infection in icspcct of the pestilential cholera was not general in India — 
that the pioduclions which issued from the Medical .^ards vciy strongly 
favoured, and indeed proved, the existence of this property, — that two 
out of tlie three actually insistcil upon the activity of its infiuence, — 
and that, theieforc, the dangerous opinion, so very generally propagated, 
and cv<‘ii acted iipon, both in this and foreign counti*ies, that the atiriio- 
j'ities in India did not consider the disease infectious, is entirely wiibout 
iuuiidation in truth. 

'i'he itientity of this pestileucc with that which has ravaged the East 
has been proved, and, indeed, is scarcely any where called in <]nc^tinn. 
Some authors have supposed that it has acquired new properties since its 
first appearance and early prevalence in India; and that its infectious 
tendency is one of these. But we are entiicly convinced that thisi'. 
not the case. Even varieties of the disease cannot be admitted . foi 
it js essentially the same, pFe.scnting merely gradations of intensity, and 
modified cffcct> accoiding to these gradations. Several authors of great 
merit have supposed that the disease has originated, and still continues 
to aiise Iroin time to time, in a great number of <listiuct .ind far distant 
places, iioiii those causes, to which the disbelievers in infection alto- 
gether impute it, and to which we shjdl immediately direct a brief 
attention; and tbat it has, owing to the combination of those circum- 
stances and causes which are gcucrally admitted to be productive of 
infection, .assumed this character, — or in other wonls, that the malady was 
not oiigiually infectious, but that it has had this property siiperaddcti to 
it, from the circumstances of imperfect ventilation, neglect of cleanliness, 
an«l crowding together of < be sick. Ilicrc cannot he the least doubt of 
those being influential sources of on infections principle, and that they 
tend greatly to aggravate all diseases, whether infertious oi non-iiifcc- 
tious : hut we have in the course of our iw|mrics rcmaikcd in numerous 
reports, and in the accounts of various observers, that the piopagation of 
the malady fiom the affected to the unaffected frequently took place, 
although not to the same extent, or with the same malignity, in o|>en, 
and airy, and thinly inhabited situations; and during opposite stafes of 
the atmosphere as respects both humidity and temperature. 

Before vve leave this part of tlie subject, it may he us well to examine 
shortly the proofs of the infectious. nature of the ifiseasc fnniished ut in 
Europe and elsewhere. On this, topic we shall be very brief, because. 
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bftving ascertAincd tUe identity of the malady in both hemispheres, and 
proved its infections nature in India, it must necessarily possess the 
same character in Europe^Sroless counteracted by powerful means ; and, 
therefore, a roitmte detail of facts is not requited. Here we shall 
chiefly ,refw to the auft{ior8> whose works are placed at the heat! of the 
article.' Moreaii de Jonn^s and Fodeie notice first the proofs 

which have been fnraiebed of die introduction of tbc disease into the 
Isle of France by the Topaze frigate, the circumstance of about 20,000 
of the inhabitaijtts baring been seized with it, above^two>thirds of whom 
died, no precaimotiary ideasure having been resorted to: but that when 
the malady had been propagated to the adjoining Island of Bourbon, a 
sanitaiy cordqn was established,* and only 256 persons were attacked. 
When the disease appeared in Alepjpo, in 1822, the French consul, M. 
De liesseps, convinced of its iofSBCttoiu nature, placed himself, liis fa- 
mily, and all those who wished to join him, in strict quarantine, in a 
place adjoining the town. This colony, consisting of about 200 persons, 
remained perfectly- secure foom the disease, although 4000 persons 
died of it in the chyl If it proceeded from some unknown state of the 
air, as supposed by the anti-infoctionists, to wbat cause can we impute 
the escape of those who had so secluded themselves, for they surely 
mnstdiavc breathed the same air as those who were aflected? M. 
Hubenthai states, that n peasant having arrived from Arkatal, on the 
borders of Persia, at the eiUage of Neskutsbne, to visit an uncle, was 
seized, the night of his arriiw)> with the disease. Tbc persons engaged 
in restoring the heat of the body by frictions, &c., four in number, 
were attadeed on the following day, tmd three of them died. Precautions 
were taken by the police to arrest the progress of the pestilence in the 
village, and It spreao no further. If the causes of the seizure bad ex- 
isted in the air, or state of the locality, how came all tbc inhabitants, 
excepting those who had been exposed to the inhalation of tbc cfllavinm 
from the aflected person, to escape? 

According to the reports of the Medical Board of Ceylon the disease 
made its appearance in 1819, in^Jafitiab," In Ceylon, imported from 
Palamcottah, with vriiicfa Ji^oah holds constant intercourse, and thence 
it Was pnqiagated over 'the island. In August, 1820, tbc Lcander is 
stated 'to have called ^ Trinquantalee ftxim Pondicherry, and to have 
landed (Several of her crew amwted with chdhtra. Tiinqnamalec soon 
id'terwards was infected^ and the disease was again propagated over the 
island. The Island of Somatra was iMdieved to have been infected in 
1819, from the intercourse carried on between Achem and Malacca 
across the intervening strait : and it seems to have reached Penang and 
Singapore towards the end of same year, in the same maimer. Dr. 
Labrosse states that the prisoners in the jail of Sf, Dmis, in the Isle of 
Bourbon, who were employed in tbe removal of tbe dead bodies, all died 
of tlie pestilence: — that at tbe lazaretto, two sepants alone escaped the 
disease, — and that ifvthe hospital it was communicated to the attendants 
and other patients. M. Moreau de Joonhs states that tiie malady was 
imported into Muscat, in Arabia, by the Bnglisb Bast India ships ; and 
Dr. Salinas says that it.was carried into the port of Bassorali, in 1821, 
Jiqr a vessel from India j and that it Spread from this port, extending 
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from town to town^, even as far as tbe coast of Syria. When the pesti- 
lence reached Manilladn 1820, where it was believed to have been im- 
ported by ships whose crews had been, or were, infected, the vessels in 
the harbour abstaining from intercourse with the shore entirety escaped. 
At Bankok, tbe capital of Siam, it said to have been introduced by 
tbe ships trading there from British India. It was suppfosed thatf 
40,000 persons^were attacked in this city and vicinity. Its ap])eaniuce 
in Java, in 1821, was likewise considered to have ‘been owing to the 
unrestricted intercourse of infected vessels, particularly the junks trading 
to Samarang, whence tbe pestilence spread over the island, carrying off 
upwards of 100,000 of its inhabitants. Its irruption in Canton, in 
1820, — in Macao, in 1823, — in the Moluccas in the same year, — and in 
various places in tbe Persian Golf, and on the coast of the Arabian 
peninsula, was generally attributed to vessels which bad arrived from 
infected places. 

Dr. Meunier states, that, at Bagdad, where a tbinl of the inhabitants 
was attacked, none was affected but those who approached the sick. 
Dr. Reimanu says, that there was not a single instance of a town or vil- 
lage in Russia which contracted tbe malady without previous cOmnintii- 
catiou with houses or persons afiected. Drs. Russell and Barry, who 
wore sent by tbe British government to St. Petersburgb, in order to in- 
vestigate the nature of the disease, state the number of medical men 
and hospital attendants attacked with cholera in (hat city was extremely 
great, particularly in ill-ventilated liospitals ; and they, as well as Dr. 
Walker, who was sent to Moscow, cxpi'ess their belief in its infectious 
property. Tbe last report from these gentlemen to the Privy Council, 
dated the 20th of September, at St. Petersburgb, has been, at the mo- 
ment of writing, kindly allowed us for perusal, by Sir 'William Pym, 
and it abounds in proofs, remarkably in accordance with the quotation 
from Mr. Scott's Report, (see p. 479), demonstrating the infectious na- 
ture of the disease. 

Tbe director of sanitary police at Petersburgb, Dr. Reimanu, niter 
expix'ssing bis conviction that tbe Russian pestilence is entirely the 
same as> that which has been so fatal in India, states that most decisive 
proofs have been furnished him, that it has not been of indigenous pro- 
duction, but has been introduce by persons who have arrived from in- 
fected places on the borders of the empire. -> lie further states that the 
physicians of Moscow have not bad sufficient facts fnriiisbed them in 
that capital, to judge with accnnicy respecting its contagious properties, 
which be supposes to present certain peculiarities ; but that he is con- 
vinced of its bmog less active, and less fatal, according os the place in 
which it is introduced js more airy, elevated, clean, and free froui the 
usual cause of iosaloWity; wldlst its increased fatality in low, moist, 
thickly inh^ited, and dirty plac^, has been demonstrated on numerous 
occasions. The personal and domestic cleanliness of the inhabitants 
has also S'lnost remarkable effect upon the infectious property of the 
malady and its tatality. In proof of this. Dr. Rcimann states, that in a 
village almost entirely peopled by Jews, 700 deaths occurred from 
amongst few more than 800 who 'were Attacked. These conclusions 
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aie peifectly in accordance with the laws of all uifeciious diseases, and 
are entirely such as a-priori reiaoniDg would lead ns to adopt. 

lu September, 1823, the ^disease first 'aj^ared at Astracan, and the 
Russian government resorted to preventive measures in order to arrest 
its progress. Whether isr not those measures were the cause of its dis- 
appearance may be diiffikmU to determine ; but it did disappear, and it 
was not imtil 1830 that it showed itself again in that city. In 1828 
the pestilence broke 'out in Orenburg, and was supposed to have been 
introduced either -by the caravans which arrive there from Upper Asia, 
or by the KirgUts-Cossacks, who are adjoining this town, and were said 
to have been about this time affected with the disease. During the 
winter the unmber seised was not great^ but in the spring of 1829 it 
raged severely, and extended to, the villages in the province. During 
its prevalence in this part of the Russian empire, many of the physicians, 
who at first did not believe in its infectious properties, were induced to 
change their minds, chiefly owing to the circumstance of the disease 
breaking out in places very soon dwr the arrival of persons aftccted with 
it. Several instances of this description have been recorded by Dr. 
Lichtenstadt amongst the oflicisd documents published by him. Another 
circumstance favourable to the opinion as to its infectious nature wa> 
the jieculiar irregularity of its course ; and to this may lie added, its 
exteUsion in Utc lines of the principal roads and channels of traffic. 

The introduction of .the disease into Astracan, in 1 830, was traced to 
a vessel which arrived from Baku, a town on the shore of the Caspian, 
and at that time affected with cholera. 'Fhis vessel lust eight or hei 
crew on the voyage, and the sick were brought to the lazarettu ; a day 
or two after which the pestilence first appealed in this populous town. 
According to _Dr. Solomov, it attacked the suburbs on the 27th July, 
and gradually extended to the nearest villages, mid tliencc over the 
whole government. It proceeded through the Cossack stations and 
towns on the high way to Moscow, and up the streams of the Volga, 
at the mouth of which Astracan is situated. Its extensiou was attri- 
buted to the fugitives from tho places successively attacked. After 
visiting the principal towns, and conmutting unheard-of ravages on the 
high roads to Moscow, the pestilence i-cachcd that city at the end of 
Septeio)>er. I'owards the end of 1830, or soon afterwards, a body of 
troops Koursk, a province at that time aflected with the pestilence, 
was marched against the Foies. These troops carried this scourge along 
with them, affecting the places in tlicir line of march through Fodolia 
and VoUiynia. In this way the towns of Astrog, Zaslaf and Luck be- 
came infected ; and from the last of those places the disease passed the 
Bug iuto Poland. Here it appeared with the invading Russian army, 
aud was (Communicated to LuDliu, Siedlec, Ffaga, the Polish army, aiul 
Warsaw. 

But little advantage would result' from our tracing the disease through 
the various places which it has visited subsequeutly to Moscow and 
Warsaw. Ife extension to Riga, Dantzic, Petersburgh, Biody, Lemberg, 
and more recently to Berlin and Vienna, is W(dl known ; but the exact 
channels and modes of propagntioa have not yet been made public with 
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sufficieut acairacy : enough^ however^ bas bceti already shown, as to the 
luaiiiier ol' its extension elsewhere, to lead us to suspect that similar 
ways of transmission have been observed in its progress to tbeae places, 
as to those alretidy referred to j and the recent reports received from our 
commission at St. Petersburgh confirm this inference. 

Before we leave this part of our subject, we will notice those causes • 
to which the disbelievers in its infectious nature have imputed the dis- 
ease, with some of their arguments against this property. 

Many of the earliest reporters and writers on this pestilence, who dis- 
believed in its infectious nature, had recourse to the state of the seasons 
in India to account for its occurrence. Some referred it to the preva- 
lence of easterly winds, with long-continued or heavy falls of lain, by 
which the air was rendered moist and vitiated, — others, to sudden or ex- 
treme variations of the electrical conditions of the atmosphere, which 
variations were mere suppositions and not matters of corroborated ob- 
servation, — not a few, to the extrication of some peculiar terrestrial 
miasm, projected in distinct or remote places from one another, and pro- 
ceeding in singular cuiTcnls, so as to involve a part of a village, or de- 
tachment, or even company of a regiment, whilst the vicinity was in- 
tact, — and several could detect no other cause fur it, but exhalations 
piucceding from low, moist, and swampy situations, and other sources 
of malaria, tendered peculiar by some unknown cause, or productive 
this peculiar disease from errors in diet or incautious exposure. N^ow 
it should be kept in recollection, that the existence of all, or any of 
these, was merely supiiositiou j that proofs were never adduced, and 
that the conintouest mctcuiological observations were generally wanting. 
We And no uuifoim relation between tiic up{M:arauce of the malady 
and marked variations in the barometer, tburinoiucter, or hygrometer, 
even in the few places where these weie rcglstcicd ; but we fivqucntly 
observe tlic irruption of the pestilence in states of season, weather, and 
atmosphere oppoMte to those to which it has been confidently imputed. 
But admitting that all the above-mentioned causes were iwtually in ex- 
istence, (ami sve believe they were fre(|acnlly present,) particularly 
during the severer irruptions of the disease, they merely show the tnith 
of a part of our doctrine, viz. that the infectious nature of the sUsease 
wa-> inure strikingly evinced during conditioiii of the situation, season, 
and afmosphcie, oJ acknowlcdgeil insalubrity,— tliat w'liatever tended to 
lower the energies of the frame, as such causes indisputably do,' favour 
the operation of the infectious cflluvium issuing from those aS'ucU'd by 
this pestilf nee, and render it tenfold more prevalent, when they arc cou- 
cunlratcd or uncoiimionly active; and that, in this respect, as well as in 
many others, the infection of pestilential cholera observes the same laws 
as other infectious maladies ; as scarlatina, measles, &c., manifesting 
itself in isolated or spoiadic cases, during healthy states of season and 
atmosphere, and breaking Out into epidemics of greater or less extent, 
during seasons of marked insalubrity, or peculiar constitutions, and vicis- 
situdes of the air. 

So far from disputing, therefore, the influence of many of those causes 
to which many highly respectable authors have imputed this malady, we 
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fully admit their operation, even although their eickitence is more a matter 
of inference than of observatimi. We deny, however, that they are suf- 
ficient for the produc^OD of the destructive effects which at present dis- 
tress the human species; and contend that no such efiects 'having, in the 
history of our species, been known to result from them, we cannot, with 
*Justicc, admit, that tl^ey are capable of producing them at the present 
epoch ; we view them merely in the light of predisposing and concomi- 
tant causes coming in aid of a more powerful agent, which, emanating 
from the bodies of the affected, contaminates those of the predisposed in 
such a mamier as to give rise to the same moibid actions as characterired 
those which gtoerateu itj-rtbat those imputed causes favour the opera- 
tion of this infecting agent, l$t, by predis|K>siDg the frame to its influ- 
ence; 2d, by reinforcing or assisting its action; and 3d, by determining 
or calling into operation the infecting principle. The predisposing and 
retnforoiug influence of the different causes already referred to cannot be 
denied. We know, or at least observe, too much of their influence in 
lespert both of contagions and infectious diseases whid) arc familiar to 
us, to doubt their operation as regards the present pestilence : indeed 
their action would be a matter of undoubted inference to the well- 
informed physician, independently of the results of observation in rela- 
tion to it. But besides, there arc others not yet enumerated, of equal 
iinBttence, not only in frtvonring the operation of the efficient agent of the 
malady, but aUo in calling it into action after the frame has been ex- 
posed to its invasion. The chief of these arc depression of the mind; 
fear of the disease; physical and moral debility; low living and un- 
wholesome diet; anxiety of mind; previous disorder of the digestive 
organs; neglect of personal and domestic cleanliness; deficient or filthy 
clothing ; exposure to cold ; the immoderate use of intoxicating liquors, 
or excesses of any description ; sleeping on the ground, or in low, ill- 
venti!ate<l apartments, or in the open air; the use of cold, indigestible, 
or unripe frolts; cold drinks when the body is overheated; fatigue; 
sudden arrest the cutaneous exhalations, however produced, &r. All 
of these, whether acting shortly before,, or at the. time, or even soon 
after the body is exposed to the Invasion of the infectious effluvium, will 
favour the production of the malady, particularly if at the same time 
tho^ causes, whether titoceeding from the state of the locality, or of the 
air,’ to which allusion nas been already made, are also present. 

It has been already stated, that a great number of the medical men 
called upon to treat this pestilence, have chfofly imputed it to this latter 
class of causes, denying alt<^ther the influence of infection; and one of 
the chief argnments which they advance, in order to show the absence of 
this property, is the escape m many of the attendants in hospitals, and 
of the medical men called upon 'to treat the disease. But they overlook 
the circumstance, shown by the history of the malady in uvery country it 
has visited, of Its requiring a certain predisposition of frame to manifest 
itself, even aUbongb exposure by contact of, or proximity to, the aflected 
be indispured. Moreover, we verity believe that (bis malady is infectious, 
in as imilar manner to measles and scarlet or typhus flever ; that Is, not by 
contact, but from tb§ inbolatioa into the lungs, idong with the air, of 
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t 1 )(‘ nioibid eflluvjum given out from the body or bodies of the aSbcted. 
We know that the mere contact of persons snitering from llie diseases now 
niontiuned, will not coriimuiiicate them even to the predisposed 5 whilst 
the presence in the air wliich is breathed of a scanty portion of the efflu- 
vium given od from the affected during their progiess, will oittn produce 
them : and such, we are confident, is the ease with the pestilential cholera. 
We lurtlier know, that it h impossible to peipetiiate tlic^e arknowlcdgedly ' 
infectious diseases bv inoculation, when access the morbid effluviuin to 
the lungs is ju evented. It, therefore, is no mat ter of surprise to us 10 learn 
that Al. Foy, and others of the young physicians who visited Warsaw, 
failed to propagate the malady by inoculation, or by tasting tlic njatters 
vomited by the aflected ; even although the tasting inatteis vomited, 
utidcr any circumstances, may well have turned the stomachs of many. 
Indeed, tjiough cautiously convinced of the existence of its infectious na- 
ture, we could have told those gentlemen, that inoculation, or the intro- 
duction of the morbid secretions into the stomach of the healthy, even 
were they predisposed to an attack of the malady, would Isaxc failed, in 
accordance witlt the laws which infectious diseases observe, to communi- 
cate it, provided the effluvium proceeding fnrm the birdies of the affected 
be prevented from being inhaled inlo the lungs. Wc as firmly believe 
th«it it is the presence of this cfHuviuin in the lungs, and its influence on 
the [)rcdisj)osed, tluif paralyzes the nervous energy and (unctions of this 
very important organ, occasions the singular collapse of it, observed after 
death and evinced during life by the state of the hypochondria, epigastrium 
and respiratory organs, and gives rise to all the consecutive phenomena of 
the attack, us we are coiifuleiit of any fact in pathology. 

Our leaders mav think that luoie spate' bus been devoted to 
this pail of the subj<H I tlmii it deseives. We uie, however, of a 
ve*iy diti’eicnt opinion. We consider it of the most transcendent 
iinpoitance; for upon accurate views iespi*eting il altogether tle- 
j>c luls the sneeo'-s of iiieasuits to prevmit its cxtimsuni, and even 
to remedy it where prevention hajs failed. Ih fore, however, \\t; 
proeet ii to iliseuss the third topic we proposed for our consider- 
ation, we siiall biietly recapitulate lire inferences which may be 
dediutd lioni the evidence which has been fiiinished us on tlie 
//rs/ and second heads of oui siihject. 

I. TIhi pestilential cholcia seems to be propagated by an ani- 
mal miasm or eflUivium of a peculiar kind, enranaling iioin the 
bodies of the afl'ei led; and this eftluviimi, being inhaled with the 
air into the lungs, aets as a poison on the class of nerves which 
supplies the respiratory, the assimilating, the circulating and 
secreting viscera, vitiating also the whole mass of blood, and 
thereby occasioning a specific disease, which in its^tuin gives rise 
to an effluvium, similar to that in which itself originated; which, 
also, in like manner perpetuates its kind, under the favourable 
circuuistauces of predisposition, aerial vicissitudes, &c. and thus 
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a specific form of disease is propagated far and wide, as long as 
a concomitance of causes favours its perpetuation. 

2. The morbid impression of this effluvium or poison upon 
the nerves of organic life, and probably the effect of its introduc- 
tion also into the current of. the circulation, are of a sedative 
■ kind, rapidly destroying the vital energy of tlje one, and vitiating 
the other, and thereby giving rise to the characteristic phenomena 
of die malady. 

0, The impression of tiiis effluvium on the organic class of 
nerves, and the vitiated state of the blood, may be viewed as the 
proximate cause not only of the disturbance evinced by the rc.spi- 
ratory, the secreting, the assimilating and the circulating functions, 
but also of the actions of the stomach and bowels, as well as of 
the muscular spasms, the sinking of all the vital and animal 
pow’ers, of the shrunk and collapsed state of the surface of the 
body, of the black thick state of the blood, ai»d of the rapid 
depression of tlie animal temperature. 

4. The morbid state of the perspiration, and the pccidiar 
appearance of the evacuations, proceed from the alteration pro- 
duced in the condition of the blood; and it is chiefly through the 
medium of the cutaneous surface, and of the mucous membranes, 
assisted,' perhaps, also by the other secreting viscera, that, this 
morbid state of the blood is remedied, and its impurities removed ; 
and that the morbid effluvium or poison which propagates the 
disease, is formed on these surfaces and membranes during the 
elimination of the impurities generated in the circulation. 

III. The above inferences, drawn from an extensive view of 
what is known of the disease, as it has appeared in Asia and in 
^Europe, lead to various considerations calculated to arrest the 
progress of the pestilence, and to remedy it when an attack has 
not proceeded too far in the destructive process^es which w'c have 
pointed out. On each of these topics w’e shall offer a few re- 
marks, andj^'rst we shall notice the remedial means calculated to 
cure the disease, when a rational hope can be entei taincd of 
accomplishing this important object. 

The remedial measures usually adopted by medical men, both in Asia 
and in Europe, to remove the disease, have almost uniformly been 
directed to the following ends: — 1st. To remove the internal conges- 
tions of blood characterizing it ; 2d. To rouse the depressed energies 
of the frame, and bring about a salutary state of action; and 3d, to 
allay tlie i£pasms«>f tlie digestive canal, and of the muscles of voluntary 
motion. One of the most efficacious means which can be employed, 
and one which has been found the most snccessful, when the energies 
of life have not been tod far reduced by the severity of attack, to fulfil 
the first intention, is full blood-letting ; by it the load which oppresses 
the springs of life, and prevents their reaction, is lightened, and the 
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body to be moved is thereby brought to a nearer relation to the moving 
power. But while the mass to be moved is thus reduced, care must 
also be taken to increase the moving power by a judicious administration 
of stimulants, of which dry external heat and frictions are amongst the 
most efRcacious. When tljc vital energies arc so far depressed that 
the stagnant blood will no longer flow, or when the disease is far ^ 
advanced, blood-letting has been found prejudicial rather than pro- 
ductive of advantage. The powers of reaction are now entirely de- 
stroyed, and this, as well as most of the means hitherto resorted to, are 
seldom productive of relief. Moreover, even early in the attack, and 
when blood may be readily procured from a vein, the abstraction of 
this fluid has not proved so serviceable in some manifestations of the 
disease ns in others. In individual cases, a due reference bliould be 
made to the habit, constitution, and previous health of the patient, as 
well as to tlie state and progress of the disease. At the same time that 
depletion is being instituted, as well as in cases where this measure 
cannot be practised, internal medicines should be administered, in order 
to rouse the energies of the nervous and vascular systems ; and there- 
by, whilst the second and third intentions of cure are being fulfilled, 
the internal load of congestion will also be removed. Of the various 
internal stimuli which have been recommended — and almost every one 
in both the mineral and vegetable kingdoms of nature has been tried — 
the most eligible, and wc believe the most successful, are camphor in 
large doses, with laudanum, opium, and ether; ammonia, the aro- 
matic and essential oils, particularly the oils of peppermint, cloves, 
ca|ej)ut ; the spirits of mint, lavender, cardemoms, &c , ; solutions of 
phospliorus in ether, or in oil ; the niagistery of bismuth ; large doses 
of nuisk ; the hot spices, and numerous warm and aromatic plants. 

Our limits will not permit us to enter much more into details ; but 
we may remark that ili. Benoit states that lie found the combination of 
camphor, lauddnum, and sulphuric ether, with the external use of 
sinapisms to the epigastrium and extremities, extremely successful in 
the visitation of the pestilence at Manilla in 1820; he losing only 21 
patients out of 400: Mr. Craw {Bomb. Reports) speaks very favourably 
of large doses of ammonia and musk. Dr. Peitsch {FoderCf p. 201) 
states that his practice in Java showed the uncommon efficacy of two 
parts of spirits of mint, one part of spirit of lavender, and one of laud- 
anum, taken in doses of a spoonful, until the vomiting ceased. Mr. 
JVIilward {Bomb. Rep.) found four drachms of magnesia to remain in 
the stomach, and procure natural evacuations, other means having failed. 
The treatment, which was recommended by Mr. Corbyn, and very 
generally adopted in India> where it was followed by Mr. Annesley, 
and several other writers, consisted in from fifteen to twenty grains of 
calomel, washed down with sixty drops of laudanum, md twenty drops 
of the oil of peppermint, in two ounces of water, fle adopted full 
blood-letting in Europeans, and repeated these medicines every three 
hours until relief was obtained. The use of the oils of peppermint and 
cajeput was very general in India, and they seem to have been frequently 
extremely serviceable, but as adjuvants merely* Many of the phy- 
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sicians at Warsaw ascribed very beneficial effects to the magistery of 
bismuth. 

Calomel was very uniformly employed in India, and generally in 
conjunction with opium,' in some form or other, and certainly few 
remedies succeeded better in allying the vomiting, when the disease 
• was neither uncommonly severe nor too far advanced. In cases of 
moderate severity, and when given early in the attack, it seems to have 
been remarkably beneficial in restoring the secretions of the abdominal 
viscera, particularly of the liver, and in these, in conjunction with 
bleeding, it seems to have had no mean share in preventing the conse- 
cutive states of disease, into which this pestilence so frequently passed, 
more particularly the nervous and malignant state of fever sometimes 
following it in India, but more frequently in Russia. Mr. Ogilvy 
{Bomb. Rep, p. ^10) remarks that where the calomel affects the mouth, 
the consequent symptoms of bilious fever were not observed. 

Besides the remedies already noticed, we may enumerate the appli- 
cation of moxas, and the actual cautery, to the scrobicultis cordis, and 
the use of stimulating lavemens. Dr. Mahir, of the Polish .army, 
attributed his recovery to large doses of opium and prussic acid, with 
^lavemens of assafoctida. Frictions, cither, with dry siA)stanccs, or 
with liniments, which will not occasion cold by evaporation, are always 
beneficial. The same.may be said of dry heat, as the application of hot 
bricks, hot salt and bran, hot oats, &c. around the body. In general, it 
may be remarked of the use of remedies in this disease, that in its most 
severe attacks, or when far advanced before medical aid i-s procured, 
scarcely any means, however well and energetically devised and prac- 
tised, w'ill arrest its fatal tendency j whilst the less severe visitations 
will generally be removed by .any of the remedies enumerated, when 
, judiciously combined and employed ; and we have reason to suppose 
that the slightest manifestations of the malady will even, by means of 
the tumult excited in the frame, operate their own cure ; and hence the 
reputation acquired by various medicines and methods of treatment. 
There are few diseases, perhaps, which, while they preserve a perfect 
identity of character, present a greater range in grade than this ; except- 
ing, indeed, those maladies which propagate themselves in a similar 
manner to it. We conceive, therefore, that it is chiefly to the mildness 
of ,^c attack that we are to attribute the imputed success of such 
remedies as succccsive draughts of warm milk, olive oil, the Glauber’s 
salts, common salt, .and various other mild preparations. In the more 
intense visitations of the disease, where the depression of the vital ener- 
gies of the frame and the vitiation of. the blood are extreme, remedial 
agents must possess a co-ordinate degree of activity, in order to produce 
any effect whatever upon the frame. 

Before we leave this part of our subject, it will be w^l.to notice the 
probable effect iif remedial means administered through the channel of 
the respiratory organs. We have already argued, and, we may add, 
shown, that it is through these organs that tlic specific cause' of the 
disease invades the frame, and that they suffer in a most remarkable 
manner from its impression, having their functions altogether paralyzed. 
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If this view be cntcrtnined, the moans ol’ individual prevention which 
we arc about to recommend will appear deserving of adoption ; and the 
directing of medicinal agents to this quarter will not be considered 
unreasonable. Perhaps the inhalation of the nitrous oxide gas, or 
common air with a slight addition of oxygen, will be the most energetic^ 
remedies that can be employed in this w^ay. Other means, also, which 
will readily suggest themselves to the well-informed physician, may be 
cin]»loyed. 

'I'lie wa iter of ibis article^ having been called on in various fields of 
practice, and during an experience of many years, to treat diseases 
sometimes as rapid in their progress, and generally as fatal in their 
results, and even more so, oil some occasions, under the usual methods 
of treating them, as the malady now the subject of consideration, con- 
ceives that lie would not be discharging his duty to the community, if 
he neglected to state the means of cure, which, from his having em- 
ployed them successfully in diseases of equal maliguity, and of an ana- 
logous nature to jjestilential cholera, he would be iiiduecd to employ 
in it. When appro\ed means fail, others, which hii\e succeeded in 
similar states of morbid action, particularly when they cannot prove 
deliimcntal, should be resorted to; and we arc not aware that the fol- 
lowing metUis, particularly as respects the combination of them, have 
ever been cmplojed in this disease. If the writer were called to a 
severe case of clioUiM, beside^ directing blood-letting, if the circum- 
stances and symptoms of the case appeared to warrant ir, we w'ould 
n'commcnd the patient to have' a bolus consisting of fiom ten to fifteen 
grains of‘ camj)lior, an equal number of grains of calomel, one or two 
grains of opium, and U n drops of any essential oil, as of mint, cajeput, 
&e. with a suilicient quantity of conserve of roses. 'I'his should bo 
administered without any regard to the presence of vomiting. If this 
he retained, another may be given, and repc*ate(l in from one to two, 
tlireo, or four hours, according to the urgency of the attack ; but if re- 
jected, it should he immediately repeated, until it at Iasi remains. At 
tlie same time external heat should* be applied, and frictions, with a 
liniment, composed of two ounces each of liquid ammonia, of olive oil, 
and of camphor, with three ounces of spirits of turpentine, and a few 
drachms (from three to six) of hard soap and cayenne pepp(»r, to which 
oiu’ or two drachms of cajojmt and h^inon oils may be added, ought to 
bo assiduously employed. hVom tw^o to four hours after the exhibition 
of the bolus, a draught, consisting of from two drachms to half-an-ounce 
each of spiiits of turpentine and olive oil, with a few drops of the above 
essential oils, and forty grains of magnesia, should be taken in mint 
w ater ; and if it be rejected from the stomach, another should be given, 
and repeated, if again rejected, in half-an-hour aftcrw'ards j if retained, 
not until from six to twelve hours, when another may be taken. We 
have seen oases where the most 'urgent vomiting existed; and yet the 
above remedies (although both the bolus and the draught were taken 
at the same time) allayed, instead of aggravating this symptom. In 
order to promote the influence of these means, a lavement, consisting of 
twenty grains of camphor, from half an ounce to an ounce and a.half of 
spirits of turpeuline, and an equal quantity of olive oil, in a suitable 
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vehicle, should be administerech and repeated according to the circum- 
stances of the case4 Much will depend upon the succession in which 
these remedies should be given, the periods which should be allowed 
to elapse between their exhibition, on the doses, and the decision with 
^ which they may be prescribed. When the irritability of the stomach 
continues, and if the attack be severe, then flannels wrung as dry as 
possible out of very hot water, and immediately soaked in oil of tur- 
pentine, ought to be instantly applied, as w'arm as possible, over the 
stomach and abdomen, and retained there, or renew'cd, until a decided 
effect is produced. Tliis is the most powerful means we are acquainted 
with, and the most successful, in procuring reaction and restoring the 
heat of the body. In aid of these means, and when reaction is com- 
mencing) effervescent draughts, coiq(ip<^>sed of the carbonate of ammonia 
and the pyroligneous acetous acid, in mint water, with the addition of 
aromatics, may be given. Having found the above treatment eminently 
successful in diseases of remarkable malignity and fatality — by rousing 
the energies of life, restoring the secretions, and removing internal 
congestions — we have given a brief detail of it in this place. 

As intimately connected with the preservatioe measures to be adopted 
against the pestilential cholera, there are tw-o facts which require to he 
kept iii recollection; — 1st. That a peculiar principle or effluvium 
proceeding from the diseased is necessary to tlie communication of the 
malady; and 2d. That peculiar predisposition to receive or to become 
affected by this effluvium is equally required. In what this predispo- 
sition consists is not sufficiently known, further tlian that the debilitated, 
the physically and morally depressed, and those the vital energies of 
whose frame are greatly reduced, by whatever nicans, are more dis- 
posed than the robust and well-fed to contract the disease. I'lio mea- 
sures of prevention which may be recommended naturally divide them- 
selves into those w'hieh concern individuals more especially, and wliidi 
they may adopt of themselves and for their own safety, and into those 
which concern the community generally, and which require the sanction 
and assistance of governments. 

Under the former of these heads may be comprehended the injunc- 
tion of avoiding the predisposing and exciting causes of the disease. 
Whatever tends, directly or indirectly, to debilitate or fatigin? tlie body; 
whatever lowers its vital energy, as excesses of every description, low 
and unwholesome diet, disposes to the operation of the exciting cause 
of the malady. On the other hand, wliatever tends to support this 
energy, and preserve, in their due regularity, the healthy functions of 
the frame, serves to render it impregnable to this agent. Exposure 
to cold, to chills, to the night-dew, to wet and moisture; the use of 
cold fluids, and of cold, flatulent, and uhripe fruits, ought to be care- 
fully avoided. If at any time exposure to the night-air or to cold and 
moisture is inevitable, the system should be fortifled against them, but 
the mode of doing this requires caution, It should not be attempted, 
unless when better means are not within reach, by wines or spirits; and 
even then these should be used in very moderate quantity ; otherwise 
they will leave the system, as soon as their stimulating effects have passed 
offf more exposed than beibre to tlie invasion of the infectious effluvium 
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profluoing the disease. Medicinal tonics, however, and those more 
especially which determine the circulation to the surface of the body, 
at the same time that they improve the tone of the digestive organs and 
promote the regular functions of the bowels and biliary system, may be 
resorted to on such occasions. For this purpose the infusions or "de- 
coctions of bark, of cascarilla, of calumba, &c. with the spirits of Min- ‘ 
dereri, or any warm stomachic medicine; or the powdered hark, or the 
sulphate of Quinine, or the balsams, may be taken either alone or with 
camphor, or with the spicy aromatics, 'fhese medicinal means are 
especially called for whenever the disease is present in a town or house 
in which the person resides; and they should be had recourse to when 
lie retires to sleep, and in the morning before he leaves his apartment. 
He should, mtireovcr, avoid sleeping in low and ill-ventilatcd apart- 
ments; and be equally distrustful of sleeping near, or even of passing 
through, in the night-time, close and unwholesome situations and 
streets, particularly uithout the medicinal means now suggested. 

Tlie state of the stomach and bowels should be always attended to,, 
and their functions regulated and carefully assisted; but in no cjise 
should these objects be attempted by cold, debilitating medicines, such 
as salts. Tlie warm stomachic laxatives, or those combined with 
tonics, may be adopted with advantage as occasion may require.* Par- 
ticular attention ought to be paid to personal and domestic cleanliness. 
The surface of the body should be kept in its natural and perspirable 
state. The use of flannel will be useful for tliis purpose. Excessixe 
perspirations ought to be avoided. The diet should be regular, mode- 
rate, nutritious and easy of digestion. Whilst every approach to low 
living should be shunned, its opposite ought never to be indulged in, 
'I'lie stomach should have no more to do, than what it can pe rfectly 
accomplish, wiihout fatigue to itself, but to the promotion of its own 
energies. It must never be roused to a state of injurious excitement 
by means of j)ala table excitants, nor weakened by over-distension or 
too copious draughts of cold relaxing diluents. 

The state of the mind also requires judicious regulation. It onght 
never to be excited much above, nor lowered beneath its usual tenour. 
I'hc imagination mtist not be allowed for a moment to dwell uj)on tlie 
painful considerations which the disease is calculated to bring before 
the mind; and least of all ought the dread of it to be encouraged, 
'fhere is a moral courage sometimes possessed by individuals who aze 
the weakest perhaps as respects physical powers, enabling them to 
resist more.efliciently the causes of epidemic and infectious diseases, 
than the bodily powers of the strongest, who arc not endowed with this 
species of mental energy. Those who dread not the attack of epidemic 
diseases, and who yet exercise sufficient prudence in avoiding unneces- 
sary exposure Ito their predisposing and exciting causes, may justly be 
considered as subject to comparatively little risk from them. This, we 
are persuaded, is particularly the case as respec|s the pestilential 
cholera, and wc wish to impress it upon the minds of those whom the 
obscrv.ation concerns. On all occasions a fool-hardy contempt or 
neglect of ailments, especially those affecting the stomach and bowels, 
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ought to be guarded «')gainst, and the best medical advice be imme- 
diately procured upon the first manifestation of disord(*r. 

During the occurrence of the disease in our vicinity, or families, 
these precautions are still more imperatively reejuired, A free venti- 
lation of every apartment ought to be constantly observed ; in con- 
' junction with fumigations, by means of aromatic substances kept 
slowly burning, or by the vapours of the cloruret of lime, 'rhe at- 
tendants on i1h‘ sick should especially attend to the measures now })ve- 
scribed, and ouglit never to exert their attentions on the a lUcted so 
near tlieir persons as to inhale the effluvium emanating from them, 
without at least fortifying the vital energies in the way pointed out; 
and they should carefully avoid entering upon those duties with an 
empty stomach, or when fatigued. Besides burning warm aromatic 
substances, and odoriferous gum-rcsins, in the apartments, and in thrfse 
adjoining them, in which affected persons are or have been confined, 
a saturated solution of camphor in aromatic vinegar, or in the pyrolig- 
neous acid, should be occasionally .sprinkled on the floors, furniture, 
and bed-clothcs. These means, with a thorough ventilation and a <1 hc 
attention to cleanliness, will not only, we are ])(rsuade I, counteract the 
influence of the oflluvium procoedii.g Irom a fleeted, and ward oil* 
its action even on the prcdispOrtcd, but will also prevtmt the clothes, 
bedding, or furniture of the apartments of the sick I'rom becoming nn- 
biicd witli it to such an extent as can communicate tlio malady. They 
arc within the reach nearly of all ; and, in the event of the extension 
of the pestilence to any considerable town or city, if care were taken 
to see them }>ut in practice, under the direction of medical councils - 
of health, one of which should be formed in each dihtricl, or (juartcr, 
much good would result from them. 

WitJi respect to measures which require the sanction of the govoin- 
nient w’e cannot enter, particularly on the present occasion. Those 
wdiich hax^c already been taken in this country have been marked by 
wisdom and decision, and seem founded on a correct estimate of tlie 
nature of the disease. As respects tlie formation of local committees 
or councils of health, perhaps considerable improvement, both in their 
constitution, and in the modes of accotnplisliing their ends, upon th<‘ 
recommciulations issued by the Board of Health, may be suggested. 
But as we do not contemplate ibc extension of the malady to this coun- 
try, at least before the ajipearance of our next number, we may then 
offer some suggestions on the subject. 

In respect to tlie vtorks whivli we have placed at the head of 
this article, it is not to them that the medical inquirer can look 
for the best information on the disease to which he sliouhi aspire. 
The best sources of knowledge, paiticularly in respect of tn*at- 
nienl, even at the present day, arc the rcpoits from the Indian 
Presidencies, especially those,* from Madras, and as regards cer- 
tain of the mcans^of cure, the works of Mr. Annesley and Mr. 
Orton. Of the publications now before ns the best are those 
by MM. Moreau do Jonntis, Fod6r6, Harles, and Desruelles* 
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Art. IX. — Noxv7)9 Te^fammtim Grace, /loid Vtjsione Latimi donatnm^ 
ad optimas nccnbioncs cxpte&simiy Mlcchs Vatm Lrcfio/t/hus peipiluoquc 
.Mup^uhrum Ida arum arga7Hcnto iasfructam, ( additd III, Pauli ad Corin- 
thws ip'tstold,) tdidit AI. Ficd. Aiit^. A<lolplu Nacbc. Lip^iye, 182.'>. 

'Fin: niuUiplicd editions of tlie Greek Tc'^taincnt, with critical apparatus 
of greater or less extent, which of late years have appeared in Gerinauy, 
sufficiently attest the ardour with which sacred literature is there culti- 
vated, In the arrangement of the (ircck text of the edition which we 
now introduce to the notice of our readers, M. Nacbc has chiefly followed 
the revision (»f Dr. (irieshach 5 consulting, howiver, the ciitical labours 
of Doctors Sch/dz and Scholy, and availing himself of not a few of the 
emendations j.ioposcd by Knappe, Schott, Vater, and I'itiiiann. He 
has also carefully corrected the punctuation throughout. In framing 
his J^atiu version, the editor acknowledges his obligations to the critical 
and exegi tical coiiuucnfarics and treatises of (tioIius, Wetsteiii, Noes- 
sclt, Keil, Ivoscnniullcr, Kuinoel, Panlus, Pott, Porger, Heinrichs, 
G. 'Htinann, 'I'holiick, Winer, Fritsche, Wahl, Bietschncider, and 
many others, and especially to the l.<atin \crsions of ( astcllio, l{«‘ichard, 
Schott, lhaleniann, and Jaspts. His version what it proies-'Cs to be, 
accurate, perspicuous, and concise; and though it pretends not to ele- 
gance of Latinity, it is no uhcic barbarous or uncouth. Ihe principal 
vaiious readings only arcgi>cn, wdiich arc best supported by critical Icsti- 
nuniics: and the brief suinmaiies of the contents of the several chapters in 
each book, w^ill be found a convenient aid to the stmlcnt. In compiling 
them, M. Naclre has fidlowc<l soinctiines Fritsche, sometimes Knappe, 
soiuctiiucs Jaspis, sometimes Eichhorn, and sometimes Hug, according 
as one or other of these critics appeared to have treated the several 
.subjects with the greatest accuracy, 'riic third epistle of Paul to the 
('orinthlaus, which is here given in La ('i(»/.c's T^atin version, from the 
Armenian tran^lation of the New Testament, is confessedly apocryphal: 
it is nicicly a litei'ary curiosity, and of no use whatever to the biblical 
student. 'J hose who are desiious of possessing a Greek and Latin copy 
of the New Testament, will find this neatly- printed edition of ]\ 1 . Naebe 
one of the nrost usctul which has ever issued from the press. 


Art. X. — lihtoria Ecchsiir EvangelicLV Aaguitance Confes^ioni addic- 
tonnn in Ilungarid Univerbd; prcecipta^ Tvro in trcdecim oppidin Sccpusii, 
Halberstadt, 18 u 0 . 8vo. 

A HISTORY of the Protestant Churches in Hungary is a desideratum in 
ecclesiastical literature. Mosheira’s account of them is miserably brief 
and defective ; and the supplemental notice, supplied by the English 
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continuator of Dr, Maclaine's Translation, furnishes very little ad- 
ditional information. The present volume is confined to those churches 
which adhere to the confession of Augsburg. The anonymous author 
has specified in his preface the various authentic sources, both manu- 
script and printed, from which he has drawn the facts lie has narrated: 
Aid his work might have been entitled a history of the persecutions of 
the Protestant Churches in Hungary: for, from the time of Luther, 
nearly to the date of this history, the Protestants appear to have had 
but few intermissions (in all not exceeding seventy years) from the 
most oppressive persecutions, on the part of the llotnisih Clergy. It is, 
however, only an act of justice to the reigning vsovereign, -Francis II., to 
state that, from his conduct towards his Protestant subjects in other 
parts of his dominions, the Hungarian Protestants acquit him of being 
privy to their more recent persecutions, which they charge on the 
Romish priesthood, and especially on the Jesuits. No ecclesiastical 
history which may hereafter be published, can make any pretensions to 
accuracy or completeness of information, the author of which does not 
avail himself of this interesting narrative. 


Art. XI . — Onginc delle Feste Venczianc^ di (liustina Rcnicr Michiel- 

(The Origin of the Venetian Festivals, by Justina Uenicr Michiel.) 

0 noL. 12mo. Milano, 1829. 

Our readers are probably aware, that in Italy there is, or at least was, 
no medium in temale education, and that whilst the great body of 
women, even of the higher classes, could hardly scrawl their names, and 
were destitute of sucli common information as may be acquired at a 
Sunday-school, some of their compatriot '-isters were Professors ot Law, 
Mathematics, Philosophy, and what not, at the mo>t celebrated univer- 
sities of the Ausoniaii Peninsula. 'Nay, at so early an age were they 
capable of tlius ofliciating as Learned Doctois, that more than one of 
these female lectuicrs, as we learn fiom good and credible aiUhority, 
has been obliged to draw a curtain between herself and her class, lest 
the beauty of the teacher should divert the student’s attention from her 
lessons. This, 7mitatis ntutandis, still appears to be the state of the case. 
We arc not indeed aware that now, in this ricHcnlc-loving 19th century, 
any of the gentler half of the species actually occupy scientific chairs at 
Bologna or Padua ; but we certainly do think it somewhat analogous^ 
and not a little remarkable, that the only two Italian ladies whom, 
in the course of our critical labour*^ wc have met with as writers, should 
leave the task of delighting their countrymen or women, by delineating 
the emotions of the heart or weaving the web of romantic fiction, to 
men, to the Manzonis, the Uosinis, &c., in order to attempt those de- 
partments of literature esteemed more cspccinlly masculine. Of these 
fair Italians one is a satirist, by name Teresa Albarelli Vonioni,^ and 

* The poems of La Vorcioni, as she Is cJisignntcd hy Italian critics, \%cn* published 
in 1B31, prior to the establishment of this Review, and though clever, seemed scarce 
aufHckntfy so, to justify our making them the subject of an article. 
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the otlier, a noble Venetian of a race that has given Doges to Venice, is 
the author of t!ie six little volumes befct-c us 5 which we opened under 
an idea, deduced partly, it must be confessed, from the sex of the writer, 
of their containing a collection of talcs adapted to, or founded upon 
various Venetian festivals. They proved. In strict accordance with the 
facts Just stated concerning Italian women, less amusing, perhaps, bi«i 
far more instructive than we bad anticipated. 

I'hc Origine delte Feste Vtneziane is a work of very considerable 
research, both historical and antiquarian, and replete with valuable 
matter; — valuable at least to all who wish to make themselves really 
acquainted with the lively and peculiar nation (if the term nation may 
be applied to tbe inhabitants of a single city) who, under a foreign 
yoke, must, we apprehend, rapidly lose much of tlieir idiosyncratic dif- 
ference from other Italians. The book consists of a description of a 
great number of popular and national festivals, mostly annual, and an ac- 
count of the circumstances whence tJiey derived their origin, many of 
which arc important events in Venetian history. The festivals are fre- 
quently depicted with the zest of recollected enjoyment, and a spirit of 
fervent patriotism pervades the whole, which might impart a charm to a 
pn)ductiou of merit inferior to this. Signora Giiistina Ilcnicr Michlel 
labours to refute some of the accusations of cruelty, pertidy, injustice, 
itc., brought against the Venetian oligarchy ; and her arguments display 
not only impassioned zeal but extensive erudition, at least in all that re- 
lates to her native city. They please if they do not always convince us; 
and tlie chief, if not the only, fault we have to find with the fair and 
noble authoress is, that an apparent desire for compression has too often 
induced her to relate interesting portions of history so briefly as to 
render them dry. This, however, is only an occasional fault, and we 
think we may give a fair average specimen of the work by extracting 
part of tbe account of la Festa dei MatrintotfJ, o dclle ]\fane, the festival 
of Matrimony, or of the Maries, which, if not historically important, is 
highly illustrative of the early state of society in Venice. 

It seems that, in primitive times, the Venetians sought to increase the 
sanctity of wedlock by restricting the performance ol the nuptial cere- 
mony to one day in every year, when gentle and simple, rich and poor, 
w'cre all married at the same time, in the same church, that of San 
Pietro di Gastello, then called di Olivolo; and the matrimonial festival, 
for which the most impatient lovers were compelled to wait, took place 
upon the day of tbe Purification of the Virgin Mary, in profane par- 
lance the 2d of February. In that nngallant age, when the refined 
courtesies introduced by chivalry were yet unknown, the brides were 
expected to repair first to the church, each carrying in her hand a small 
coffer, called an arcella, containing her modest wedding -portion. In the 
church they were joined by their bridegrooms, families, and friends in 
procession. The bishop married the several couples simultaneously by 
one ceremony, and then each bridegroom taking his britle and her 
arcclla, all withdrew to spend the remainder of the day in feasting and 
dancing. Afterwards, to give more dignity, and a more national cha- 
racter to the festival of matrimony, twelve maidens of distinguished 
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beauty anil irreproachable conduct were annually selected froju the 
poorest families, portioned by the nation, decked out iu borrowed onia- 
uients, and conducted to the altar in state by the Doge, who thus wit- 
nessed the celebration of every Venetian marriage. 

In tlic year 944 the solemn rites of the 2d of February were inter- 
f^pted in a way that threatened to turn the nuptial rejoicings into the 
deepest mourning. Some pirates of Trieste concealed themselves and 
their vessels behind the island of Olivolo in the night of the 1st — 

** In the morning, watching their opportunity when the T’^enelians had 
thronged into the church for the ceremony, they shoot like a flash of lig))tning 
across the canal, spring ashore sword in hand, burst into the church hy all the 
doors at once, seize the brides and their arcelie at the foot of the altar, rush 
back to their barks, fling themselves and their prey into them, and fly with 
every sail set. What resistance could be offered by the peaceful islanders, 
armed only with wreaths of laurel, with garlands of flowers? 

“ The j3oge, Pietro Candian III., fired with indignation at this infamous 
outrage, is the first who darts out oFthe church, and followed h^ the youthful 
bridegrooms, as indeed by all the spectators, hurries through the streets of the 
city, rousing all the citizens to vengeance. Numbers of barks are suddenly 
equipped and filled with resolute young men, headed by the Doge himself. 
Heaven and love declare in favour of so just a cause. The wind swells their 
sails; they overtake the robbers near Caorle, and perceive them on the strand, 
absorbed in quarrelling amongst themselves about the division of the women 
and the booty. Without a moments delay the \ enetians furiously attack the 
ravishers, and after a sharp struggle, conquer them. Not one can ix'apc. 
The Doge, still uiisated with revenge, ordered the corses to be thrown into the 
sea, that they might remain unburied, and their friends and kindred be pre- 
vented from paying them any honours. To perpetuate the memory of this 
event he gave the little harbour the name, which it still bears, of Porto di 
DonzellCf or the Maidens’ port. The Venetians then again set sail ; and the 
consoled girls were carried home iii triumph. No one has lost his bride. All 
are restored scatheles.s to the maternal arms. The holy ceremony begins 
anew ; hymns of gratitude mingle with the nuptial chaimt; and the young 
brides taste more keenly the happiness and pride of belonging to men, who 
had known how to defend tlieir maiden honour, and to prove themselves wor- 
thy of the teriderest aftcction.” ^ 

I’he nation resolved to commemorate this event ; and the cassdkriy a 
particular description of carpenters, who dwelt in a body in the parish 
of Santa Maria Formosa, having chiefly coulributcd to tlie success of 
the expedition, tvere authorized to demand a recompense. They chose 
one merely honorary, intreating that the Doge should visit their parish 
church , every Purification of the Blessed Virgin. The Doge, wishing, 
perhaps, that they should ask something more substantially valuable, 
made difficulties — 

^And if it should rain?’— ^ We will provide hats to cover you.’ — * And if 
we should be thirsty?’ — * We will give you drink.’ ” 

These simple answers vverc irresistible; the disinterested request was 
granted without further objection; and as long as the republic endured, 
that is to sav, till the year 1797, (an epoch to which Signora Michiel 
often painfully refers,) the Doge and the Signoria repaired upon every 
- 2^ of February to the Chiirclt of Santa Maria Formosa, where the 
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priest, in the name of his parishioners^ presented them with hats of gilt 
straw, Malmsey wine, and uranges. 

This was the only peruianent part of the festival. As, with the lapse 
of years, manners changed, the custom of marrying all together once a 
year was dropped ; and tlicn probably the name of Festa tlti Matrimonj 
was altered into Festa dclte Marie, 'fwolve of the prettiest and besj^ 
behaved girls in Venice were now annually chosen as representatives 
of the stolen brides. They were called, no one knows why, the Maries, 
were dressed and decorated by their respective ])ariahcs, ])araded the 
streets in procession, attended by an immense concourse of people, were 
received and blessed by the Doge, and entertained by some of the no- 
bility. In process of time these ceremonies lost their purity and inno- 
cence, when by order of the government wooden images were substi- 
tuted for the living maidens as Maries. The populace were exasperated 
at this innovation ; disturbances ensued, and laws were passed to prevent 
and ciuell them; until the distress and danger of the republic in 1379, 
during the war with Genoa, temporarily interrupted all joyous festivals. 
I he Genoese were repulsed and defeated. Fear and suffering were for- 
gotten in Venice, and most interrupted customs were resumed ; but this 
somewhat expensive and now disorderly festival of the Maries was never 
revived. Its only remaining trace appears in the popular expression of 
oblo(jny, Marie di Icgao or wooden Mary, still applied to any woman 
who, by her coldness, leanness, or stupidity, incurs popular dislike. 


AiiJ’. XII. — M(hnoircs de VAeadvmie Tmperiate dcs Sciences dc St, 
Petersbourg, Cme Serie. Sciences ^ Politiques, Hisloire, Philologic. 
'r<)mc premier. Ire et 2mc Livraisons. St. Fetersbourg, dc riin- 
priincrie de rAcademie Iinperiale des Sciences. 1830. 4to. 

The foundation of an academy of sciences in Russia was the achieve- 
ment with which Peter the Great intended to have crowned his labours 
for the civilization of his country. Ilis death frustrated the execution of 
the plan in his lifetime, but it w^as carried into effect by his successor, 
C'athcriue, very shortly afterwards. It commenced its career with an 
assemblage of members most Judiciously chosen, amongst whom the 
illustrious Euler, and the celebrated historian and geographer, Muller, 
will long be famous in ,its annals. The academy has subsequently run a 
steady, if not a brilliant; course, and has certainly not been altogether 
deficient in its contributions towards the advancement of the moral and 
physical sciences in Europe. 

'rije numbers before us contain several papdVs of considerable interest. 
There are some Researches, by Herrmann, into the Suicides and Homi- 
cides committed in Russia in the years 1819 and 1820, which go 
through the different governments, and arrive at the conclusion that sui- 
cide is most rare in the governments on the lower Volga and in the North 
of Russia, tolerably frequent in the centre of the empire from the elcva- 
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tion of the Volga to the Steppes of the South, but very frequent on the 
Baltic, in Siberia, and particularly on the plateau of the Steppes* From 
the north and west of Russia to the governments on the lower Volga, 
homicide appears to be less common than suicide ; in the countiy of the 
lower Volga robberies and homicides increase, multiply very much in 
Liberia, and on the plateau of tbc Steppes are surprisingly numerous. 
Exact inquiries of this kind in other nations, would go far to determine 
by comparison the place Russia is entitled to occupy in regard to the 
morality and civilization of Europe. An Essay of the celebrated poli- 
tical economist, Storcb, on the effects of the depreciation of Paper Money 
is worthy attention, particularly his concluding advice to governments — 
that it is not by exciting variations in the value of a papey'^-currency^ that 
it is to be ameliorated^ but by rendering its value as invariable as possible ^ — 
an end which can, in general, be attained without much sacrifice. 
M. Storch’s paper on the question, — whether the progressive Increase of 
the Capital of a Nation is ever dangerous ? is an answer to the affirma- 
tive maintained by Sisrnondi, in his Nouveaux Principes' d* Economic 
politique^ and appears a satisfactory reply. Herrmann’s Statistical Ac- 
count of the Tartar Population in Tauris is interesting, as are also 
Schmidt’s Dissertation on the Origin of the Language of Thibet, and 
that of Graeffe on the question, whether the Manunoth c)f modem iia- 
ttiralists he the same as the fabulous Odontotyraniium of the ancients. 
Schmidt’s paper on Budhaism is written with a special reference to several 
PJnglish publications on that subject, such as Upham’s History, and 
several papers comprised in the Asiatic Transactions. We arc constantly 
meeting with fresh proofs of the unabated zeal for Oriental literature in 
Russia, and of the strong desire of the government to further its study. 
But the most valuable portion of the Transactions we are noticing is, 
probably, Herrmann’s Statistical Calculations on Mortality in Russia, 
particularly in reference to the Mortality of Children, which is treated at 
great length, and \vhose details we strongly recommend to the consider- 
ation of our writers on population. The mortality of children in Russia 
is much less than in Sweden, though greater than that of France, a fact 
which indicates a corresponding degree of national well-being in each 
country respectively. It is of the extension of a knowledge of the arts 
of civilized life that Russia now begins to feel the effect, in invigorating 
both the growth and the energies of her population. 
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Art. XIII. — 1 . Don Juan vnd Faust cine Tragodie von Grabbe. (D. 
Juan and Faustus, a Tragedy by Grabbe.) Frmikfurt am Main. 
1829. 8 vo. 

2. Die Hohenstaujfcn, chi Cyclus ton Tragodien von Grabbe, Erster Band; 
Kaiser Friedrich Barbarossa. (The Ilohenstauffens, a Cycle of IVs# 
gedics by Grabbe, 1 st vol. The Emperor Frederic Barbarossa.) 
Frankfort am Main. 1829. 8 vo. 

3. Die Ilohcnstanffcn^ cin Cj/clus von Tragodien ^ von Cirabbe, Zxccitcr 
Band ; Kaiser Heinrich dcr Sechste. ('llie Emperor, Henry VI. 
2 d vol.) Frankfort am Main. 1830. 8 vo. 

4. Napoleon, Oder die llundcrt Tagc, an Drama in fit nf A n/Lugen, won 
Grabbe. (Napoleon, or the Hundred Days, a Drama in 5 Acts.) 
Frankfort am Main. 1831. 8 vo, 

In the fifth number of this journal (p. 319) the first of this author’s 
productions, the Dramatischc Dichtungen, was noticed, principally with 
reference to the new canons of dramatic criticism which he seemed 
disposed to set up, and vve then dwelt somewhat briefly on the merits 
and demerits of the historical tragedy and satyrical comedy which these 
volumes contained, and the promises of future excellence which they 
displayed, llie distinguishing quality which the author exhibited in 
tliat work was one which will atone for the wont of many others, and 
without which, in our eyes, every other attribute has little value, namely, 
power; but it was power unregulated by judgment or taste — it was the 
strength of a posture -in aster, not of a Hercules. 

In his three next works, written after a considerable, lapse of time, 
(as the Dramatic Eotws were composed some years prior to their publi- 
cation,) (jrabbe lias soared a much higher flight, although even tliesc 
still betray some coarseness in execution, if not in conception. But 
their faults are redeemed by great and lofty merits ; in Don Juanhy 
exuberant fancy and metaphysical truth j in the Hobenstauffen plays by a 
faithful and vigorous portraiture of the feelings and manners of past 
ages and of mighty men 5 in both by much true dramatic poetry. 

Grabbe has already become so popular in bis own country, and seems 
likely to be so prolific a writer, that we think ourselves justified in 
tracing his progress, and will with that view say a few words respecting 
each of the productions enumerated at the head of this article, and give 
some specimens of his style and talent from the tragedy of irederic 
Barbarossa j which is dceidetlly our favourite. 

After the publication of his Dramatischc Dichtungen, which we have 
already noticed, our dramatist did not immediately enter upon liis ap- 
propriate career. That work was followed, ill I829j, by Don Juan vnd 
Faust, a strange and wild, but highly poetical 'attempt to melt toge- 
ther” in the phraseology of one of his German panegyrists, the two 
Mythuscs of the Northern and the Southern Fanstuses:** or, in plain 
English, to contrast the speculative, self-consuming, philosophizing, 
temper of the North, wdth the reckless sensual enjoyment of the South ; 
the thirst for knowledge wdth the thirst for pleasure, both alike insatiate 
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and unregulated, both alike leading to guilt, and brought into strong 
opposition by being woven into one story. In this piece Grabbe first 
displayed the idealizing spirit of poetry. 15ut it is as a National His- 
toric Dramatist that he excels, and as such wc now proceed to consider 
him. 

Grabbe has projected a cycle of eight tragedies upon the achieve- 
ments, the struggles and the fate of the Hohenstauffen race, who, we 
need hardly remind our readers, were at least among the greatest ot 
German emperors, and reigned during a most eventful period of German 
liistory,* Of the tragedies devoted to the honour of this splendid fa- 
mily, Frederic Barbarossa is the first, and of it we are now to speak. 
Our author has selected for its subject not the most brilliant, but the 
most touching period of that emperor’s life — his quarrel with his 
highly favoured friend and cousin, Henry the Lion of Brunswick, 
Duke of Saxony and Bavaria, including one of bis wars with the Pope 
and the Lombards. The impetuous emotions of the Italians are well 
painted, and contrasted with the rude and honc«!t simplicity of the Ger- 
mans, as are the lofty regal views and sentiments of the emperor, with 
the ambition of the vassal too powerful to brook a suzerain. Grabbe 
has not yet acquired a sufficiently extensive reputation to justify a de- 
tailed analysis of this piece, and it is difficult otherwise to do justice 
to a tragedy, the chief merit of which lies in the dramatic form given 
to history, and the gradual development and uniform support of historic 
characters, rather than in scenes or passages of peculiar pathos, passion, 
or poetry; but we shall endeavour to atlbrd some idea of the author s pecu- 
liar talent by extracts from scenes and speeches illustrative of the charac- 
ters and feelings of the attached but rival Kinsmen Henry has accom- 
panied Frederic into Italy to assist in quelling a revolt of the Alilancsc; 
and a soliloquy upon his own power and separate interests, upon the 
possible evils to himself of aiding to exalt the emperor yet. liigber, thus 
concludes. 

“ Woe’s me ! I shudder, for mine adversary 
Is of mankind the noblest. Brighter far 
Than ail the jewels in bis diadem, 

Shine round his brow strength, magnanimity, 
j:\nd fascination. When I look on him, 
iligh throbs ray heart, and to receive him opens 
Wide as triumphal arch. And his ’gainst mine 
Has boat as warmly! Voice of friendship, sound ! 

Sound, till thine accents overpower the clamour - * 

With which the Baltic and the Northern Ocean, 

Across our German valleys and the Alps 
Echoing, recalls the Duke of Saxony 
To his own Northern realm.” 

^ In the next scene the princes of the empire are summoned by name 
to attend the emperoris person ; — when the Lion is called, be an- 
swers, 


* We may refer such readers, as are unacquainted with German History, to a review 
of Raumcr's History of the Hohenstatiifens, in No. VI. of this work, for a short sketch 
of that dynasty. 
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With all his warriors he is here! 

Frederic. With pride and power heyond all earthly kings 
The bosom of the German emperor 
Must swell, beholding men likQ tliese around him. — 

Who can subdue them ? 

Henry the Uon. £mperor-~mme emperor — 

Saxony tbon hast given me and Bavaria — 0 

1 thank th«^ for them-~.yet I fear~Hhou hast, 

I fear, made me too g^eatl ^ 

Frederic. Too great? My Heniy, 

I cannot iinderstand thee, and I wul notl 
Vet bear me — ^for the Hobenstauifen. nought 
Can be too great, and least of all his friend. 

Prince Henry. Lord Duke, if dins yonr greatness burthen you. 

Fear it yourself! To us it seems but little. 

Frederic. My son, what wordk from lips of seventeen ?" 

The revolted Milanese are legally sammoned before the princes of the 
empire assembled at Roncaglia, and not apjpeariog, the emperor pronounces 
them under the ban of the empire, which means that their lives and 
property arc forfeited, and inarches against them. Upon the way the 
Lion determines to leave his liege lord, and we translate part of Grabbe’s 
version of one of the most memoraHlo scenes in bis hero’s life. The 
emperor is arming for battle, when his tender empress, Beatrice of Bur- 
gundy, exclaims, 

“ How proud, and how majestic he stands tlicre 1 
Tliis earth boasts but a single Hohenstauffen 1” 

lie expresses bis longing for the compaiiiouship of the Lion, and on 
bis entKiiicc leccives him with the words-— 

I 

** Come, Henry, lo mine arms !" 

Ilcnry^ (f'ushin^ into his anns,) Oh I am giddy I Beat hearts, beat 
‘ once more. 

Ami for the last time, beat against each other! 

Oh that ye now were crushed ! Such death were Messed. 

« » ^ 

EmpereJr, 1 follow thee no more I 
Ffcderice No more? 

at 4t i* ^ ^ 

How i Dream I ? Or does phrenzy through tny biain 
Drive horrid images / Thou leave me ! Now I 
When foes unnumbered torrent^like pour round me ? 

Hcniy, By tluue own fault* 

Frederic. Henry, thou dost but jest ! 

Germany’s fame, the emperor’s bonourp all 
The labour of ray life is now at stake. 

Pray tliee be serious I 

Henry. 1 am too much so. 

Go home with me I — This paltry Lombardy, 

What matters it? In Germany itself 
Resides the of Germany. 

Fr^dericn So little 


X. h 
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Know’st thou the llohenstauffen’s object, Welf ?* 

Henry. Ilah ! Wolf? That dame how seasonably heard! 

Frederic. What*8 Lombardy? I, the mightiest 
Of Europe’s soYereigns, am trope’s champion*- 
'Gainst Roman usurpation i wage war. 

And if the PopalMtise Lombardy, a bulwailt 
To guard the Vancan, I must destroy 
, That bulwark era ? gnpplo with himsel£ 

Should millions, in mis strife for liberty, 

Perish, they cannot better fitU-nand T — 

Already see the phoenht from their ashes 
That shall in giant strength arise, mankind 
Tq^^aszle trim his j^ona’ briUiancy. 

FUnr^. 1 hear I Tis beat we part. ^ ^ 

Frederic, Fall from the heavens, ye suns ! Melt, Alps, like snows 
In spri]^ time! Trembth, earth! Vamsh in smoke, 

Ye rocks! fyr German trdth this day ewires ! 

> Henry. Ever with Lionrtmth dwells Lion*fury, 

And fury, when it rages, knows nor trutl), 

Nor shacks; crushing all to dust. 

• « ^ V 4 

Frederic. This world has wought f would not sacrifree 
Here to detain thee— see, the emperor 
Falls at thy feet, and with dimmM eyo implores 
Thou would’st not, in this hour of need, deseit Intu ! 

Henry. Horrible! Up! Up! Upl 

Jordanus Truehmt. Duke, soon the crown. 

Now humbled at thy feet, shall grace thy brow ! 

Albert of Hoden. Truchsess, 1 tremble lest its weight destroy him! 

Henry. Ilow pride and anguish in bosom storm !— 

Here, all the injuries the Welfs e’er suffered 
Lie expiated! — I pray thee, emperor, nse; 

Thou humblest thee m vain — ^thou grievest me — 

Yet mightest thou have known I'm resolute. 

And not th’ impending downfall of the world 
Can alter my resolve. 

Beatrice. My lord and husband,— 

Pardon my faltering accents— rise thou up ! 

God will afford thee aid, when in the name 
Of this day thou implorist it. 

Frederic. Say’st mou so. 

Gentle one? And with scalding tears of wrath ? 

They kindle me, and as the lightning’s flash ' 

1 rise in tempest— Soldiers, seize on Brunswick ! 

Henry. Woe to the man who touches him ! He’s anfled. 

And thousands wait upon his <»ll— Here, Welf! ' 

Frederic, Here, Waihlingen!” 

These war cries bring in the followers of both, when Beatrice pre- 
vents a battle by urging the German emperor and duke not to destroy 
each other for the amiuement of the Lombards— Frederic observes. 


* Welf and WaibUngen are the origiiiat German form of the Italknused Guelph 
awl Gliibeliit. 
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I Vc ever thought that with high teudernass 
Must dwell true wisdom — ^Thou^rt iHhe rights Burgundian/' 

And so the kinsmen p^rt. 

The desertion of the Duke of Saxony and Bavaria occasions the loss 
of the battle, and the emperor makes peace with the Pope and the 
Lombards^ that he may return to Germany^ and put down his iof^ 
powerful and disobedient vassal* The duke does not appear at the diet, 
to which he is duly summoned in legal form^ whereupon the ban of 
the empire is pronounced against him, his duchies and hereditary do- 
minions are divided among other princes, and the emperor Ijsads an 
army to execute the sentence* Iti the battle the rivals long avoid each 
other} but when the Lion has killed most of the princes who had at* 
tended the emperor, the latter says, 

" Only the single combat of the chiefs 
Can end this battle — Hah! The Iion*s traces! 

Dead lie here Mainz, there Austria, here Poland, 

And there Bohemia, painted witli their blood, 

Shattered their kingly diadems — I’m nigh 

The Lion’s lair! — He’s here I-— Oh, Henry, Lion ! • 

How we have loved each oilier I 

» • # * 

Henry. Oh, Frederic, Frederic, my blood is nothing 1 
Scratch me with but the poorest steel, it flows-^ 

Sc'cSt thou this tear— From that deep source it gushes 
Which eye beholds not— and for thee it flows, 

Flows to the memory happier days!” 

Their amicable effusions are interrupted by cries from behind the 
sccncb of, 

‘‘ Here, Welf! Here, Waiblingcn ! 
henry. Mark’st thou those cries? 

Call me not enemy, for in those voices 
Destiny rolls her thunders over us/’ 

They* then fight} the emperor conquers, and permits the duke to 
leave Germany secure from persecution. . 

These extracts may serve to illustrate the faults as well as the talent 
of Grabbe, for we think every reader of German history will agree with 
us that the poet has sacrificed much of the real pathos which the stem 
Barbarossa’s teudeimess for Henry sheds over the tale of their contest, 
to a desire of dramatic eft'ect, and of grouping together distant events, in 
order to avoid extending his tragedy over a great number of years, a 
sin which he bitterly censures in SheJespeare, 

Henry the Sixth is equally good with Frederic Barbarcssa, and the 
Germans, Normans and Italiana arc well contrasted* ' But the play is 
less pleasing, inasmuch as Henry's character is cold, and destitute of the 
horoism that elevates his father's. His disposition is, we think, happily 
intimated in the few words he utters in one of the preceding extracts. 
We ‘observe with satisfaction thalt in tbese^ three pieces Grabbe’s 
anxiety to avoid the cloying sweetneis of the uniform iambic measure,— 
which in his Qi^himd produced intalerable hardnesses, and lines of all 

hhi 
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leD||;^s» (»nd, we will not sny of all metres, but so completely trochaic 
as, suddenly in bhu^k verse, to perplex tbe reader and wound 

tt^awTr-^bas gradmwy softwted down, till it no longer exceeds the 
fimita of an agreeable Vaiic^. the obscenity, intimated by the blanks 
in OoUilandt is here likewise dfscarded, jperbaps from tbe author s find- 
Ijag'diat its necessary omiasiWiiW^kened the dialogue. 

Our impression is, that had, we opened Orabbe’s first or last work 
before tbe others^ shttdd not have u second $ this applies more 
strongly to bia ehan to the Dulx OetUaadt which, amidst 

enormous Ifoolta, hws tnaiks of tidcut and power, whilst ifap^eon appears 
to ui i^void of hath, and resembles nitber the tetter-^ptess for a sbewy 
speetacUi, smh as was presented last season on tbe London stage, than a 
woth of art. A faitfafol portiuf t of Pnmeh mobs, of French and Prussian 
i^pS, ai»d a caricature of the French court, it may perhaps offer us ; 
hut even these are trite and baid. There is no ideal colouring, no 
imaginative ejDoence breathed over the vulgar commoo’^ace of real 
life, whether high oa low. The drama ends with tbe battle of Water- 
loo, ef which Napoleon and Blocher are the heroes, the Duke of Wel- 
liugtMi being evidently not so fortunate as to enjoy our author's good 
graces or admiration. The piece is in prosfi, and presents a few of the 
susj^ons blanks of Gotklwd. We could Ikttcty that The Hundred Dai/s 
bad been written in boars of djfspepsia; else tbe crude daub would sadly 
shake tbe hopes we had C(meeived,from Grabbe's progressive improvement, 
that tbe remainder of tbe Hoheiistanflen Cycle wonld entitle him to 
rank high as a dramatist, and to claim at our hands a moie clahoiale 
review, \ye will not actually lesign these hopes, but be must exeit him- ^ 
selfotremiously tp efface the heavy recollection ot his Hapokon, if he" 
wishes to establish his> rcputptiou in this more critical country, as well 
as in indulgent Germany. 


Akt. XIV.— Emige fFortc met Hand/d nnd Induittie m Deutsehland. 
(A few words on Commerce and Industry in Germany.) Mnnicb 
1830. 8vtf. 

It is ^yfficuU to ascertmn the exact value of commerce and industry in 
Germany. The tariffs of duties differ in different states ; the accounts ot 
exports, and imports are, not k^t in a corresponding manner, and the 
contfahtuid trade i» carri^ on openly. In some small states tbe sove- 
reigns ^themselves set the example of ‘being purchasers of goods in 
foaign countries. We kn<tl|r^ap9Ugh, however, to be satisfied that the 
industry of Germany cannot cmnpared with that gf Great Britain or 
Franc^ / The author siaf^t teat the contribution to the expenses of the 
war p(dd by Franca qfii^ made.up to Jfrance in nacsiyear;, by 

tbe sa{a of the nu’pieiyuts elagauop and fmhjon for wlucb Ger- 

many, i« tkp^ent auij.harr .Germany only manufactures objects of 
f .hut obirtstaoPp^n^.a^d cost are imported from France and 
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England, the Germans being content to pay for them extravagltQtly 
high prices. The author, perhaps^ depreciates Germany rather too much, 
when he pretends that the value erf property in BaVaria has fallen 
halt since IBl.**, whibt in France it has risen in the same proportion. 
We doubt whether prices have fallen in Bavaria so conshlenbly as 
stated, and are sure that they have not risen to such an extent in l^nce. 
For a few years prices were adsing, it is true, but it is notorious that, 
subseipiently, all kinds of French property have been greatly depreciated. 

The author may bc right in sgying that the want of cs^tal, of ship- 
ping, and of encour^ment, < presents great obstacles to ctmtmerce, 
though be thinks the time is come for German industry to take rome 
spring. America has need of many of her products and commodities, 
aod is a market that ought not ^ be ncglectetl. Manufacturing esta- 
blishments should be encouraged, schools of industry be founded, the 
roads improved, canals multiplied, and uniformity established between 
the various monetary systems, and those of the Douaaet, which may 
still be considered ne^sAi*y for the imrfeCtion of the trade of Germany 
against the competition or England and France. The work retains 
comparative tabks of the tarifis <rf France, Prussia, and Bavaria, and 
is the production of a man of good iudgroeut, and clear ideas, who has, 
however, in some instances admitted without due caution, the facts and 
calculations from which he draws bis oonchisionSk 


Art. liiN .-^Discours swr Vlncridv^, et sur la certitude de la Rivilation 
Chretieme. Par 1’ Evfeque de Strasbourg. 8vo. Stfaebourg, 1831. 

When writers of the Popisb and Protestant communions make com- 
mon cause, it is di^cult to imagine that they have not reason on their 
side, Tlie Bishop of Strasburg is known as a controversialist, and, 
as far as bis situation will allow, as a liberal and enlightened man. In 
^position to Faber, he endeavoured to overcome “ the Difficulties of 
Romanism he now appears as the advocate of the great cause of Chris- 
tianity, from a conviction of the dangerous prevalence of infidel opituons; 
hut a member of liis &ith can never be the most effective champion 
of that cause when he treats the peculiar dogmas of his church, and 
the doctrines of the « Universal Catholic fehurcli," as entitled to the 
same reverence. Vans ne cropez au a charge always confounded 

with disbelief in the fundamental articles of religion and no ingenuity 
of argument ot force of reasoning can support, in the estimation of an 
impartiid inquirer, this most heterogeneous mass of divine troth aid 
human error* Bellarmine’ and BolSioai fiified in the attempt, and it is 
not to be. supposed that k weight -which thky itdt6 .unable to bear 
could be upheld by a secondary geniok. Yet the prds^^ volume con- 
tains nui^ that is judicious and sonsible, and invites the serious 
reflectitm to which it is entiried by an elegant, yet forcible style. As 
the Fwreign Quarterly Revietv but rarely veninrcs oq theological sub- 
jeets, we rfidl waive, tbe consideration of arguments with which we 
trust our readers are &tniliar ; as, to say the truth, most of them are 
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only old friends with new ^ees. We are, however, sorry to be obliged 
to notice an instance of the pertinacity with which writers of the 
auAor’s cbtpnninioa revive an obsolete and exploded slander, when it 
fhvora ihe interests of their Cbttrch. Fifteen y4ars after the death of 
{Sutler, Bishop of Durham, the distinguished author of “ the Analogy 
of Behgion, natural and revealed,'* an anonynnnis contributor to a 
daily paper (the St. James's Ohroniote) asserted that thia truly excel* 
lent man and pioua Chriatian had died in the ftuth of die Church of 
Rome. Setdter, who had been the intimate ft-iend of Butler from his 
boyhood to die time of his decease, and who at that time filled the see 
of Cantmbury, refitted this gross mid scandalous falsehood” (to use 
his own woids) in the most conclusive manner, firom the writings of 
the Bishop of Durham himself, from the evidence of his public and 
private life, and fimm the testimony of bis friends. After the lapse 
of seventy-nine years firom the prelate's death, the calnnmy against 
him is revived in the volume before us, on the authority of a Mr. 
Wiitiam Sheldon, who, ” at the age of sevent;f«eight, declared in Paris 
on the 17th of May, ISHi, that when he was a student at the College 
of St. Omer, between the yean 1767 attd 1763, lie heard it said that 
Buder, Bishop of Durham, had died a Catholic, and subsequently, 
about Vtdd or 1770, when his fether and Dr. Sharpe, the Master of 
the Temple, were speaking on the sul^ect, the latter declared that it 
might assuredly be believed.” It is with unfeigned regret that wc see 
a respectable prelate like die Bishop of Strasburg afiording a piactical 
illustration of a line of Lord Byron’s — ” Dead scandals ferm good ^ 
subjects for dissection.” 
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No. XVI. 




DENMARK. 

M. Cohen, a learned Danish Jew, has completed a new Concordance to the 
Hebrew Scriptures, which has this advantage over those of Buxtorf and Cala- 
sius, that it is pointed throughout, and includes the proper names and particles. 
The author is supported by me King of Denmark, and a part of the MS., which 
is most beautifully written, is* in the hands of a bookseller at Leipzig, who will 
proceed with the publication as soon as permitted by more favourable times. 

. — 

Professor Rask, the celebrated linguist, is preparing a new Arabic Grammar 
and Heading Book for the press, and it is expected they will be published in 
the coiirsf* of thi^ year. The Grammar is on a new plan, by which the struc- 
ture of this difficult language is assimilated in a greater degree to that of the 
European languages, and by this means, it is hoped, tfie acquisition of it will 
be much iacilitated to beginners. 


FRANCE. 

Tnr late M. Tiemontcy, left at his death a great work on tlie History of France 
during the IBth Century, which the late government, in imitation of the sus- 
picious and inconsistent policy of the imperial government, prevented from 
appearing. The manuscript^ at the autbor’a death, was sealed up ; the revolu- 
tion of July broke the seals, and this ^ork, which has been lung expected, will 
soon make its appearance. A very powerftil interest attaches itself to this pub- 
lication, as the author, by means of ministerial authorizations, was allowed to 
draw his materials from different depots of the national archives, as well as the 
foreign ones to which the French victories afforded him access. 

After an absence of four years, M. de llumboidt bas returned to Paris, and 
lias proved that, during his late travels in Asia, neither his activity nor his seal 
for science have in any degree diminished, lie has already communicated to 
the Institute numerous memoirs and detached notices of unfinished works on 
this subject, and we hope the whole will be embodied, with as httle dday as 
possible, in some cheap and aeemibie form. During this journey M. de Hum- 
boldt traversed a space of more than 4,500 leagues. It is remarkable, that 
during 1839 no loss than four scientific expeditions were made in this part of 
the aireient contiDent,'viz, that of M. de ilumboldt; that of Parrot, junr. to the 
smjkmit of Mount Ararat which he fbund covered with beds at obsidian lava, 
smd rising to an elevation of 452 metres above Mont ]|^anc; that of M. Kun« 
fer to the trachiUc mountain of Elbroua in the Caucasus; tthlch iwes to a height 
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10 and lastly^ the grant undeitaking of Messinr. llansteen of Chris- 

, and Eimatm of Berlin, ni^rtaken foi^ the purpose of determining the 
line of tna|ttat>a influence flom l^tersburg to Kwntschatka. M. de Humboldt 
has pMwfitdto the Institute many rare and some liitherio unknown mmerals, 
Whtw MNtOBectedjdnring his journey, and has anhotniced that M. Rose, the 
eeshMaitMa'df his journey. Is engagm on an important work on the gold 
'' mum in 'reins'‘and atlnViu heda in me Ural mountains, a chain which contains 
in its ridgea alluvial deposits of gold and platin8,firom the 53d to considerably 
b^nd the fllst degree'of httitnde. « 


the Bcieta^ JBxp^Ukm to the Mmeo will speedil(y begin to be pub- 

lished. Ihe work will form three volumes in %>lio, and will appear by livrai- 
sons every six rlreeks, from the 15th of ^ptember, until completed. The plates 
will be engraved by the ablest artists, and the whole, it is hoped, will form a 
work wOriby of me snl^ect. A detailed Prospectus may be had of the pub- 
lishers of this Review. 


Peter Du Moulin, one of the most distinguished pastor^ of the reioimed 
Church in France, during the 1 6th and ITtbcentnnes, left an autograph memoir, 
or Tsithei collection of anecdotes^ behind liink'Which is now in the hands of 
M Matron of Paris, and will shortly be publidiedt 


A series of letters on the state of Public Instruction in Geimany has been 
addressed by the celebrated Victpr Cousin to Count MonUlivet, the Fienrii 
Minister of Public Instruction, M. Cousin has travelled through the most 
enlightened portions of Germany, and seen the system in o^ieration, and is 
consequently well entitled to sit in jui^mcnt upon it. The lesult, as might 
be expected, is highly favourable, Iw. Cousin’s letters have appeared m the 
Revue de Paris. 


ChampolhotCs JnttquUkt of Rgypt and iTuhia. The long-expected woik of 
Messrs. CbampolUon and R^ltini, who were commissioned, by tlie French 
and Tuscan governments, to explore the remains of ancient art in Rgirpt and 
Nubia, IS now at last about to see the light ; and -we can have little hesitation 
in aiflming, that a more Important work in tins branch of research has not 
appeared for many years, nor one to which public attention has been directed 
With greatei interest and curiosity. 

The discovery the hicioglyphicai alfftiabet occurred most opportunely for 
throwing a new and nnqxpeated hgftt on a period of history hitherto buried in 
almost impenetrafala obscurity. FgiUS of urn highest importaince now fill up 
the space which was formeriy a bli^io tberectnds of our spei^es. The appli- 
cation of the new aUd^ibet to the innumerable inscriptions that cover die mi- 
flees of I^pt Bnd.^Nnbla, waa^a tasV of infinite labour and pains; and its 
^aupeesafnl teminaudn, in llMriifig|ng to light the reeprds of bnned ages* cannot 
'but^tiite the epi^s atod^ wim inexpressibleemoticHis of wonder and driight. 
The ^ilois eongratuHysite dm putiltp on the n^ oiceomifoshmeot of their wimes 
, — to see toe rtoulla of tma memorable expedition laid before the world with all 
the care and*^ aplendoor be^fting so mumfioent^ati eoterpnze. The following 
will be the plan and ordet alt pubhcati<m. It m j^posed to exhibit a remlar 
mem ^ the ojetkm stdf Rgjg^ian eMUsatsonf tmesUAlMed on the irresntitfo 
fie am taiiUmporary tnonwnentf the eiepts eeoofdta. 
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Hie work will consist of three principal sections, containing, in their tot&lity, 

I. 400 plates, of which, at least iOO, will be coloured. 

II. 10 volumes of text, illustrated and adorned with occasional plates- 

The First Sectiod, relatiog to the ChfU State of Egypt, will contain from 13< 

to 140 plates, chieBy coloured; preattnting a great number of subjects tad^ 
from tlie tombs or public edifices, and relating to all the details of the civil dnd 
domestic life of the ancient Egyptidns. 

Tlie Second Section will contain the Biatorieal Monuments relative to the 
reigns of the Pharaohs and the Greek dynasty of the Lagides, arranged chro- 
nolojpcally, from die most ancient period to the reign of Ceesarion, son of 
Julius Cfesar and Cleopatra; this important series of bas>reliefs and paintings 
will consist of about 200 plates. 

In the text, explanatory of these plates, the various accounts in the Greek 
and lAtin writers, relative to the afacient history of Egypt, will be compared 
with the facts attested by the original monuments. This comparison will 
necessarily produce those new lights and that certainty so ardently desired by 
the student of history. . 

The Third Section is intended to embrace die monuments of the Beligion and 
Public Warship (A ancient Egypt, and will contain about 30 pla^ relative either 
to the religion of Egypt in general, or to the particular worship of every city of 
which any monuments yet hxist. The text of this section will contain a 
notice of all the temples still standing in the valley of the Nile ; the precise 
period of the foundation of each will Be determined, and that of the restorations 
which they have successively experienced. Eighteen additional plates will 
exhibit an important series of Astronomical Plates, taken from the temples, or 
from the ceilings of the royal tombs. 

The plates will be of large atias sise, partly engraved and partly lithographed ; 
the text will be in octavo, and, as already noticed, will be in ten volumes, each 
containing from 400 to 500 pages. Editions will be publislied in French and 
Italian ; both will be exactly similar, and of the same price, 

Tlie plates will be divided into 40 livraisons, tiie first of which will appear 
in January next, and the succeeding numbers monthly. The text will be pub^ 
lished in volumes, or half volumes, as the illustration of the plates may require. 

Ihe work is published in Paris by Messrs. Txeuttel and Wurte, Duhois and 
Didot, and subscriptions are received in liondon by the Publishers of this 
Heview, where also a detailed prospectus may be bad. 

A list of subscribers* nantes will be printed at the head of the work. 


An interesting Report has jost^been presented to the Minister of Public 
Works in France by M. Quinet, for the purpose of procuring the assisUmce of 
government in patching manyepic poems of the twelfth century in the French 
language. The ere in the Royal Ubraty and in that of the Arsenal, 
where they have hitherto mnained unknown, ^ese poenu consist bf many 
thousand verses, and would fiU fifty folio volumes. M. Quinet considers tiiem 
as the popular reflection of the ancient Celtic traditions, in regard to the reli- 
gious and historic;^ monuments Of the Celtic provinces. When the Christian 
clergy faeinune estaUisbed hi France^ theiil first attempts pt proselytism brought 
tiiem in eonmet with tiie Droidsou i^tem; ana it was tn this 'Conflict that 
they became acquaiated with what then constituted the intellectdai and religious 
life of the nation. Hencc Uig origin of these poemi^ which were intended to 
popalarhe tiie new dominion V Christianiiy, and at the ^e time to gratify 
'foe-taste of the people for accounts' of the'mahnars and enstoms, the history and 
»'ifotlquitie«of titeir anoestote. The editor )mendd commencing with tlie pubU- 
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caUoQ of Pareen^ a poem Consisting of 20,000 verses, and evidently the pro> 
duction of^a -great and accompltsbed writer. It will be in two volumes, to 
which will be prefixed, an extensive Essay on the Origin the Celtic Tradi^ 
ond their connection with those of the East and the 'North. The whole 
MOjmw't is W)^ worfiiy of attention, and we sincerely trust that the government 
omAHiit Ph^^ will sbovr itself not less friendly to the promotion and en- 
oburagement Ibf literature than thaet of Charles X, vHhich, witli all its errors, 
afforded a ^ftiematio support to many most splendid and meritorious produc- 
tions. We-fisar, that Uf ti>e withdrawal of this support the non-appeaiunce, 
fi>r many montiM, of me Journal dee Saoans, and the Bulletin Ijntoertel of 
EerussaCf is to bo., attributed. 


The preseut government of Trance has Set honestly to work to remedy the 
evils of the old ^Stem of education in that country. In a report just presented 
to the King on Ibis ''snlljeet, by the Minister of Public Instruction, it is re- 
marked that the great events of 1830 have communicated a happy impulse to 
the public mind, and have produced, in all tiie departments, a laudable emu- 
lation to impart the blessings of elementary instruction to the rising generation. 

A new embas commenced for the youth m Prance. Tlie old government did 
not disguise its aversion to educating the people; and lent ^ its efforts, in 

! >articular, to destroy the most efficient mode of communicating instroction to 
aige numhers—the Schools of Mutual Instruction. The present report an- 
nounces that the old schools on tliat system that were shut up are now being 
re-opened, and that new ones are starting up in every direction. The Report 
then proceeds to give the state of the country with regard to its schools in 
1829 under the old government, as the basis of a comparison with the Report 
for 1831, which will be pubUsbed next year. It appears that there were 
38,135 communes or parishes in Prance, 24,148 possessm schools, and 13,984 . 
were destitute of them. On this deficiency ffie Report observes, that the schools 
cannot be divided equally among tlie parishes. Among these tlie richest and 
the most populous have a greater or less number to themselves, and hence the 
general share is leas, which accounts for the great number of communes that 
are destitute. The number of CafboUc schools was 19,018, the Protestant 004, 
the Jewish 62, uid the Schools of Mutual Instruction amounted to 804, which 
last are said to have been the feeble remains that escaped the general pro- 
scriptioD of such schools by the bigoted government of Charles X. The new 
Bemtt, it is confides^ affirmed, will present a cheering contrast to this state 
of thin^. The total number of scholars in winter was 1,372,206, in summer, 
681,005; the number of (diMren (boys) from five to twelve years was 2,401,178. 


G^^RMANY. 

Ranmer, the faistoiAui of the Hobenstau^ns, is engaged in a second great 
historiotd work, tim History of Europe during the last three Centuries. 


In the eonstittttioiud attd protestant kingdom of Hanover, when a clergyman 
becomes a contributor to any journa}, although published in another country, 
he is obliged to sbbmit his articles pr^ously to the general consistory to which 
be bel0^ fiw its approbation^. VHoMlgememe Kirmen-Zeitung, 1831, No, 34, 
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Since July last, the Journal entitled Inland^ published at Munich, has 
peered under the title of the German Tribune, ( die Deutsche Tfibune,) and its 
principal object is the defence and propagation of constitutional principles. 


Baron Odeleben, the author of a work on Napoleon’s Oermifm Catnpaign^f 
1813, has recently published ti History of the yrench Revohdhn siAse *^89, tor 
the use of the lower classes. The idea is good, but the exeebtiou rather 
indifferent. 


A Review of Reviews is announced to appear at Xieipsdg. 


Tlie celibacy of the clergy has of late years been the suUect of much discus- 
sion in Germany, and has been warmly attacked by two Catholic priests — M. 
Roichlin, Dean of the Theological Faculty at Krihurgh, and M. Theiuer, of 
Breslaw, (the supposed author of a remarkable work on Catholicism in Silesia, 
which was reviewed in an early number of this Journal,) who has written a 
work in three vols. 8vo. in which the subject is discussed in all its bearings. 


ITofrath Bottiger, of Dresden, has been electeil a member of the Royal 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres at Baris. 


The Atlas of Europe,” now publishing by Herder, of Friburg, is not only 
a chet-d’oeuvre of the lithographic art, but a truly stupendous undertaking, 
as it is to consist of 220 maps, on a very large scale. The same scale, 
however, will not be observed throughout, as the less populous and cultivated 
territories will be upon a smaller, and the more important countries on a 
still larger. Each number contains four maps, and is published at twelve 
francs, so that the price of die entire work will amount to 660 francs. The 
plates arc worked in two colours, black and red, all the physical features being 
indicated by the former, and die towns, roads, political ooundarics, &c. by the 
latter. 


Der TodtentavZf a poem illustrative and illustrated by a series of designs 
from Holbein’s celebrated Dance of Death,” is a production that confers 
honour upon the rising name of Ludwig Bechsteio, who has here not only 
followed nib original passibus aquis, but expounded his meaning and pur- 
sued his ideas with extraordinary felicity. 


Leo von Klenze, one of the most celebrated architects in Germany, has com- 
menced a work illustrative of the principal edifices designed and executed by 
himself. The first number, consisting of six folio plates, is entirely devoted to the 
description of the Glyptotheca, at Munich, end contains a ]^an, elevation, 
general view, three sections, and various details of that beautiful and interesting 
.structure; besides which the interior and its decorations will be further illus- 
trated in the following number. This work will form an admirable companion 
to that of Schinkel, Who has embellished the Prussian capital as |Ucnze has 
done that of Bavaria, with some of the most original and classical edifices of 
modem times. We may here mention ^at a small volume by Schom, eutitled 
SestchHibung der Crlvptothek, has lately been published, which gives an account 
all the statues and other pieces of antiquity in the Munich museum. 
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Another highly iiii{ravtant and interesting work that has recently appeared 
on the suli^ct of architecture, it Boisserue’s Denkmikr der lUiukunst, which is 
intended tO be completed in twelve parts. The author designs it as an accom- 
paniment to his magnificent publication on Cologne Catbedrsd^ showing the 
progress of architecture in the territory of the lower Hhine, from the 7th to the 
Hjh centuijr> the period of what the Germans term the Kor-Gotfikch style, or 
the intemtediate s^e between the latest Homan and that of which the pointed 
arch u) ihe prevaUing and indicia! feature. 


publtcattons, monthly and quarterly reviews, devoted 
to theotcigy, ttese are several Oagettes jmbKshra at present in Germany exclu- 
sively deimed to the communication of news respecting church affairs and 
religion. Ai the bead of these, in date as well as in merit, stands die Universal 
Church Gazette, published at Darmstadt by Dr. Zimmerman, a Protestant 
clergyman and mciderately rational divine/ who is os impartial as it is possible 
forgone to be whose sentiments are decided and so freely stated. This publi- 
cation was begun in 1823, and Ibund many imitators. Many CatlioUc 
Journals have since appeal^ in succession. The triend Beligian^ published 
at Worbdmrg^ now appears under the title of Universal Friend of Meligion and 
the Churchy and under the editoiship of Dr. fienkert, fights.stoutly for the anti- 
quity of the old faith in a s^le pretty similar to ^at adopted by its namesake 
at Paris. The Catholic^ Ecclesiastical Gazette^ published at Aschaffenburg, is 
edited on the srae principles. Two other Journals deiend the Homish feiih 
on moderate^ priD<^ies««the Ecclesiasiical Gazette for Catholic Germany and 
the Comfitutional Ecclesiastkal GdaettCy published in Bavaria. But if we meet 
with ^vines in the bosom of the Catholic church who resemble Protestants in 
their independent tone and their opposition to every thing that would assimilate 
the present times to the middle ages, we find, on the other hand, Protestant , 
divines, who are as hostile to free inquiry ad the staunchest Catholic, and whose 
efforts to impede the progress of public opinion are unceasing. The organ of 
this party is the Evangelical Ecclesiastical Gazette, edited by Dr. Henstenberg 
of Berlin. As it always happens that one extravagance leads to another, the ul- 
tra-rationalist party are no longer contented whh Dr. Zimmerman’s Journal, and 
have started anomer in opposition to it T*rom Dr. Zimmerman’s, however, 
the most impartial information msty be gained as to the views and proceedings 
of all parties. 

NrcnoLooy^K/ii^er, the lomance writer and dramatist, died at St. Peters- 
hnrgh, in Pebruaiy last. lie was bom at Frankfort in 1753, and took an 
active jMurt in the regeneiatidn<oCG«nnan literature which to^ place about 
fifty years ago. Ilia complete works were published at Konigsberg in 1819, in 
tvem vob. 


MdttMim, tiie German poet, who ranks second to none for refined and 
fonder fonqr And exquisite el^ni^ of stele, died at WorUtz,’m Dessau, on 
March 14, in the Tist year of his age. 

• f 

Angustus Xa Fantain^ tiie popular German novelut, whose prodnetions 
have Men fianslated into neariy.rdl the languageit Europe, ana were even 
admitted info the Imperial library at St. Cloud, died at HaUe on April 20th. 


IMed at Berlin, on May >47^ Christian Adam Gatpari, Profossor 
^MAoffNiphy and Statistics in tiie University of Kiinigsberg. ^ was 
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born in 1752, and was the author of many works on Geography, and, anfong 
others, of Manmls, which have frequently been re*printed in Germany, and 
have greatly contributed to diffuse a taste for that science. 


ITALY. 

Two new historical romances have recently appeared at Milan; the first by 
the author of SUnlla Odaleta, is entitled Fdchetto MdUtspina^ Honmnzo 
del Secolo XIL, in three volumes; the second is Uherto Fisconti^ Rofnanxo 
Stonco risguardantc Milano of tempi di Bamaho e Gian^Galeazzo Vigeonti, in 
one volume, by Giovanni Campiglio. They both imitations of the favourite 
Promessi Sposi of Manzoni. 


An Italian translation of the celebrated German Conversations-Lexicon^ with 
alterations to suit it to the meridian of Italy, is now in the press. Our readers 
are probably aware that an English rifaccUanento of this work is now publish- 
ing at Philadelphia and in this country, and that a French one has been for 
some time in preparation at Paris. 


A of* Poland, in Italian, with gcogiaphical and chronological map 2 >, 

and coloured plates of costume, &c., is announced to a])pear at Florence, by 
Dr. Bernaid Zaydler, a native Polo, from an article by wkom,m the Jntologia, 
we extraclod some interesting statistical details relative to Poland, in the 14th 
Number of this Journal. 


POLAND. 

Zamek Knniowski, oi* the Castle of Kaniow, by a young poet of tho name of 
Gozczynsky, is a tale somewhat h la Byron, slightly sketched and by no means 
fiee from considerable defects, yet at the same time giving earnest of much 
genuine poetic feeling and real power* Considered individually, many of the 
scenes are well concoived, and not less ably worked up ; but for want of a 

S er connection between *them, the story is not so intelligible as could be 
ed, or rather, is too vague and obscure m several passages. As to mor«^I, 
the author does not seem to have |^ven himself much trouble on that score, for 
we can hardly suppose he intended to convey any. Orlika, a young Korak 
maiden, alter rejecting the suit of the aged but wealtliy governor of the castle, 
at length consents to become his bride, in order to save the life of her brother. 
On learning this event, her former lover, the Hetman Niebaba, determines to 
revenge her perfidy, by inciting the inhabitants of Kaniow to insurrection, and 
attacking the castle. Orlika hearing the tumult of the besiegers, stabs her 
husband while he is asleep, hoping, perhaps, to be speedily released by Nie- 
haba; but if so, her object is frustratCHl, Ibr the gallant perishes under the walls 
of the fortress. There is nothing particularly ^ifying in all this-- something, 
on the contrary, of more than orainaiy absurdity; nevertheless this strauge and 
rather meagre canems is embelltshea with fancy, if not alwaj^ with discretion 
or taste. 



, Miscellaneom Literary Notices. 

RUSSIA* 

The y^ux 1830 memorable in Russia for the deslructiou of Jt^eriodkals, ab 
< vrcU a3 fov^e ravages of the Cholera. Indeed the mortality among tlie former 
was in a much greater j^roportiqn than that caused by the latter. No fewer 
than nine journals teitminated their eitistence with 1830, six of which were 
polished in Moi^ow, viz* the patriarch of all tlie Rusbiau journals^ that 
d^icati^ to Sti|t^ics and G^grapby, in the fortieth year of its exist- 

ence ; Wf ihe patttaten aU the critical journals of Russia, the European 
commenced hy Karamsin, in its twenty-eighth year; 3d, the New 
SSaga;eipe for Natural Uistoiy, edited by Dwigubski; 4th, the Moscow Mer- 
cury, edited jby Pogd^in; 5th, the Athenaeum, by Falon; and 6th, the Gala-- 
theer, by A^ some compensation, however, for this a stagnation in 

the im&, several now ones have started with the present year, among which 
the meset^e holds the filrst rank. With this yeai' also commenced, at St. IV- 
tersburgh, a new German journal, intended to afford other nations an insight 
into Russian literature, geography and history, and also to inform the Russians 
of similar matters from u^oad ; but the editor appears to be incompetent to the 
taisk. 


The Russian Chamberlain, Demidov, in order to promote the interest of 
literatute and science in his native country, has resolved to set aside, every 
year till his death^ the sum of 20,000 rubles, to be awarded in sums of 5000 
rubles to such writers as shall have enriched Russian literature, during the pre- 
ceding j^ear, widi some work of distinguished merit. The Academy of Science 
will demde on the merits of the proposed works. M. Demidov has also, by a 
subsequent act, confirmed the 20,000 rubles for the same purpose for twenty- 
five years after his death, and added a further yearly sum of .5000 rubles for 
the printing of the MSSk that may be judged wortliy of the prize. Should this 
latter sum not be found sufficient for its object, the emperor has engaged, at 
the express request of the donor, to make up the deficiency from the public 
treasury, and has given his entire sanction to the noble and patriotic views of 
M. Demidov. 


Two works lately published on Kamauticism, discuss the subject ve^ diffe- 
rently: the one is a formal dissertation by a Dr. Iladezhdm— Dc Origine, 
Nature, et Ifatis Voeuios qum Romantica audit; the other is an Essay on the 
Tragedy of the Greeks, the French and ffie Romanticists, and professes to be 
Written by a ** land-surveyor*' of the name of Tovarnitzky, which is, however, 
merely a nom de guerre; and the " land-survoyor’* ironically commends cloist- 
cim, as conducting directly to the Temple of Fame ; while romantickm, as he 
says, leads us only into the chaotic quagmires in which Calderon and Shak- 
speaie floundered about.** it is a lively and clever piece of satire, and may, 
we hope, be of service to his countrymen, who have hitherto been slavisli imi- 
tators of French models in their dramatic compositions, and, like all imitators, 
have copied more of the defects than of the merits of their originals. A more 
manly and liberal spirit of criticism, however, is now beginning to manifest 
itsdif even in Russia; and, in fact, some of their journals savour not only of 
literary, but of political liberalism, and occasionally indulge in a tone which is 
sufficient to convince us that the censorship of the press must.be rather nominal 
than resl. 


A small volume of miscellaneous pieces, in prose and verse, by Mad. Lisii- 
zin, is'distinguiiAed by the snperior purity and elegance of its style, and by the 
taste and feeling U displays. Of the twenty-nine poetical pieces it contains, 
the greater part are elegiac compositions. 
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Pushkin has published anothei chapter of his poetical romance of Eugemus 
Ontegiiiy which, although somewhat too much a repetition of the same strain 
that pervades its piedccessois, contains many beautiful passages, and many 
touches of genuine poetry 


Feodor Glmka has likewise given the public a new literary production, of 
a lather different stamp from any of his ibrmei ones, but well calculated to nM 
to his reputation-^namely, a narrative and dpbcnptive poem^ entitled Corefie, 
or the Captivity of the Empress Mantha Ivanovna Momanov. 


The prolific pen of Prince Shakovrsky^ the author of AnsCophane^j and nu- 
merous other theatrical pieces, has dramatised the story of Zagoslunc’s Tw i 
which has been pei formed with much success both at St Peters- 
buig and Moscow 


Two posthumous volumes from the pen of Vene\iUnov, will, while they ex-» 
cite admiration for the refined sensibility and the generous enthusiasm they 
bieathc, awaken regret at the premature fate of one who, had he lived, would 
doubtless have become an ornament to the literature of his country. As it is, 
we can enjoy only the blossoms of his talent, for he died at the early age of 
wenty two, on the 15th (27th) March, 1827, yet these blossoms are fhiught 
with a fieshnf ss of imagination and feeling that might not hate been found m 
his more matured productions, had he lived to cultitate his talents, and they 
acquire an idditional but melancholy attraction from the presentiments the 
youthful poet frequently betrays ot his approaching destiny There is one 
poem in particular which seems to be painfully prophetic of his early death, 
and to lefci to lus own feelings, where he s'^vs, 

** 1 xistenc c was to hioi a golden dream 

Ail iraugbi wUh lapturc, and like t ipture — brief.*’ 

Venevitinov, indeed, possessed, within himself the tiue elements of poetry, and 
all those finci qualities that constitute the genuine poet — feelings both ardent 
ind iniiiblc, keen sensibility, a waim sympithy with natural and moral 
be luty, and in innate delicacy of taste The second volume, published some 
time aiiei the fiist, contains his prose pieces, which exiubit him to hardly 
loss advantage, whethei as an oitgant water, or as a judicious and ingenious 
cntic. 


SPAIN. 

A Dictionary qf Mat me Tetm has recently appealed at Madiid, with tiins- 
lations in French, Englisli and Italian of all the Spanish expressions 
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353 Louis, Gen6raltt6s sui rEnscigncnicut dc la Mcdiciiu Clinique, etc. Liu sc pre 

seiit^e au Concours, etc. 4to« 

354 Bodiii, Pr6cis sur Ic Choleia«Morbus et sur la Contigioii. 8vo. Is 6d. 
Dcvergie, Clinique de la Maladie S^pliilitique. Livrnson XVll. Uo. 8i- 

>5b Dagoumcr, Pi^cis Historiquc de la ]tie\re, raltuclu a rhi<»toiic philnsopliique de 
la Me dc cine. 8vo. 3s. 

.>57 Caiiu, Nouvelks Rtf herches sur Ic Sang. Bvo, 

J58 lod{r<^, Rcclierches Histonques et Critiques sur li Natuic, Its Causes, ft k 
tiaitemeiic clu Cbolera-Morbus d’Europc, de Tliulc, dc Russic, de Pologne, ct 
autres contr^es, spccialcnient appliqu^cs a riiygiem publique. b\(>. 5s. 

3o9 Wetland, 1 raite sur le Cholera Asiatiquc, olfiaiit I’histoirc dc cette lualadie, ainsi 
quo les riio^eus de s’en pieservei et dc s’cnguuir. 8vo. os, 

360 Civiale, IjCttre sur 1^ Lithotntie ur6lrale, suivic d\ini rc\uc gcneralc siu Petal 
actuel de la inethode hthotrUiquc. Bvo, 4'i, 

161 Horn et Wagner, Instruction sur Ic Cholera-lMorbus, trad, de rAllcimnil pai 
Palis. Bvo. 

352 De J'lluile dc Cajeput coiumc nio^cn curatif et mcine prcseivatit du Choleia 
Morbus p( slilenlicl. 1 Siuo. 

363 Rollct, du Cholcia*<Morbus, ct des mojens de s'cii pitserver, eU Bvo. Is. 

>64 Comet, du Choleia. Moyens de s’ui pr^scivci et d«. s*ciiguciii. Bvo. Is. 
ob5 Lieber, Esquisse sur Ic Choki a- Morbus, cc qui Ic pioduit, s il pent s’l tciidre, cl 
quels sont les mo^ens rcactifs Ics plus puissans qu’on puissc lut opposr i, etc 
8vo. 2s, 

.366 Arnaud, M^moirc aconsultcr sur Ic CboUra-Morbos, etc. D\o. 

367 Desrut lies. Precis Physiologique du Cholera-Morbus. Bvo. 

368 Dissertation sur le Cholera-Morbus, addiess6 par Ic Doctcur Samuel JI ilineiiiann 

a M* Ic Comte S. Dcsguidi. Bvo. 

369 Dc MoKon. Notice g6nCralc sur cetlc inaladie, bOa cancltics ct scs pbtno- 

inciies; Ltineiaire qu’clle a suivi, symptomes, indication des Iraitcniens, etc. 
etc. Bvo. 5s. 

370 Magistcl, Notice sur le Chokra-Moibus Sporadique ct Pcsiikiitif 1. Bvo. 

371 Lair, Notice sur un Moycn dc sc preserver du Cholcr.i-Morbus. 8\o. 

372 Gasparls Taliacotii de Curtoruni Cbirurgia per insitioncni. Rccognovit ct cd. 

M. Trosch^i, M.D. Bvo. plates. BeroL 9s* 

373 Arnold, Der Kopftheil dts vegetativen Ncrvcnsyslems, bcim Menseben. 4to, 

plates. Leips. 30s. fine paper, 21 vcl. pap. 21. 10s. 

375 Fiiedricb, Synopsis Lihrorum de Pathologia ctlherapia TMoiboium Psychicoruni. 

12010 . Lsips. 2s. 6d. 

376 Harless, Die ludische Cholera nacli alien ihreii Bczichungcn. Bvo. Btaunsch, 

14s. 

377 Lichtenstadt, Die Asiatischc Cholera in Russland in den Jahroii, 1830, 31. 2te. 

Ij&ipi* 2s. 6d. 
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578 Wedekiiu), Uber die ('liolcra im ailgeineincn und die AMati&chc Cholera insbe- 
sondere. Fravl^, 3s. 

379 IfaencI, Ilodegeticer medica« aive de medicinee studio liber. 8vo. Leipu 2s. 6d. 

380 ‘Deabergcr, Archseologia uiedica Alcorani incdicinse historiae s^’iiibola. 8vo. 

Goikic. Is. 

3^ Gniclin, Die Verdauiing nach Versuchen. 2 vo). 4tn. Ileideh. 25$. 
3^'^Afbci3, Die Darmgeschwurc. 8 to. Leipzig* 12s. 6d. 

38.5 BartelSf De Sanis Inverais ac dc duplicitate generatiiu. 4to. IhrL 4*4. 

381 filttsrU, Aikurgische Abbildungeii^ nehst erlaut. Texte in dcidscher und lat. 

Spracbe. 6te. p(8. folio. Berlin, ll. 4<i. 

305 Fabiiii, Docltina dc niorbis uculonim. Edit. 2da. doimo blaborata. 8\o. Pes/. 

12s. 

306 Clams, Studium dcr lleilkunde. 8?o. Leipzig* 4s. 

307 Horn,' JMedicin. Reisc. Ir. Band. 8vo. Berlin* l‘is. 

308 Herzberg, Tabellarische IJebcrsichl dor Fracturen. folio. Berlin* Is, 

389 Zander’s die Abldsnng dcT Glieder in den Gclouken. Bvo. Dusseld. 4s. 6d. 

390 Knc^clopadisdios Worterbuch der nicdeciii. Wissrnsehafteii. 6r. 8vo. 

Berlin* 1 7a. 

391 WindisChmann, Oe penetiorl anria in amphibiis structiira. 4io, lUtn. 

Weber, Systeniat. Darstcliung der antipsorischeti Arzneimitlcl. 8vo. Braunschw* 

Os* 

393 Kern, llandbiicb dcr Chiriirgie. Bvo. Ir. Bd. TFien. 10s. 

301 Rust, De Ulceniin diagnosi et aetiologia notunilla. 4to. Ihrl* 10<t. 

395 Lechla, De stapli\Iomate sclerotica*. 4to. Lips* 3s. 

39(> Simon, Uber die dstlichcn LiKstubel. 2r. ThI. 8vo. Ilamh, 14*5. 

397 Mayer, Anatoniisclie Beschicibung den ganzeu lucnschlichen Koipirs. Bvo. 

rVieui Ha. 

398 Pluebus, Spccidlc arztliche Rcceptirknnst. 8vo. Berlin* 1 Is. 

MILITARY SCIENCE. ^ 

399 Rocquancouit, Cours Eh^nientairc d’Art et d’llistoire Militairos, ii Tusage des 

eleves dc TEcole Royale SpRdalc Militaire. 5einc Collier. Jlepubliquc. 8vo. 

400 Dc Crcweiiitz, Trait6 de rOrgantsalion ei dc la tactique de rartillerie, ct hWtoirc 

de cetle aniie depuis lea tciiis )cs phis recules du moycn age jubqii’a nos jouts ; 
traduit de r.AllemancI, avee notes par Ravichio de Peretsdorif. 8vo. plates. 10^. 

401 Annuaho de TKtat Militaire dc France pour Pounce 1831. 12mo. 5s. 

402 Coppier, Nouvelle 11i6«rie Pratique pour abreger et facUiter I’in&luKtion des 

otliciers ct sous-o8i.cicrs de la ligtie et dc lu garde nationalc, etc. 1 2mo. avee 
fig. 6s. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

403 Lacroix, Exanieii du Sysleme Mccaniqiie. appliquee a la fabrication des prodiiits 

iiidustrielb en France, prinripulement celle du papier, ou la premiere cause dc 
la chute du commerce et dc rmdustric en general. 8vo. Is. 6d, 

401 Flinguet, Maiinel de rfiigeiiieur Forestier, ou tcchnologie spcciale, et sui generis, 
c.\])osilivc d’uii corps de doctrines" et d’uii plan dc rlg^n^ration foiestierc tout- 
a-fait iH'uf. 8vo. 8s. 

405 Encyclopedic Moderne, ou Dictionnaire Abr^g^ des Sciences, des (litres ct des 

Arts, avee Vindication des ouvrages ou les divers sujets sont d^velopp^s et 
appro fondis. Tome XXII. 8vo. 9s. 

406 Janvier, Manuel du Capitaiue, du Mccanicien et du Chauffeur de Bi^tinient a 

Vapeur. IBnio. 

407 Humboldt, Fragmenji de G^’ologic et de Ciimatologie Asiatiques. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 

408 Dubuissoii, Catalogue dc la Collection Minerafogique, G^oguostique ct Minora- 

lurgiijue du Dt^partement dc la Ix>ire-Infericiirc, appartenant a la Mairie de 
!Nantcs. 8vo« 
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409 Archif'cs des Decouvertos ct dt"* Inventions nouvelles f4ilc5 dans les Sciences, lev 

Arts et les Manufdetures tant eii France €|uc dans les ctraugers pendant 
raiiii6e 1830, etc, 8vo. 7s# 

410 JMJlIios, Mcinoire aur la Pcchc de la Morue. 4to. 


FINE ARTSr 

411 Gniorie dcs Peintrcsi on coUectiem de portraits des point n^s les plus cHebres dc 

toutes les ^colcs, acLompaj^n^v d'lm notice sur ciiacun (i*cux ct dc copies de 
dessins origiiiaux. Liviaibon XXIV. iolio. gos. 

412 Aniudes du J\Iiis6e rt dc TEcole Moderne des Bcaux*Arts, etc« Pur C. P. Laudon, 

Salon dc 1831. 8vo. Ire Itv. 69. 

413 ChampoHion, Pantlu'on Eg^pticn. Li\rai<«on XV. 4to. 139. 6d. 

414 Kevcil, Mus^'c de Peiuturc et do Sculpture. Liv raisons CX XI V. — CXXXVI bis. 

1 s. 6d^ each. 

413 Ecole An^jlaise. Liviaisons XVIII. — XXII. Is. 6d. each. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, Ac. 

415 Dc Corcelle, Docuinciis pour servir a i’histoirc des conspirations, des partis ct des 

soetes. 8 VO. 4s. 

417 Voyage autour du IVIondc, etc., par AI. L. Diiperrey, Botanographie; Phan^-ro- 
g(tmie par M. Ad. Brongnuirt. Livraisoii IX. 12s. 


4J8 Zoologie. Livraisons XXI. a XXIV. 12s. each. 

<119 Histoiique. l.ivr.usons IX. X. Ids. oath. 


420 Mielulot. ITistoirc Koinaiuc. Pr£*iijieie Phrlie. liepublique. 2 vols. Ovo. Ids. 

421 Jlisioiio Scicntifiqne et Alililaircdo I’Kxpedition Fran^aisc en Eg;ypte. Tome IV. 

Livraison VIIT. 8vo. avec Atlas in 4to, ds. dd. ('Fo be completed in 12 vols. 
8\o. with an AtLas in 4to., and published in dO lirruisons.) 

42J Souvcniis de LuJwurth, d’Hol^'rood ct de Bath, 18mo. 4s. 

423 La Contemporaiiie cn Egyplfe, pour fairc suite aux Soiiveniis d’line femme sur los 

piineipauv petsounages de Jn republiquc, du consulat de I’cinpirc ct de la res- 
tauration. Vols. IK. and IV. 8vo. ll. 

424 Humboldt et Hoiipldiid, Voyage aiix Regions Equinoxtalcs du Nouveau GoiUi- 

neut. Tomes XII, ct X 111. 8vo. Pi. 

425 Sclioell, Coins dTIUtoirc des Etats Europ(;en9 depuis Ic boulevciscment de TEm- 

pire Roniaiii d’occidcnt jusqiiVn 1789. Tomes XIV. — XVll. ll. lbs. 

426 La Belgique en 1830, ou Documeus pour, servir a ITlistoirc de son Insurrection. 

2 vols. 8vo. 138. dd. 

427 Carpeiiticr, L'Aii l8al, ou les Consequences des 27, 28 el 29 Juillet, 18.30. 8vo. 
128 Theodore Anne, Alemoircs, bouvenirs ct Anecdotes sur I'lnlericur du Pllais de 

Charles X. et les ^v^neojcns de 1815 a 1830. Tome II. 8vo. lOs. 

429 Nouveau Dictionnaire des Girouettes, ou Nos grands liommes pciiits par eux- 

tnemes, etc. 12nio. 5s. dd. 

430 Dc Jailly, Unc Annde ou la France depuis Ic 27 Juillet, 1830, jtisqu’au 27 Juillet, 

1831. 8 VO. 

431 Stolberg,* Vio d’Alfrcd-le^Grand, Roi d'Angletcrrej traduU de PAllcmand par 

W, Duckett. 18mo. 4s. dd, 

432 Ilistoirc de Bolivar. Par le General Ducoudray Holstein. 2 vols. 8vo. IBs. 

433 Delacharierc, Observations sur les Antilles Frany discs. 8vo. 

434 Revelations d’une Femme de Qualite sur les aiinees l83t) ct 1 831. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. 

435 Lc Sergent Isoie, Histoire d*uti Soldat pendant la Campagne dc Russic eii 1812. 

8vo. 

436 Memoires de R. Levasseur (dc la Sartfie), Ex-Conventionnel. Toms. HI. et IV. 

8vo. 16$. 

437 VerneiUi-Puyrascau, Meinoircs Historiques sur la France ot la Revolution, depiiis 

la guerre de la Fronde jusqif^ la niort dc Louis XVI., avee un Supplement 
jtisqu’a la restainntion. Bvo. 
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438 Merle, Anecdotes Historiques et Politiques pour scivh aniistoire dt UCon- 
qu^te d’ Alger eii 1810. 8vo. Os. od. 

4S9 Chroniques Pittoresques et ( ntiques de TOeil dc Bceut, des Petits ApparUmens 
dc Id Coui ct clcs Salons de Pans, nous Louis XIV Ja R£gcncc, Louis XV. 1 1 
Louis XVI. lome VI. 8vo. lOs 

440 M^Dioires et Souvenirs du Comte Lavalcilc, Aide-dc-Carop du General Bona- 
parte, etc. etc. 2 vol. 8vo. portrait, 20b, 
dij^Histoire de la Hestauratioii et dcs causes qui ont dm6n4 la chute de ia branche 
nintte des Bourbons. Par un Hoiimie d*Etat. iomes I et IT. 8vo. 20s. 

442 Heeren, de Ja Politique ct da Commerce des Peoples de TAntiquit^, traduit de 

rAllemand. Tome 111. 8vo. 9s. 6d* 

443 Galotti, !V]£*moires. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

414 Biographic Politique des Deputes , Session de 1831. 8vo os. Od. 

445 Meinoircs tii£s dts papiers d*un homme d’etat sur les causes secretes qui ont dc- 

teiininC la politique des cabinets dans les gucires de la levolutiou. Pomes 111. 
et IV. 8 VO. 20s. 

446 Schdmann, de Bogislao Magno, Pomerania) Principe, 0 ratio. 8vo. Gtvi)h, 2s. 

447 Zur Gescliichte der Pclasger iind Ftrusker so );vie dei altgriecli und altiidischen 

Volkerslammc uberhaupt, von ll von L 8vo Maps. Berl 14s. 

448 Doering, Gallerie deutscher Pichtcr und Piosai«tcii, sen der Mitle des 12tcn 

Jahrhunderts bis aur Gegenwart* \ ol 1. Gotha 24s. 

449 Geschichte der europaiscbeii Staaten, herausgtg. von Ilctrcn und 11k..rt. lOr theil 

(Pdster^s Gesch. d. leutsclien, 3r band.) 8vo. Jfamb, 11s 
4o0 Buchkolz, Geschichte der Regicning Ferdinand dcs LrsU n. 2 l band. 8vo. Witn, 
lOs. bd. 

45l Fabor, Geschichte Wurtembergs 8vo luhing, 6«. Od» 

4^2 Pick’s Baierischc Geschjchtc I ur Scliulen. 8vo. Jugsb, Is 
4d3 Barthold, der Roiuerzug Koiug IIci line hs von LuUcbufg 2i baud 8vo. Aoni^^, 
15s 

454 Hammc'r’s Geschichte d< s Osmaniiischen Ueiclus 7i baud. 8\o. Pevt 2^ . 
4o5 Henning’s Deutscher Ehun-Tcmptl, bcai be itet vou eimr GtseDschaft Or U In fir 
Hr band. 4ta. Ootha, lbs. 

4^6 Cristoforio, OornpeUdio dcllii Storm Mil iuese. 2 vol. 12iiio. Milino 7 s. 

457 SUugd, Gtscbithtc dcs Prcussist hell Stadts. li thl 8vo liamb, 12s. Od. 

45d Wachsmuth, Histoiischc Darstclluiig aus der Geschichte der neuen Zcit. Ir tlil. 
8 VO. Leips. Os. 

4j 9 *- — «■■■»■ » Europaischc Sittongc^chichtc, von Uisprungi volksthumlKhi i 

Gcstaltungcn bis auf uiiscre Zcit Irtbl.Bio. Leip% 9s. 

460 Stollbcig, Gescliichte der Religion jesu Christi, fortgc^ct/t von F. von Kerz. 

22i band Ite abthl. 6vo. Maftte, 6s Od. 

461 X ic huh r, Romischc G< sell ichte. 2i thl 8vo. Berl I8s. 

462 Nilsoi), Notuen von Kunsllern. 8vo. Avg<b, 7s» 

403 Obcrniajror, du alteste Geschichte der Ba^em. 8vo. Pa^\au, Is 
461 Galkitisallireiiiiiiic Wcltkuiide. 7tc aull Bvo. Pest 14s. 

405 Dietcriti, die Waldcnstr und ihre Vcrhiltmsse zu dtm Brandcnburgisdi Picus- 
sischen Stautc. gi.8\o. Bulin, 14s. 

466 Dieiienbucli, Gc^clnclitc von llcsstn. 8vo. Daimst bs, 

407 Politz, das Koiugrcich Sachacu 2 band. 4to. Leips, 5s, 

408 Plass, Vor und UrgescliicliU dci Ilclicnen. 8vo. Leipi, 12s. 6d«« 

409 Heller, (’hronik der btadt Wolgast. 8vo. GreifbV, 11s. 

470 Lihcnstcrn, /ur Gescliichte dci Pclosgei nnd Ltiuskci. Bvo. Maps Berlin, I4s 

471 Luther, Reforiiiatioiis-hisCojisclicdcutsche bchnl ten. 3vols.l2mo. Erlung, Qs 

472 bcbollci, ItaheiuSclie Reiso. Ir band 8\o. Leipz 8s. 6d 

473 Herupel, Gcschtclitc der Christluhcn Religion 2 vols. 8vo Leips. los 

474 Les nnoiens loinbeaux (icrmaniques a Sinsluim. 8vo, IJeidelb, 7s, 

475 Hfinroth, Geschichte und Kritik dcs M^sUcismus alter bekinnten Volkcr und 

Zeitcn. 8vo. Lcipz, 12*- Od. 

476 Bouchiitgcr, La Vie coutemplativc, asc6tique ct inonastique chez les Indous «yt 

chcr les iicuplis Boudtihistcs. Ovo iStrnsb. 5s Od. 

477 Marhcniicckc, Geachiclitr der Teutschen Reformation. 3vc>Kl2mo. Bert, 17<. 
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^178 Schmidt^ Hamburg in naturliistori«!cher und mcdjtin, Bez ehung. 12mo« Ihmh. 
os, 

481 Pfistcr, Ge<»chichlc dcr 1( ulschin 3r band 8vo Ilamb 
182 Htcrcii und Bkcrt^ Ocschiclitc dcr 1 uropaischtn Staatcu. Vto Litf g vols 8vO. 
Ilamb, SSs 

48 ^ Waliialh, odri Biogr^piiicn dcr btrulimtcstcn rcutsclicn aus allin Jahrbun 
dcrtci). trbiiid«8vo« Munch 2%, 

Idl r, '^Lizzin von Tavi 4 1 be ft, folio Schaffh, 8s. 

48'> Sukiiit^cii, D ir&telluni^tn Ocstcireicii unkrdcr Lns 8vo li band. WtetL^^, 
l8o Sirkicr, Roms poUtischc G(S( indite, und Alterthuinor in XllI lafeJnriolio. 
Hildb 6s 

487 Silioprnhauer, Ansflng an dm Niederrbetn ami nach Bcl^ion S? till, Leip%, 18* 
188 Wmtl , Spa^iergang an dis Mittclmccr till. 8vo IKunib 7s. 

139 llcuuiurd dc Bu‘*siene, VovatS^ Russie, lattrcs G rites m 18SII9. 8vo. 10s 

JOO Froki uli, Ri I*.* iim Ileibgc Land ISmo. Tfitn 3s 

POLTRY, THL DRAMA, &c. 

498 Alfred de \igny, La Mirechalc d’Ancie. Drame. 8\o. 

499 1 u^MK Bresson, Cromv^tJI Drimc 8vo. 

!>00 Victui Hugo Mauen Dclorrat 8vo. 8s 

bOl Le Xouveau Pi^fct, ou Ic Inste JMilieu C omCdie Vaudeville, dvo. 2s 

602 Ilosemnin et Boudicr, Foesics }< vangdiques lomo. 

603 /cdlit7, B iron von, lodtenkrai /e Cin/om. 8vo IVten 8s 
lOl Hell, Neue I\jaUnii, 2 vols 12nio. Bianmcfu), 12s od, 
vOa A1 iltit/, Ffcflllkurnei. 12mo Hamh 4s 

506 Bee hsle in, (ibt 1 Goethe’s I aiist. 12in>. Stuitg 2s. 

>07 Ilarnng h lust im Gewaiide dei /tit Lm Sthattcnspiel mit Lit hi. 12ino. 
Ifjps, Is 

.>08 Gnblu s X ipokoii. Di iina. 8vo Irankf, 8s. 

509 M iltii/, Oliver rromwtll Drirua. 8vo Jfamf 5s, 

>10 Maischiur, Koiiig Heinrich VllL 8vo. Lttpz 8s. 

511 Wohlbruek, d( s lalrkncr’* Biaut. Kom. Oper 12Eno. Leipz, Is 

512 Slukspc ire s l)i niiiU Werke,ucbtrs voii Selilegel und Tieck, 5r, thi 8vo. Betl, 

NOVLJ.& AND ROMANCES. 

>1 l B-ilyac , Romans et Conies Fhilosopbiques 3 vols 8\o ll, 10s 

514 Tatob, Le Uui des Ribands, Histoire dii terns dc Louis Xll 2 vols 8vo 20s 

>1 > I ( Foinpier, Horn in «le Moeurs, p ir Gustave W, 5 vuls 12mo 20s. 

>10 Le Xcvtu dll C hinoiiK, ou Confessions de l^Abb6 Gujgimrd, ecrites par lm-ni6iiie. 
1 vuls. 12mo 16s. 

al7 Biniave, p ir Lunis lanin 4 vols J2mo. 20s 
ol8 Si^nol, 1 e Coniiuissionnaire, Moturs du XIXe sitcle 4 vols. ISino 
5l9 Adcra uiid H^pcrwitr Humor Bagatelle. X2nio Bunzlait 4s 
>20 Cornelia, 1 a«chenbuch auf 1832 12s. 

521 Krusf, Donna Concha und die Freundinnen, 2 El zahl l2mo. Lfiipz, 6s. 6d 
>/2 Schoperihiucr. incine Gross 1 ante. Novelle. 12nio Sluttg 5s 
W oltiiiann, das X tbe Novelle > thie. Gera, 21$. 

524 Moseiigatl, Somnierabendstundcn in Ida’s garten. Eizahl. 2bde, Jhldburg. 9s 
62^ Scliefer s Neue Novcllcii. 2 bde. JjCipz, lOs. 

526 Hubei’s Frr ibhingen 6 tide. Leipz 2l. 5s. 

527 Liebeslust und Licbeswch. Erzahl. 12mo. Letpt,^ 7s 

526 Bronikowski, Ursprung de* Lotto, genezisische Volkssagc 12nio Ilalb, is, 

* 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE, PHILOLOGY, BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

>29 Montbel, Histoire dcs Poesies Hom^riques, pom Servii d’Xntroduciion aux Ob- 
servations sur riliade et I’Odyss^e 8vo, 

>30 Morand, JCs^aid’un Traits General et Aiialy^que de la prononciation Fiaiipaise, 
ou Dictionnaire de toutes Ics solutions n^ssaires sur Its difhcult£s du Latigage 
parK, etc 8vo. 48. 
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531 Ochando, M6tliode Pratique poor apprendrc I’EspagHol sails maitrt. 12mo, 

5^2 iEschjrli Trag(pdisp» cum notis Wcllduer, Tome III* p. 2, (Lexicon 
part 2.) 8\o. Ltj)s. 

^fischyli Tragmdias, cd. F. II. Botlie. Vol. I. 8vo. J.ipa. 5s. 

53^ M. Atti Piauti Cumoidia'. Cum var. led. dclecta tesilutu^ od. F. H. Bothc. 
4 vols. 12nio. Stuiign i6s. 

595 Isocratis Orationes^ Commentarns instructae ab J. IL Bremi. 8vo. Part 1. 
GotluB, 6s. 

Sa36 Bibliotheca Critica Nova. VoL V. part 2* 8vo. Luffd. Hat. 14s, 
dJT^'Ciccronis Cato Major slve de Senectutc Dialogus, rccens. R. KIot4S. l2mo. Lips. 
2s. 6d. 

.538 Ciccronis Oratio pro A. Clueniio liabito. Rccens. ct crit. Annot. instr. J. 
Classen. 8vo. Bonn. 8s. 

539 OcographI Graecl Minorcs, edid. Jail. Tom. III. 8vo. Pan's. 10s. 6d. 

540 Glalrc, Lexicon Man uale Hcbralcuni et Chaldaiciim. 8vo. Paiis. Vs. 

541 Ciceronis Accusatiouls iu C. Vcrreiiit liber V. de supplicil«i» ed. Orel!. 8vo. Lips, 

2s. 6d. 

542 Isocratis Patiegyricus cum Mori sulsqae Annot. ed. Spohn. Kditio alt. emend, el 

auct. curar. J. G. Bartenis. 8vo. Lips, 48. 

549 Hesiodi Carmina« Recens. et C'orament. instr. C. Gocitringlus. 8vo. Gothi, 

4s. 6d. 

544 Sinnett, Knglischo Spracblchre fur Auf anger. l2ino. Uamb. 2s. 6d. 

545 Abulfedm, Hlstorla Anteislamicu, Arabice cura Fleischer. 4to. Lips. l5s. 

546 Aurclit Victoris Scrlpta, ed. Sdiroeter. Vol. II. 81*0. Lip^. .6s. 6d. 

.547 Corpus Gram mat. Lattnoium vet. ed. Lindemann. Jura. 1. j4to. Lips. 22s. 6d. 
548 Malaise, Chronographia cx receiis. L. Diudordi. 8vo. HomKk 20s, 

,549 Ranke, de Lexlco Uesychlano vera origine et gcnulna forma comment. 8vo. *U.6il. 

550 Possart, Persiscbe Graiuroatik. 8vo. Leipt. 9s. 

5.51 Hcrniauni Opusculd. Vol. IV. 8vo. Lips, 10s. 

552 ^Gcrlacli, Comment, ct Indices in Sallustii Catilhilam. 4to. Basil. 16s. 

55.3 Ovidii Fastorum librt sex ed, Conrad. 8vo. l.ips, 4s. Od. 

554 Horatli Opera ed. Braiinhard. 1 vol. 8vo. Lips. 23s. 

,535 Ewald, Gramiucitica Arabica. 8vo. Vol. I. Lips. 11s. 6d. 

636 Eberhurd, Syiionymisciics Iluudwdrtcrbucli dcr dcutsclieu Sprache. 6tc And. 
12mo. Bui 1. 12s. 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

537 J. G. Farcy, Reluiui®. 18mo. portruU. 6s. 6d. 

The Author of these Jtemahis was killed on July 29, 1830, during the iijemoiahJe 
struggle of the three days iu Paris. 

558 Atfieri, de la T^raunic, traduit de ITtalten, par J, A. F. Alllx, Licutenant-gt' acral, 
etc. Rvo. 5s. 

539 Lew aid, Warschau. Ein Zcitbild. 12mo. Hamb. 4s. 

560 Was iins Noth thul! von Doeritig. 8vo. Hamb. Is. 6d. 

561 Dcr Aufstand im Kbnigreichc Hannover* 8vo. Ldpe. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

562 Bochingcr, l.i Vic Contemplative, Ascotique et Mouastique chez lea Indous et chez 

Ics peoples Bouddhistes. 8 vq. 


2'ke Indbx “auli be given in the next Number. 
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igtaitan Lau> ol the Romans, the nature 
and extent of, investigated, 109 — 113. 
^giLCulture of Spam, account of, and oi 
the causes of its decline, 162 — 170. 
la la^Ckapellct trc<itl(s of, in what re- 
spects diflcrcut Irom the Holy Alliance, 
SO — issertiuiib of Loid John Russell 
concerning them, and the ** balance of 
power, jO, 51 — cvaniination of them, 
and Ills inistakes exposed, 51 
AUiantlci, the Empcior, probable motacs 
of, in piopostiig tlie Holy Alliance, 49. 
imeif (Ileiiriittc), Notice of hci 1 ittcra- 
/me Viiin^ntse de la Jmnt^sc, 2a0. 
A ts, statt of, in Spain, 177, 178. 

A\iatu 6(icie/vot Hans, p'-oceedings of, 256. 
i//i/7tmns, cbaiactcr of, under tlu demo- 
cracy, vindicate d, 111, 115. 

4«Qiatwj, icin^iks on the leigu of, 188, 
Ib'b 

D. 

B^e/koien (Ludwig van), birth and early 
education ol, 413 — is patroni/cd by the 
I Icctoi of Cologne, ib , — studies under 
Van der Ldtn md Ncefc, %b — 
and Ha^dii, 441*'— settles at Vienna on 
the death ot his pal ion, 445-— becomes 
incurably deaf, 446 — his mode of liv- 
ing, lb. 117 — benevolence, 447--his 
death, i5. — his scntimeiib conccining 
Mozart, 44B —examination of his pro- 
ductions, 448 — 1 j 4 — eloquent ajios- 
trophe to Beethoven by HufToiarui, 
455 — deep couceutraticn of bis musi- 
cal ideas, 4o6 — mumficeut present 
made to him by M. SiuniplF, 457, note 
— characier of'BeelhoveiHs Mount of 
ol, Olives,” 457, 458 — ot Ins masses, 
458 — of his Ftdclio,” 459 — remarks 

on Ins aU le and maiinei^ of perfonomg 
his music, 460, 461. ^ 
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Belgium, notices of piiblic«itions relating 
to thc^ Revolution in, 246 — obscrv itions 
on the Separation ot Belgium fiom 
Frince at the Congress ot Vienna, 44, 

Beis^inann (Ciustavun von), and Wahi, 
(1 r, Daniel), ColUctions of Lettish 
pottrj, 61 — sptcunens of Lettish po- 
pular poetry, 75. 

Biographical Nolue^ — of Mulhur, 229— 
232 — of Andie IS llofcr, 215- 245— 
of thf AbbC Grfgotre, 218, 249 — of 
M. Meliing, 2 >0 — of B. O. Niebuhr, 
251— 2 j 9 -of A E. Istnailov, 255— 
ot Hugo von I limbing, 3 >7, 358 — 
of Dr. Taiist, >72, note — of Jolkn 
1 lulei, >7 3 — ol Ihoinas i Kenipis,374 
— ofBctthovcn, 113 — 118. 

Bo nr, a German fibulisl and poet, notice 
of, and ot his u filings, >63, 364 — -cha- 
lacter of his Gem,” with a specimen, 
365, 366. 

Booki published on the Continent, h&ts of 
the prmcipdl, fiom April to Tune, 1831, 
257, et seq, — from July to Stpt., 1831, 
>20, ct number and principal sub- 
jects of the books published at the 
JacIpsic Easter t nr, 1831, 2j3, 254. 

Bulgaitfi (lhadilcus), hiogiapliiciil me- 
rooh of, 119—121 — popularity of his 

' novel of “ Ivan Vui/higin,” 122 — le 
marks on it, 125 — 127 — outline of his 
history of ** Pctci Tvaiintch Vui/lii- 
gin 128 — ^32 — and of his historical 
romance of “ The lalse Dcinctiius,*' 
133—138. 

Bunam (Michele), Tiattato delle lane 
Specie d% Cirolera Moihuf, 462. Ste 
Che/era. , 

Butler (Bishop), vindicated from the 
charge of being a Romanist, 510. 
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’ C. 

Canning (Wir0« notice of the earljci years 
of, 395-— bis hist inteivicw with Mr. 
'Pitt, 593— sentiments avowed by Inin 
on tiie foreign polity of England in hi& 
maiden speech in the House of Com- 
t6, — IS appointed uiider*secrctary 
pL state under Lord Grenville, ib . — 
vtlier promotions in the cabinet, 391 — 
becomes under^^secretary under the 
3Duke of Portland's administration, S95 
—his resignation, 396 — extract from 
Us speech in supporting a vote of 
thanks to the Duke of Wellingloii for 
the battle of Vittoria, i6. — and on the 
conclusion ot the wai, 597 — accepts 
office under the Eail of UverpuoPs 
government, 1 6. — measures to m hicb he 
was a party, 398 — observations on Mr, 
Cannii^'s participation in Lord Castle. 
TeagU*8 Circular on the Aftairs of Na- 
ples, 599, 400 — on his rivalry with 
Lord Castlereagli, 401, 405 — his oppo- 
sition to Whigs and Farlian}(nt«iry llc- 
foimerS, 405, 403 — extract Iroin his 
speech on the pedky of the Biltjsh 
Government to the Allies, 404 — 406— 
remarks thereon, 406 — on his policy 
towards Spam, 408 — 109— his conduct 
on the differences between Kussia and 
the Porte, and between the Forte and 
the Greeks, 409, 410 — his conduct to- 
#ards Ilfily, 411 — mul in the recogni- 
tion ot the Spanish pio\inces, llO — 

417 — slate of the rol«tioiis subsisting 
between Great Binain and Portugal, 

418 — rigorous adherence of Mi. Can- 
ning to his principle of non-intcrfeiencc 
in the affaiis of other states, with refei- 
enco to that count! y, 418 — 4C0— paiti- 
cularJy on the death of King John, and 
the accesMon of Miguel, 451—454 — 
motives of his conduct in 1857 in rela- 
tiofi to the differences between Greece 
and the Porte, 455—427 — his conduct 
wiih reference to the Holy Alliance, 
4i?7— 430 — charade) of Mr. Canning’s 
intellectual acquirements, 430, 431. 

Ckitleriagk (Loid), character of, 41 — 
the leading points of his proceedings at 
the Congress Wf Vienna, stated, 42 — 
peculiar situation of Europe at that 
tiroe^ 43— observations on the separa- 
tion of Belgium from Fiance, 44, 45 — 
on the annexation of Genoa to the 
dominiona of the King of Sardinia, 46, * 

46— 00 the Bettlmhent of Poland, 46— 
Lord Ckuttereagh furthet vindicated 
from the charge of upholding illiberal 
principles at the Congress at Vienna, 

47 — 49— end in the ireaties concluded 

,at Aixdtk^Chap^llein 


(kn^us of ancient Home, \ nriations in, ac- 
counted for, 106. 

ChampoUion's Antiquities of pt and 
Nubia, annuuncoiiient ot, ol2, 513. 

Chateaubi land (M. lo Vicomie), Ltiule^ 
Historiqnci siir la Chute d( I Vmptre /?<»- 
main, ^c. 326 — ubjet t of his work, 32? 
— his lepn hensloii of the Lcole Fatati*>U 
of French history, 331 — renuirks there- 
on, 332 — >35 — his charade i islirs of the 
Dcgciipri\e and Philosophical sihools 
of history , 337 — remarks the icon, 338, 
339 — and on the plan and c\ei ulion ot 
his work, 3o9 — 345“ on hit pladaiism 
ot Gibbon, 346. 

Chemistiy, side of, in Spain, 17 1, 17 j 
CJiokm;— Notice of the iipamodic CiJo* 

Icra, 463 — tins term imsap[>lie<l to tiic 
present i»t ''ll lonco, j/k- - vAirTti ot thi 
PtstileuUtU ChoUi c shown jo the Ins- 
lory of the thsease, 461 —phenomena 
manifested during it**' projjress, tb, — 
supposed spentu causes, ib. 4o5- in 
vading or prcliiininny s\nn>loms 16 > 
466 -itsfull^ d(\< lopetf sla*c, whin it 
teiminate<4 life, jo6, 167 — loiI'-h ' - 
the phenomena, 167, It-B— pcint'« id 
diflcrcnn bit\ceu the mainfi ta»io«iS 
ot this pt stih nte in rmlia. and in the 
iiurth of Kuropo, J60 — inoibid ippen 
ancc« afier death, too, 170 — \ario» s 
degrees of prcvaleiuc ind mo'taiily 
ill different countiics, 170, 17 1 — ohsi r 
vatiuiis on d** nituie, fjiindeil on 
history of the pcstiliucc, 171 173- • 

conflicting opinions ic‘‘pectin£; it** ro 4 
lAOious or Nox-cf N I sGioif natiiie, 
473, 474 — ab&tract of the ojnuions ot 
medical men in India, in pioot tliit it 
IS contagious, 474 — 481 — pi oofs oi its 
contagions nature in tlie Isle of Trance, 
484 — inCe>lon, i/i.- -at Bagdad, 485 
— and in Bussia, th , — in Astrican, 186 
— notice ot the causes to winch the 
disbelieveis in its infectipu^i nature have 
imputed the disease, 487 — 489 — infei- 
ences deduced concerning ils propaga- 
tion and morbid effects produced by it, 
489, 490 — abstract of the nranjiisL 
tcrASuiirs adopted by ditKiini medi- 
cal men, 490—492 — treatment pursued 
by the author of this article on cholera, 
493, 494— observations on the pre* 
bEBvATiVB MPAsuurs to bc adopted 
against the pestilential cholera, 494, 
496. 

Coken*s(M.), Concordance of the Hebrew, 
Scriptures, announcement of, 511. 

Cahfiie* of the ancient Romans, analysis 
of the constitution of, 101, 102, 

Commerce of Spain, present stare of, 173 
---rinflaence of commerce on the state of 
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socKty in Gerradii^ m Ihe fourteenth 
mil t tn ijih ctiiiuriiSf 371 — S7T* 
Connubiufu itid Cornmuntum, utture of the 
n »hj f, ixpJutiLd, 107, 108 
Ct>}Uif (M ), J siai sur la lempetatwe d( 
I Intt^un de fa In re, 303 — abstract 
of Ills obsci% iiions ijiailc on the ai , 
Mith 1 vKu to jscciiam the. Uiuptra- 
turt ol iiui cs, ol8, —on the tem- 
pt i ituii ot witii, tound in nunes, 320 

— tiKi n h< s( lid rock at the bottom 

ot imii* s ,^0 j >1 —conclusions csta- 
bli'ih t 11111 fioni those obsen itioiis, 

( 1 line I s u uiinis on publisbinf, th< rc- 

coi t ? t y I unjp'iiisoii between tlio 
<in II I j ij piLidtn I of J upland and 
(jc 1 in 7. 

J). 

Vettf t , ^iivih^is and iutic(ion«« ct, m 
» ti 1 ( ul. Its 

J*Liin 1 (e li im ci(oi), munihcti t doni 
tf t i tin eiicoui x^ cmi nt of Ru%- 
1 » • t t Ui , >18 

Dtt I ti I V ntelli^i IKS fiom ^1-7, 

^ » 1 

l)( snuff ^ I I » f c is/Vi i lo^upie 
du ( / / 1 r / ■* li> b< ( holna 

l)i t li 1 i j lv^ i- oiil ladle tor^ stiti- 

im 1 \u IS e di 0(» 

Viii s ik "pun, I count of, 1 >o- 158. 

1 

/ a /?, ubsd vail us on the i volutions of, 
<»0 > ** —oh * \ it t i)s on the hvpo- 

flir t I 111 I il ibnitits, to iciuuiit 
Ol tl fill vi*'tiuc in it'* in- 

Uijoi, i> ‘ IraM of M j?ouiicj N 
matlKii ^ c I K 1 y ot the prv {) 
of Ik It i li Ik* hoc us >08 — >1<> 

— notii p iiMcm in id* by Cas- 

• smi : M IS* rtaiti the tfiiip*- 

f ilui I ‘ ^ " ^t7, 118— ab- 

■stiail ^ ( 1 I r b < \peniu(nUi lor 

''ll V. piidtuTc of mine , 

lib I f of cvptrJimnts on 
tin K I] i t iw<l tbi octciu, for dc- 
c fhn tl quest on of an Ulterior heat, 
f — ftimika on the various re- 
sults itni heu by those expentiieut% 
323 — > 26 . • 

Ldutation, state of, lu Spain, 173 — no- 
tii L o( various efforts making for the 
]it JUiot on of education in Fiance, 

-1 3c> - and of the Report of the Mi- 
ll stei of Public Instruction concerning^ 
514. 

Iis€ndt(kei (Dr. W.), character of his 
work on the origin development^ and 


improvement of civfc lights in ancieht 
ilume, 116. 

Fngland, foreign ellaiis why little regard* 
ed by ilie people of, 33 —on the foreign 
policy ot Mr Pitl, 6j— 38 — on the 
poll! y ot Uic Ktiglibh cabinet, at the 
Coti(ircss of \ icnna, m lbl4, 39 — ^ 
proofs th it Lnglaiid did not puree^H^ 
ther at Vienna or m the subsetwnt 
measures of Lord Castlcieagh, an Wli* 
beral policy with le&pect to the aifairs 
ot other nitionb, 42 — 00 — the Holy 
Alliaiice, why not acxeded to by the 
King of England, 50 — obsi r\ itions on 
the loieiGru policy of England, under 
JMi. C uuiiiig, with jc fere ucc to bpain» 
403» 409 — the difttreiiees bitveen 
Russia and the I^oitc, 409, 4lo — m 
the leeo^uitioii ot the Spanish pio- 
viriets 410 — 4l7 — in the altaiib of 
J^orlu^il, 418, 421 — ui the «hflcrtuees 
betv/een the Greeks and the Porte, 
42 > — 427— and ou tlie conduct of 
Ore it 1 iituii towaids the Holy Alh- 
iiice, j 7 — 1>0 — necessity ot pio- 
vidni^ pupul ir in tiuelion in England, 
b^ p iiouhiallibraru b, lu7, k>o 

1 life, iitixiu of, in the aiieieiit RomSb 

liw, 10 >. 

F. 

ItfiiiefDi R ), 6 itn7iJi% da Midi, 150 
— Ins opinion m the oii^in ot the oph- 
tlidmii, it Midr 1, 1^7 — t iuse of the 
cbl ipid ition oi cbt ites ni Spain 16 >. 

2 iu*>i (Dr 5, bio^r tphieal notice of, it 2, 

tw P 

ladinatd E iig of Spun, niibCiable go- 
veniiTient of, 178, 179 

Ibtuibtch ( VnsJm), Rimoif able Criminal 
I ) i tls, ^0 > — di si^u ot his woik, 268 — 
ibstraet ot ht^ leporl of tlu trill of 
Amu Schoiitben, 209 —27 > of the 
** i nkiiown Muidoiu, 27*5 — 28/i — 
uid ot 2 aiKib Ricnibiue , 237 — 
c>00 btiietincs Ol the sviiteuec pro- 
no meed upon I ii i, >00, »>01, 302. 

I fpfcl ii, or si roping i uiiotrels of the Gcr- 
ni ins notice »>t, j69. 

riasian (M dc), liibtmrt dii Cortgr£i de 
I iiune, .J >— ell irictcr of his vvoik, 34. 

Jid^tC (I. r ), Re hen bps mr la Natute 
du tholpM9 Miff bus, 4ol» See Cholera^ 

Younej (M ), i'hepne Analyttque da C/iu- 
tevr, 30)— notice ot his reseaiclies on 
heat, 506 — ootlme of his h^ pothesis of 
the propagation of lieat tbiough solid 
bodies, 308— 3 12— deductions made 
by him fiom his hypothesis, 3l3 — 315 
notice of an objection to his theory, 
316, 316* 
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France, literary intelligence from, S48— 
253. 511 — 514 — the revolutionary wars 
with France, not commenced nor con- 
tinued by Mr. Pitt, foi the restoration 
of the Bourbons, 36, 37 — on the sep i- 
ration of Belgium from France, at the 
^jongress of Vienna, 44, 15 — account ol 
various efforts m iking in France 
/>r popular instruction, 452 — 436. 

(Anton), anecdote of, 377, note* 


503—507 — character of his Henry the 
Vlth, the second of that cycle, 507, 508 
— and of his Napoleon, or the Hundied 
Days, 508. 

Greece, observations on the policy of Eng- 
land, iiiider Mr Canning’s ministry , m 
the differences between Greece and the 
Porte, 425—427. 

G^igoire (Abb0, biographical notice ol, 
248, 249. 


G. 


H, 


Garrotillo, an epidemic disorder peculur 
to Spam, notice of, 1d7, 158. 

Gaspan (C A.), death of, noticed, 5 1C, 
517. 


Gaul, ancient, abstract of the municipal 
constitution which prevailed in, in the 
decline ot the Roman empire, 1 13 — 14^ 
— observations thereon, 116 — 148. 

Genoa, observations on the annexation of, 
to the dominions of the King of S iidi- 
dia, 45, 46. 

Germany, litenry mtelligencc fiora, 2*51- 
254. 514 — 516— state of society in 
Noith Gerriidn\, 216 — chaiactcrof llie 
Swabian c *’a of Germanliteraturc , 348 — 
decay of poetry consequent on the dc* 
dine of the Swabian emperors, 340 — 
351 — revolution in the history and lite- 
rature of Germing, lu the fourteenth 
and fifteenth eenUiius, 3jl — 3 >3 — on 
die didactic school of poetry, 3'>4 — 
notice ot some of the minnesingers, 
of tlie rhymer n lined the Stitclcei, ^*5b 
— and ot the produi.tiotis of Hugo \on 
Triiiibeig, 3 >7 — >62 lud ot the Gi u, 
a collection of fables by Bonci^ o02 — 
367— didactic drann ot the Germans, 
368, 36^— nairilise po« try of the un- 
learned, obO, ^70 — account ot the 
Scliiltburgcr of lyJl Lulciispitgel, j70 
— 372 — of the de\otioinl writers ol 
Germany, 375 374 — inffuenee of com- 
merce on soc i( ly , 376, 177 — icvi\ il of 
literature ^nd founding of univcrMties, 
378 — progress of 'irts, 379 — particu- 
larly of printing, 37<>, 380 — on the state 
of commircc and jndustiy in Germany, 


508, 50^. 

Ooeik^s Tasso” compared with the 
** Correggio” of Oehlcnschlager, 27, 28 
— account of the Dariisli poets’ last in- 
terview with him, 29, 30. 

GozczynsMs Castle of Ixantow, notice of, 
517. ^ 


Grabbe, notice of his drama of Don Juan, 
503 — and of the first of bis cycle 
of tragedies on the history of the 
emperors of Germany, of the Ilohcn- 
. StaulTen race, wkh ttanslated specimens, 


Hadrian, unsuccessiui cfioits of, to leiuii i 
the Roman law, 194, 19o. 

Harless (C. F ), die Tndtsclte CkoUia, 462. 
See Cholera* 

Heat, central, of the earth, observations 
on the various hypotheses invented ti 
account foi it — the theoiy of chemical 
affinities, 305 — the mat he matical theory 
of the propagation of heat thioiigh solid 
bodies, 308 — 316— experiments for as 
certaining the heat of deep places, ol7, 
318 — particularly ot mines, 31 8 — 321 
— and of the otean, o21, 322. 

Herder s Atlas of Buropc, amioiinccmcnt 
of, olo. 

liunicam, ancient, oiigm of, 97, 

i/tstmy, observations on the French bchools 
of, 327 — dificreiit cl issis of histon ins, 
?5. — chaiacttr of Inc Jataliste, >23 

—330 — rcorehcnsion of it by M. Cha- 
teaubriand, 3.>1 — remaikn thereon, 3a2 
— 335 — practical lesuh flowing from it, 
33o— 3 >7— cliaraelcrislies of the ^colc 
deurnptne, tiid the ^cole philo^phtque, 
357, 338. 

Hqfer (Amiicas), bugraphicul tnecdotes 
of, 213 — 24*7 

Holy Alliance, observations on th*» In ity 
so called, 19— why not aceedeil to by 
the King of England under 1 urd C is- 
tlereagh’s ministry, 50 — obscr% atioiis o^ 
the conduct and policy of England to- 
wards It, 427 — 4o0. 

Horn (C.) et Wanner (G), Instructions sur 
le Choleia Morbus, 4b 2* See Cholera* 

Hospital Futr enaction, i malady pt ciihar to 
several Spanish provinces, notice of, laO. 

Huero (Victor), chiracter of, as a novelist, 
196, 197 — analysis of his Notre Dame 
de Fans, 197 — 199 — description of the 
election of a Tape des Fous, 200, 201 — 
of the successful candidate, Qu isimodo, 
201— 206 — and of his defence ol th<* 
cithediul of Ndtrc Dame igaiiist the 
assault of the rogues and vagabonds of 
Fans, 207 — 215. 

Humboldl^s travels in Asia, notice of, 511, 
512. 
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Hungary, Ilistoiia Ecclesite Etangeltca tn 
Hungartd, critical notice of> 498* 

I. 

Indwt cholera in. See Chdera 

Instructton, public, in France, efforts for 
promoting, 4SI — parlicuHrly by the 
de$ Methode^ d^Enscignemcnt, 432 
—434— the public itioii of tliejouinal 
La SenUnelle du Peuple, 434, 435 — the 
magazine Le P(re de Famille, 435 — 
necessity of f icihtatmg public instruc- 
tion 111 ] ngl ind, 4o7 

Ismailov (Alexander Lphimovitch), bio- 
griphical notice of, 2o5 

Italy, literal y intelligence fiom, 234, 

517 — politic d (onduotof 1 nglaiid to 
wards Ital^, 411. 

J. 

hilius Citiar, stiictures on tlic life and 
policy of, 18 j — 188. 

Jmtice iccount of the idiuinHtratJon of, 
in Spun, 180, 181. 

K 

kemyiii (lliomis i), biographical notice 
of o7 1, 37 

hetandin (P F ), Memane mr le UwLra 
Miibus de t Indt 162 Set Choleia* 

Khn^ei, obituaiy of, ol6 

L. 

7^/tntome (Augustus), death of, noticed, 
516 

Lanctf ("VI le Biron), Memoire swt h 
Choleta M i6ws, 462. See Choi la 

Latxum, ancient, extent of, iscertamcd, 
96, 97 — 'inihsis of its political consti- 
tution, 98 — 100 

Laus, account of the different codes of, in 
Sipaiu 180 — and of the administr ition 
of them, 181 

I evpyic Lastei If lu, 18ol, notice of, 25:>, 

2 > 1 . 

Lemontey s (M ), Ilistoiy of Innci, an- 
nouncement of, 511. 

Lettish Language, obseivations on the 
structure of, 62 — ‘translated specimens 
ot popular Lettish poctiy, 63 — 75— 
origin of the Lettish people, 75, 76— 
their ancient ni^ thology, 77— manners 
and I ustoms, 78. 

Libiarieb, populir, impoitiuce of esta- 
blishing, 437, 438 

Lichtenstadt (D. I R ), d>a Ai^iatische Clio* 
I era tn liushland, 462. See Cholera. 

Literary Gazettes, published in Germany, 
notice of, 516. 


Literary Intelligence, from Belgium, 216 — 
Denmaik, 247. 511 — ^France, 248 — 
251 511 — ^14 — Germany, 251 — 2o4. 
514 — 516 — Itdj, 254 ol7 — Polmd, 
>17— rRussn, 2o >, 2j 6 518, 5l9— 
Spam, 519 — intelligence re «pccti^ ori- 
ent il literature, 2o6 
Ltteiulurc state of, in Spam, 172|ll73. 

Lit y and Dionysius, conflicting staftroents 
uf, exposed, 84 — 86 

Lobech, Professor, \ indicated ftom the 
charges of Mr I ho ll^lor 223 — 227. 
Louts XI and libirius, pariilel between, 
190 

I ow*German 1 \nguagc, pic\ dence of, 218 
— causes of Us decline, 219 — notice of 
poetic dwurls r\tant in this language, 
222, 223 — observ itions on the revuai 
of it, 2M, 22d. 

M 

Madiid, prev dence of blindness in, lj6— 
Its rc tl cauoe, 1»j7 — notice of the Ma- 
diid colic, lb 

Mant^ailurei in Spam, miser ibic state of, 
170, 171 

Matthmn, ic ith of, noticed alo 
Matnmoiif f sti\ il of, t \cnicc, iccount 
t)t, 409—501 

3Iayi i a gos, c r M i jurats, peculiar tenure 
of pioptily ni ^pain, tetonnt of, 162, 
16 1 — e\ils resulting iroiu it, 16 4 — 166. 
Medmne, state of, in Spun, 17 > 176 
'MeHin^ ( M ), bio^^i ijiliic d iiotici oi, 
2>0 

Mei Uikw*s ( Piofissoi ) posthumous 
pot IDS, notice of, 233. 

Mestn, i monopoly m Spun, account of, 
md of the evils resulting from it, 167* 
170 

Muhiel (Giustina Renicr), Ongene Jelle 
FiSle Veneziane, critic li notice of 491 
— oUl 

Me/its, account of experiments for oseei- 
tainmg the tt mptrature of, 318 — 321. 
Minnesingers ot Germni>, notice of, 3$3. 
Moreau de Jannes ^Alcx ), Itapport sur le 
Cholera Morbus, 461 See Cholera. 
lUbsuTt, tiibute of Beetlioven to the me* 
inory of, 118 

MuUner, biogr iphieal uoliec of, 229— 232* 
Mumceps and Muuteiptum, distinction be- 
tween, 103, tOL 

Murders, abstracts of oxtraordiiilry triaU 
lor, in Germany , l7 > — 300* 

Music, defined, 4 Igrf^ubde nature of mu«- 
sicd thought, iV — variety discernible^ 
in the composi^P^jjl^ Mozart, Bcel.h«* 
xen, ind Wcbei, 440—442 
Mythology of the aticicMLettish ueonl^ 79* • 
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N* 

^Nadfe (M. Fred. Aog. Adolph.), Novum 
Testamentum Crtpce, ciiticai notice of, 
497. 

Necrology of the Abb4 Gr6goire, ii48, 249 
— Melling, 250— of B. G. Nic- 
bub£^251— 253— of A. E. Ismailov, 
255j-of Klinger, 516— of MdUhisoii, 
— of Augustus Lafoiitalnc, ib. — ^and 
of C. A. Gaspari, ol6, 517. 

Niebtdir (Eerihold George), biography of, 
251 — 253 — original design of, in com- 
posing his Roman history, 79 — his cha- 
racter us an historian, 80 — vindicadon 
of, from the charge of being actuated 
by the love of paradoK, 82, 83 — speci- 
men ol Ibc mode in which he exposed 
the contradictory statements of early 
Homan historians, 85, 86 — Niebuhr, 
the first writer who observed the poverty 
of invention in the Roman annalists, in 
relating the same circumstances of 
rent persons and times, 07 — his views 
ill iiyriting his history, 93 — 95 — plan of 
the second \oluiiK* ot his history, 95, 

96 — abstract ol his discoveries respect- 
ing the extent of ancient Lalium, 96^ 

97 — the Hernicans, 97, 98— the nature 
of the political constltutioa of Latium, 
9g-^10(} — the Roman colonies, 101, 
102 — distinction between Munlcepsaiid 
Municipium, lOJ, 104 — real nature of 
exile in the ancient Roman law, lO*? — 
Ductuatioa in tlie number of the R(Mnan 
population, given by the census, ac- 
counted for, 106— felicitous apjdication 
by Mr. Niebuhr, of similar slates of 
society in Geiraany and Switzerland, to 
erpiess the otherwi&e undoliiiable ex- 
ternal relations of the states of antiquil 3 , 
107 — nature of the rights of coimubium 
and cominuiiiuiu, 107, 108 — investiga- 
tion of ilic Agrarian Liw, 109— 113 — 
abstract of 51. Niebuhr’s viiuUcatioii of 
the cliaracter of the Athenians under 
the democracy, 114, il5. 

NUmeyer (Christian), Ifeldenlnich, or the 
Book ot Heroes, critical notice of, 242, 
243. 

** Not ProDcn,” otTcct of the verdict of, in 
Scotland, 301. 

O. 

Oeean, notice pf experiments for ascer- 
taining the tcnipdlf|af ure bf, 321, 322. 

OehUusekldger (Adi^), ctdlectcd works 
of, 1— his birth eduoaltoo, 1, 2 — 
early developrne^i of his dramatic 
genias^ vatvons ou the books 

V iread by Wm, ^this time, 4— bis ac- 


count of his visit to the place of exe- 
cution of a criminal, 5— circumstances 
which led him to dc\ofe himself to 
dramatic poetry, 6 — makes his debut 
on the stage at Copenhagen, i6. — stu- 
dies low, and falls in love, 7 — becomes 
a volunteer in the Danish army, 8 — 
anecdote of one of his comrades, ib»— 
chniacter of some of his literary associ- 
ates, 9 — publishes various poems, — 

analj sis, with remarks and specimens 
ot his“ Aladdin,” 10 — 13> -ho obtains a 
travelling pension, and visits Germany, 
13 — proceeds to Paris, and composes 
several plays there, 16 — plan and 

character of h»s phi^s of Hakon Jarl,” 
17 , 18— of * Palnatoke,” 18, 19— of 
« Axel and Walbuig,” with specimens, 
19 — 21 — anecdote^ of his literary aS'*o- 
ciates at Pails, 21, 25— visits Italy, 26 
— his prayer on beholding the frescos of 
Correggio, at, Parma, 26 — composes a 
play on the subject of (’orreggio, 26, 
27 — comparison between it and Goothe’s 
** Tasso,’* 27, 28 — relit ctions of Oeh- 
lenschlager ou ero>‘-ing tlie Alps, 28, 29 
— bitf aceounl of his faiewell inteiview 
with Goethe, 29,30 — nmiie->, and is 
appointed Profcssoi of ^Lrsthetics in tlie 
XJnisersity of Copenliagt n, 30 — extract 
Iroui his poem of ** Kudlani’s Holile,** 
31 — notice ot his '' EiUh aad Add,*' 
32 —of his Hu^'o von Rhi iiibirg,** and 
Starkoddii,” t6. 

OpthaJmia^ piesalence of, in Spain, ac- 
counted for, J57, 

Orator to mvsir, observatioi's on, 1>7, 458. 

Oriental liUtaltue, intelli_ence respecting, 
256. 

Orthomathic hchooJ, in France, account of, 
432, 433. 

P. 

Parochial Libraries, proposed by tlio I-ord 
Chancellor for England, iiolii e of, 438. 

Parrot (M ), hypothesis of, lospc cling the 
origin of the Lcttisli people, 7> — 77 — 
Ins account of their ancient mjlhology, 
manners and customs, 77 , 78. 

• Phe de Fnmilte, n Ficncli iuaga/mc, no- 
tice of, 4‘r», 436. 

Petersburg, M^/noifcs de VAcadeniie 

ruiUt des du, critical notice of, 

501,502. 

Pianojorte, advantages of, 151, note* 

Put (Mr.) proved not to have commenced 
and continued the war uUh Fiance 
merely to restore the Bourbon*., Sn, 36 
— and that during the continuance of 
that war, England did not espouse the 
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cause of the despots aLulnst the people, 
S6, 37 — his policy towards Spain, 37— 
and Portugal, 3d. 

Poehy, various tiansl<ited specitnens of, 
fioin the woiks of Ochlcnscliliiger, 10, 
11 — 13. 18, 10, 'JO — 22, 23, 24. 
28, 29. 3 1 — vriiious specimens of Let- 
tish ]>opulai poetry', 63 — 73. 75 — the 
Eagle and a fabl^, translated, 

366, 366 — specimens of “ Heinccke 
dcs Fo»,’’ (Re\naid the Foia) 388 — 
390 — on the Swabian school of poetry 
in Germany, 348 — its subsequent de- 
cline, 349 — 351 — didactic school of 
poetry, 351 — 3o7 — didactic drama of 
ihc Germans, 300, 369 — nanatlvo 
poetry, 369—372. 

Poland, litiiary inielligonce from, 617. 

Population of ancient Rome, obsetvatlons 
on, lOb — ot Spain, 158 — lol. 

Porhif*al, ohscrvaiions on the foreign 
policy of Kn£;land towards, during Mr. 
CanhingS mini'tliy, 418,424. 

Printing, invention of, and its influence in 
Germany, 379, .*80. 

PizfchVul/ous oil the tontinenf, lists of the 
principal, tiom Apid to June, I83l, 
257, n i,eq, -fiom July to Septemher, 
1831, 620, tt ACT/. — number and subjects 
of the publications at the Leij>sic Easter 
fair, 1831, 2.)3. 251. 

R. 

JRahbr (vVlplionNo), Aoticr ntr la Vie FoU^ 
thjuc <U M, Caninna;, 39l, SeeCainim^. 

Panqne (W. F. ), Mt'moiti bur im nouvcait 
Tiaitement do Cho^eni 402. Sec 

Chult ra, 

Rusk^s (Piole>sor) Arabic Grammar, an- 
nouncement Ol, ^ill. 

Jtaipwnard (IM.), Ihbtoire dn Droit Jihnii- 
cipalcn Fiunct, 1 10 — plan and charac- 
ter ot his w oik, 140. 149 — abstract of 
his account of the municipal con<iiitu- 
tions which prevailed throughout Gaul 
In the decline of the Roman empire, 
143 — 146 ' - remarks tlicrcon, 1 16 — 
148. 

Reynard the Fdi, character of the Apo- 
logue of, 347 — its literary history, 381 
384 — popularity, 385 — its phui and 
execution, 386 — 388 — inlcrlineary spe- 
cimen of it, 388 —390. 

Piembauer (Francis Sails), abstract of Ibe 
tiial of, for murder, 287 — 300 — re- 
marks on the sentence pronounced upon 
him, 300 — 302. 

Rome, contradictory statements of Roman 
historians examined and explosed, 84 — 
86 — poverty of invention in the early 
Roman annalists in relating .the same 
circumstances of diifeient persons atid 


times, 87 — analysis of the conslitution^ 
of the Roman colonies, 101, 102 — on 
the muiiiceps and munuipinm of the 
Romans, 103, 104-*iMtuie of exile ac- 
cording to the Homan law, 104, 105-~. 
iluctuation in tli»* popukuion of ancient ■ 
Rome accounted for, 106— -nature of 
g^the rights of connubium and nommu- 
nium among the Romans, It L 108 — 
and of their Agrarian law* 109 M13— • 
state of socif ty in Rome nt the period 
immediately preceding the usurpation 
of Julius Caesar, 186, 187. 

Russell (Lord John), assertions of,, re- 
specting the treaties concluded at Aix- 
la^Ch.ipellc, 60, 51 — examination and 
refutation of them, 51 »- — 69. 

Russia, literary intelligence fiom, 255, 
2 j 6. 518, 619 — account of the earlier 
Russian novels and novelists, 122, 123 
— particularly the novels of Bulgarin, 
124 — 139 — observations on the policy 
ol England in reference to the ditfe- 
rcncc between Russia and the Porte, 
409,410 — on the cholera in, see Choleram 

S. 

Saidhua, observations on the annexation 
of (jeuoa to the kingdom of, 45, 46. 

Schcllor (Kail), BuchcikunsU der Sassisch» 
NuderdeuiQhen Spuiche, 215 — on the 
prevalence of the Sa\on language, 216 
— translations ma*le by the poets of 
ll^ppcr Genimny fiom that language, 
223 oil tlio luKiure of dialects in the 
middle ages, ih, 

ISchonlabeti (Anna), abstract of the trial of, 
for seveiai murders, 269 — 275. 

Multz MuUntr*b Lthon, critical no- 

tice of, 228-- 2 11. 

Sentmellc dti People, critical notice of, 435- 

Sgiicci (Toiumaso), Tragcdie Improvvisate, 
239 — specimens of his iinprovisated 
tragedy of ** Cailo 1.’' 210 — 242. 

•Spain, policy ol England towards, on her 
rising against the intruMvi* king set up 
by Boiidiiarto, 37 , 38 — and during Hr. 
Canning’s ministiy, 408, 409 — parti- 
cularly in the recognition of the SpanisU 
provinces, 410 — 417— physical condi- 
tion of Spain, 130 — its mountains, 

151— livers, 151, 152 — climate, 152 — ’ 
134 — mines of gold, silver, coaK and 
salt, 164 — vegetable productions, 154-— 
166 — diseases peculiar to Spain, 156— 
158 — population, at various periods, 
159, 160 — diviyn of the population, 
161— causes of&e decline of agricul- 
ture, 162 — t^ve of property, and na- 
ture of the onyorazgos or m^orata, " 
162, 163-^eMUiiiilting fiom this sort 
of tedure^ 104^166— and froip the 
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iQongpoly of the 16^*^170 — 

^ inaim^ictotcs and eoinniercej 170 — 172 
' M^itate of science and general know** 
ledge» 172*— progress of education, i7S 
*-**igiioraace of classical literature, 173 
r —state of geographical knowledge 
^ among the Spaniards, 173— of the phy* 
sical%;idence8, 174-^ chemistry, tb. 
iTSH^medicitH^ 175— 176— poverty 
0 f ihft iltudefiU al Alcala de Henares, 
)72*A|ieglected state of tile aita, 177^ 
178— miserable govemment of Ferdi- 
nand, 178, 179— predomiiiant liidueuce 
of the Komish clergy, 179 — adminis- 
^ tratloii of justice, 180, 181 — literary 
mtelli^nce from, 519. 

^ ^ St€M (Madame de), anecdote of, 24, 25. 
Skipmon (Mr*), observations of, on Mr. 

conduct on the diiferences 
between Russia and the Porte, and be- 
tween the Porte and tlie Greeks, 409, 
410 — his vindication of Mr. Canning’s 
conduct ill recognizing tho Spanish pro- 
vinces, 411, 412 — striaurcs on his 
ascribing Mr. Canuing’s recognition of 
the Spanish provinces to an abstract 
* principle of opposition to the Holy AiU- 
, ance, 416---418'— and on bU account of 

^ Canmng^s policy towards the Holy 
Ap^nce, 428—^0. 

(jBenedict), extraoidinaiy moral 
^ pi;ecept delivered hy him, 299* 
St^hen6*$ (Henry) Thesaurus Linpu^e 
' €hrtscaf notice of a ne\> edition of, 2<30. 
SlnekcTf a German poet, notice ot, 356. 

T. 


Tsevern (Dt,, Bishop of Strasburg), criti- 
cal notice of his Discoms sur Vinci idu>^ 
litS, 509, 510. 

Ihmdurg (Hugo von), a Gertnan poet, 
notice of, 357, 358— plan and spccltnen 
of his poem ot ** Ronnri,*’ or the Run- 
ner, 3.>9— 361* 

Tutkey, observations on the polity of Eng- 
land towarll, in the differences between 
Russia and the Porte, 409, 410 — and 
betweei^tho Greeks and the Porte, 425 
427 ^ 

Tuscany, geological divisions of, 254. 

2’ytt EuienspiegeVs popular tab of Schilt- 
burger,” notice of, 370—372. 

U. 

UmversitteSf foundation of, in Germany, 
378. 

V. 

Vmetian Jestiial of mairiinon\ , account of, 
499—501. 

Vtenna, state of Europe at the CougiebS of, 
43 — the foreign pohtv of England at 
that Congress, stated and vindicated 
with regard to the separation ot Bel- 
gium from Fiance, 11, l-j— the annex- 
ing of Genoa to the clominionb of the 
King of Sardinia, 45, lb — the settle- 
ment of Poland, 46 — vindication of 
Lord Castlercagh froia the (barge of 
upholding illiberal principles at this 
Congress, 17 — 40. 

W. 


Thiifcr (Johann), character of the Sermons 
of, 373, 374. 

As Thomas), exaniiuation of his 

^ against Professor Lobcck, 225 

Louis XL, parallel between, 

^ (M.), Hktcirt Phitosophque des 

L T^mpermrs Umains^ 183— temarky on 


169— his character of Tibe- 
1:90. 190— strictures on his depre- 
191, 192— un- 
oiHudrlaii ^ 

794f 1^* 


TfcdelwiKi ( W. F,), Uebu die ChoUia, 402. 
Sec ChoUra, 

Weicklnld, etymology of the woid, 221. 
B^ciuwir, besieged and taken by tl e 
French, and the sulk rings of Us iiilia- 
bitants, 14. 

TFefoer family, notice of, 378. 

Werner, anec(iote of, 25. 


Zeutroff (B), Obsert'atwns sut, le Choleia 
Morbus, 462. See Cholera. 

Zschokke (Heinrich), yiusgeualte Dithiun* 
gen, notice of, 23? — chaiactcr of hit» 
tales, 234— anecdotes of liiiu, ib. 235 — 
abstract of bis tale of Uic ** Dead 
Guest,” 233— 238. 


line 5, for 1823, iead 1831* 
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